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PROVERBS AND SAYINGS. 


LACONISMS AND FIGURATIVE EXPRESSIONS. 
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. Nontsenin kdmpunyé lanentsia, dte gerganemmi, “if one who 


knows thee not, or a blind man scolds thee, do not become 
99 
angry! 


’ i 2 
. Agd komindé ntsinite, dindn minem, pandem baégo, “if thou 


seekest to obtain by force what our Lord has not given thee, 
thou wilt not get it.” 


. Kaba datsia, kargun bago, lit. “the days being finished, there 


is no medicine,” i. e. if one’s time to live is completed, no 


medicine can ward off death! 


: Agé Jigubé rimin, igdfobé ram bago, lit. “thou seest what is 


before, but not what is behind (thee),” i. e. thou knowest 
the past, but not the future. 


. Angalte simlan gani kdrga, kdldlan kdrgd, “wisdom is not in 


the eye, but in the head.” 


. Kadmpuro ago yiminya, ka nuiskéntsibétur6 ganagem, digé sro 
ip goy Ya, € git, 


ye; wageya nird “ago simmt” tsénia, ka miskontsibétiye sédard 
naptsin, “if thou givest any thing to a blind man, lay it first 
upon the staff in his hand, ere thon givest it him; in the next 
world, when he will say ““thou hast not given me any 
thing ,””’ the staff in his hand will bear witness.” 


. Gédi kiénadibén tsanndwa, “at the bottom of patience there is 


heaven.” 


. Kam birgd soudrtia déregé adémmaré kétsi, “a person being 


prepared beforehand is better than after - reflection.” 


. Kam némtse bagdte 8 ndndntse bags daba kam méogubén, lit. 


“he who has no house has no word in society,” 1. e. if one 

is SO poor as not to possess a house, no one will listen to him. 

Mana kéimuyé ndi nemétsia, tild ginem, tila koléné! lit. “if a 
A 


ted, 


1. 


Io 


14. 


205. 


26. 


ae. 
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woman speaks two words, take one and leave the other!”, 
i. e. believe only half of what a woman says, 

Burgontse birgd kenyéribé gadi, “he is as cunning as a weasel.” 
Kédmte ago rgala kamino tsedia, némgalaté pattsegin bagd, “if 
a men confers a benefit upon another, that benefit is not lost 
(to himself).” 

Kdnnu kam tsébui, lit. “fire devours a man,’ 
great distress. 


> i. e. one is in 


Kam dantse kéli kwoya, sima na kinnubéré gértegin, lit. “He 
draws near to the fire whose meat is raw,” i. ec. he who is 
anxious to obtain an object, gladly uses the requisite means. 


. Kam kam tserageni digo ago nantsen tsimdgent, “one does not 


love another, if one does not aceept any thing from him.” 
Tama sigo diniabé, “hope is the pillar of the world.” 


. Leman sigd diniabé, “riches are the pillar of the world.” 
. Lemdn sugd robe, “ property is the prop of life.“ 


Soba tsirebe miské ndin tei! “hold a true friend with both 
Your hands!” 

Kadrgenem kamurd yimia, niga ntsétsd, “if thou givest thy 
heart to a woman, she will kill thee.” 

Kugui timi litsia, wu niga bedntseskin, “I will pay thee, when 
fowls get teeth.” 


. Kargeté, sima kam kinnuré tsdtin, sima kam tsdnnaro tsatin, 


“it is the heart that carries one to fire or to heaven.” 


. Kam kargen kam tséteite Sima kérdigé, “he is a heathen who 


holds another in his heart,” i. e. who bears malice. . 

Kam nemé dm wirabé tsdtseranite nemé kitabubé tsétserani, 
ham nemé kitabubé tsdtseranite, nemé kimandeébe tsétserand, “he 
who does not believe what old people say, will not believe 
the sayings of the book; and he who does not believe the 
sayings of the book will not believe what our Lord says.” 
Afi nemkétsindd yayé, wote kirgenémga kamuré yimmt! * wha- 
tever be Your intimacy, never give thy heart to a woman!” 
Kaliag afi némgalantse ydyé tatanem dibigd tsétent, “ whatever 
be the goodness of a slave, he does not come up to a bad son.” 
Kalia ag6 kammeérsibé gant: kaliaré mersdnemia, sima niga 

° ° 


we. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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' ntsétso, “a slave is not a thing to be trusted: if thou trustest 


a slave, he will kill thee.” 
Kam ydntse gandwaté dsirntse tsakkata, lit. “one who has a 
younger brother, his secrets are covered,” i.e. he has a 
confidential friend. 
Kamte agé ngala dinia, alléyé igalan niré patsartsin, “if one 
° i) ? o ] 
does good, God will interpret it to him for good.” : 
ce) a tas) 
Komdndé kdmmoé leman tsi yayé, tata bagd kwoyd, lemante md- 
a g >] ° 
nantse bagd, lit. “if our Lord gives riches to a inan and there 
° ? D 
are no children, tbe riches have no word,” i. e. they have 
no meaning, no object, no value. 
Kam komandé tata t8inndma, dstrntse alldyé tsdktsenamago 
? c ° 9) 
“the man to whom our Lord gives children, his secrets God 
covers.” 
Ago fiqubété, komandé genya, rqidé daba hirigiamai tsurut 
g g oo o ? 
bagd, “as to what is future, even a bird with a long neck 
cannot see it, but.God only.” 
Dinia yermdnem bagoré, yermdnemma rgalgo, “since thou 
¥ ¢ goro, ¥ ¢ Gago; 
hast no benefactor in this world, thy having one in the next 
? to) 
will be all the more pleasant.” 
Kam ydntse tsambuna bagdya, sigad wadadai tsdtin, “he whose 
¥ ° g ve Gg ? 
mother is no more, him distress carries off.” 
Kam désirntse hamurd gultsegia, kamite siga tsaba setunbéro 
¢ i ¢ 8g 
tséako, “if a man tells his secrets to his wife, she will bring 
him into the way of Satan.” 
Kamuyé tsaba ngalavd kamga tsdkin bagd, “a woman never 
brings a inan into the right way.” 
Kam kana higuibé ntsétsoma bago, sai alla, “no one ean kill 
(i. e. satisfy) the appetite of fowls, except God.” 


. Agd dinianyin kéron kirnyinnd tata tserdgenago bagd, “nothing 


in the world loves its youngs more than a female slave and 
an ass.” 

Mi tdlaga kwoya, date galifa sobanemmi! “if thou art poor, do 
not make a rich man thy friend!” 

Nusétord lénemia , ate pat galifubén tsdmnenmi! “if thou goest 


to a foreign country, do not alight at a rich man’s house!” 


41. 


43. 


44. 


46. 
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Bulturé dinia watsi tsabalan, \it., “it became day, whilst the 
hyena was on its way,” i. e. one’s strength was broken be- 
fore he had gained his object. 


. Wima mei “tsiga kamadgunbé,” lit. “1 am king Elephant-bag,” 


i.e. [ama king so strong that I could carry an elephant in 


a bag, or I am so powerful as to think nothing too difficult 


3) 
for me. 
Wau tawdngi digo tsabalan wir dinia wasegi, \it. “1 arose ear- 
ly, but the dawning day overtook me on the way,” i. e. I 
married a wife in early youth but had no children by her. 
Kanuwdri nénemmt kwoya, kanwwate nénemibé? lit. “if thou 
doest not know hatred, doest thon know indifference?” 1. e. 
how is it that thou didst not see that I do not love thee, even 


though thou didst not find out that I hate thee? 


. Wu gésga gana riské, kolongé, kira gingimba? lit. “if I see a 


small tree, shall I leave it and take a large one?,” i. e. if I 
have a chance of marrying a young man whom I may easily 
manage, should I pass him bye and marry one who is too 
strong for me? 

A certain man took a long journey on which he first passed 
a rich man who had many children all of whom were girls. 
He saluted him, saying “dba tdlaga wise!” i. e. “poor man, 
how art thou?” This man was vexed on being called poor. 
He next passed a poor man who had many little children all 
of whom were boys, and him he saluted, saying: “dba gdlifu 
wuse!” i. e. “rich man, how art thou?” This man was vex- 
ed on being called rich. He next.met a man who had neither 
wife nor children and in the evening went to sleep in a pitch- 
dark house, without lamp: him he saluted, saying: “dba kam- 
pa wuse!” i. e. “blind man, how art thou?” This man was 
vexed on being called blind. At last he met a man lying un- 
der the kdigar-tree which has very long and sharp thorns: 
him he saluted, saying: ,, abd koa ngurdegt wise!” 1. e, “lame 
man, how art thou?” This man was vexed on being called 
Jame. When thie traveller returned, after a long time, he visit- 
ed these men again and addressed cach by the directly op- 


47, 


48, 


49. 


30. 


Hy) 


posite title; but then they were again vexed, since, during 
his absence, the prophecy contained in his former addresses 
had become realized. 

A certain man had a most beautiful daughter who was fre- 
quently courted But as soon as the suiters were told that 
the only condition on which they could obtain her was to 
bale out a brook with a groundnut-shell, they always walked 
away in disappointment. However at last one actually tried 
to fulfil the condition and he obtained the beauty; for the 
father said: “Kam dg tstra baditsia ttdo,’ i. e. he who un- 
dertakes what he sees will do it. 

Once in a famine a woman asked her husband to attend to 
the food on the fire, while she was going to fetch water. On 
her return she found him skimming off the foam, without 
being observed by him. After he had filled a calabash with 
foam, he hid it somewhere, supposing it to be the best part 
of the food. The woman did not let him know that she had 
seen him. But at dinner, when her husband, trusting in 
what he had hid, said to her “give me only a little and let 
our children have plenty,” she said to him: “abdntsa date bil- 
guro bigela gillemmi!” i. e. “father, do not call spray spring!” 
He did not understand what this meant till he went to eat 
what he had put aside for himself, and then found the cala- 
bash empty. 

The question was once asked: “hamanyin kddnganyin ndintsa 
ngubugd?” i.e. who are more in number the women or the 
men? One answered: “hodngama gandgd, kimama ngubugs: 
ago kamuga nguburd tsédenaté, hoanga mana kimubé pantsinté 
siga kamuro tamissagei, atemard kimate ngubit,” i. e. men are 
the minority, women the majority: the reason why there are 
more women is this that men who listen to what women say 
are counted as women. 
The Phula once sent the following message to the governor 
of a town: “hda bélama Tsdrami Daduimaté tégera tseba digo 
dndt Siro kedm yaté dinyé yéyogd!” lit. “May Sarah’s son, the 
Governor of Dadui make dumplings, till we come and bring 
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him milk and mash them that we may drink it together!” 
This message refers to the Pulo practise of mashing dum- 
plings in milk and then drinking it and its meaning is: ,pre- 
pare thyself for war, for we are about to attack thee!” 

51. The Bornu Governor sent the following message to the 
Phula: “sdéndi kodiga kwoya, tsa, ngd béri dénesgana, halt 
tsagnte, wia sandyua buiyé! lit. “if they are men, let them 
come; behold I have cooked meat, let them bring the sauce, 
that I and they may eat it!” i. e, lam prepared for the battle, 
we will have it as soon as Ye come! 

Ds Sintse tila dinian, tild latran, lit. “he has one foot in this 
world and one in the next,” i. e. he has one foot in the grave, 
or he is in imminent danger. 

53. Andi igdfo lukrdnben bényé, Vit. “we shall sleep behind the 

Coran,” i. e. we shall feel secure after an oath is taken. 

54, Kaldntsélan daigi, lit. “I stand on his head,” i. e. I sur- 

pass him. ~ 

55. Wate dibandon wu bagd, lit. “as for me, I shall not be in 

Your midst,” i. e. I will have nothing to do with You. 
36. Kargeni na tilon naptsent, lit. “my heart did not sit down in 
one place,” i. e. | was uneasy, disquiet. 
7. Tigtni amtsi, lit. “my skin is cold,” i. e. I am sad, grieved. 


eh) 
ho 


o 

58. Tsi mandré or lebalaré yakeskin, lit. “I put my mouth into a_ 
matter or dispute,” 1. e. I meddle with it. 

59. Alla kémuré kdlantse tsin, lit. “God gives a woman her head,” 
i. e. God gives safe delivery to a woman 

kimi kalantse tsebandin, Vit. “a woman obtains her head,” 
i. e. 2 women is safely confined. 

60. Pésga géreskin, lit. “I tie a face” i. e. I pull a long face, 
I look displeased , dissatisfied. 

61. Ménandé rgadléma tsaba tilon tsilageni, \it. “our word never 
left one and the same road” i. e. we never fell out or disput- 
ed with one another. 

2. Sandi mandnisa na tilord tsasake ov ganatsaya, lit. “they put 
their words in one and the same place,” 
mind, they are agreed. 


1. e. they are of one 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
ENIGMAS AND TALES. 


Havine given an example of the war-songs, we have 
only now to notice, as intellectual productions, the riddle 
and the tale. 

These two elements enter largely into the education 
of the children. The tale is captivating, and keeps them * 
quiet at their mothers’ side. The riddle exercises their 
minds, and, as it is usually proposed to several at once, 
it establishes a kind of rivalry among them, which is not 
without its effect in their general development. Imagine 
how a dozen little black foreheads must contract at the 
proposal of a puzzling question like the following: — 
“Do you know what it is which throws itself from 
the top of mountains without being broken?” There 
will be, doubtless, a good deal of whispering and 
scratchings of the head, before a little voice replies, 
“It is the water of a cataract.” The interlocutor 
continues : — 

“There is a thing which has neither legs nor wings, 
and which nevertheless travels very fast, and its pro- 

Z 
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gress is not stopped by precipices, rivers, or walls,” 
Some one answers, “It is the voice.” 

‘Name the ten trees, at the tops of which there are 
ten flat rocks?” Answer, “The jingers, tipped by the 
nails.” 

“Do you know a perpendicular mountain situated 
above a ravine?” Answer, “The nose, placed above 
the mouth.” 

“What is that which is continually coming and 
going in the same direction?” Answer, “A door.” 

*Do you know a little boy, motionless and dumb, 
who is warmly clothed in the daytime, and left naked at 
night?” Answer, “The peg on which the Basutos 
hang their coverings during the day.” 

“Do you know a thing which neither walks on the 
ground, flies in the air, nor swims in the water, and 
which nevertheless walks, ascends, and descends?” 
Answer, “The spider in its web.” 

It would be easy to collect a considerable number of 
riddles of this kind; but they will, probably, possess no 
further interest to the reader than that of proving that 
these people are not insensible to the pleasure of jeuz 
d’esprit. 

They have an endless variety of tales, which are for 
the most part very long. They are called chumos, or 
surprises, a title admirably suited to them, whether ap- 
plied to the substance or the form. If I may judge of 
them by those which have come under my observation, 
they are composed of an incoherent mixture of extra- 
ordinary adventures and descriptions of fabulous. ani- 
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mals, of the nature of our harpies and hippogriffs; in 
short, the grotesque and the monstrous enter largely 
into their composition. Nevertheless, here and there 
we find valuable moral lessons, proving that evil never 
remains unpunished. Perhaps, in compiling a large 
number of these stories, we might even find more than 
one allusion to facts of sacred history. The style is very 
animated, and generally adapted to the subject; in parts 
of a pathetic nature, it requires a vehemence which 
would appear extravagant anywhere but in a country 
where people give expression to all they feel. 


I. Tae Murper or MAcILoniane. 


Two brothers left the hut of their father, one day, 
to go and get rich. The eldest was called Macilo, and 
the youngest Maciloniane. After a few sleeps they 
came to a place where two roads lay before them, one 
leading to the east and the other to the west. The 
road in the direction of the rising sun was covered with 
traces of cattle; while upon the other nothing was seen 
but innumerable foot-prints of dogs. Macilo chose the 
latter, while his brother took the opposite direction. 
After a few days, Maciloniane came to a hill which had 
once been inhabited, and was much surprised to find 
there a number of pots turned upside down. It came 
into his head to turn them up again, to see if any 
treasure were hidden beneath them. He had already 
turned up a great many, when he came to a pot of 
immense size. Maciloniane pushed it violently, but 
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Chapter V. 
Proverbs. 


"The following ones were met with by the author: — 

1. As’dni tra wop ko, lit. ,,The state of having set the 
teeth on edge holds him,“ = ,,One’s teeth are set on edge.“ 
Sense: ,A burned child dreads the fire.“ Or somewhat like: 
»Bought wit is best.« Or: ,One learned wit.“ Or like the 
Germ. proverb: ,,Durch Schaden wird man Klug.“ Thus if for 
instance one goes to a place, of which he was told before that 
some evil will befall him there; but still goes, and the evil, 
which he before scorned at, comes upon him, on his return he 
may say: as’Ani tra wop-mi; and if asked to go to such a place 
again, he will refuse to do so by saying: | ko he ri, as’gni tra 
wop-mi, , do not go there, 1 learned wit.“ ‘ 


2. Mer, pa réfkat, pa wési; lit. ,,Swallow, it is bitter, it is 
dry.“ Sense: Take a thing patiently, however trying it may be.“ 
Or like the Germ. proverb: ,,Was ich nicht andern kann, nehm’ 
ich geduldig an.“ 

Note. The pronominal form pa, as used with the verb wési, 
which is the long form of wos, ,,get dry, be dry,“ and which, 
therefore, according to analogy ought to be 0; can only be 
accounted for on the ground that it is used with a proverb; 
where greater liberty is allowed with regard to the form of 
words, than in other common language. Another reason for 
which this form seems to be used, is to make it agree with 
the form of the preceding pronoun. The short form of wosi 
could not have been used here, because it is a positive 
proposition; but wos has the sense of ,get dry*; only in 
negative propositions it has also the sense of ,be dry“. See 
the Note after wos, v. n. in the Vocabulary. 

For the better understanding of this provérb it may be 
observed, that rénkat has reference to the acerb taste, which 
unripe fruit has (as unripe limes), which makes it very un- 
pleasant to swallow; and wési refers to dry food (as dry 
rice), which will not go down the throat so easily, as when 
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moistened with palaver-sauce, as this is made lubricous by 
a vegetable called ocra by the Liberated Africans in Sierra- 
Leone, which forms one of its ingredients. 


3. Séne Tsémpi o tas am-bal ka-tSemp; lit. ,Senge the 
Wise exceeded kings in wisdom.“ Sense: ,,Thou art wise? than 
I, I will not contend with thee.“ 

Note. Senge is a fabulous person, said to have lived in the 
first world, and to have been greatly renowned on account 
of his wisdom. (Cf. the word tsémpi, adj. in the Vocab.). 


4. Ak’ér ka-fot ka t§na he an-kdpatr; lit. ,,The empty belly 
(stomach) is no match for the chest.“ Sense: ,,A man cannot 
work well without eating.“ 


5. Télma Médu‘) o bentr a-tsik ka-tas; lit. ,A loquacions 
person (a babbler) hinders strangers from going on;“ i. e. ,,he 
must talk to them before they go on.“ 


6. Far-far g yi he kétsine; lit. ,,Making far-far does not loose 
itself,“ or: ,,One making far-far does not loose himself,“ or: ,.does 
not make himself free.“ Or: ,,The far-far does not loose himself.“ 

Note 1. This proverb is taken from the catching of a bird 
in a trap. It often happens that a bird is caught by one 
of its feet only; if so, it will struggle hard to get loose; 
but the more it struggles, the more it will be entangled. 
While thus struggling it makes a noise by the flapping of 
its wings resembling the sound of far-far, whence this word 
is taken; the sense of which is that a man will not free 
himself from a difficulty by much struggling. 

Thus if one has a palaver at the court, and then wants 
to talk again and again without being called upon to do so, 
thinking that by so doing he will extricate himself from his 

* difficulty; one of the old men at the court, or the king, may 

say to him: ,,F{r-far 9 yi he kétsine.“ 

Note 2. As to the form of this word, it is either an adjec- 
tive, when wini, ,a person“ is to be understood; or it 
might be a name for an individual of that class of persons, 
who behave in this way as stated abone. If it is taken as 


1) See the word Mdda in the Vocabulary, as also Télma. 
qs 
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‘an abstr. noun in Q-, we must suppose the prefix to be 
dropped; but it may be observed here, that the term far-far 
was otherwise only met with as an adverb in connection 
with the verb yO, ,make,“ used in reference to a bird 
caught in a trap, which struggles to get loose. (Cf. the Note 
at the 8», the proverb below.) 


7. Ma bar gbo tSimne, ma tra bar sap; lit. ,,Tie more thou 
strugglest, the more thou wilt be caught.“ The sense of this 
is much the same with the preceding one. The more a person 
struggles to extricate himself from a palaver at the Bare, or 
Court-house, by talking much and passionately; the more he will 
get entangled in it, by his incautions and unguarded expressions. 


8. Trama kadi o gbip he bom-an; lit. ,,To stand ahead does 
not catch a woman;“ or: ,,The being fi:st does not etc.;“ or: 
,One being first does not catch a woman;“ or: ,,A being first 
does not catch a weman,“ that is the one who asks first for 
a women to marry her, does not always get her. Sense: ,.He 
who hurries for a thing will miss i'; but he who takes time, 
will get it. Or something like: ,,Nothing good is done in a 
hurry.« Or like: ,,Hasten slowly fair and softly goes far in a 
day.“ Or like the Germ. proverb. ,,Eile mit Weile.“ 

Note. As regards the form trdma kadi, the greater part of 
what has been stated about the form far-far in the 6*. pro- 
verb above, applies also to this: Trdma kadi is either to 
be taken as an abstr. noun with the prefix o-, which, in 
that case, we must suppose to be dropped here; or it is to 
be looked upon as a verbal adjective, when w’ini may be 
understood. The latter supposition seems to be the correct 
one. The form trama kadi might possibly be an Infinitive 
absolute, in which case the pronoun 0 would be the irrela- 
tive or impersonal one. See the Preface § 20. 


9. An-kil 9 bentr a-méra gbdéntane; or: Pa Kil o bentr a- 
mera‘) gbéntane;?) lit. ,,The ground-pig prevents a mind spread- 
ing itself,“ that is hinders an agreement, or ,,a harmony of mind.“ 


1) Or: ,plan, desigy.* 
2) Or: ,making itself known,“ or: ,,diffusing itself.“ 


— 101 — 


Sense: ,He who works in secret (as the ground-pig does under 
the ground), prevents unity, being intent upon, by secret machi- 
nations, to sow the seed of disunity among those, who were 
likely to become of one mind about a thing or matter.“ 


10. Q trand 9-péto; o rak-rak, kére o bakar; lit. ,,He is 
like a European; he is of a delicate constitution,’ yet he is 
strong.“ This may be spoken in reference to a person, who 
is of a delicate health, but nevertheless able to do a great deal; 
because they say that Europeans in Africa are in general of 
delicate health, but yet able to accomplish a great deal in war 
and also otherwise. 
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PROVERBS IN THE EFIK, OR OLD 
CALABAR LANGUAGE. 


—_—~e— 


Tue Efik, or language of Old Calabar, is grouped by 
M. Koelle (Polyglotta Africana) among the unclassified 
languages of Africa. He has, however, viewed the sub- 
ject from a purely etymological stand-point. The dialect 
is spoken by a people who, expelled by intestine strife 
from the Ibibo, or Egbo Sherry (a large country, stretch- 
ing from the Cross River westward to the Ibos of the 
Niger), established themselves on the banks of the Old 
Calabar River. Their principal settlement is Atakpa, or 
Duke Town, about 30-35 miles from the sea, in N. lat. 
4° 57', and E. long. 8° 19’, with an estimated population 
of 4000 souls. Okuritunko, or Creek Town, about 6-7 
miles distant, is the second in size, and has contained as 
many as 3000 souls: it is now, however, in decadence. 
The total number of the Efik, or Old Calabar people, is 
laid down at 60,000; but no data exist for forming an 
exact computation. 

In this, the heart of the Biafran Bight, there is a 
peculiar luxuriance of language, each tribe speaking its 
own. “ For example, if we take Creek Town as a centre, 
and describe a circle of a hundred miles radius, we shall 
either include, or trench upon, the tribes of Usahadet 
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(Bakasey), Efut (Kameroons),* Aqua (Qua), Akayon, 
Uwet, Umon (Boson), Ekoi and Unene (Ibo). We 
have in this area at least eight different tribes, with as 
many distinct tongues, besides the Efik and its various 
dialects.” 

This and the extracts below given are borrowed from 
the laborious and scholar-like work, “ A Dictionary of 
the Efik Language, in Two Parts. 1. Efik and English. 
2. English and Efik. By the Rev. Hugh Goldie, Mis- 
sionary from the United Presbyterian Church, Scotland, 
to Old Calabar. Glasgow: Printed by Dunn and Wright, 
1862.” I have not altered the reverend gentleman’s 
orthography, and beg to return my best thanks for his 
kindness in explaining to me the meanings of the 
sayings. 


Afu edi Adiba. 
You are (strong as) an Adiba. 
N.B.—The latter is a large turtle of proverbial strength, 


2. 


Ubuene anyam urua ke afara. 
A poor man makes market with his shoulder (ie., 
shrugs his shoulders). 
N.B.—‘* A toom purse maks a blate merchant.” 


“This unLappy mode of travestying the good old Spanish name, 
‘SCamarones” is another sample of what light we derive from Mr. 
Cooley’s ‘‘Inver Africa laid Open” (!), p. 122. 
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Akan anwan i-que. 
“ Old woman cannot see.”’ 


N.B.—Meaning, small rain, a ‘‘ Scotch mist.” 


4. 
Onim aku ye idut (or ufok). 


They keep requital for country (or family). 


N.B.—Meaning, they remember an injury formerly passed over 
in their favour, and so pass over an injury done to them now; or 
they make return of evil. Aku, or Oku, is a debt of retribution, or 
& requital of good or evil. 


Mesin aku ye enye. 


I let pass what I might have made palaver about (that 
he may do 8o to me in return). 


N.B.—So I lay him under this obligation. 


6. 
Ekpuk etu abiat ekuri; akan abiat ama. 


A knot in the tree spoils the axe; famine spoils 
friendship. 


N.B,—Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus. 


7. 
Otuk owo nte otuk nkpo ke aquak. 


He grinds a man as one rubs something on a grater. 
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Asat owukha iyak. 
The Asat (ish) gives laws to the fishes. 


Onwon ata ye ekebe. 
You drink flood and ebb (i.e., always). 


10. 
Ata ada mi oduk ekebe ada mi owara. 
The tide carries me in and out. 


N.B.— Meaning, my changing inclination leads me to, and then 
away from, my purpose, 


11. 
Atai Abasi. 


“ The principal wife of God,” a name sometimes given 
to the Utere, or vulture, it being the “ Bird of Jove” 
in Calabar. In their mythology, Ibasi Ibum, and Inyan 
Ibum (probably personifications of Earth and Ocean) 
were sons of Ibum Eno. 


12. 
Atanyum. 
Literally, “ Speak the truth,” an Aqua phrase, mean- 
ing 8 gentleinan’s dance, connected with an E;bo (mye- 
tery or association). 
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13. 
Ofuro ayara. 
He becomes barren. 


N.B.—Spoken of one formerly respectable in conduct becoming 
addicted to evil habits. 


14. 
Ison odiok ibikput enye ofuro ayara. 
The soil is bad for the corn, it becomes good for 
nothing. 
N.B,—Said of a place in which a man becomes poor. 


15. 
Obaha mi. 


It escaped me. 


N.B.—Spoken, ¢.g., of a thing dropped out of the hand, or of 
a stone thrown, hitting some one accidentally. 


16. 


Owo emi abanade owo, owo enwen onyun abana 
enye ntre. 


A man who talks of others bekind their backs, another 
will talk of him in like manner. 


17. 
Iyak ebe inyan. 
The fish has been kept over one tide. 
N.B.—A proverbial phrase for It is spoiled. 
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18 
Kubiene enye nsia. 
Do not cause his bowels to wither. 


N.B.—Meaning, do not overpower him with dread. So aman 
will say, “ My bowels fail within me”’ (from great fright) ; or, “ in- 
tense dismay (mbariba) makes my body feeble.” 


19. 
Owo orn ebit idu nte ndek mon. 
That man is as frigid in his manner as cold water. 


20. 
Obiumo (or abiat) idemesic. 
She spoils herself. 


N.B.—Said of a woman bearing twins, who, in Old Calabar, 
are liable, like the mother, to be destroyed. 


21. 


Nyin ikpobon akam ino Abasi ikpon, kora Abasi 
okupde akam owo obonde ono Enye. 


We should pray to God only, for God hears the 
prayers which man addresses to him. 


N.B,—This I suspect to be a missionary saying. 


22. 


Imo isanake ikpon, owo miduhe eke etienede imo, 
ikon odua. 
The yawner says, he does not walk alone; if there be 
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no one to follow him (i.e., catch the infection), the leaves 
of the trees will fall. 


N.B.—This is a Nke, fable or adage, spoken by one who, know- 
ing that his death is determined on, seeks an opportunity to kill 
some one, 80 as not to die alone. 


23. 
Enye adana ubum. 
He secures the canoe by giving earnest-money. 


N.B.—The individual gives two coppers, one for the bow, and 
the other for the stern, as earnest money, so that he claims the 
right of purchasing the boat when it is made. The Okuk is a brags 
or copper rod, the circulating medium of Efik, as far as such exists. 


24. 


Okuk emi edi eridana Ukot. 


These coppers are the earnest-money of the Ukot (the 
Raphia vinifera, or bamboo palm), so that I claim to 
buy the Mimbo (or Min Efik, the palm-wine), when it 
is drawn. 


N.B.—“ Min” is any beverage but water. Min Makara, “white 
man’s beverage,” is rum. I have already noticed the similarity of 
the widely spread word Makara or Mbakara, with the American- 
negro slang “ buckra man,” 


25. 


Edet fa ke inua edekhe nte mkpai. 


Your teeth in your mouth are perfect, firmly com- 
pacted together, like a cluster of palm-oil nuts. 


N.B.—A neat and idiomatic compliment to a lady. 
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26. 
Eset esio ana sun nte emi mon edenide. 
His heart lies quiet like limpid water. 


27. 
Ufok etuk edeni. 
The house is rubbed quite clean. 


N.B.—When smeared with bois de vache, which lays all the 
dust. This is a custom here as in Hindostan. 


28. 


Adia uku ete esie. 
He reaps the benefit of the respect in which his father 
was held. 


N.B.—Said of a child receiving support from’ respect to his 
dead father. 


29. 
Ekpri etu adiana akamba ndien okpun. 
The small tree-climbing plant adheres to the large one, 
and thus grows big. 


N.B.—Meaning, he attaches himself to the fortunes of some great 
man, and so prospers. So the East Indian saying, that insects in 
flowers ride on the heads of Rajahs, 


30. 


Idian adiari, isua akabade. 
The cricket cries, the year changes. 
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31. 


Edim edep, idiokke aban; ama ebiere, ndien ada 
aban odiok. 


While the rain fell, he did not place his jar (to catch 
it) ; now that it is over, he takes his jar and places it. 
N.B.— Meaning, he has after-wit; he is wise behind-hand. 


32. 
Ebut ama enyene adia ye unen, unen ama enyene 
esie ada odok okom. 
If the goat has anything, he eats it with the fowl; if 
the fowl gets his portion, he goes up on the roof of the 
house. 


N.B.— Meaning, I share with you when I have anything; but 
you do not do go with me. 
33. 


Abasi mimana owo, Utere idnaha. 

If the Creator does not like a man, the (sacred) 
Utere-vulture will not descend (i.e., in token of the 
acceptance of his sacrifice when he makes the Usara-feast, 
and throws out flesh to be eaten). 


N.B.— Meaning, if God had not favoured, or been pleased with 
me, I should not have met with this good fortune. 


34. 


Owo odua ke ukut, adaha; owo odua ke inua, 
idahake. 

He who falls by his foot (i.e., slips) shall rise again; 
he who falls by his mouth shall not rise. 


N.B.—Meaning, by imprudent speech he commits himself, gives 
his enemy power over him. 
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35. 
Owo oru odubi ufok. 
That man makes his house big. 


N.B.—Meaning, he grows or is wealthy : the highest ambition 
of the “* gentleman ” being to build a grand abode. 


36. 
Abak odun ofiok eyup atat. 


He who comes early to climb knows the palm-nut 
which has the fly. 


N.B.—Meaning, he who knows him of old, knows what liberty 
to take with him; or, having known it himself, he is able to sym- 
pathise with others—Miseris succurrere discit. 


37. 
Cduck ntekhe, enye emen. 
He left an overhanging shade, and the other entered it. 


N.B.— Meaning, the one took advantage of the shade, or €over, 
which the bush afforded to follow the other unobserved. 


38. 
Enye oduokho mi. 


He falls upon me. 


N.B.—Meaning, he fastens a quarrel upon me : not being able to 
meet the great man who has angered him, he causelessly vents his 
wrath on me. 


39. 
Oduri eka enyin. 


He gives titles to his mother. 


N.B.—Meaning, he calls her by childish names of endearment. 
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40. 
Ndutke ndikok ntukon udia esie. 
I am unworthy to grind pepper for his food. 
N.B.—Meaning, his shoe’s latchet I am unworthy to loose. 


41. 
Akpa ke ebebat. 
He dies with the (free) man he has killed, in retalia- 
tion for killing a man. 


N.B. —Ebeba is retribution which does not repair the injury 
done, as in exacting a tooth for a tooth, &c. “ Usiene” implies 
restitution. 


42. 
Ebet, or Ebed. 


The smallest antelope in Calabar: it is said to indulge 
much in sleep; hence, a drowsy fellow. 


48. 


Ikon eben idianake eben ke idem; inua owo ifonke 
abanade owo. 

The leaf of the Eben (a kind of plum-tree) is not close 
to the fruit; the tongue of one man upon another is bad. 


44. 
Afa omoduk ebende nte oyu. 


You turn into a running sore, as a boil does. 


N.B.—Meaning, you become vile. 
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45. 
Anam eben-idem. 
He prepares something which may be buried with him 
(or used in his Ikpo). 

N.B.—The Ikpo, or funeral rites, open with a cry called Eku, 
and a ceremony named Eyarare Mkpa; literally, the revealing of 
the death. Until this is done a person, however long dead, is not 
legally 80; but is, in popular phraseology, said to be sick. There 
is a particular word—Mbukpuisi—for the unwashed state of women 
at such times. 


46. 
Enye otup ebeta ono mi. 
He speaks ironically to me. 


N.B.—Ebeta is an expression of annoyance, made by answering 
in an absurd way, as a man charged with a deed, when he knows the 
accuser to be aware of his innocence, answering, “ Yes, it was I who 


did it!” 
47. 


Ebok imana ebok ofat idibi. 
One monkey does not like another to get a belly-full. 


N.B.—Meaning, you grudge that I should get any. 


48. 


Moyum ndikut isu ye edem. 
I wish to see face and back. 
N.B.—To hear both sides of the question. 


49. 


Isu ye edem ebuno eneme. 
Face and back meet and talk. 
N.B.—Both parties meet and confer. 
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50. 


Owo ese edun edem nkpo, Abasi ese idem eset. 
Man looks only on the outside of things; God looks 
into the very heart. 


51. 
Inyan inyan ofiok edem ubum, kpa ntre ke Abasi 
ofiok ini mkpa. 
It is the sea only which knows the bottom of the ship, 
so God only knows the time of death. 


52. 
Ofop edem kiet, ada edem kiet edem udia. 
He burns one part of the tree, and with the other 
he cooks food. 


53. 
Edem edi uso odunde ata kiet ye edet. 
The tongue is a person of skill, dwelling in the same 
place with the teeth. 


N.B.—Silence is gold; it is good to say nothing that can pro- 
voke or that cannot be proved. 


54. 


Eyen Otukutute akan eyen eden-akpa. 

The young of the Otukutute (4 species of small shrimp) 
surpasses the young of the Eden-akpa (a certain large 
riverfish). 

N.B.—Meaning, the child of the poor man often outstrips, in 
the race of Fortune, the con of wealth. 
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55. 
Akanam nkpo oru nte Ederi. 
He did that thing as if it were Ederi. 


N.B.—Meaning, as if he were drunk (i.e., imperfectly, or in a slo- 
venly way). Ederi, or Ereri, are two days in the Calabar week, called 
respectively Aqua and Ekpri (Great and Small) Ederi. When used 
without adjective, Aqua must be understood, and the day is called 
in the River “ Calabar Sunday,” kept with feasting and tippling. 


56. 
Ikpaha ke edet. 
It has not lost a tooth. 
N.B.—Meaning, it is not a whit the worse, or not one of his 
things has he lost. 
57. 
Edim idibonke udi mi. 
The rain shall not beat on my grave. 
N.B.—Meaning, I have a son to build a house over my grave. 


I am not childless. 


58. 


Unam obaha afia, ababak edinukha etu. 

The animal escapes the trap, and stands in dread of a 
bent stick. 

N.B.— Our “ Burnt bairns dread the fire.” 


59. 


Edisam owo inyeneke ibat. 
A man sauntering (unsettled) has no business. 
N.B.— He does not attend to his own matters. 
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60. 
Mbok, ikot nyin, mbufa ekubigi edup ke iton union. 
I beseech you, friends, do not behead Edup on account 
of its long neck. 


N.B.—The Edup is a species of brown antelope. The meaning 
is, do not condemn the man merely on account of his bad character. 


61. 


Kuda owo isu efe une ‘nan ebigi. 
Don’t take a man before the palaver-house, and give a 
blind man the beheading of him. 
N.B.—Don’t set me to do a thing of which I know nothing. 


62. 
Efiakha mi. 


““ My finding!” an explanation when one comes upon 
anything of treasure trove, as boys cry “ Tibs I!” 


63. 
Ata ada mi oduk, ekebe ada mi owara. 
The flood takes me in, and the ebb takes me out. 
N.B,.—Meaning, that varying purpose, or desire, makes me unstable. 


64. 
Ekikere esie etie nte mon ubum, aka isu afiak edem. 
His opinions are like water in the bottoin of a canoe, 
going from side to side. 
N.B.—Meaning, that, unstable as water, he shall not excel. 
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65. 

Ekpa ete, ikaka urua, ikaha ibit Itu, edi ibit ama 
enem imo, imo iwaha inek. 

Says the Epka (a small, bald-headed woodpecker), he 
was going to market ; he was not going to the drum at 
Itu (alias Old Ekrikok, a tribe and district on the east 
bank of the Cross River); but the drum was so pleasant, 
that he turned aside and danced.” * 


N.B.—Meaning, I did not seek this; I have been led into it. 


66. 
Abiat ekpe. 


Literally, He spoils Egbo; «.¢., he, by a certain cere- 
mony, appeals to Egbo, or claims the interference of a 
member of Ecbo. 


N.B.—Ekpe is the firat and original grade in the Egbo insti- 
tution, a kind of West-African Freemasonry. 


67. 

Ekpeberusun ete, eyn nkpo edi ndaha iba, itie-itie 
imo imen ifoa ita; itie-itie ifoa emen imo ota. 

The Ekpeberusun (a kind of scarabeus) says, “ Times 
are not always alike; sometimes he lifts the ball of dung, 
and throws it to the ground; sometimes it lifts him, and 
throws him to the ground.” 


N.B.— One must meet with adversity as well as prosperity. 


* It is to be observed in the Efik that it uses the third personal 
pronoun, instead of the first; the latter is the picturesque form in 
which the tpsissima verba of the speaker are put in the Scriptures 
and in the languages of Western Asia. 
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68. 


Ek-pe-nyen-e-u-kut-e-tib-i-e-nan-i-dib-i. 
Literally, “If he had a foot, it would come out through 
the belly of a cow.” 


N.B,—The proper name of a constellation. 


69. 

Ekpenyon Ibiirtam. 

The name of a great juju, or fetish in the Ibo 
country, at the unexplored place called Odu, or Aro, 
resorted to for ordeal trial, and various abominations, by 
all the coast tribes between the Niger and Old Calabar. 
Thence, it is said, the Calabar people brought their 
Ekpenyon, or most common object of Efik worship, viz., 


a piece of the Ekdm tree, frequently surmounted by a 
human skull. 


70. 


Ekpo akpa mbufa ituaha, etua udi; usun ekpo oyum 
akan udi. 

You lament not the dead, but lament the trouble of 
making a grave ; the way of the ghost is longer than the 


grave. 


N.B.—Meaning, his case is mcre to be deplored than yours. Ekpo, 
incorrectly translated Satan, demon, devil, &., isa ghost still remain- 
ing on earth—though a ghost-land or Hades (04/0 Ei:po), is sometimes 
spoken of—and doing as much injury as possible. Hence the 
biennial ceremony of Ndok. About the month of November they 
set up Nabikim, or scare-crows, of old cloth, &c., to attract and trap 
the ghosts of thoee who died since the last purification. A few 
days afterwards they begin, in the evening, a terrible noise, scream- 
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ing, firing, drumming, and battering house doors, which lasts till 
the morning. The Nabikim are then thrown into the river, and the 
town is considered purified. I have heard of a similar ceremony 
performed upon an effigy of Judas Iscariot in Catholic lands. Ekpo 
also means a cramp, which is believed to be the effect of “ pos- 
session ;” and Mbum ’Ekpo, supernatural beings, or devil-men, is a 
familiar name for whites. 


71. 
Ekpuk etu abiat ekuri; akan abiat ima. 
The tree-knot spoils the axe ; hunger spoils love. 


72. 
Eku ete, esin udia ke mfine awak, ke ida iton imo 


The rat says, “ Put plenty of food in the trap, for he 
takes his neck and goes: he risks his neck.” 


N.B.— Meaning, there is a good deal of risk and trouble in the 
matter; make the reward liberal. 


78. 

Ikot itie ekuku-ekukn, esa onwin idem. 

The forest is full of pit-falla; the Esa crooks itsel’, 
bends its body in the narrow turnings, in order to 
escape. 

N.B.—Meaning, there is plenty of trouble there: a small man 
should walk warily, lest he be involved; or, there is a quarrel 
against me, I cannot go. The Esa is a very amall, bay-coloured 


antelope, found in Ibibio, and of which is said “Esa abon unam” 
- -Esa is the king of beasts. 
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74. 
Ekuriku otarade enye ke idem. 
Literally, Ekuriku (risings in skin from cold or fear, 


goose-skin, hair on end, horripilation,) rises up abun- 
dantly. 


75. 
Enye oduro ke edem enin. 
He mounts on the back of the elephant. 


N.B.—Meaning, he puts himself under the protection of a 
great man. The elephant has never been literally ridden in inter- 
tropical Africa, 


76. 
Ama ke enyin. 


He loves to the eye. 
N.B.—Meaning, he makes an outward show of friendship. 


77. 
Onim enyin ke usun, ete, enye eyedi mkpon. 
He keeps his eye on the door. 


N.B.—Meaning, he waits in expectation for one coming to-morrow. 


78. 
Ntakha akpan ke usun inwan ererimbut imana owo 
udono. 


As an old torn basket on a farm road, so the world 
does not like a sick man. 
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79. 
Ererimbut odaha owo akpanika nte mbre. 
The world speaks truth to a man as play. 


N.B.— Meaning, it is true what I say; but I do not bring it for- 
ward as an accusation. 


80. 
Erise ke isu. 


Literally, a beholding the face ; hence a finding favour- 
able reception for a proposal or request. 


81. 
Afa erut. 


You are uncircumcised: a taunting reproach. “ Mbobi,”’ 
or circumcision, is practised, though not as a religious 
rite, by both sexes; boys are operated upon about eight 
days after birth; girls on reaching puberty, and whilst 
secluded and fattened for marriage. 


82. 
Ebiet etie okuku-okuku, esa obok idem. 
The ground slopes ; the Esa antelope leans to one side 
in walking. 


N.B.—Meaning. there is danger or quarrel: it is wise in an 
wninfluential man to stand aloof. 


83. 
Ini Esefe ye Akpara. 


The time of Esefe and Akpara. 


N.B.— These proper names are apparently used only in proverbs. 
The above adage corresponds with our “time of Adam and Eve.” 
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84. 
Eset mi oduk ye enye. 
My life is set upon her. 


N.B.—“ Eset,” the liver, is here, as in Western Asia, generally 
the seat of the affections. In old days we had the spleen, so Dunbar, 
in the “ Merle and Nightingale,” sings,— 

“* God bade eke love thy neighbour fro the spleen.” 


Of late years, the heart is the intellectual viscus. The Efiks speak 
of “a word from the liver” (i.¢., sincere opinion), “a large liver,” 
a “double liver” (deceit), and “ no liver” (or no courage), whilst 
in danger a man’s “ liver fails him.” 


85. 
Uwem fu etie nte esikon (or, ukut esikon). 
Your life is like a tobacco-pipe (or tts shank). 


N.B.— Meaning, you are easily destroyed. 


86. 
Manam nkpo ma Esunkomonko! 
I shall do that thing, by Esunkomonko! 


N.B, —This is an oath by a supernatural being that inhabits the 
bush between Duke Town and its dependency Henshaw Town. 


87. 
Etigi okup idok onwum idem; okup ndaeyu akpa 
etak. 
The Etigi or Okro ( Hibiscus esculentus) hears the time 
of harvest and bears fruit, reproducing itself; it hears 
the dry season and perishes. 


N.B.—Meaning, you come near me only when there is anything 
to be had, not when work is in hand. 
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88. 
Etikit-ekpo otup ama idan. 
Etikit-ekpo (a small bird) shoots away, exhausts all 
your arrows, avoiding them easily from its small size. 
N.B.—Meaning, I can easily put aside all you do or say against 
me. 
89. 
Etikuo mon. 
Water drawn with the back towards the river or 
spring, and in certain cases used as a charm. 


90. 
Etikuo idim inono ewok. 
A stream coming down won’t let yon swim up. 


N.B.—You cannot swim against the stream, a proverb common 
to almost all nations. 


91. 
Etiridon oduk owo enyin akabade okput. 
If the sap of Etiridon (a certain tree or shrub) go into 
the eye of any one, it becomes a cataract. 
N.B.—This is a popular belief. 


92. 
Expo ete, eke ererimbut; ererimbut ete eke 'Ekpo. 
Ekpo says he belongs to the world; the world says he 
belongs to Ekpo. 

N.B.—Meaning, he tries to keep in with both parties, like 
Esop’s bat. Such men are reproachfully called “‘ Etinkeni Ekpo,” 
and these uncivilised people think it a point of honour, unlike us, to 
take one side and to keep to it. 
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93. 
Nwariwa ada etuek-etuek, ete, akpa edi ofn owo. 
Nwariwa (a kind of tree) stands with clustering fruit 
(and) says, “ An orphan is a slave.” 
N.B.—Meaning, the state of the fatherless is pitiable. 


94. 
Etun-etun inyeneke abak ada; unam mkpa inyeneke 
uton. 
Etun (a small kingfisher) cannot afford an allowance 
for dividing it; a dead animal has no ears. 
N.B.—Meaning, he is deaf to what I say. 


95. 
Ntukon ayat ke usun iton, ererimbut ama mi ke 
eyen-nsek. 
Pepper bites the throat; the world loved me when I 
was a child. 


N.B.—I was a favourite in infancy ; but now it is otherwise. 


96. 
Afu oyum ndida mi ’nam unen eyit fat 
Do you wish to make me your peace-offering, your 
scape-goat P 
N.B.—Said to one who, after being reconciled to a friend, shows 
his seal by fastening.a quarrel upon some other for touching any- 
thing belonging to his friend. Eyit is a medicine of various ingre- 
dients sprinkled over those who come together after a difficulty : 
the concocter, as he stirs it about, curses himself and others if they 
harbour any malice in their hearts. A more simple symbol of re- 


conciliation is for one party to drink off half a glass of rum, and then 
hand it to the other, who finishes it. 
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97. 
Mon odiokho ke ata mon odiokhode, eyen esere ke 
eyu ete odude. 
Water rests in the place it should rest, finds its level. 


N.B.—Everything according to its nature; and the boy is saucy 
while his father lives. 


98. 


Enye afak usun. 
He redeems the road. 


N.B.—Meaning, he purchases from his fellow-townsmen who 
have preceded him the right of going to a market. 


99. 
Afak idem esie. 
She redeems herself. 


N.B.— Spoken of a female slave who bears a child for her 
master. 


100. 
Afakha mi ke edet. 
It sticks in my teeth. 


N.B.—Meaning, the injury or slight comes from a quarter, in 
which I dare not show resentment. 


101. 
Efep isu ke ika oru. 
He turns away his face from that word. 


N.B.—This shows dissent or displeasure, and at the same time 
blinking the question. 
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102. 
Ndaeyu efere owo. 
The dry season makes one feel lightsome. 


103. 

Enye oflara kenyon nte adan. 

He floats on the surface like oil. 

N.B.—He is not in the secret; he does not penetrate the 
matter. 
104. 

Fium nkoi. 

A crocodile with a spine like a catfish. It is said to 
be smaller than the other two species (the long-mouthed 
and the garial or short-mouthed), but more dangerous, 
and to drive the others from any creek which it enters. 
Into this animal, which is probably fabulous, persons 
who have a charm for the purpose are said to meta- 
morphose themselves for malicious purposes. 


105. 
Enye ofon mi okut usen. 
He was lucky for me at the opening of the day. 


N.B.—Meaning, he was the first person I saw on coming out in 
the morning, and he brought me luck. Also a Hindu superstition. 


106. 
Abon (or, nkpo) oru ifonke aba. 
That chief (or thing) is no longer good for anything. 


N.B.—A phrase, sometimes used covertly to announce the death 
achie. 
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107. 
Fuk idibi. 
Blow your belly. 
N. B.—A jocular phrase, spoken to one with an empty stomach, 


108, 

Ntan udi ofuk (or, otak) mi. 

The dust of the grave touches me, or causes a fluttering 
sensation in the neck or back of tl:e shoulders, when one 
feels wearied when digging a prave. 

N.B.—Supposed to forewarn a man of his death. This spas- 
modic and fluttering sensation in any part of the body, or knocking 
the foot against anything, is a warning that something is about to 
happen. The first sensation does not always presage evil; some- 
times a fluttering of the vein or skin is deemed a token of good; 


when the uduri-uden, a part of the leg on which the paddle rests, 
gives the sign, it shows the paddler that he must go into his canoe. 


109. 
Enye ofuro ekpe. 
He assumes the appearance or practices of a leopard. 
N.B.—Meaning that, by painting his body with stripes he dis- 
guises himself so, and lurks in the bush to attack people or animals 


with sharp-pointed weapons. He is also called MfGro-ekpe, “ sham- 
leopard.” 


110. 

Than. 

A stake or stakes put up by the Efiat people to mark 
out their fishing-grounds. They are reverenced as objects 
of superstitious rites, or their site is chosen as a spot to 
pay such rites. 
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111. 
Ibe. 


Leanness of body, exhibited by 4 child when, through 
renewed pregnancy, the mother is unable to yield it 
proper nourishment. 

N.B.—This is contrary to the practice of the people. 


112. 
Tbok. 


An object of worship, protecting from evil. It is in 
the shape of either a dwarf or of a human head, is 
adored by offerings, and kept inside the house to pre- 
serve it from harm. 


118. 
Ibok-ekon. 
War medicine. It is of two kinds: one, probably an 
intoxicant, inspires courage; another, rubbed on the 
body, gives safety in the fight. 


114. 
Ibuk isinke ofop. 
Even a miser does not refuse his cook part of what he 
roasts. 
N.B.—Meaning, you will surely allow me this. 


115. 
Enye enyene eti ibuut. 
He has a good head. 
N.B.—Meaning, he is a man of understanding. 
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116. 
Owo oru odu ke idak fa. 
He is as familiar with your affairs as if he were a 
member of your family. 


117. 
Owu idaha nuenubok kiet isio idan. 
A man does not use one finger to take out an arrow. 


N.B.—Meaning, he is but one, he cannot do it. 


118. 
Kude akan idap. 
Do not die! 
N.B.—Spoken ironically to a lazy man. 


119. 
Idem omum enye. 
The demon possesses him: he is a demoniac. 
N.B.—Such possession is commonly believed in. The Idem is 

an invisible superhuman being, inhabiting woods and waters, wor- 
shipped and propitiated by prayer and offering. It is also a repre- 
sentative of Egbo, who runs about the town, Egbo himself appearing 
only on great occasions. The Idem of each class of Egbo has his 
own insignia, Finally, it is a proper name, and spoken as a Nke, or 
fable; it means that the person to whom it is applied is weak for 
want of food. 


120. 
Ika idibi. 
Literally, matter of belly (ie., @ concealed affair). 
The Anglo-African translates this, “ Palaver lib for him 
*tomach.” 
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121. 
Obup idion. 
He enquires at Idion, or mutters incantations, when 
going through his tricks. 


N.B.—Idion is witchcraft, wizardy, the spells of the Abia-idion, 
or magician. 


122. 
Idumo akan ikpon, ikanke ota. 


The attempt exceeds the ability of one, not of a mul- 
titude. 


N.B.—Meaning, union is strength. 


123. 
Idumo enin odumo ke okom. 
An elephant will reach to the roof of the house. 


N.B.—Said when the greatness of any one is much talked of. 


124. 
Nka iferi, or nkaiferi. 
The naked class. 
N.B.—Meaning, young unmarried girls. 


125. 
Afa edi ifiok. 
You are wisdom itself. 
N.B.—Said in ridicule to a wiseacre. 
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126. 
Etie ikpon ifiok ownt fi; etie iba afu ownt ifiok. 
By yourself, wisdom destroys you; with another, you 
destroy wisdom. 
N.B.—A neatly turned adage, meaning that it is safe to take 
advice. 
127. 
Ifoa Ekpok. 
The earth of the large lizard Ekpok; sometimes used 
like album gracum. 


128. 
Enye enyene Ifot. 


He is possessed of Ifot. 

N.B.—lIfot is a something existing in the stomachs of male and 
female persons and animals, Those who possess it have magic 
powers over others, and are tried by the ordeal of the Ekpese or 
Esere “ chop-nut,” or “Calabar poison-bean” (Physostigma veneno- 
sum.) 


129. 
Neio ifot ke min. 
I will take away the Ifot (or fetish) from the drink. 


N.B.—A common custom, according to which the man who 
serves the drink or food takes a litle himself in presenting it to 
others, and this shows that they are safe. 


180. 
Enye oduri kpupru ke ifakhi. 
He puts all into his lap. 


N.B.—Meaning, he persists in the thing or habit, be it good or 
bad. 
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131, 
Owo ada nkpo oru oduri enye ke ifukhi. 
Some one takes and puts it in his lap. 


N.B.—Meaning, the person persists in charging him with it, or 
in making it a big matter. 


132. 
Ada ke ifure. 
He obtains it easily (e.g., from a friend, not being 
under the necessity of working for tt). 


133. 
Asana ke ifure. 
He goes after his pleasure. 
N.B.—Meaning, he goes to see a friend, not to “ make palaver.” 


184. 
Mbok ofon yak nyin itie itie ke ufok emi ke ifure. 
I beseech thee let us remain in this house in quiet- 
ness. 


N.B.—A prayer uttered by one entering into a new or strange 
house, as he pours out a little rum or palm wine in libation. 


135. 
Ika okono mfan. 


The deliverance (or sentence delivered) hangs up the 


pepper. 

N.B.—Meaning, the matter is settled. Mfan is the root of 
“Mbukpa,” which resembles Malaguetta pepper in form and taste, 
and is used as pepper. The small tubes are strung as beads, and 
hung round the neck, as a sign of submi:<sion, giving protection in 
war or in palaver. To ‘‘eat Mfan” is to be reduced to the greatest 
straite. 
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136. 

’Ma ndaha ika mi, afu obop ke ikon otup oduok; 
ini ama anam, afu etuene ikan asana oyum. 

I gave you advice; you tied it to some grass and 
tossed it away; having done so, you lighted a torch and 
went about seeking it. 

N.B.—Meaning, I gave you my advice, but you rejected it; now 
you find it is of value to you. 
137. 
Tkon-eset. 
A beat-breast. 


N.B.—Meaning, an office-bearer in each Nka or order, of which 
there are now seven, divided chiefly according to age. Each of them 
takes its turn to watch the town; and in case of war or public work 
the inhabitants are called out according to their several classes. The 
official announces the resolutions of the Nka in any matter by 
knocking his breast. He also claims as his perquisites the breast of 
any animal killed for a class-feast. 


138. 
Ebok okup ikon eyen atu ikot, eke ata ikot, enye 
ikupke. 
The monkey hears the cough of the hunter’s attendant, 
but does not hear the monkey’s own. 


N.B,—Meaning, you make a great ado when any one does 80, but 
you do eo yourself without scruple. 


139. 
Akaka ikot ikut? 
Did you go to the tortoise bush ? (i.e., to watt to catch 


one.) 
N.B.—Said to anyone who keeps others waiting on him. 
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140, 
Oquahare ikpat ke ebiet oru. 
He wipes his feet at that place. 
N.B.—Meaning, he declares he will have nothing more to do 
with it. 
141. 
Owo oru! Ikpikpu esie! Inamke! 
That man! His is nocrime! He did not do it! 


N.B.—Exclamations used by bystanders to clear a man when 
unjustly accused. 


142. 
Udari okpodum ntek, ika ekpetebe ikpon. 
If the Udari (fruit) should produce the branches, then 
justice might come forth for the friendless. 


148. 
Ikukpa odaha ete, imo ique afia enyon; tma ikut, 
imo imakpa. 
Ikukpa (the wild guinea fowl 7?) says he sees no suare 
above ; should he see one he should die. 


N.B.—Meaning, it is good to keep out of harm's way, or, as 
others explain it, he is beneath my notice, not worthy of being 
spoken to. 


144, 
Ikunetu ntan afia idaha owo edere inyun ikut. 
The Ikunetu (red sandy clay used for plaster and dab) 
does not take a man, and the world continues to see him. 
N.B.—Meaning, the grave gives not back the dead. 
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145. 
Afa emesin ubok fu ke etak ikut. 
You put your hand under the tortoise-shell. 


N.B.—Meaning, you placed yourself in the power of an extor- 
tioner. 


146. 
Ikut ye equon, edem ukem. 
The tortoise and the snail, their backs are the same. 


N.B.— Meaning, you need not give yourself airs on account of 
any fancied superiority. Pig-iron versus tenpenny nails. 


147. 
Ikut-enyin eno idike eno: ntie ke ufok mi nyokho 
eno, ndien eset adat mi. 
A gift given after coming under the eye is no gift: I 
sit in my house and unexpectedly receive a gift, then my 


heart is glad. 
N.B.—A fair specimen of the negro’s deep study of “ The Plea- 
sures of ‘ Dash.’” 
148. 
Ini anameti. 


Time causes remembrance. 


N.B.—Meaning, little valued when possessed, it is regretted 
when gone. 


149. 
Enyin edi ino. 
The eye is a thief. 
N.B.—Meaning, it wanders from one object to another. 
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150. 
Enyene inua enyene ubok; enyene inua-inua ifonke. 
If he has hand and mouth too; but to have mouth 
only is not good. 


N.B.—Meaning, it is foolish to boast, unless the boaster can 
make good what he says. 


151. 
Enye enine fi ke inua nte inun. 
He is sweet as salt in your mouth. 


N.B.—Said ironically of one who is always showing himself 
hostile. 


152. 
Inyan (or mfin) emi esiere nwan ye ebe. 
This water (or this day) is like wife and husband. 


N.B.—Meaning, there are contrary currents, or unsettled 
weather. 


153. 
Iyak akpa inyan esin; ibietke ntutu inyan ibum. 
The sea rejects the dead fish; it does not seem to have 
been in the ocean. 


N.B.—Meaning, now I am useless, you cast me off. 


154. 
Ekikere asana isan akan ikpat; ikpat akpasana 
isan ekikere, okpokut mi idiok eyen. 
The thought travels quicker than the foot ; if the foot 
should travel at the thought’s rate, you would call me a 
bad boy. 


N.B.—Meaning, if action were as ready as thought, we should 
reveal many a now concealed folly, 
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155. 
Idaha inuen edi isara. 
The standing of a bird is just his perching. 


N.B.—Meaning, I stand as you see; I have nothing to do in the 
matter. Or, he stands as you see, with nothing but his cloth around 


him. 
156. 
Isebe ete, inwanake enwan, itokhake utok, iyekup 
edem ke iko. 


The crab says he does not fight nor quarrel, but he 
will bear his back in the calabash (i.e., be captured). 


N.B.—Meaning, why do you come to make palaver, or assault 
me so? We have no quarrel, 


157. 
Nkpo iseri. 
A thing touched by another, which the proud man 
(owo sseri) cannot use till it is wiped. 


158. 
Enyene ison-ika. 
He has but one word. 
N.B.—Said of a true man. 
159. 


Akpatre isuni ikanke mkpa. 
There is no worse curse than to desire a man’s death. 


N.B.—We also say, “ It is ill waiting for dead men’s shoes.” 
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160. 
Owok nte iteminun. 
He swims like a basket of salt (i.e., he sinks). 


N.B.—Said in ridicule to one who cannot swim. The Item- 
inun is the fillet or cone of Nkanya (palm fronds, of which roof- 
mats are made), in which the people store salt. 


161. 
Ono ituen esok fi. 
He sends his threat to you. 


N.B.—A feather of the Ituen (a large black and white fish- 
hawk) and wad of gun are sent from one tribe or town to another 
as a threat or declaration of war, which opens if the articles are 
accepted. So the Ntan-ituen, or hawk’s feather, can be worn on the 
head only by one who has killed or captured an enemy in battle. 


162. 
Anwambana inyeneke okudok aran, ete idia iwewe. 
The cat has not a farthing’s worth of oil, yet he says 
he will feast on Iwewe. 


N.B.—Meaning, your aim is above your means. The Iwewe is 
a dish of coarsely-mashed yams, not adhesive like Fufu. 


168. 
Owo ifiokke iwuk uwem esie. 
One knows not the stability of his life (i.e., how long ut 
will continue). 


164. 
Iyak okpun onyon aka idim. 
The fish when grown big returns to his rivulet. 


N.B.—Meaning, you must not forget your origin. 
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165. 

Owo iyip. 

A man of blood, a blood-man, one who has taken the 
Mbiam-iyip (blood-oath) and has made brotherhood with 
another by tasting of his blood. A common practice 
throughout Pagan Africa. 


166. 


Ofon owo ndikut ukut, nkan mkpa. 
It is good for a man to bear trouble rather than die. 


167. 
Inyene akan enye idem. 
His wealth is superior to him. 


N.B.—Meaning, he is an insignificant man whose wealth is his 
only importance. 


168. 
Enye ada owo akana ke ibuut (or akana owo ke 
ibuut ono ewut, or osio isup). 
He gives up a man as his substitute to be killed, or to 
liquidate his fine. 


N.B.—This “substitution” system, the “ Badli” of India and 
Sindh, is exceedingly common in Old Calabar. Another saying is, 
“He (the slave) dies for that for which his master should have died.” 


169. 


Kere odaha, ete, owo ekere nte anamde utum, ke 
ekem ini utum. 
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The Kere (a rare small bird whose note is heard in the 
plantations when clearing-time approaches) says, “ Men 
must think of doing work, as the time for work has 
come.” 


170. 
Uwem esie (or iton esie or enye okobo fi). 
His life (or injury) lies upon you. 


N.B.—Meaning, it will be your crime if you kill him by Ifot. 
See No. 128. 


17. 
Enye edi aqua etu emi nkpo okomode keset; enye 
ama odua, kpupra nkpo akpa. 
He is a large tree on which all things hang, or are 
entwined ; if he falls, all perish. 


N.B.—Spoken of a great man. 


172. 
Mo ekpehe enye emana. 
They cut off his birth (i.e., his rising greatness). 


N.B.—Meaning, they destroyed (kpehe) him to prevent him 
becoming too great or wealthy—a fatally common practice in 
Calabar. 


173. 
Kpi nton. 


Nick the bamboo (that runs across the roof). 


N.B.—Meaning, remember it, treasure it in your memory. 
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174. 
Abia-ibok okpoha ukpon fu, ono fi ukpon owo enwen. 
The Abia-ibok (medicine-man) changes your soul (1ifé 7) 
and gives you that of another. 


N.B.— Meaning, you being about to die, he gives you the soul 
(life ?) of one who is likely to live long, bestowing yours in its place, 
so that you live and he dies. 


175. 
Okpori ukut eberi ke ebek. 


He wipes his trouble on bis cheek. 


N.B.—Meaning, he exercises a patient forbearance. 


176. 
Ekpe iba, ubum okuba. 


The two-mouthed man; his canoe will turn bottom up. 


N.B.—Meaning, evil will befall him. 


177. 


Okuk enye nkpo. 
He shut her up to fatten (i.e., before marriage). 


178. 
Nte afa okukha nkpo. 


Do you seclude yourself (i.e., as @ young woman wien 
fattening for marriage) ? 


N.B.—Spoken to a man who sits much in the house. 
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179. 
Eyen okune ofon. 
Lit., The boy tries on a waistcloth (the local toga virilis, 
meaning, he attains the age of puberty). 


N.B.—Usara ukune-ofon is the feast given on that occasion : 
the father fixes the time generally when the sun has passed his 
fifteenth year. 


180. 
Ota mkpon oyum mba. 


The planter of koko (Colocasia esculenta) wishes but 
a seedling. 


N.B.—Meaning, having a nest-egg, or something to begin with, 
he will multiply. 


181. 
Mo eyesubo mbai mbufu nte owo osubode mbai abia. 
They will destroy you as men destroy the Mbai (i-e., 
yam-cuts for planting, laying waste the plantation). 


N.B.—Meaning, they will destroy you and your race, rvot and 
branch. 


182. 
Nda mon ison ntuak oko? Idun mbia oson mKpa. 
Where shall I get a spot to plant a fence (i.e., to build 


a house)? The abode of the tale-bearer is worse than 
death. 


183. 
Oduok mo Mbiam. 
He throws them Mbiam. 


N.B.—Mbiam is a liquid tasted when swearing, and causing 
dropsy to perjurers. The above means, he throws this liquid about 
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the place to punish those that have been guilty of a theft, the per- 
petrators of which are unknown. When one would “annuak 
Mbiam,” or release himself from the oath, he must present gifts to, 
and forward prayers through, the keeper of Mbiam. 


184, 
Itiat ofon urua, edi mbiumo. 
A stone is a good market thing, but it is a burden. 
N.B.—Meaning, the thing is desirable, but it is beyond my 
purse; or the woman is fair, but her expensiveness renders her 
unfit for my wife. 
185. 
Idiok etu nte edinukha mbokok ete, inenekede, enye 
obuno. 
The bad tree, like the crooked sugar-cane, says he will 
not straighten ; he breaks. 
N.B.—Meaning, he is now too old to change his habits. 


186. 
Inyan akamana ofiok edem ubum; mbubet afu ofia- 
rade do edi ikpikpu. 
The sea from its birth knew the bottom of the canoe; 
a piece of drift wood, you float there and are nothing. 


N.B.—Meaning, I was in this matter from the first, and know 
all about it; and you now come and wish to oust me. 


187. 
Odion mbubiam, mbubiam akabade iseri. 
He bestowed benefits on this lewd man, and the fellow 
turned out haughty. 


N.B.—Meaning, he raised up a wretch, who was of course 
ungrateful, 
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188. 
Amia mi mbubiam. 
He beats me shamefully (i.e., not being able to cope 
with him, I am beaten at his pleasure). 


189. 
Mbubum-mbubum owo inamke nkpo. 


A man always breaking off from his work never finishes 
anything. 


190. 
Mbuebuep adia nkpo ison. 
The Mbuebuep (or colt’s-foot leaf) eats the thing on 
the ground. 


N.B.—Four leaves of this plant are employed to receive the 
sacrificial blood when making the Idion ‘‘ Egbo Chop,” or incanta- 
tion. 


191, 
Mbuka ke anam mi. 
I have a presentiment of evil. 


N.B.—Mbuka is a very bad omen, as of the warning of the 
owl. 


192. 
Obume mbume okup usem. 


He who asks questions hears (or learns) the language, 
or gets interpretations. 
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193. 
Mbume ke eyen-owon enyin ekpuni. 
The Mbume (mud-fish) is a small thing, but it has 
big eyes. 


N.B.—Meaning, you presume much for a young man. 


194, 
Mbup ete, imo idike eyen-owon isua iba. 
Mbup says he will not be a boy for two years. 


N B.—Mbup is a small yam, partly given to the women who 
weed the plot, partly kept for food. 


195. 
Mbiaekon awak nte mfan ikot. 
The people of Mbiaekon are as abundant as the leaves 
of the forest. 


196. 
Onwon min mfanifa. 


He drinks palm wine like the Mfanifa (as we say, like 


a fish). 
N.B.—Mfanifa are the minute flies that fleck to anything 
sweet. 
197. 
Mfanko ukom imana ukom, erikpuk arata imana 
arata. 


One plantain pulled off the bunch does not finish the 
plantain ; biting off a little of the Arata (plantain or koko 
prepared for preservation) does not finish the Arata. 


N.B.—Meaning, a little from your abundance will not ruin 
you. 
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198. 


Eku edue mfine, mfine ata eku; miduehe mfine, 
mfine itaha. 


The rat enters the trap, the trap catches it; if it did 

not go into the trap, the trap would not do so. 
N.B.—Meaning, if I do wrong I shall suffer for it, but not 
otherwise. 
199. 

Idiok oduk idem, mfon imekheke; mfon mi ekobi ke 
ubet, idiok mi enyam ke urua. 

My badness is more manifest than my goodness; you 


lock up my goodness in the room, and you sell my bad- 
ness 10 the market. 


N.B.—You conceal my virtues and expose my vices. 


200. 
Mfut akakan. 
The shade circles. 


N.B.—Meaning, the supremacy, or royalty, leaves one family 
and goes to another; the wheel of Fortune turns round. 


201. 
Etu emi okari nte 'mon. 


This tree grows like water (i.e., rapidly as the tide 
Jills up). 
202. 
‘Mon emen mi afiak. 


The tide carries me back. 


N.B.—Meaning, my inclination leads me tu return. 
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203. 
Ebeisu omono enyin idim. 
The one who passed before you saw the eye of the 
spring. 
N.B.— Meaning, older men know better things than you. 


204. 
Akani mukanda omum unam, obufa mukanda im- 
umke. 
The old net catches animals, the new does not. 
N.B.—So we say, An old head is better than a young one. 


205. 
Eya nkpo enyene ndaha mba. 
The wheel of Fortune has two states ; sometimes exalts 
one, sometimes depresses him. 


N.B.—We are told that this saying is not often used; it 
appears to be a pure translation of a well-known Arabic couplet. 


206. 
Ikot etie ndak-ndak Esa obok idem. 
When noise fills the bush the Esa antelope goes aside. 
N.B.— Meaning, keep out of the quarrel, don’t thrust yourself 
into it. 
207. 
Abasi anam ndap. 
God creates dreams. 


N.B.—So we say, True dreams come from Jove. 
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208. 


Mokut nde ekpe eyetde ubok. 

I see the trace of the leopard where he has washed his 
hands (i.e., thrown up the sand in rage because he has 
caught nothing). 


209. 


Ami eyen ndem Efik, esien duupeba. 
A proverbial saying equivalent to “I am a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews.” 


N.B—Ndem-Efik is the tutelary deity of Calabar, and an 
annual victim to it is thrown into the river. The chief priest is 
Abon-Efik. Another proverbial saying is, “Ndem-Efik white- 
washed you,” denoting escape from great peril. 


210. 
Monim ndita 'no fi. 
I present you with dainty food. 
N.B.—Said when offering a fat goat to a friend. 


211. 


Ndion ata owo etyene uyai; okim ata mi etyene su. 

The Ndion (an eruption like prickly heat) follows 
beauty (i.e., fires on a@ man who has beauty); why does 
mine follow me ? 


N.B.—Meaning, he is in the habit of going to the houses of the 
great ; why does he come to mine ? 
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212. 
Ndisime aka ada ifiok idun, ndien ifiok ada ndisime 
owara anwa. 
The foot takes the wise man to his dwelling, and the 
wise man takes the foot to the public street. 


N.B.—Spoken of one who foolishly exposes himself, who makes 
public all he does or says. 


213. 
Enyene nditik-enyin. 
He has a nom de guerre, a nickname in a good sense. 


N.B.—All Calabar chiefs have some such name, which can be 
announced on the drum or other instrument. 


214. 
Enyene akamba ndon-eset. 


He has great consolation (i.e., he has the power of 
bestowing consolation). 


215, 
Sin ndum ke 'mon nwon, Abasi anyana fi. 
Put chalk in water and drink it: Abasi saves you. 


N.B.—Meaning, let gratitude penetrate your heart: God has 
saved you. 


216. 
Kuyak ’mon akan ndum. 


“Don’t let the gunpowder (malt) get above the (meal) 
chalk.” 


N.B.—Ndum and Nkan, chalk and gunpowder, are sometimes 
scent as offers of peace or war to a neighbouring tribe or chief. 
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217, 
Afu edi ibok, edi ndut-ndut ibok. 
If you were medicine you would be very bitter. 


N.B.—Said of a person of waspish temper. 


: 218. 
Isip eke ne, eyup exe ne. 
The kernel and the oil-nut have one mother. 


N.B.—Meaning, I cannot favour one more than another. So we 
say, “‘ What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 


219. 
Onim enim eyen ison. 
He dives like a free man. 


N.B.—Spoken in ridicule of one who cannot dive. So in 
Germany, He talks like a nobleman, 


220. 
Nkarika ikpakke equon isan. 
The one (edible) snail does not demand of the other 
that he walk quick. 


N.B.—Meauing, you need not cenaure or advise me: you are as 


bad youself. 
221. 


Nkem-idem owo ofon ndisana. 
It is good that equals consort together. 
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222. 
Amia nkene atana ese. 
He beats the Nkene, and proclaims his exploits. 


N.B.—The Nkene is an iron instrument, which a man may 
carry and beat publicly, for silencing and boasting after he bas 
killed a leopard or an enemy. So our saying, “He blows his own 
trumpet.” 


223. 
Owo nkpan uton. 
A good listener (i.e., one fond of overhearing anything 
so that he may go and tell it). 


224. 
Nkpekpem akan ifut ifiok. 
Nkpekpem (the small bat) surpasses the tortoise in 


knowledge. 
N.B.—Meaning, that man knows something which you do not 
know. 


225. 
Nkpofiok, ekpere edem ibehe isu. 
“Tf I had known” stands behind; it does not come 
forward. 
N.B.—Said of those wise behindhand. 


226. 
Uka-umumke nkuku afu ete, eyen enyene. 
You have not caught the locust (or grasshopper) which 
you eay belongs to the child. 


N.}3.—Sv our adazes: First catch your hare; Count not your 
chickens before they are hatched ; Gut nae fish till ye get them. 
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227. 
Mbufu edi nkunbuk owo. 
You are an “ omnium-gatherum.” 


N.B.—A reproach addressed to slaves as collected from all the 
neighbouring tribes. 


228. 
Nkuno odum fi, afu aka amia ’mon. 
The crab bit you, and you go and beat the water. 
N.B.—Meaning, why do you punish me for what he did? 


229. 
Edinen usun inyeneke nquana. 
A straight road has no turnings. 


N.B.—Meaning, he is undeviatingly good, or uniformly pros- 
perous. 


230. 
Enye anwana nsa. 
He gives an emphatic denial (viz., to charge on solici- 
tation). 


N B.—Naa is a sign of wiping down both arms, and as it were 
throwing off what was on them: or the fingers are placed on the 
breasts, and the arms are thrown out, exclaiming at the same time 
Nsa, nsa, ful ‘‘far from you!” (danger or guilt). Svuimetinis it 
is said when a child sneezes. 


231. 
Onim nsan. 
He plants a man-trap. 


N.B.—The Nean is a kind of harrow of nails, or hard pegs, set in 
board, or sharp stakes concealed in the ground against trespassers. 
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232. 
Neasate ete, imo isuk ibon, ke edi akai okpun. 
Neasak (a small dull-coloured bird called the king of 
birds) says he keeps on speaking, although the forest 
is big. 
N.B.—Meaning, I have a standing as well as he, although I do 
not equal him: or, They pay no regard to what I say. 


233. 
Enyene nsen ke idibi eti. 
She has many eggs in her womb. 
N.B,—Said of a woman who has many children. 


234. 
Da nsen unen se. 
Take an egg and look at it. 


N.B.—Meaning, you are not perfect, like the egg which has 
uneven ends. Said to one boasting of his beauty. 


235. 

Uwem owo ebiet nsen unen, obaha owo odua ke 
ison akpa. 

The life of man is like the egg of a fowl; it drops out 
of one’s hand, and falls to the ground and perishes. 
Another saying to this effect is, “The life of man is like 
the leaf of the Koko vegetable,” #.¢., easily destroyed. 


236. 
Kpep enye nson-idem. 
Teach him industry (or hardihood, that he may be able 
to work for his livelihood). 
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237. 
Ukot otoi ntap-ntap oyaha aban. 
The Mimbo (palm-wine) tree drops by degrees and 
fills the pot. 


N.B.—Meaning, he or they will silently and gradually worm 
themselves into possession. 


238. 
Afu edi ntenebene mo. 
You are their football. 


N.B.—Meaning, you cannot hold your own, all ill-usage and 
imputations are heaped upon you. 


239. 
Ntiene Abiakpo okure esak. 
The train of Abiakpo is no more, and men laugh. 


N.B.—Meaning, his boon companions desert him now he is 
poor. 


240. 
Enye esin fi nton ekpat. 
He puts ashes in your bag (ie., that by their dropping 
he may trace you, and thus enable him to dog your foot- 


steps). 


241. 
Owo okut eyu anwan unwon. 
When a man sees sunshine he dries his tobacco. 


N.B.—Meaning, “ Make hay while the sun shines.” 
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242. 
Akam edi Ikiko ikan ata, nwanwa edi su (or nwa- 
disu) ikpa Atan. 
If the fire consumes the Ikiko (civet cat), how much 
more the skin of Atan (the bush cat) ? 


N.B.—Meaning, if such a one, superior to you, has been taken, 
how much more you? 


248, 
Nyakun ibanke ekpe ayara itam. 
The Nyakun (a mollusc or a medusa) did not buy Egbo, 
yet wears a hat. 


N.B.—This is said of the animal’s appearance: only native 
“ gentlemen” wear hats, and they must purchase the permission. 


244. 
Nyek-nyek-urono ama anam Utai urono inan. 
The small dragon-fly has made the Iguana deaf. 
N.B.—Meaning, I do not wish to hear you. So they say, “I 


know very well the Utai, or Iguana, is afflicted with deafness,” to 
ridicule an empty threat, or to refuse attention to what is said. 


245. 
Nyun. 
A regeneration; thus, when a woman has a child 
shortly after the death of another, she supposes it to be 
the former one returned. 


~ 
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246, 
Afa edi Obin-uqua. 
You are an Obin-uqua. 
Said to a man ever singing or crooning. 


N.B.—The Obin-uqua is a large white bird, 80 called because of 
ita song, whose note resembles the canoe chant ; the people suppose 
ita voice can turn the tide. Like the turtle dove of the East it is 
supposed to chant till it dies, or at least till it falls down exhausted. 


247. 
Obuben urua obun urna; otu obun ekon. 


The basket-cover at the market breaks the market; 
the shield breaks the battle. 


248, 
Obukpo esie ofon. 


Its vileness is good. 


N.B.—Spoken of a thing useless for its proper purpose, but 
which may be applied to some inferior end. 


249, 
Ata ntukon akpa uyat, odun-obio owo akpa mbime. 
The eater of pepper is like to die of pain; the sojouruer 
is like to die of questions. 


N.B.—Meaning, the inquiries made respecting town matters 
pester him, as he has no interest in them. 


250. 
Ofion esin udia. 


The moon refuses food. 


N.B.—Meaning, she does not shine at the time of the evening 
meal She is also said to ‘“‘devour the ground” when she shines 
brightly. 
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251. 
Ofop fa! 


Your roast (or meal) ! 


N.B.—Spoken to a guest when giving him yams to cook as he 
likes best. 


252, 
Okim asakimam. 
“It pricks, he laughs.” 


N.B.—A prickly shrub, so called because no bad effecta remain 
with one who laughs when extracting its thorns. 


258. 


Idumo enin odumo ke okom, nkom, afa omofiok ete, 
enin ikpunke nte okom. 


The elephant is said in size to reach to the roof; but 
you Know it is not so big. 


N.B.—Meaning, you exaggerate, speak hyperbolically. 


254. 
Kuda okonok uno mi. 


Do not bring your bad fortune on me (i.e., by pulting 
your word or hand in any matter of mine). 


255. 
Owara ana mi ke okpo isu. 
He comes forth and lies at my very face (i.e., thinking 
of him, he immediately appears). 
N.B.—So we say, “ Talk of the devil, and he is sure to appear.” 
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256. 
Etemtem imenke ikut, ekpi okput ekemen. 
He who cut the bush down did not take a tortoise; 
will he who lops the branches take one ?P 


N.B.—Spoken of an undeserving man, who looks to a reward 
for an action not acknowledged in a man of merit. 


257. 
Okuk inyeneke ifum. 
Coppers (country coin) have no place where they are 


thrown away. 
N.B.—Meaning, they are always of some value. 


258. 
Omon idiok otibi idet ke edem. 
The Omon baboon is shaggy. 

N.B.—This animal, found in the interior, is said to have a 
large mane of whitish hair, and may be the gorilla, the Inaki of 
Yoruba. 

259. 
Manima dup nyu, nkup Oti! 
Manima be silent: I hear Oti! 


N.B.—Meaning, you may shut your mouth now that he begine 
to speak. Manima is a small musical instrument much used in 
Ibibia: it is made of metal and beaten with a stick. The Oti is 
also of metal, with a bit of wood inside acting as clapper to the bell. 


260. 
Enen nte oton. 
He is straight as an Oton (i.e., erect tn carriage). 
N.B. —The Oton is a stick on which fish are skewered. 
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261. 
Afu atua nte Owuri. 
You cry like an Owuri (i.e., much, continuously). 


N.B.—The Owuri is supposed to be a monster lizard that 
makes a long mournful sound at night. The natives believe its 
bite to be fatal. 


262, 
Usun eye aquana, 
The road is fair but crooked. 
N.B.—Meaning she is fair in face, but perverse at heart. 


263, 
Inyene asakha su! 
How immense the riches ! 
N.B.—Said to ridicule one parading his wealth, 


264. 
Urono anam mi ndutukha, tutu asana mi ayak. 


The sickness afflicts me till it leaves me (i.e. the 
disease runs tts course). 


265. 
Enyin mi asat. 
My eyes are dry. 
N.B. —Said when one finds himself unable to sleep. 
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266. 
Usari asat mi eti (or idiok). 
The Usari bodes me good or evil (i.e., when heard on 
the right or left hand). 

N.B.—The cry of the Usari or great king-fisher bodes good or 
evil, according to the position of the bird with respect to the 
hearer. 

267. 
Sek san sek san oba owo etie. 


Move a little off! move a little off! deprives a man of 
his seat. 


N.B.—Meaning, by little and little a man is wrested from his 
position. 


268. 
Sekhede nam okpun (or ekpri). 
Shift a little, make it large (or small). 


N.B.—Directing a man to move the hand in cutting anything, 
to make the portion cut, large or small. 


269. 
Owo ifiokke me enye idisiereke mkpon. 
A man knows not whether he will see to-morrow. 


270. 


Ino isioho ukut ke ino esie, owo nsu isioho ukut ke 
nsu esie, mo ‘esasana. 
The thief withdraws not his foot, desists not from his 
theft, the liar desists not from his lie; they go on. 
N.B.—So with ua, “ the dog returns to his vomit.” 
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271. 
Unwon (or esikon) osip idem, isipke nsun. 
The tobacco (or pipe) is small, the smoke is not small. 


N.B.—Meaning, behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth ; or, he is a small man but large of heart. 


272. 
Soap eyen ubuene. 
Lit., “ Poor man’s soap.” 
N.B.—It is the produce of a tree, used as a substitute for soap. 


273. 
Ndita iban abon esosobo. 
The daughters of a great man go off quickly in market, 
and are easily vendible (i.e., are soon married). 


274. 


O Abasi, mekpe fi ubok, nam mi nkeme nte nsonode 
nsana; ikpat mi isonke, etie nte eyen nsek emi etende- 
ten. 

O Abasi (God), I beseech thee make me strong to 
walk; my foot is feeble as a young child staggering. 


N.B.—A prayer sometimes made to the Creator in sickness or 
difficulty. 


275. 
Kpuno owo eke osonode fi, koru osono owo oson 
ifiok. 
Reverence your elder, for the man excelling in age 
excels in wisdom. 
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276. 
Iyip esie eyesop fi. 
His blood will lie on you to your hurt (ie., will be 
avenged quickly). 
N.B.—Spoken toa man who has murdered his friend. 


277. 
Asuan (or awari) ika ono mi nte owo asuan ntan. 
He showers his words on me as a man scatters sand. 


N.B.—Said when one is abused so that he cannot get in a 
word. 


278. 
Eyen osudi ete esie ke idiok idu. 
The son disgraces his futher by bad conduct. 


279. 
Osudi idem-esie. 
He disgraces himself (i.e., by living below his means 
and rank, by squandering his wealth, or by allowing an 


inferior in wealth to assume @ position and authority 
superior to his). 


230. 
Edim esuene mbufa. 
The rain spoils your gentility. 


N.B.—Said to such as carry an umbrella, and are without one 
when overtaken by rain. 
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281, 

Enye adia osuna. 

He eats and is at ease (i.e., he takes only what belongs 
to him, or he does only what +8 good for him, and therefore 
it is well with him). 

N.B.—Spoken, ¢g., of an old chief, mild in his rule. 


282. 
Idiaha isuna ke obio emi, anam oyum usun mkpa. 
He does not keep himself quiet (or well behaved) in 
the town; he does that which tends to his own destruc- 


tion. 
N.B.—Said, ¢.g., of an habitual thief. 


283, 
Abasi ota fi nte mfine ota eku. 
God strikes you down as the trap strikes down the rat. 


284, 
Ediwak owo etaba uwem mo ke neu. 
Many destroy themselves by falsehood. 


285. 
Midionkpo mo eyetak ye mo. 
Their evil deeds will remain with them (i.e., the con- 
sequences will remain with themselves ; or they will not be 
able to accomplish their wickedness). 
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286. 
Tara mi idem. 
Inspirit me. 
N.B.—A slang phrase used by topers when asking for a glass 
of rum. 
287. 
Tatabunko (or obu) enyene ‘mon, afiak asana mben. 
The Tatabunko (a small fish) or the Obu (a shrimp) 
has the whole river to swim in, but it keeps by the side. 


N.B.—-Meaning, he who may well do so, does not give himself 
those aira or assume ao much as you do who are nobody. 


288. 
Tbio mon ke aban eten owo. 
A cask half filled with water makes one (i.e., who 
carries it) unsteady in his gait. 


289. 

Afiak ibok ke ubok ayat, nditakha ke enyin editie 
didie? Enyin iditibeke fi? 

You roll the medicine in the hand and it pains you; 
how will it do when dropped into the eye? wil) not the 
eye fall out ? 

N.B.— Meaning, why do you seek intimacy with one so dis- 
agreeable as an acquaintance! 


290. 
Utok Abasi etiene idionkpo owo. 
The controversy (or displeasure) of God follows the 
sin of man. 
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291. 
Murua etik ekpe enyin. 
Murua ascribes such names to Ekpe (i.e., as he shakes 
@ noisy instrument called Ekput). 


N.B.— Murua is an officer attached to the three highest Egbo 
grades, who mourns and howls at the funeral of any one dying free 
of those grades. Ekpe is explained in No. 66. 


292. 
Enye otot idaha oru. 
He assumes office (i.e., by sending round the usual 


gris). 


293. 
Odumo ndituak ukut ki nkpo eke afu edidade unan 
ke idem-fa. 
You try to knock your foot against that which will 
wound you. 
N.B.—Meaning, you knock your head against a post, you kick 
againat the pricks. 
294, 
Ntumo ubok fa. 


I invoke your hand (i.e., I claim your protection). 


295. 
Otumo ete esie. 
He calls upon his father. 


N.B.—This, as in India, is the custom: when anything startles 
a man, he calls his father’s name. 
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296. 
Otup ibuut ke edem. 
He throws back his head. 
N.B.—Thus making a sign that he understands. 


297. 
Ubio nkpo eno enye. 
They plant “ Obeah” for him. 


N.B.—“ Ubio” means any medicine or charm put in the ground 
to cause sickness ordeath. It is manifestly the origin of the Weat 
Indian “Obeah.” We shall be less surprised to hear that the 
word has travelled so far, when told by Clarkson, in his “ History of 
the Slave Trade,” that when the traffic was a legitimate branch of 
commerce, as many slaves were annually exported from Bonny and 
the Old Calabar River, as from all the rest of the West African 
coast, 

298. 
Adia nkpo ye ikut ofiok ubok nasia ikut. 
He who eats with the tortoise knows his right hand. 


N.B.—Meaning, one who has “eaten a peck of dirt” with a 
man, knows what he does. 


299. 
Ukat ebud edikhi ke ata nte ubok ebud edikhide. 
The hind foot of the goat is planted on the same spot 
on which it planted the fore foot. 


300. 


Uduak nkpo oru oyukha mi. 
The purposing of that thing tires me (i.e., he ts ever 
talking of’ doing tt, but never does tt). 
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301. 
Uduono-owo. 


A prodigal. Also a name formerly given to ship- 
captains who took any kind of slave, sick or well, feeble 
or strong. 


802. 
Kukpa ndibon idem-fa ufen. 
Do not beat yourself (ie., do not kick against the 
pricks). 
303. 
Kukpe ikpe ufik. 
Do not judge tyrannously (i.e., giving the right one the 
wrong through respect of persons). 


304. 
Ufion inyeneke mbuk nte idua. 
It is not worth talking about a slip of the foot as if it 
were a fall. 


805. 
Ufon. 


A mark of approval or acquittal. ‘“ King Calabar” 
marks the arm of the recipient with chalk or with 
“ Utu’’—* Egbo powder,” a yellow wood reduced to dust. 


806. 
Asak ukaha adiaha Okori. 
She laughs sillily, like the eldest daughter of Okori 
(i.e., she laughs hysterically). 
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807. 
Ekpok ikarake ukim odok, ino inyeneke nkpo oyip. 
The lizard cannot clasp round the cotton-tree (Bombaz) 
to climb; the thief has nothing, and steals. 


808. 
Odun-adian ukim oduokho mbara ukim. 
That which is close to the cotton-tree receives the dew 
from the cotton-tree. 


N.B.—Meaning, he is benefited by hia connection with a great 
man. So we speak of living with the rose. 


309. 
Afa ke ekeme ye ukpaha-ekpo. 
You are as bad as an Ukpaha-ekpo (i.e., an evil being 
constantly besetting one, like the Hindu Rakshasa). 


$10. 

Ukpek ete. nte imo nte imo, ata idumke usam. 

The Ukpek (@ fish with narrow back and body expanding 
downwards towards the belly) says, if all were like him 
the smith would not make a fish-spear. 

N.B. — Meaning, if all do as I do, there is no danger. 


311. 
Enye enyene okposon ukpon. 
He has a strong “soul” (te., he bears up well under 
adversity). 


N.B.—The ‘‘ Ukpon” is the shadow or umbra of a person or 
thing that moves; not being stationary as “ Mfut,” the shadow of 
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a tree. Missionaries naturally translate it “soul” or “spirit.” It is 
supposed to issue from the body and to visit certain places, especially 
in dreams; an individual may be deprived of it, as the West Indian 
negroes suppose a man’s shadow may be caught, in which case he 
soon dies. Moreover, the “ Ukpon”™ of a healthy man may be 
transferred into a sick body, the Jatter recovering to the detriment 
of the former. 


312, 
Ukpon anam enye urono. 
His shadow makes him sick. 


N.B.—Said when a man is seized with temporary mania, and 
fancies himself his “Ukpon.’” In this sense the word, like the Etus 
of the South Sea Islanders, signifies an animal—as a leopard, a fish, 
or a crocodile, with whose existence the life of the individual is 
bound up. If the ‘‘Ukpon” sickens or dies, so does the man 
whose shadow it is, and vice vered. Finally, many people have the 
power of metamorphosing themselves into their “ Ukpon.” 


813. 
Ukpri esu eye eti-eti. 
His diminutiveness is beautiful (i.e., is no deformity). 


814, 
Ukure ufok edi emi. 


This is the finishing of the house (i.e., I shall make it 
no bigger). 


815, 
Ukut akabade obop ubok. 


The foot turns and ties the hand (i.e., the inferior gets 
above the superior). 
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816. 
Matuak eti ukut mfin. 


I knocked my lucky foot to-day (i.e., I came at good 
speed). 


317. 
Ina uma utum fa edi ini efen. 


The completion of your work will be some other time 
(i.e., you neglect the proper opportunity). 


318. 
Enyene ibuut unam. 


He is an incorrigible fool. 


N.B.—“ Unam” answers to our “ beast,’”’ more nearly to the 
French “ béte,” including all land animals excepting birds. So 
Cicero confessed himself to have acted like an “‘asinum germanum,” 
—a genuine donkey. 


319. 
Ekpo ete, Una-oduro. 


The ghost says, They are of the living (i.e., he has no 
companionship with them). 


320. 
Adia nkpo ke unom. 


He eats more than suffices him (i.e., he has made away 
with things got tn trust). 


321. 
Owo oru enyene unwa ke iton. 
That man has a bend in his neck. 


N.B.—Meaning, the wrinkling and overlying of the skin cover- 
ing the cerebellum, as seen in persons of full habit. 
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322. 

Ibuk ye unyim eduk nkpo kiet, ndien edi ibuk ofon 
akan unyim, koru ibuk obukhare nkpo ono, unyim 
inono. 

The “Ibuk” (a miser) and the “Unyim” (a selfish 
niggard, emphatically a miser) are alike; but the miser is 
better than the niggard, for the miser brings out a thing 
he may have put in store and gives, the niggard never 
gives. 


323. 
Makara okpok ufok oyum unyon. 
The white man strips off his house. 


N.B—Meaning, he removes the mat roof made over the deck 
of a ship lying in the river, and is about to take his departure. 


$24. 
Abiabun kpa suk ke otu uquak. 
A needle is as valuable as a heap of iron bars (i.e., he 
ie worth many of you). 


N.B.—The Uquak, or iron-bar, was here, as in Bonny and other 
places, the standard of value; it is now supplanted by the copper, 
of which four makes the old bar. 


825. 
Inua fu ekeme ye uquok. 
Your mouth is like the Uquok (i.e., you are too saucy). 


N.B.—The Uquok is a tree with a rough leaf, which is rubbed 
as a punishment on the lips of evil speakers. 
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326. 
Abasi odon owo urna; afu ama anyam urna fu ama, 
afu emen akpan fu onyon. 
Abasi (God) sends man to market; when you have 
made your market, you must lift your basket and off. 


N.B.—Meaning, when God's purpose with you is served, you 
must die. In England, all the world’s a stage; in Old Calabar, a 
market. 


327, 
Afu odiok nte uruikot. 
You are drunk as a snake (the emblem of all that is 
vile). 
N.B.—They also say, “ He would drink the produce of an Ewoi’’ 


(the largest kind of toddy-palm), and call the drunkard “ Eyen min” 
(son of palm-wine), 


328. 
Uruk uwem esie okibe. 
The thread of his life breaks (i.e., he dies). 


329. 
Usan antika: usan akanem, efc. 


The Usan is a shallow dish, kept on the Isu Abasi 
(round altar-like mound in the middle of a yard with 
bones, etc., before which prayer is offered to Abasi), or 
on the Isu-Ekpo (the family altar, upon which various 
“medicines” are placed, and where prayer is made to 
the deceased paterfamilias). When worshipping, the 
devotee pours a little water into them. Usan Abasi 
(also called Eset—assiette 7?) was formerly kept by the 
head man in the middle of the town, and if any stranger 
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broke it he forthwith belonged to the place. Also Abon 


Efik (King of Old Calabar) placed them there after the 
feast-inauguration. 


330. 
Usan emana, 


Plate of birth (ie., the spot where every individual is 
in the other world before his birth into this). 


N.B.—A Platonic idea, whose type in El Islam is the Yaum el 
Alast, when the to be embodied spirits were created and marshalled. 


331. 
Usan akana. 


Plate of vow. 


N.B.—Meaning, the spot where an individual in ghoet-land 
makes a vow to Abasi, that if permitted to be born again amongst 
men, he will not live beyond a certain time. Hence of a man 
dying suddenly and causelessly, they say, “ Akpa Akana Abasi,” he 
dies in consequence of his vow to Abasi. And Akana, a promise or 
vow, comes to signify fate or destiny. This idea rests upon the 
African idea of death. They own, but generally with unwillingness, 
especially in the case of chiefs, to the Mkpa Abasi, or “the Death 
of God;”’ i.e, the death of an old man in the course of nature: our 
“natural death.” But Ndsisi (or Iyara) Mkpa, the death of youth 
(or manhood), is held sudden and unnatural, requiring to be explained 
by witchcraft, violence, or some such theory as the above. 


332, 
Usara Abasi. 


The feast of God (i.e., the yam feast). 


N.B.— Before eating the new yams, which when unripe are 
unwholesome, the head of the house and his family sacrifice and 
feast upon a victim slain in a small enclosure in the yard. Two or 
three weeks after this an Idem or Mumbo-Jumbo parades the town, 
and after the Egbo ceremony, all are allowed to enjoy their harvest. 
The first feast is called “ Usara usuk-abia.” And the yam-harvest 
is called the “ Time of Plenty.” 
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333. 
Uso akanan nkpo oru esin usia omum fi. 
Your father did so, and hence ill-fortune befalls you. 


N.B.—“ Uso,” ill-luck generally, is here used of evil destiny 
inherited. 


334. 
Oba usiene mi. 


He takes my return (i.e., for something of his which I 
had lost or injured). 


335. 
Ntantafion oyaha enyon; uyu nwan usua ayat ebe. 
The stars (lit., moon dust) fill the sky; the voice of a 
woman given to hatred vexes her husband. 


336. 


Utai ete, Yak ebine imo ke akpa itok; ema ebine 
imo ke akpa itok, ndien emum imo. 


The Iguana says, Let him be pursued in the first start ; 
if he be pursued in the first start, he will be caught. 
N.B.— Meaning, check the beginning of transgression. 


337. 
Utebeikpe. 


A sum of money given by the successful party in a 
suit, to entertain “judge and jury.” The practice is said 
to be extinct in Old Calabar, but to exist in Ibibio. 
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; ; 338. 
Utimudi. 


Ramming down the grave of a great man. A few 
weeks after interment a portion of the soil is taken up 
and supplied hy the earth of ants’ nests, which, when 
pounded, becomes exceedingly hard. 


339, 
Utin ekpok. 


Literally, Lizard’s sun (i.e., early morning, before there 
ts great heat). 


340. 
Uton ekpedi enyin mbobop. 
If the ear were an eye I would close it (i.e., I do not 
wish to hear). 


341. 
Utu ke mbre edidok, ntie ke itie idem-mi. 
I will remain alone rather than have a slanderer for 
my companion. 
842. 
Eyen unen ete, uye idem eka imo akan eba. 


The chicken says, the warmth of his mother’s body is 
better than milk. 
N.B.—Meaning, the mite of the good man is better than the 
wealth of the wicked. 


343. 
Ikupke uye idem eka. 
It does not feel the warmth of a mother’s breast, 
N.B.—Said of a motherless child when it dies. 
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344. 
Uye owara enye ke idem; okutuk owo orn. 


A bad influence comes from that man’s body; you 
must not touch him. 


N.B.—“ Uye,” properly “steam,” here means the heat or an 
exhalation communicated from one body to another. 


345. 

Uyerisu. 

A small “ devil-house” (Nqueme), erected after a man’s 
funeral, and containing all his finest articles, mostly 
broken, with a bed, a table, and a quantity of food for 
the use of the dead. The “ Uyerisu”’ is also a table 
whereon articles of domestic use are put, and which is 
placed behind the deceased’s house on the fourth day after 
burial. Those who assisted in the ceremony wash their 
faces, whence its name, at the same time praying to the 
ghost not to injure them, as they have “ spread a table 
for him.” The same custom is known in Dahome. 


346. 
Nka ke ura, nwap uyos uyo usun rua obaha enem 
mi. 

I went to the market and turned aside to eat Uyo (a 
cake of fruit like mango); Uyo of the market took me 
unwittingly with its sweetness. 

N.B.—Meaning, I met by the way something so pleasant that I 


eat still forgetting or not caring to go further, or to carry out my 
purpose, 
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347. 


Ikan ata fi inua afu adia ofop; owo asua fi uyn, 
afu aka ama. 


The fire burned your mouth in eating the thing 
roasted ; a man declares himself your enemy, and you go 
and make friends with him. 


348. 
Owobi ntan ke ebiet oru. 


He grasps a handful of sand, and throws it at (or 
towards) a place, thereby renouncing intercourse with it. 


349. 
Wnuk ubok 'no enye. 
Salute a superior with Ubok (i.e. Aumble yourself to 
him). 


N.B.—This is a humble and reverentiai salutation, made by 
turning the hands downwards, and touching the earth with the 
finger tips. 


350. 
Ekikere se eset ekerede owut eset. 
Thought breaks the heart. 


351. 
Nyaya afu akamade mi ison. 


I lay to heart the debt you owe me (i.e., Ido not wish 
to trust you any farther). 
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352. 
Ekikere ayana mi ke eset. 
My thoughts evade me (ie., I cannot fix my thoughts 
on anything). 
353. 
Ayayare uko. 


He unmasks the hero (i.e., shows him to be a coward). 


354. 
Owo imum ayareset mkpa. 
A quiet man gets angry even to death (i.e., when once 
aroused). 


N.B.—So said Mohammed the Apostle: Defend us from the 
wrath of the mild in spirit. 


355. 
Abiya iyehe uyai ke ini utum. 
Abiya does not dress herself in the working time. 


N.B.—Abiya is a bird, the male of which has two long tail 
feathers during the breeding season (the Whydah finch; Vidua 
Paradistaca ?) and the proverb is applied to one working in fine 
clothes. 


356. 
Eyere aran ye afu, 


He smears himself with oil along with you. 


N.B.—A brother may ceremoniously dissolve connection with 
another by drawing the fingers dipped in oil down his own and his 
brother's arms. On the other hand, fraternity, as has been seen, can 
be emphatically entered into. These are the rude inventions of an 
exceedingly sociable race. 
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357. 
Eyet ekpe efep. 
He renounces Egbo (i.e., sells out of the institution). 


358. 
Eyine mi nkpo. 
He upbraids me with the gift which he gave to me. 


N.B.—Said of an ungenerous man. 


859. 


Osibe idet ono Efik kpupru, ete, ima ikpa yak oyum 
imo. 


He cut his hair and sent it to all Efik (Old Calabar), 
saying, if he died they should inquire concerning him 
(i.¢., as to the cause of his death). 


N.B.—A ceremony formerly performed by one who thought he 


was dying by witchcraft. 
360. 
Ffik ebrutu anam idut; idut anam Efik atuak iton 
(or ata mfan). 


Old Calabar can inflict any injury it pleases on the 
countries around; should any of these injure Old Calabar, 
it may go break its neck (or eat roote). 

N.B.—Efik Eburutu, or Ebrutu, is the full title of the Efik, or 
Old Calabar country, but no one can explain the surname. Some 


conjecture it to have been the name of a man to whom the land in 
former times belonged. 
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361. 


Idibi ke idem anam owo. 
It is the stomach which rules the man. 


N.B.—Meaning, Old Calabar feeds all the neighbouring tribes, 
and therefore has the supremacy. 


862. 
Idu nte ntan esien. 
Idu (a town in Ibibio) is as the sand in the yard (¢.¢., 
its men are numerous). 


N.B.—This sentence is expreased by drum-beat when the town 
is summoned to war. 


363. 


Ama enwan nte Nkuo. 


He loves fighting as much as Nkuo (a town or district 
towards the Adoni, Andoney, or 8. Antonio river, 
between Old Calabar and the Bonny). 


364. 


Odu nana ke Ononkoni. 
It is in Ononkoni (i.¢., it is impossible to get it). 


N.B.—Ononkoni is the proper name of a place used in proverbs 
as akind of Ultima Thule. So they say, It is farther distant 
than Ononkoni (i.e., a very long way off). 
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365. 
Asana osim Itu ye Uqua. 


He has reached Itu and Uqua (i.¢., the uttermost 
parts). 
N.B.—The Itu and Uqua people are the farthest interior off- 
shoots of Ibibio. 
366. 
Bon akam no Abasi. 


Pray to Abasi (God): di¢., shout prayer, much after 
the fashion of the Pharisees. 


N.B.—So, “Bon nye” is to cheer, after Old Calabar fashion, 
beating the mouth with the hand whilst uttering the sound. 


367. 
Akaran-Abasi. 


The razor of God (2.¢., the swallow). 


368. 
Akpa enyin idap. 
First eye of sleep (i.e., first doze). 


369. 
Kuno enye apka mi, 
Do not give him any of my property. 
N.B.—Thus a father disinherits his son. 
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; 370. 
Akpa ekiko. 


Lit., first cock (i.e., cock-crowing time, called by the 
Anglo-African “ Cokkerapeek”’). 


371. 


Akpan idike iba idike ita; ama edi iba kiet otu 
unene, 


The Akpan (first-born son) is not two or three ; if two, 
one is from Ibo (?.e., a slave). 


272. 
Edueme enye unuak idion. 


He anoints him (lit., applies medicine by rubbing or 
drawing the finger-points over the place) with Unuak 
idion (blood, earth, salt, &fc., kneaded together and 
smeared on the body at certain Eqbo occasions). 


373. 
Oduoi mkponison. 


He draws down Mkponison (3.e., marks himself by 
drawing lines with the juice of this rush-like plant, which 
stains the skin blackish. 


374. 
Ika oru oduduro nte efe. 
That word is bitter as Efe (the fruit ofa shrub). 
N.B.—So we say bitter as gall. 
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375. 
Afa adia nkpo nte Ebe. 
You eat like an Ebe (a “grub which burrows m the 
yam). 
N.B.—Meaning, you are gluttonous. 


376. 
Enye enyene ekpaha-ika ye ami. 


He slanders me (without naming me, so that I cannot 


take it up). 
N.B.—Ekpaha-ika is a word spoken to one, but applied to 
another. 
377. 
Etubum. 


Father of canoe: ship captain (applied to white 
traders of importance, as “ Abon” to native chiefs). 


378. 
Etu iyakita. 
The stick with three fish (i.c., the belt of Orion). 


879. 


Mbiaekon nte mfan ikot. 
Mbiaekon is as the leaves of the trees. 


N.B.—See No. 362. 
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380. 


Eyen akpara. 


Son of a widow or harlot (i.¢., @ bastard). 


Unen edi ibet mi. 
The flesh of the hen is a thing from which I abstain. 


N.B.—"‘Ibet” is a vow of abstinence very common amongst 
Africans. 


382, 
Abia-idion ofri ifium. 
The medicine-man blows his “Ifium ” (i.¢., the toe ofa 
large crab so used). 


383. 
Tkon ebok. 
Lit., Monkey-cough (j.¢., hooping-cough, which re- 
sembles the scream of a monkey, and is cured by monkey- 
soup). 


884. 
Ikpa Ibibio. 


Ibibio rope (for climbing palm-trees, with two loops or 
stirrups for the feet. It ts opposed to Ikpa mbudukom 
or Mbudukom rope, which passes round the body. 
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885. 
Ikpan-idan. 
A gift to a widow by her next husband, who does not 
go through a regular ceremony. The present offered 
and received signifies that she becomes his wife. 


386. 


Enye enyene ime; owo an am enye eti nkpo, ododup, 
isiuruke uyu; anam idiok nkpo, ododup, isiuruke uynu. 


He has great equanimity ; if a man does him good he 
does not express his feelings; if bad he is still silent. 


387. 
Etie imo owo afa ofuro. 


Connected with a great man, you will advance. 


388. 
Enye oduk. 


He enters into the state of seclusion named Inam. 


N.B.—At the order of the medicine-man, the invalid called by 
God shuts himself up with a single wife, and uses the same diet as 
a girl being fattened for marriage. When he again appears in public 
there is a feast. 


389. 
Ino ntantafion. 


A thief star (i.¢., a falling star which appears to run 
off like a thief). 
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: 390. 
Ebre inuen. 


He plays bird. 


N.B.—Said of a certain conjuration, when the medicine-man 
puts something into his mouth and produces the note of a bird. 


891. 
Iquot okut edim, edim edi. 
The frog calls for rain, rain comes. 


892. 
Isana ete, imo idiaka udia, idia ofan ke ikot. 
The Isana (a sloth-like animal) says he eats no food, 
he eats the wind in the bush. 


393. 
Owo ison-ika. 


A man true to his word (i.¢., firm in standing by what 
he says). 


394. 
Itie ata kiet anam owo idap. 
A sitting in one place makes a man sleep. 


395. 


Iton obio ke odon mi. 
The longing for my native land seizes me (i.e., I am 
home-sick). 
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$96. 
Afa edi Itri. 
You are an Itri (proper name of inveterate smoker and 
snuffer of the olden time). 


397. 
Itup. 


A charm enabling the possessor to shoot any one un- 
perceived by those present or the victim. 


$98. 
Ifiok ofon akan-inyene. 
Knowledge is better than riches. 


399. 
Owo anam ono fi, afu ete, imakan mi; ekpayah fi 
eyak mi, afa akpanam didie akan mi. 


Somebody has done it for you, so you say you beat me; 
if you and I had been left to ourselves, how could you 
have beaten me ? 


Ono ke mfon. 
He gives it of his goodness (.¢., gratustously). 
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401. 
Kebe ukebe. 


Take an enema. 


N.B.—A purgative is always so administered to “ wash’um 
belly,” as the Anglo-African phrase is. 


402. 
Eno, 


Meaning “ Comey,” the equivalent to custom-house 
dues, paid by ships trading to Old Calabar. 


403. 
Okpu ndikpa mkpa oru. 


He fails to die that death (i.¢., being pardoned, or 
having his penalty commuted). 


404, 
Kukubara akpa. 


A monstrous snake, stretching across the river and 
disturbing the water. 


405. 
Afa edi manka ekpe. 
You are an alien of this Egbo society. 


N.B.—Mankpa-ekpe is one who, having bought Egbo in another 
town, is free to walk through a strange place when Ekpe is in it, 
but cannot claim a share of entrance fees. 
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406. 
Enye anam mi, ete, Mbap! 
She insults me saying Mbap! (or “ Mbap akaya,” an 
expression of contempt, with corresponding gesture). 


407. 
Kpi mboni. 
To cup. 


N.B.—The Mboni is a small cup-like calabash : the natives have 
no other way of bleeding. 


408. 
Mo equak Mbuba. 
They knock Mbuba (i.e., broken pieces of calabash 
beaten together to drive disease from a house, after the 
individual who has died of it has been buried in the bush). 


409. 
Mfut-enyin itakha mfut-enyin ibun. 


Though he look so fierce, never mind, he can do 
nothing. 


410. 
Mkpikukik. 
A yellow fish, said to invite the crocodile to swallow it 
as “good medicine,” because it is found sticking in the 
crocodile’s throat, and killing him with its spines. 
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411. 
Onim idem esie ke mkpun-nkan. 
He holds himself something superior. 


N.B.—Mkpun-nkan—‘‘exceeding greatness” —is used in rebuke 
or ridicule of ah inferior who does not respect his superior. 


412. 
Monku. 


Filth. 


N.B.—Alao unwashed clothes, cap, or clout, sent to a medicine- 
man to guide his divination when the person does not go himself. 
It is the practice of our modern mesmerists. 


413, 
Owo ndita. 


One who has a craving for animal food (apparently a 
disease in Equatorial Africa). 


414. 
Nduokho. 


A medicine charm thrown about the place to prevent 
quarrelling during a wake or a feast. 


415. 
Obiif. 
The after-birth (which is buried beside a palm-tree 
planted at the time, so as to grow with the child), 
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416, 
Obuma. 


A thunderbolt (a tree gum formed into mass by electric 
action i @ split tree is often shown as the “‘ bolt”). 


417. 
Otu. 


A shrub whose leaves serve to poison or stupefy fish. 


N.B,—This unsportsmanlike practice is general in Africa. 


418, 
Adadan owo. 
A man not quite black—reddish. 


N.B,—The three complexions in this part of Africa are yellow, 
red, and black, the latter perhaps being the rarest, 
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PROVERBIAL SAYINGS AND IDIOMS IN 
THE MPANGWE (FAN) TONGUE. 


—_—~se— 


Tux following specimens are taken from a sketch of 
the Grammar and Vocabulary painfully collected during 
a year’s isolated residence at Nenge-Nenge, on the 
Gaboon River, by the Rev. Messrs. Preston and Adams, 
of the American Mission.* My friend Mr. Winwood 
Reade, author of “Savage Africa,” was allowed to make a 
MS. copy, from which I have borrowed. 

The Mpangwe is an interesting race. They were intro- 
duced to Europe by M. Paul du Chaillu, under the name 
of * Fans,” and his account of their terrible cannibalism 
found many questioners. Mr. Reade and I both subse- 
quently visited the tribe, and found only the average 
traces of anthropophagy. Its habitat is on the upper 
course of the Gaboon River, and it is separated from the 
seaboard by the kindred Mpongwe, called by the French 
“les Gabons.” The latter, however, is a race rapidly 
becoming extinct, and the Mpangwe must then tempo- 
rarily take its place. 


* I believe that a sketch of the Grammar and Vocabulary of the 


Mpangwe dialect has been printed by the Mission Press, Gabcon 
Biver. 
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To borrow Mr. Preston’s remarks, “This language is 
remarkably minute and flexible. New words appear to 
have been coined in abundance to name new things, or 
old words have been stretched to meet them. There are 
few words for the feelings—none to express lofty ideas, 
refined sentiments, or even commonplace virtues. It is 
essentially a physical Janguage—a language of the woods 
and fields, the prairies and rivers; of man’s body—his 
sports, his occupations, his necessities. We learn from 
this dull catalogue that the people are close observers of 
Nature, or rather of Nature’s clothing. This language, 
terse and rugged as the naked savages by whom it is 
used, is but slightly different from the languages of the 
coast. The soft-spoken Mponge (Gaboon tribe) have it 
softened, lengthened, and. disguised ; but the roots are in 
common. This process of changing the language is to be 
observed in its first stage in the ‘ Dikele’ (the dialect of 
the Bakalai). Cut most Dikele words in half, and take 
the first half—you have the Mpange.” 


1. 
Wa ta sue. 


You have become naked (i.e., you have nothing). 


Kaba a woha abuh. 
The goat feels panting (i.e., ts weary). 


N.B.—The more civilized Mpangwe declares that the Bushmen 
cannot eat goats or fowls, which they look upon as fellow-townsmen, 
and call the former “brother.” They rarely, however, refuse to sell 
their “ brethren.” 
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A ei (ne) nzam nyul. 
He is not with sweetness of body (i.e., he ts unkind). 


4, 
Yumiki le ki. 


Make it strong with strength (i.e., very strong). 


5. 
A ni anth avol. 


He is with a sharp mouth (ie., he talks fast). 


Bikangbi jo. 


Clouds of sun (i.e., white clouds). 


A mana lom mvon. 


He has sent the curse. 


N.B.—Meaning, he has repeated the formula over a boy to 
blast the thief. 


8. 
A yem malu osu, a yem malu onvus. 


He knows the days before and he knows the days 
behind. 


Jo da ziba. 


The sun grows dark (i.e., sets). 
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10. 
Mina moba nyat oyoh. 
You sit above a cow (i.e., ride). 


11. 
Kal zano. 


My sister. 


N.B.—A male calls her so, and a female calls her brother 
“Ndoma zam"—my brother. But when a male speaks of his brother, 
or a female of her sister, they say “child of my father,” or “ child 
of my mother.” 


12. 
Mayah mana masi onyenh. 
This rum has no Onyenh (i.e., #8 watered). 


N.B.—“Onyenh” is the bitter bark which makes palm wine 
intoxicating. 


13. 
A lom mokal. 


He sends curses. 


N.B.—Alluding to a form of curse, in which a kind of dance is 
executed. 


14, 
Bapika! 


A word said when a woman wishes her child to get up 
on her back. 
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PROVERBS IN THE GA OR ACCRA 
LANGUAGE. 
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THE Ga or Accra Language is confined to the eastern 
portion of the Gold Coast, between the Volta River on 
the east and the Akwapim mountain-mass to the north 
and the north-west. The number of the Ga-speaking 
people might amount to 100,000; it is, therefore, one of 
the tongues which will die out with the advance of civili- 
sation. At present it is divided into two dialects, the Ga 
Proper and the Adanme; the former being used by 
40,000 to 50,000, the latter by 50,000 to 60,000 souls. 

Of these two, the latter—being the more primitive and 
the less mixed with foreign elements—is held to be the 
mother tongue. The area extends from the vicinity of 
Christiansborg to Ada, or Adda, near the mouth of the 
Volta River, and in the north it is spoken by sundry of 
the towns of the Krobo Highlands. 

The Ga Proper is used by the people of Jamestown 
(British Accra), Dutch Accra, Christiansborg, and sundry 
adjoining villages. On the east it is bounded by the 
Adanme ; on the west by the Oji, Ochi, Otye, or Ashante 
tongue, with which it is intimately connected. 

The language is rich in proverbs and legends: the mis- 
sionaries have taught the people to commit to writing the 
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rude beginnings of annals. The stories are numerous and 
remarkable. There is even a particular name for a class. 
In Ananu, or spider, is the subject of many superstitions, 
injuring children that sleep in the same room with it.* 
It is represented as speaking through the nose, as the local 
demons are said to do ; and its hobbling gait is correctly 
imitated by the relator with voice and gesture. Finally, it 
plays a principal part in fables, where the actors are mostly 
animals; and thus these tales are locally known as Anan- 
sesen. For a specimen I must refer the reader to the 
work of the Rev. J. Zimmermann, from whose pages 
these proverbs are extracted.t 


® On this part of the Gold Coast there is a large species of spider of 
bright yellow and black colours, spinning a silk-coloured thread, which 
may one day be utilised. Bosman (Letter 17) thus alludes to the 
animal :—‘‘Going to my chamber at night, in order to go to bed, I 
found a hideous great spider against the walls; on account of the 
strangeness of the spectacle I called my sub-factor and both my assist- 
ants to see it. We found his body long and his head sharp, broader in 
the fore than hind part, but not round, as most sorts of spiders are. 
His legs were as large as a man’s finger, ten in number, being hairy, 
and the thickness of a little finger. The negroes call this spider 
Ananse, and believe that the first men were made by that creature; 
and, notwithstanding some of them by conversation with the Europeans 
are better informed, there are yet a great number that remain of that 
opinion, out of which folly they are not to be reasoned. This is the 
greatest piece of ignorance and stupidity that I have observed the 
negroes guilty of.”’ 

The West Africans probably look apon the animal as the ancient 
Egyptians did the scarabzous. 

+ A Grammatical Sketch of the Akra, or Ga, Language, with some 
Specimens of it from the Mouth of the Natives, and a Vocabulary of 
the same, with an Appendix on the Adanme Dialect. By the Rev. J. 
Zimmermann. In two vols, Stuttgart, 1858. Printed for the Basel 
Missionary Society by J. F. Steinkop. 

I have adopted the orthography of the reverend gentleman. Most of 
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Alomte efon miau bo. 
The cat does not cease to cry “ miau.”’ 


2. 
Ka foo loflo. 
A crab does not beget a bird. 
8. 


Silafo etsoo filafo gbe. 
A blind man does not show the way to a blind man. 


4, 
Kole nya nson. 
The Kole (River) flows into the sea. 


N.B.—This is quoted as we say, “Walls (or winds) have ears,” 
warning people not to speak out their secrets. 


5. 


Nmeo kome fiteo nmei foe. 
One (dad) nut spoils all. 


the sayings explain themselves, or have been explained by the Oji pro- 
verbs : in some cases a short interpretation has been added. Nothing 
can be more distracting than the misprints of the work—too much, 
however, should not be expected from the printing-house of M. 
Steinkop, of Stuttgart—and nothing can be more Teutonic than its 
learned and copious disorder. 
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6. 


Tsofatse enuu tsofa ehaa helatse. 
A physician does not drink medicine for the sick. 


Tutsofa ke la yee. 
Gunpowder and fire do not agree. 


8. 


Sikpon ko enyee gbonyo. 
No land hates a dead body. 


9. 


Blomo dsee nma ni ayeo. 
Quarrel is not a food which is eaten. 


10. 
Wiemo kpakpa dseo mlifu. 
A good word removes anger. 

N.B.—The natives of the Gold Coast have borrowed many of 
their sayings and not a few of their ideas from Europeans, with 
whom they have had intercourse for centuries, Compare with 
Proverbs xv. 1. 

11. 
Ke dse na le, gbomei fe dio. 
If it is dark, all men are black. 
N.B.—So the French say, “Tous les chats sont gris”—at night. 
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12, 
Ke okpongo edsim le, moni ta eno le hu edsimko. 
If the horse is mad, he who sits upon it is not also mad. 


18. 
Nu ni ake-bagbe la le, ataoole kronkron. 
Clear water is not wanted for quenching fire. 


14, 


Ke Okplom ye nii le, Ohwam hu yeo eko. 
If the Okplom eat something the Ohwam also eats 
something. 


N.B.—The Okplom and the Ohwam are both animals. The 
meaning of the saying is, “Suum cuique,” “ live and let live :” no 
one should take all to himself. 


15. 
Ake hinmeii enyo kwee to mili. 
Not with both eyes people look into a bottle. 


16. 


Ke lilei kome ke lileii akpe kpe le etoo biti. 
If one tongue meets with a thousand tongues it faints. 


17. 


Ke onaa lo le, oyeo komi. 
If thou find no fish, thou eatest bread. 
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18, 
Humi egbee flo gbemo. 
A quiet man makes not the noise of an elephant. 


19, 


Dare kome guonii yee kpainkpawo wo. 
One dollar’s (worth of’) wares does not allow a man to 
eat a fowl worth sixpence. 


N.B.—Cut your coat according to your cloth. 


20. 
Adudon ni kpa gbonyo hewo le, ekele ate. 
A fly which hovers round a dead body will go with it. 


21. 
Ko ni ake-tfa dfeian kolo le, ake tfaa sia no. 
The stick with which people strike a beast in the grass 
(i.e., a beast of the field), they do not strike a house-thing 
(i.e., domestic animal) with. 


22. 
Nu hie ye feo si ehii mli wo. 
The face of water is beautiful, but it is not good to 
sleep on it. 


23. 
Ke ona le, no obio mliwo. 
If thou get, thou askest to put more to it. 
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24, 
Ke ofo olilei osa okpe le, onan kolo ko osa okpe. 


If thou cut off thy tongue and roast and gnaw (it), 
thou wilt not get an animal to roast and gnaw. 


N.B.—See Oji Proverbs, No. 122. 


25. 
Noni ake-feo Taki, le ano-fee Ba. 
What a Taki is made with, with that they make no Ba 
N.B.—Taki and Ba are figures on playing cards. 


26. 
Kokonte taco hulu. 


Dried cassava wants sun. 
N.B.—Otherwise it spoils, 


27. 


Akpokplonto taco ela elee le, no dsi noni esuo ekue 
ewoo enono mii le. 


The terrapin wants not to know its blood, wherefore it 
contracts its neck (and) puts (é¢) into its shell. 


28. 
Moni taoomi nakai le, emi ese ehe. 
Whoever wants me as I an, is content. 


29. 


Mei fia yakwoo tso: akpokplonto tekwo le, amane 
eba. 
Everybody goes and climbs a tree: the terrapin went 


and climbed; trouble has come. 
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30. 
Mo enyee mo yaka. 
Nobody hates anybody without cause. 


31. 


Bo le, oke, ona nanyo kpakpa, si olee noni ekeo ye 
one. 


As for thee, thou sayest that thou hast a good friend ; 
but thou knowest not what he saith behind thy back. 


32. 


Gbomo etaa lo yaka 
A man is not lean without cause. 


33. 
Ke Enadsi nyie le, Ntiblii ye mli 
If the Enadsi wander, the Ntiblii are among them. 


N.B.—The Enadsi are yellow “ palm birds,” and the Ntiblii are 
their companions, the red orioles. 


34. 
Kedsi tso futu tei amli le, efo midsra. 
If wood mix with stones, its cutting is difficult. 


35. 
Moko fee Hatso sisi, si Nokotso sisi afeo. 
No one plays under the Hatso, but under the Noko 
people play. 


N.B.—The Hatso, or torch-tree, is full of thorns ; the Noko bears 
sweet berries. 
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36. 
Kedshomo, miye gbo le eke-dse eman. 
If hunger eats a stranger, he brought it from his town. 


37. 
Ohiafo ebuu man. 
A poor man does not watch over the town. 


38. 
Nudso ekwoo gon. 
The brook does not ascend the mountain. 


39, 
Gbomo tsio koyo. 
A man moves the wind. 


40. 
Mokome efee man. 
One makes not a people (or town). 
41. 


Ohiafo ble egbee. 
The poor man’s pipe does not sound. 


42. 


Adeda kuku ekuu see enyo. 
A curtailed bill-hook does not break twice. 
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43. 
To gbonyo see kakla. 
A dead goat does not fear the knife. 


44, 
Bai enyo ehii bu kome mili. 
Two crocodiles do not live in one hole. 


45. 


Beni Oda ka akpakai mli, bele Tsunye mibo “ Awo!” 
When the Oda lies in the basket (for carrying men), 
then the Tsunye (or house-mother) cries “ Awo.” 


N.B.—The Oda is a large lizard living on walls; the Tsunye 
(literally, house-mother) is a smaller species inhabiting rooms, None 
but Europeans, mulattos, kings, and nobles are permitted to be car- 
ried in the local hammock, or basket, upon men’s heads. Awo ! (ae, 
‘exalted ! ”) is the cheer used by bystanders to the rider. 


46. 
Ke sasabonsam te ya no le, aye we etoo. 


If the devil comes to customs (the local worship), he 
lodges in the witch’s house. 


N.B.—“ Sasabonsam”’ has been explained before. 


47. 
Mantsebii edsoo foi kwee yitso. 
A prince does not run to look at the (cut of") head. 


N.B.—Because every head cut off in execution must be shown 
to the king. 
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48. 
Alomte ke ‘ mlikpamo no:” hewo ni ehee nyon. 
The cat says “stretching (i.e., repose) is sweet,’ where- 
fore it does not buy a slave. 
N.B.—Because slaves make the master’s hours bitter. 


49, 
Moko ke kploto haa klan sito. 
No one gives a pig to a hyena to keep. 


50. 
Afi ke: moni gbemi edoomi, ake moni fa mitsere. 
The partridge says, “ He who kills me does not grieve 
me, as he who plucks my feathers.” 


51. 


Moko ke enadsi enyo susuu fa. 
Nobody measures the river with both his feet. 


§2. 


Kedsi sisa mita ode le, onine osuo. 
If a ghost shake thy hand, thine arm shrinks. 


53, 
Batafobi bi enye ake: “ Awo, meni yo ohie kpoikpoi 
let” Ekele ake: “Wo se le ona momo!” 
The young wild hog asked his mother, “ Mamma, what 
are the warts in thy face ?’’ She replied, “ By-and-by thou 
wilt bave seen it already.” 
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64, 
Ke Didei dse fa mli ni eke ake; ba he miye le, bele 
ehe miye lelen. 


If the Didei leaves the river and says that the crocodile 
is sick, then it is truly sick. 


N.B.—The Didei is a sweet-water fish. 


55. 
Alanmali fee kpoi amli. 
The Alanmali does not play in rocky places. 


N.B—The Alanmali is a small lobster (prawn ?) which prefers 
the sea-sand. 


56. 


Ofoi yitson etaa la. 
The horse-fly’s head does not lack blood. 


57. 
Kedsi obe floto le, oyaa Wei. 
If thou hast no bag thou does not go to Wei. 
N.B.—Wei is a place where grain is bought. 


58. 
La ye lilei sisi, ni atseo ladso. 
Blood is under the tongue, and people spit saliva (Le. 
not blood). 
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59. 
Moko lee moni fo Okaikoi. 
Nobody knows who bare Okaikoi. 


N.B—Okaikoi is the proper name of a person whose parents 
were unknown. 


60. 
Moko enoo Sadso emaa abono. 
Nobody takes the Sadso and builds a barn with it. 


N.B.—The Sadso is the monkey-bread, calabash-tree, or Adan- 
sonia digitata, whose timber is too soft for building purposes; more- 
over, in many parts of the Coast there is a superstition that it 
attracts lightning. 


61. 
Oda le, ake musunko ko ye, nohewo le ebu si eto. 


The Oda (lizard) knows that there is a belly-ache, there- 
fore it lies on its belly (i.e., prepares) for it. 


62. 
Ani ke ake “Tui!” le to egbot 
If people say, “ Tui!” is the sheep dead ? 


N.B.—“ Tui!” means “ flee!” and is used when driving away 
smaller animals. 


63, 
Bonso da kpetenkple mon; si nsonkotoko gbeole. 


The whale is truly very big, but the sea-porcupine (the 
swordfish ?) kills him. 
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64. 
Re lilei ke, eke ahu le, eke dsen yee he gbo. 
If the tongue say it be very very long, it cannot vie 
with the boa constrictor. 


65. 
Moko enmee tso he, ni eyaye koyo abo. 
Nobody lets go a tree and swings in the air. 


66. 
Anyiee fio se, ni adu tsone. 
Nobody follows an elephant and falls into a trap (whtch 
his cunning would avoid). 


67. 
Kedsi noko bi oden le, kamia ni gbekebii mititi 
onine se. 
If nothing is in the palm of thy hand, close it not lest 
children pinch its back. 


N.B.— Meaning, he is a rogue who gives more than be has. “ Ein 
schelm ist, der mehr gibt, als er hat.” See also the Oji Proverbs, 
No. 22. 


68. 
Man kuku ake sa Taile. 
With a piece of herring they catch the Tsile. 


N.B.—The Tsaile is a large fish caught in numbers off the Gold 
Coast during the months of August and September. In the Oji 
dialect the word is “Sire,” which resembles in sound the “Shir” (-/sh) 
East Africa. 
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69. 
Nine se ke koko ten yee he gbo. 
The back of the hand and the palm do not unite. 


70. 
Toii enyo si enun sadsi enyo. 


Two ears, but they do not hear two stories. 


71. 
Moko etsoo gbeke Nyonmo. 
Nobody shows heaven to a child (because the child itself 


sees tt), 


N.B.—Nyonmo is translated by the missionaries “God,” whose 
face or outside Heaven is considered to be; hence Nyonmo ke 
Sikpon, Heaven and Earth, are both deities, and personal entities. Sy- 
nonymous with Nyonmo are Nanyonmo, Mawu, and Nyonmo Mawu, 
also Tse or Ata Nyonmo, t.c., Father God, and even Wotse, Our 
Father, and Wofe Wotse, Father of all (Allvater). As with the 
classical Jupiter, atmospheric phenomena are connected with Ny- 
onmo, thus they say, Nyonmo rains, lightens, drizzles, knocks, t.c., 
thanders. Cf. Oji Proverbs, No. 52. 


72. 
Gbo hinmeii kpleikplei, si enaa man miinii. 


The eyes of a stranger (may be) very large, but he does 
not see the inner things of the town (or uation). 
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73. 
Tu fee ye Abrotsiri, ni ebamomo ye Ga. 
A gun does not burst in Europe and wound (people) 
in Ga. 


N.B.—Abrotsiri or Ablotsiri is land of white people: Europe, 
America, and even Sierra Leone,—all indifferently called “ Oibo” 
in Yoruba, 


74. 
Anmoo kuntu kpo. 
A blanket (Jit. woollen stuff") is not made into a knot. 


75. 
Afi efee nmotse. 


The partridge is not greater than the planter. 
N.B.—It may also be understood the partridge makes not (or 
is not) the planter. 


76. 
Yitso taa si, ni nakutso bu fai. 
The head does not sit down and the knee put on a hat. 
N.B.—In West Africa people sit upon their knees, not as in 
England. 
V7. 
Tonye akweo aheo tobi. 
The mother of the goat is looked at (if) the kid is 


bought. 
78. 


Dun foo Yo. 
The Dun does not beget the Yo. 


N.B.—The Dun is a dark-grey antelope about the size of a goat; 
the Yo is smaller and prettier. 
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79. 
Blo momo hi fe blo he. 
An old broom is better than a new one. 


N.B.—Because sharper. We say the contrary—new brooms 
sweep clean. ‘“ Neue Besen kebren gut.” And the Hindi proverb, 
“ A new servant will catch a deer.” 


80. 
Sio yee Tamili. 


An elephant does not eat small berries. 
N.B.—The Tamii is a sweet berry, not unlike that of ripe coffee. 


81. 
Dsu baa Deu kome. 


Monday does not come one Monday only.* 


82. 


Ghomo taa si ni ano tso aye odase. 
A person does not sit (or exist) whilst they take a tree 
to witness. 


83. 
Fa tsio fa yi se. 


A river moves a river on. 


® The Ga week has seven days, three pairs and one single. Thus, 
Monday (the first day) and Tuesday are Dsu and Dsufo, Wednesday is 
Sho, Thursday and Friday are So and Soha, Saturday and Sunday are 
Ho and Hogba. Neither can the signification of the words nor can the 
reason of the peculiar arrangement be discovered. Hogba, or Sunday, 
is kept as a day of rest by many of the heathen, who hold it to be the 
seventh or last of the week—doubtless a neo-Christian idea, 
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84. 


Ke oke tso wo bu mli ni onaa noni yo mii le, ke 
oke onine wo mili le, ona noni dsi. 


If thou put a stick into a hole and dost not see what is 
in, if thou put thy hand in thou knowest what it is. 


85. 


Ke atere ni onaa le, ke akpo na si le, ona. 
If something is carried on the head and thou seest it 
not, if it be put down thou seest it. 


86. 
Ho lei ano fio ho. 


With the Ho’s long tail the Ho is bound. 


N.B.—The Ho is a very small monkey with large head and long 
tail. 


87. 
Nine lakaa mo. 


The hand does not deceive one. 


838. 


Abui ni he do la le, esaa kpa. 
A hot needle burns the thread. 


89. 
Gbomo fon hi fe sia flo. 
A bad person is better than an empty house. 


N.B.—Shows the extraordinary sociability of negroes, who have 
a positive dread of solitude. 
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90. 
Woni ke “Eno” le, ayee asiile. 
People eat not without him that saith “it is good.” 


N.B.—Literally, “him who says it is sweet, people when eating 
do not leave’—meaning, that it would be shameful (according to 
native ideas) if he were not asked to sit down. 


91. 


Ke olee onanyo se le, okaa to ohaale. 


If thou knowest not what is behind thy neighbour's 
back, thou dost not venture (fo buy) a sheep for him. 


92. 
Mantsesei dsee lai kakadan ni mei enyo ta no. 


A thorn is not a long piece of wood that two persons 
may sit upon it. 
93. 


Moko hamotsomo dsee mo simo. 


To precede a man is not to leave him. 


94, 
Suie be ni ayeo Lolowa. 


There is no cabbage, therefore (Jit. then) people eat 
herbs. 


N.B.—The Lolowa is a herb eaten only when vegetables are 
scarce, 
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95, 
Ke osi nme le, eko ya omama nii. 


If thou pound palm nuts, some will stain thy cloth. 


96. 
Tso ni te la mili le, ena nala. 


A stick that goes into fire will begin to burn (lit. ite 
end burns). 


97. 
Lo ni no le amane ye he. 


About a sweet fish there is danger. 


98. 
Moko enoo sigbemohe efee wohe. 
Nobody makes a falling place (i.e., a place where people 
Jail) his sleeping-place. 
99. 
Nabu lee, ake etse mife fei. 


The mouth does not know that its master is afraid. 


100, 
Moko ke mama he taa mama momo ten. 
No man puts (a piece of’) new cloth into an old garment. 


N.B.—Cf. Matt. ix. 16, “No man putteth a piece of new cloth 
unto an old garment,” &. From this it is probably borrowed. 
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101. 
Awoo ni alaa. 


No sleep, no dream. 


102. 


Soro kwe, soro kwe bie. 
It is one thing to look, it is another to look here. 


103. 


Nine abeku abiisi ni gbonyo sio mo. 
The left hand remains not (quiet), when a dead body 
strikes at one. 


N.B.—When a man dies under suspicion of poison, they carry 
about his corpse, which strikes at his murderer. 


104, 


Moni homo ye le ni egbo le, abii edeka si. 
Whom hunger ate and he died, people enquire not after 


his box. 
105. 


Odomirifa ye noko ni eyeo dsikule etsan ka. 


Had Odomirifa aught to eat, he would not dig for 
crabs. 


N.B.—Odomirifa is a proper name. 


106. 


Moko enaa tso ni eke ehinmeii tere na. 
Nobody sees a stick and rubs his eyes at it. 
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107. 
Mo hie-wiemo ke tsomo le, edsee mo dsemo. 


To warn a man is not to scold him. 


108. 
Se nuu wiemo. 


The back does not bear a word. 


109. 
Ke odsa mantse he le, oke eko dsuo ohe. 
If thou wash a king, thou washest thyself with some (of 
his soap, &{c.). 
110. 
Moko ke Asamanukpa daa tetfa. 
Nobody vies with the Asamanukpa in stone-throwing. 


N.B,—Asamanukpa means head-ghost, or spectre-elder; it is 
described as a chimpanzee, or a baboon, living on the islands of the 
Volta River, where the Sisai, or shades of the departed, have their 
Gbohiadse, Hades, or dead-world. 


111. 
Nye be tsofa. 


Hate has no medicine. 


112. 
Heni gwanten sumoo le, dsei enoo eyen etaa. 
Where the sheep likes, there it places its white (spot). 
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118. 


Moko naa tamo Opale na. 
Nobody sees as Opale sees. 


114. 


Hienmalo be ni afeo ebii ahe. 
The Hienmalo is absent, so they play with his cubs. 


N.B.—Hienmalo, “ forehead-scratcher,” and Kotse, “lord of the 
bush,” are epithets of the Olowo, or leopard, 


115. 
Moko enmoo kpo ni esi egonti. 
No one makes a knot and leaves his thumb (i.e., with- 
out his thumb). 
116. 


Na tamo oblan. 
A wife is like a giant. 


117. 
Moni nmo kpo le, le ele fenemo. 
He who makcs a knot, knows to loose it. 


118. 
Soro moko yitson, soro moko yitson. 
Different one man’s head, different the others. 


N.B.—Meaning, that everybody has his own head, his pecu- 
liarities. 
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119. 
Ga se gbe dsi gbe. 
The way after (the people) Ga, that is the way. 


N.B.—The Rev. Mr. Zimmermann here remarks, that “the Ga 
people consider themselves a leading people.” Ishould be thankful, 
as an amateur anthropologist, or comparative-anthropologist, vul- 
garly called ethnologist, to know the name of the race that does not. 


120. 


Miwo tsu mjhao, si ote mikpai. 
I thatch for you a house, you hide my strings. 


N.B.— The houses are thatched with grass or palm-leaves, which 
are bound on with strings. 


121. 


Gbeke edfaa akpokplonto, si gbeke le wao dfa. 


A child does not break a land tortoise, but a child knows 
how to break a snail. 


N.B.—The Hindi proverb is, “ Boys’ play is death to the 
birds.” 


122. 


Beni omia onanyo ko le onanyo hu mi miao. 
When thou pressest a friend of thine, thy friend also 
presseth thee. 


123. 
Ohwam, kedsi ote ni bai le eha ten le hewo le, 
dsemo; si wose le, ke nme le tsu le, owaye eko. 
Ohwam, if thou go (and see) that the leaves have 
covered the palm-tree, remove them, for by-and-bye, when 
the nuts are ripe, thou will eat some. 
N.B.— The Oh wam is an animal that lives on palm-nuts. 
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124. 


Noni bako da le, eye nso se. 
What has not come before, is behind, the sea. 


N.B,—Meaning, that you can say so, as people have not seen it. 


125. 


Moko enaa moko oblan, ni ehuru eyi si. 
Nobody sees the giant slave of another and jumps for 
joy. 
126. 
Kele mli ye nii kule, onufu ye noko ni eyeo. 


If in length there were aught, the serpent would have 
something to eat. 


N.B.—On the contrary, the Somal of East Africa say, “ Length 
is honourable even in wood.”’ 


127. 
Abe mama ni abio yo si. 
He has no cloth and calls for a woman. 


N.B.—The Mama is the native garment, a square of calico, worn 


as a toga by day and used as a sheet at night. The want of it shows 
extreme poverty. 


128, 
Suilafo fee mlu mii. 
A blind man does not play in the dust. 
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129, 


Tim tim dsu amada teomo, si ehe saomo mli yo. 
To brag is not to plant bananas: in clearing the ground 
about them, it (the work) consists. 


130. 


Ahio man ni oheo ben. 

Do people dwell in a town where there is no warm 
(food) ? 

131, 

Moko ehoo nii eyamaa nmanmasa, ake ectao 
ewekumei abaye. 

Nobody cooks food and puts it on the dust-hill, to seek 
his relatives that they may eat. 


132. 


Ke otso kolo tsokpemo le, ke ewo hu ema ena. 
If thou teach a brute stick-chewing, even if it sleeps, it 
sticks in its mouth. 


N.B.—Tsokpemo, or stick-chewing, alludes to the use of the 
which in these regions answers to our tooth-brush. 


138. 


Kokote wonu ekpa efie si: si masro sika Dsosru? 
The Kokote soup is poured out—should I regard the 
sovereign P 


N.B.—The Kokote is g sea-fish of delicate flavour, and the Dsosru 
is @ measure of gold-dust worth about £1. 
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134. 


Okukuba ke elei ke le, sone efa. 
(No sooner) the Okukuba said his tail was long, than 
the weasel boasted. 
N.B.—The Okukuba is a small field animal with a long tail. 


185. 


Tso ni aklonto be he le, ekwo dsra. 
A tree which has no fork, its ascent is difficult. 


186. 


Dse ana ni ase wohe. 
It will get dark and a sleeping-place will be found. 


137. 
Babi gboo fa. 
A young crocodile does not die in the river. - 
N.B.—The river being its proper place. 


138. 
Ke oke wo nkpla able le, ebie sooo. 
If thou huskest corn with the fowl, it will not esteem 
thee. 
189, 
Atfaa mo te, ni awo sukukuli atso ehie. 
Nobody (intending to) cast a stone at one, takes up a 
clod aud shows it to him. 
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140. 
Moni eto ke moni himo yeole le: namo aho aha. 
One is full, the other is hungry —to whom do people 
sell ? 
141. 
Moni tsuo nii hao le, eyaa ke emusu flo. 
He who works for thee, does not go with an empty 


belly. 
142, 


Blofo-okpo ke: Moni yeo niiehaao le, le ogbeo la 
ohaa. 

The European pigeon says, “ He who eats and gives 
(food ) to thee, for him thou quenchest the fire.” 


N.B.—Blofo, in the Ga language, meaning anything European, 
from the radical “Blo,” corn or maize, because, when the first 
strangers came to the coast, the women were grinding, and said, 
“ These men are white as corn.” 


143, 
Moko enoo adeda etoo lema he. 
No one takes a bill-hook and cuts an axe with it. 


144, 


Wonu no kolo le na, si nine enaa eke-fa. 
Soup is sweet to an animal, but the animal has no hand 
to take it up with. 
145. 
Ke dsulo ke ele dsu eyadsu okplem. 
If a thief say he knows how to steal, let him steal a 
cannon. 
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146. 


Moko ke enumo etoo nyonma he. 
No one puts (down) five for ten. 


147. 


Ke odi adudon se le owuleo offa mili. 
If thou care (¢o Kill) the fly, thou wilt hurt thy boil. 


148, 


Ohi lo, si oye mlebo. 
Thou hatest meat, and—thou eatest liver! 


149, 


Ke akpokplonto hewo kule atfaa tu. 
If it were for the land-tortoise’s sake, no gun would be 
fired. 
150. 
Fieholo ko ehoko ba da. 
A cabbage-dealer has never sold (mere) leaves. 


N.B.—If you believe him. Our “ No one cries bad fish.” 
151. 


Kasolo yeo nii kaku mili. 
The potter eats out of a potsherd. 
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152. 


Ke oye lele mili le, odsieo mli nu. 
If thou art in a vessel thou takest out the water. 


153. 


Oben ni ayaa hewo le oke, nso le nme. 


Thou art not on (2¢) when people go (upon ét), therefore 
thou saidst “ the sea is calm.” 


154. 
Ke fio ke: eta lo le, dsee tsokpo kome ne enan. 


If the elephant say he is thin, he has not only one tray 
full. 


N.B.—But much more. 


155. 
Gbo edsaa konolo. 
A stranger does not divide Ko-meat. 
N.B.—Ko is a festive food. 


156. 


Ga weku tamo mampam fo, ke okpa le, bele ohe 
gbla. 

A Ga family is like crocodile’s fat, if thou anoint thy. 
self (with id) thy skin cracks. 


N.B.— Warning the world not to meddle with so great a people 
as the Ga, 
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157. 
Tsebi ke, Dse na: si nyebi ke, Dse nako. 


A father-child says it is night, but a mother-child says 
it is not night. 


N.B.—Tsebi is a half-brother by the same father but another 
mother, often contrasted with Nyebi or Nyemi, a half-brother by the 
same mother, which is held to be a nearer relationship than the former. 
Mr. Zimmermann believes that the proverb relates to family quarrels 
springing from polygamy. 


158. 


Momosa le Kwaw Mensa; mitao Fete aya, si mibasro 
ni atsule Gua. 


Kwaw Mensa once wished to go to Fete ; it was different 
when he was sent to Gua. 


N.B.—Kwaw Mensa ia the name of a man; Fete is distant from 
Accra ten miles, Gua, or Cape Coast Castle, sixty. 


159. 
Ke otao nme le, ya Tutu. 
If thou wish for palm-nuts, go to Tutu. 


N.B.—Tutu is a town in Akwapim, where palms abound. 


160. 
Moko enoo nine abeka etsoo emangbe. 


No one shows the way to his town with the left hand. 
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161. 
Tsina wolo see tsina. 


A cow-herd does not fear a cow. 


162. 
Gbe ko ghbe edsee. 


A dog does not bite a dog till (dlo0d) comes out. 


163. 


Wo ni edsoo le, akokobesa eke-yaa. 


A fowl that is not good, with spices it goes (i.e., ts 
eaten). 
164. 


Gbobilo lee kolo helatse hewo ni etfale tu. 


A hunter knows not sick game, therefore he shoots it. 


165. 
Loflo ni edsen tsere le, mra ekaseo flikimo. 
A bird which does not get feathers, quickly it learns to 
fly. 


N.B.—Said of the precocious. 


166. 


Fiofio edudon ye gbe toi. 
Little by little a fly eats a dog’s ear. 
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167. 


Ke lo ko ke, ewo fo ahu le, eke kploto yee he gbo. 
If an animal say it be very fat, it does not rival the 
Pig. 
168. 
Sisi ke nwei yee gbo. 
Earth and heaven do not come together. 


169. 
Oia gbii fa fe to gbii. 
The days of poverty are more than the days of super- 
fluity. 
170. 
Osumo nyontsomei nyonma ke kpawo. 
Thou wilt serve seventeen masters. 
N.B.—Cf. Matt. vi. 24: “ No man can serve two masters,” &c. 


171, 


Gbi ni amo kploto le, batafo atso hamo. 
The day when the pig will be caught, the wild boar will 
lead the way. 


172. 
Ke akpokplonto ke; wa hewo, dsikule awoo tako ye 
sikpon ne no. 
If the land-tortoise would say (2 is), for hardness’ sake 
people would take up pads upon this earth. 


N.B.—Meaning, if it depended upon the saying of the land- 
tortoise, that it is too hard, &c., because of its hard shell. 
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173. 


Asantemei wonu no, si no fo mii tso. 
The soup of the Ashante is tasteful, but there is too 
much salt in it. 


N.B.—The people whom we call Ashan’tee, and sometimes 
Ashantee’, are known upon the Gold Coast as Ashante, or Ashinte. 
‘The proverb alludes to their cruelties. The Hindus say, “The rule 
of Harbhim,” a place (Ilahabad) celebrated for injustice. 


174. 
Ehe wa tamo ba. 


He is as hard as a crocodile. 


175. 


Homo yele take klan. 
He is as hungry as a hyena. 


176. 
Moko yee yele na ye su mii. 
Nobody buys yams in the ground. 


N.B.—Somewhat like No. 179. 


177. 


Gbeke ma koi ni onukpa hio sisi. 
A child builds a second story and an old man dwells 
down-stairs. 


N.B.—Relates to the changes and chances of life. 


Go gle 
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178. 
Tantra dsimi, dsa no mifo ye. 
I am a Tantra (-fsh): in the market I bear (children). 


N.B.—Fo means also to beget. Soa common wedding saluta- 
tion is, “ Okele afo bii nyonma ke enyo!’’—Mayst thou beget (or 
bear) twelve children with her (or him). 


179. 
Ahoo alomte ye floto mli, si adsieole fan. 
A cat is not sold in a bag, but openly produced. 


180. 
Aaye Koko enmore dsikule aaye yekose. 
If people would eat Koko raw, they would eat it so be- 
hind the bush (i.e., in the country, not in the town). 


N.B.—Koko is the smaller yam, which is eaten roasted or 
boiled. In Oji the proverb is, ‘‘ Vobedi Koko amonno-a, anka 
vodi n’afu so;” and the meaning is the same. 


181. 


Wa ke, ehewo dsikule tu egbee ye kon. 


The snail says, for his sake no gun would go into the 
bush. 


182. 
Ananu taa si, ni abe gugo akase le. 


A spider does not sit, that people may teach it to speak 
through the nose. 


N.B.—Because it can or is supposed to be able to do that already. 
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183. 


Ke niyenii ye sia le, akee ake ayadsu bayele ke-ba 
sia. 

If food be in the house, people do not say, “ Yams shall 
be stolen and brought.” 


184. 


Klan kplaa tsina. 
A hyena does not drive a cow. 


185. 


Ke gbe ke edseke ahu le ehoo man he. 
If a wag says it is very long, it does not pass the town 
(i.e., # leads to it). 


186. 
Dede mife kolo si eke Kokon. 
Dede is a fool, but she says it is Kokon. 


N.B.—Dede or Kokon are women’s names. 


187. 


Kakraka feo gbele nii si egboo. 


The cockroach seems to die (lit. makes things of death), 
but does not die. 


N.B—The “roach” is very troublesome in the Gold Coast 
houses. Mr. Zimmermann translates Kakraka or Kaklaka “ chafer.” 
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188. 
Wo nane egbee ebi. 
The foot of a fowl does not kill its chicken. 


189. 


Onukpa boo madsi ano toi. 


An elder hearkens not to the thing (i.e., the gossip) 
of towns. 


190. 


Ke okakla foo le, obon oke-woo. 
If thy knife cut thee thou sheathest it. 


N.B.—Meaning, thou dost not cast it away. 


191. 


Ohenyelo ke: otaco egbo. 
Thine enemy saith, “ Thou wishest my death.” 


192. 
Lebi dan dseo fu mon, si wiemo kpakpa dseon. 


In the morning the mouth hath an evil savour, but a 
good word comes out of it. 


198. 
Niiatse foo dsoi fe, si efoko yafodso da. 


A rich man composes every dance, but he has never 
composed a dance of weeping. 
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194. 


Ke owye yo adfaman le, onaa mlifu. 


If thou marry a harlot, thou dost not wax wroth (at 
what may happen). 


195. 


Sane fon ni yo dsen hewo ni ke afo bi ni awieo 
atsoole. 


For the evil that exists in the world it is, that thy child 
when born is instructed. 


196, 
Ke owo mama ni esaao le, ni atseoo oblafo. 


If thou wear a cloth that fits thee not (i happens) that 
thou art called an executioner. 


N.B.—The criminal’s clothes being the African Calcraft’s per- 
quisites. 
197. 
Nyomotse naa mlifa. 
A debtor does not get angry. 


198. 
Nyon edsee gbi kome ni efo kpen. 


The moon does not appear one day (only) and cease to 
shine. 
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199. 
Ke ohe waa oke: Tako ehii. 


If thou art weak, thou sayest the pad is not good. 


N.B.—Men and women carry load-pads on their heads. The 
proverb is our “ Bad workmen complain of their tools.” 


200. 
Dsee noko, si noko dsi no. 
“It is nothing! ’—but that is something. 


N.B.—“ Dsee noko” is a general evasive answer to enquiries; 
the proverb is the reply of the man who will not be put off. In the 
Oji dialect the precisely similar saying is, “ Enye biribi, na eye biribi 
ara nen. 

201. 
Ke batafo ke: dsee enan ena non. 


If the wild boar say it is not his foot-print, still it is it. 


202. 
Moko efee kolo sii enyo. 
Nobody is twice a fool. 


203. 


Eto tso egbe eno. 
He cut a tree, and fell over it himself. 


N.B.—Cf. Proverbs xxviii. 10: ‘“ Whoso causeth the righteous 
to go aatray in an evil way, he shall fall himself into his own pit.” 
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204. 


Moko hie gboo sii enyo. 
Nobody is twice ashamed. 


205, 
Moni ena da le, eke ehi. 
He who has wine says it is good. 


N.B.—See No. 150. The Hindi proverb is, “ No one calls his 
own butter-milk sour.” 


206. 


Milikpamo dsi nii dsikule alomte ye eko. 
If stretching were wealth, the cat would be rich. 


207. 


Yitso kome eyaa adsina. 
One head does not go a-counselling. 


208. 
Ohia ni ehia Akuamunyo hewo ni eke Ayigbenyo nio. 
On account of the poverty that affects the Akwamu- 
mau, he calls himself a man of Ayigbe. 


N.B.—Akwamu is the name of a tribe on the Volta River, about 
fifty miles from ita mouth. The Ayigbe is part of the people known 
to us as Krepe, or Eipe people; they call themselves Ewe and their 
tongue Wegbe. They live on the east and west of the Volta River, 
and, being near the sea, are wealthier than their inland brethren. 
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209. 
Ke ofie kolo le ni o haale ghe, etsoono. 


If thou drive a beast and give it no way, it turns upon 
thee. 


210. 


Noni gbekebii fe ye klotia le, no onukpai le feo ye 
ma le mii. 


What the children do at the ends (of the town), that the 
elders do in the town. 


211. 
Moko ke sisai gbaa ta. 
Nobody wars with ghosts. 


212. 


Moko den dsee oden. 
Somebody’s hand is not thy hand. 


213. 


Noko ni ayee le, ahoo. 
What is not eaten is not cooked. 


214. 


Fio ebe kose dsikule kule wo kolo wulu dsile. 
Were no elephant in the jungle, the buffalo would be a 
great animal. 
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215. 
Opasafo ke: Midasefo ye Akyem. 
Saith the liar, ‘“ My witness is in Akyem. 


N.B.—Akyem is here used for any far place. 


216. 


Tsu moko nwei ni hwan esisi atfere. 
To send some one up and to draw away the ladder from 
under him. 


Abolo flo ehii yeli. 
Dry bread is not good eating. 


218. 
Noko eko onufa! 


Something has bitten the serpent! 


219. 


Adum ke: Ewon dsi ehinmei. 
The Adum (monkey) saith, “ My eye be my fetish” (or 
protecting charm). 


N.B.—Under the word ‘‘won” Mr. Zimmermann thus explains 
‘* African theology.” According to the people of Accra, on the 
Gold Coast, God \Nyonmo) is the highest being, the only Creator of 
Heaven and Earth. The “ fetishes" (weds), heaven, earth, sea, 
rivers, trees, and similar objects, are sub-deities, spiritual and per- 
sonal, who direct and govern the world. There are also demons, 
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male and female, good and bad, common to all the fetishes, or con- 
fined to a part, to a tribe, a town, a family, or a single person. A 
person may possess a fetish, or demon, or be possessed by one. “ Besides 
which, there are innumerable things, consecrated to, belonging to, or 
made effectual by, a fetish—as cords (wonkpat) to be tied about the 
body, or the house ; teeth, chains, rings, &c., worn, and the like, 
which gave rise to the absurd belief, that the African makes every- 
thing, even a bottle or a cork, his god: and hasty travellers and 
other people, not having time to ask and to learn, have sustained 
this saying, whilst a comparison with religious things and super- 
stitions in the very heart of Christendom would have fully explained 
the matter without casting the African together, no more with men, 
but with brutes,” 


220. 
Akeo ekome dani akeo enyo. 


People say “ one’ before they say “two.” 
221, 


Toi ni gbaa nabu na. 
It is the ear that troubles the mouth. 
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Tux following Proverbs and Sayings, Laconisms and 
Figurative Expressions, are taken from the Rev. M. 
Koelle’s work.* The reader will bear in mind that the 


* African Native Literature, or Proverbs, Tales, Fables, and His- 
torical Fragments in the Kanuri or Bornu Language; to which are 
added, a Translation of the above and a Kanuri-English Vocabulary. 
By the Rev. 8. W. Koelle, Church Missionary. London, Church Mis- 
sionary House, Salisbury Square, 1854. I have retained the reverend 
gentleman’s orthography, necessarily omitting, however, signs and 
accents, 

Bornu (Bornou, Bernu) Proper, according to Dr. Barth (vol. ii. p. 
201) is the nucleus of the Great Central African (and now quasi- 
Moslem) Empire in its second stage, after Kanem had been given up. 
It is bounded on the north by the Tibbu, south by Mandara, to the 
east by the Chad Lake, and to the west by a small body of water, 
popularly known as the Yeou. The limits usually assigned are 200 
miles along the western shore of the larger lake, and about the 
same distance inland. The people, who call themselves Kanuri or 
Kanowry, are known by twenty cuts on each side of the face, one 
on the centre of the forehead, six on each arm, six on each leg or 
thigh, four on each breast, and nine on each side, a total of ninety-one 
cuts. The country is an extensive plain, once very populous ; in the 
chief market, ‘‘ Angornu,” the crowd has been estimated at 80,000 to 
100,000 souls. Taking the word Borna in its widest sense, the popu- 
lation has been raised to five millions, The old capital, Birni, is said to 
have covered from five to six square miles, and to have contained 200,000 
souls, Early in the present century, however, it was overran with 
dreadful devastation by its western neighbours, the Fellatahs, The 
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Bornuese, though described by some travellers as “ com- 
plete negroes both in form and feature,” are, like the 
Mandengas and Wolofs,a Moslem race, with a consider- 
able amount of Semitic innervation, and their proverbs 
will contrast strongly with those current amongst the 
Pagans of the Gold Coasts and Yoruba. 


1. 
Nontsenin kampunye lanentsia, ate gerganemmi. 


If one who knows thee not, or a blind man scolds thee, 
do not become angry. 


2. 


Ago komande ntsinite, dunon manem, pandem bago. 
If thou seekest to obtain by force what the Lord has 
not given thee, thou wilt not obtain it. 


3. 
Kabu datsia, kargun bago. 
The days being finished, there is no medicine. 


N.B.—Meaning, if one’s time to live is completed, no medicine 
can ward off death, 


country recovered under the Shaykh who was visited by Major Denham 
in 1823; this man, a native of Kanem, of humble birth but great 
energy, rallied round him a band of spearmen, had a vision of the 
Prophet, hoisted the green flag, and, after a ten months’ campaign, 
liberated his country, and replaced the rightful sultan on the throne. 
The picture of this worthy, ‘squatting on a sort of cane-basket, 
covered with silk,’ must be fresh in the recollection of every reader of 
African travels. 
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4, 
Ago fugube rumin, ngafobe rum bago. 
Thou seest what is before, not what is behind thee. 
N.B.—Meaning, thou knowest the past, but not the future. 


5. 
Angalte silman gani karga, kalalan karga. 


Wisdom is-not in the eye, but in the head. 


6. 

Kampuro ago yiminya, ka muskontsibeturo gana- 
gem, dugo siro ye; wageya niro ‘ago simmi” tsenia, 
ka muskontsibetiye sedaro naptsin. 

If thou givest anything toa blind man, lay it first upon 
the staff in his hand ere thou givest it to him; in the 
next world, when he shall say, “thou hast not given me 
anything!” the staff in his hand will bear witness. 


7. 


Gedi kanadiben tsannawa. 
At the bottom of patience there is heaven. 


8. 
Kam burgo souartia derege ademmaro kotsi. 
Being prepared before-hand is better than after- 
thought. 
9. 
Kam neontse bagote si manantse bago dabu kam 
meoguben. 


He that has no house, has no word in society. 
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10. 
Mana kamuye ndi nemetsia, tilo gonem, tilo kolone. 


If a woman speaks two words, take one and leave the 
other. 


11. 
Burgontse burgo kenyeribe gadi. 


He is as cunning as a weazel. 


12. 


Kamte ago ngala kammo tsedia, nemgalate pattsegin 
bago. 


If a man confers a benefit upon another, that benefit 
is not lost (to himself). 


13. 
Kannu kam tsebui. 
Fire devours a man. 


N.B.—Meaning, “ He is in great affliction.” 


14. 


Kam dantse keli kwoya, sima na kannubero ger- 
tegin. 
He draws near the fire when meat is raw. 


N.B.—He who desires an object,is glad to adopt the requisite 
measures, The Persian proverb is, “ For an object, men kiss the 
donkey's tail.” 
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15. 
Kam kam tserageni dugo ago nantsen tsimageni. 
One does not love another, if one does not accept any- 
thing from him. 


N.B.—Amongst all Africans, Moslems as well as Pagans, friend- 
ship seems to consist simply of giving and taking presents. 


16. 
Tama sugo diniabe. 
Hope is the pillar of the world. 


17. 
Leman sugo diniabe. 
Riches are the pillar of the world. 


18. 


Leman sugo robe. 
Property is the prop of life. 


19. 


Soba tsirebe musko ndin tei. 
Hold a true friend with both thy hands. 


20. 


Kargenem kamuro yimia, niga ntsetso. 
If thou givest thy heart to a woman, she will kill thee. 


N.B.—This and the sneer against the veracity of the sex in 
No. 10 are truly Semitic. 
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21. 
Kugui timi litsia, wa niga beantseskin. 
I will pay thee when fowls cut their teeth. 
N.B.—Like the Latin “ Ad Grmcas kalendas.” 


22. 
Kargete, sima kam kannuro tsatin, sima kam tsan- 
naro tsatin. 
It is the heart that carries one to hell or to heaven. 


23. 
Kam kargen kam tseteite sima kerdigo. 
He is a heathen who holds another in his heart. 


N.B.—Meaning, who bears malice. 


24. 
Kam neme am wurabe tsatseranite neme kitabube 
tsetserani, kam neme kitabube tsatseranite, neme 
komandebe tsetserani. 


He who does not believe what the elders say, will not be- 
lieve the sayings of the Book (the Bible); and he who 
does not believe the sayings of the Book, will not believe 
what the Lord says. 


N.B.—This was apparently dictated to M. Koelle by some 
Christian convert. He informs us, that Pato Ramaba, i.e., Heaven, 
was the original Kanuri name for God, now generally superseded by 
the Arabic ‘‘ Allah.” 
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25. 
Afi nemketsindo, wote kargenemga kamuro yimmi. 


Whatever be thy intimacy, never give thy heart to a 
woman. 


26. 
Kaliae afl nemgalantse yaye tatanem dibigo tseteni. 
Whatever be the goodness of a slave, he does not come 
up to a bad son. 


27. 
Kalia ago kanmersibe gani: kaliaro mersanemia, 
sima niga ntsetso. 
A slave is not a thing to be trusted: if thou trustest a 
slave he will slay thee. 


28. 
Kam yantse ganawate asirntse teakkata. 
One who has a younger brother, his secrets are covered. 
N.B.—Meaning, he has a confidential friend—in Africa, 


29, 
Kamte ago ngala dimia, Allaye ngalan niro pats- 
artsin. 


If one does good, Allah will interpret it to him for 
good. 
30. 


Komande kammo leman tsi yaye, tata bago kwoya, 
lemante manantse bago. 


If our Lord gives riches to a man, and there are no 
children, the riches have no word. 


N.B.—Meaning, they have no object, no value. 
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31. 
Kam komande tata tsinnama, asirntse Allaye tsakts- 
enamago. 
The man to whom the Lord gives children, his secrets 
Allah covers. 
32. 
Ago fugubete, komande genya, ngudo dabu kuru- 
guamai tsurui bago. 
As to what is future, even a bird with a long neck can- 
not see it, but the Lord only. 


83. 


Dinia yermanem bagoro, yermanemma ngalgo. 
Since thou hast no benefactor in this world, the having 
one in the next will be all the more pleasant. 


N.B.—A consolation to the poor. 


34. 
Kam yantse tsambuna bagoya, siga wadadai tsatin. 
He whose mother is no more, him distress carries off. 


N.B.—Amongst all the Moslem negroes, the mother is ever the 
best friend. So Mungo Park's Mandenga said, “Strike me, but do 
not abuse my mother!” 


35. 
Kam asirotse kamuro gultsegia, kamute siga tsaba 
setanbero tseako. 
If a man tells his secrets to his wife, she will bring him 
into the way of Satan. 


N.B.—Rather a contrast to the English proverb, “ He who would 
thrive must ask hia wife !” 
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36. 
Kamuye tsaba ngalaro kamga tsakin bago. 
A woman never brings a man into the right way. 


87. 
Kam kana kuguibe ntsetsoma bago, sai Alla 
No one can kill the appetite of fowls save Allah, 
N.B.—Meaning, “ Man cannot satisfy them.” 


38. 
Ago dinianyin koron kirnyinno tata tseragenago 
bago. 
Nothing in the world loves its young more than a she- 
slave and an ass. 


39. 


Ni talaga kwoya, ate galifa sobanemmi. 
If thou art poor, do not make a rich man thy friend. 


40. 
Nusotoro lenemia, ati pato galifaben tsamnemmi. 


If thou goest to a foreign land, do not alight at a rich 
man’s house. 


4), 
Bulturo dinia watsi tsabalan. 
It became day whilst the hywna was on its way. 


N.B.—Meaning, “The man’s strength was broken before he 
attained his object.” 
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42, 
Wuma mei “ tsiga kamag unbe.” 
I am “ King Elephant-bag.” 


N.B.—Meaning, “I am so strong that I can carry an elephant 
in a bag,” or “ I am so powerful as to think nothing too difficult for 
me.” 


43. 
Wu tawangi dugo tsabalan wuro dinia wasegi. 
I urose early, but the dawning day overtook me on the 
way. 


N.B.—Meaning, “I married a wife in early youth, but had no 
children by her.” 


44, 
Kanuwari nonemmi kwoya, kanuwate nonemiba? 


If thou dost not know hate, dost thou know indiffer- 
ence P 


N.B.—Meaning, “ How ia it thou didst not perceive that I love 
thee not, even though thou didst not discover that I hate thee?” 


45, 
Wu gesga gana ruske, kolonge; kura gongimba ? 
If I see a small tree, shall I leave it and take a large 
one P 
N.B.—Meaning, “If I have a chance of marrying a young man 
whom I can easily manage, shall I pass him by and marry one who is 
too strong for me?” 
46. 
A certain man took a long journey, on which he passed 
a rich man who had many children, all of them girls; he 
saluted him, saying, “ Aba talaga wuse’—poor man, how 
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art thou? This man was vexed to hear himself called 
poor. He next passed a poor man who bad many little 
children, all of whom were boys, and him he saluted, 
saying, “ Aba galife wuse’—rich man! how art thou ? 
Tnis man was vexed on account of being called rich. He 
next met a man who had neither wife nor children, and 
who, at night, slept in a pitch-dark house without lamp; 
him he saluted, saying, “Ada kampu wuse’’—blind mau! 
how art thou? This man was vexed at being called 
blind. At last he met a man lying under a kangar, a 
tree with very long and sharp thorns; him he saluted, 
saying, “ Aba koa ngurdegi wuse”—lame man! how art 
thou? This man was vexed to hear himself called lame. 
When the traveller returned, after a long time, he visited 
these men again, and saluted each by the directly opposite 
title; but then they were again vexed, since, during his 
absence, the prophecy contained in his former addresses 


had been realised. 


47. 

A certain man had a most beautiful daughter who was 
beset by many suitors. But as soon as they were told 
that the sole condition on which they could obtain her 
was to bale out a brook with a ground nut shell (what is 
about half the size of a walnut shell), they always walked 
away in disappointment. However, at last one took 
heart of grace, and began the task. He obtained the 
beauty; for the father said, “ kam ago tsuru baditsia tsido” 
—he who undertakes what he says, will do it. 


N.B.—The Hindoos have a somewhat similar fabliau concerning 
a sand-piper, who, in revenge for the loss of his young. began to 
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dry up Samudra Devta, or the ocean. Both teach men not to 
admit the word “impossible” into their vocabularies, and to consider 
nothing too high for human will to attain. So it is popularly said 
amongst ourselves that, if a man really determined to win it, he 
might wear the crown of England. 


48, 


Once in a famine a woman asked her husband to look 
after the pot au feu while she was going to fetch water. 
On her returning unobserved by him, she found that 
when skimming off the foam or scum he filled a calabash 
with it, and hid it somewhere, supposing it to be the best 
part of the food. The woman did not let him know that 
she had seen him play this trick. But at dinner, when 
the husband, trusting in what he had hid, said to her, 
“give me only a little, and let our children have plenty,” 
she said to him, “ abantea ate bilguro bigela gullemmi” 
—father ! do not call scum, harvest! He did not under- 
stand what this meant till he went to eat what he had 
put aside for himself, and, as might be expected, found 
the calabash empty. 


49. 


The question was once asked—“ Kamunyin koanganyin 
nduntsa ngubugo?” ¢.e., Who are more in number, the 
women or themen? One answered, “ Koangama ganago, 
kamuma ngubugo ; ago kamuga nguburo tsedenate, koan- 
ga mana kamube pantsinte siga kamuro tamissaget, atem- 
aro kamute ngubu,” t.e., Men are the minority, women are 
the majority; the reason why there are more women is 
this, that men who listen to what women aay, are 
counted as women. 
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50. 


The Fula once sent the following message to the go- 
vernor of a town—‘ Koa belama Tsarami Daduimate 
tegera tseba dugo andi siro keam yate dinye yeyogo !”— 
literally, May Sarah’s son, the governor of Dadui, make 
dumplings, till we come and bring him milk, and mash 
them, that we may drink together! This message refers 
to the Fula practice of mashing dumplings in milk and 
then drinking it: the meaning is, “ Prepare thyself for 
war, and get dinner ready for us: we are about to attack 
and to defeat thee.” 


51. 

On the other hand, the Burmese governor returned 
the following message to the Fula—‘' Sandi koanga 
kwoya, isa, ngo bert denesgana, kalu tsagute, wua sandyua 
buiye !”’—literally, If they are men, let them come; 
behold, I have cooked meat, let them bring the sauce, 
that I and they may eat it. The meaning of this is, “I 
am prepared for war and battle: we will fight as soon 
as you come.” 

52. 
Sintse tilo dinian, tilo lairan. 
He has one foot in this world and one in the next. 
N.B.—Meaning, he is in imminent danger : as we say, “ He has 
one foot in the grave.” 
53. 

Andi ngafo lukranben bonye. 

We shall sleep behind the Koran. 

N.B.—Meaning, ‘‘ We shall feel more secure after an oath.” 
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54. 
Kalantselan dangi. 


I stand on his head (i.e., surpass him). 


N.B.—Kala, the head, is much used in phrases, e. g., I see my 
head, #.¢., I think or deliberate ; I lift up my head, 7.¢., I am highly 
pleased ; I take out a person’s head, t.e., I can deliver him; I hold 
a person’s head, i.¢., I help or protect him. No. 59. 


55. 


Wute dabundon wu bago. 
As for me, I shall not be in your midst. 
N.B.— Meaning, “I will have nothing to do with you.” 


56. 
Kargeni na tilon naptseni. 
My heart did not sit down in one place (ie., I was 
uneasy, disquieted). 


Tigini amtsi. 
My skin is cold (i.e., I am sad, grieved). 


57. 


58. 
Tsi manaro or Lebalaro yakeskin. 


I put my mouth into the matter or dispute (ie., I 
meddle with it). 


59. 
Alla kamuro kalantse tsin. 
Allah gives 8 woman her head. 


N.B.—Meaning, God gives a safe delivery: so they say a 
woman has obtained her head, i.e., has been safely confined. Also, 
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** Kalani pandeski” means, I have received my head, t.e., I have 
escaped safely, I have been delivered. This expression is used 
especially in regard to the delivery of a woman in childbed, but also 
in regard to any other deliverance. Similarly, “ Allah gives a person 
his head,” ¢.e., saves, rescues him: used by man referring to re- 
covery from illness, return from battle, &. See No. 54. 


60. 
Pesga gereskin. 
I tie a face (i.e., pull a long face, look displeased). 


61. 
Manande ngalema tsaba tilon tsulugeni. 
Our word never left one and the same road. 


N.B.—Meaning, “We never fell out or disputed with one 
another.” 


62. 
Sandi manantsa na tiloro tsasake. 
They put their words in one and the same place. 


N.B, — Meaning, “‘ they are all of one mind.” 


63. 
Afiyaye Allaye agemesagenate sitema ruiyen. 
What Allah has decreed for us, that we shall see (i.e., 
experience). 
64, 
Allah artseki beiantse ! 
Allah give thee good luck. 


N.B.—So also they say Allah bless thee—keep thee—grant thee 
long life, 
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65. 
Alla barganem or Alla bargando (gotse). 
May Allah take his blessing from you. 
N.B.—A great curse, 
66. 
Bermade. 


A bug: the Bornuese, like the pagans of Unyamwezi, 
consider the smell aromatic, and they suppose the aroma 
of Paradise and that of bugs to be of the same nature. 


67. 
Kam kalantsen nigawa besgero letsin bago. 


One who has been three years married does not ‘go to 
the Besge, or dancing place of young people. 


68. 

Ngadza. 

A loup-garou, one who can transform himself into a 
hyena, as in Abyssinia. According to M. Koelle’s infor- 
mant, there is a town in Gazir called Kabutiloa, in which 
every person possesses the gift of lycanthropy. 


69. 
Ha dabu kambe. 


One’s native place (literally, where one’s “dabu” or 
umbilical string was buried after birth). 


70. 


Dinia fatsar kamtsi. 
The dawn has cut through—s.e., day dawns. They 
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distinguish between gubogum burgobe, the first cock- 
crowing, between two and three in the morning, and 
gubogum deregebe, the second cock-crowing near dawn. 


71. 
Dinia kau dabutsi. 


The aun is in the centre of the world (i.e., It ts noon). 


72. 
Ago gedintse bagote nemero, si aram. 
It is forbidden to tell anything that has no foundation. 


78. 
Karge gereskin or Karge taskin. 
I tie my heart, or I hold my heart (i.e., Tam composed, 
comforted). 
N.B.—Xarge, or heart, occurs in many curious phrases, ¢.g., 


the heart is cut, i.c, courage is gone; the heart is sweet, .¢., one is 
glad. A “black heart” is a bad heart. 


74. 
Meiram kirga koitsin bago. 
A princess never makes a slave her friend. 


75. 
Kungana pingin. 
To divine by cowrie shells, which are thrown on the 
ground, and which show futurity by the manner in which 
they fall. 
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76. 
Lukran buskin. 


I eat the Lukran (i.e., Koran). 


N.B.—The Bornuese swear by placing the hand first upon the 
Koran and then upon forehead and breast. 


77. 
Ngudi pingin. 
I take out poverty (i.e., the guinea-worm). 


N.B.—The guinea-worm is called “‘ poverty,” because the disease 
always reappears at the beginning of the rains, thus preventing the 
sufferers from attending to their farms, and reducing them to desti- 
tution. 


78. 


Ngurtu kamawunga da tsogo tilon kotsena, kamawun 
gurtuga sila tsogo tilon kotsena. 

A hippopotamus exceeds an elephant by one basket of 
flesh, and an elephant exceeds a hippopotamus by one 
basket of bones. 


79. 
Allabe rambuskin. 
I pay what I owe to Allah. 
N.B.—I pay the debt of nature—die. 


80. 
Serifu. 


An albino, much feared for supernatural powers in 
Borneo. These men can have meat roasted on their naked 
arms, or plunge them into boiling water without injury. 
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81. 
Nyamnyam. 
A cannibal: this is a general and not a proper name, 
and the Nyamnyams have a king. 


82. 

Koliram or Kuriram. 

A wood-demon or ghost, supposed to be of gigantic 
stature, with long flowing hair and pale skin like the 
Fulas. He lives in large hollow trees, from which he 
issues after sunset, at midnight, and before sunrise. If 
any one comes in his way, he salutes him with a fearful 
slap in the face—sometimes kills him. He often halloas 
as if to call people, but he never carries them away as the 
water-demon does. The Kuriram remarkably resembles 
the Rakshasa of the Hindoos. 


83. 

Ngamaramn. 

A water-demon, living in wells, cisterns, pools, rivers, 
and lakes, and in shape resembling a white man. These 
beings often catch people who fetch water after night has 
set in. Ifa male demon seizes a man, he slays him at 
once; if a woman, he keeps her for a month or a year, 
and then dismisses her. V.v.—a she-fiend kills the 
women and keeps the men alive. 
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Tue Oji, Ochi, or Otyi language is spoken through- 
out the empire of Ashante, which Englishmen know as 
Ashantee. To the south of Ashante again, and extend- 
ing along the sea-coast, are their congeners, the Fante 
(Fantee), who use the same tongue, but with certain 
dialectic differences, rendering it less pure and agree- 
able to the ear than that of the inlanders. Besides these 
two large divisions, there are three small and non- 
maritime countries, eastward of Ashante, namely, 
Akim, Akwapim, and Akwamu, generally known as Ak- 
wambu, who are also Oji-speakers. They bave, at times, 
been subdued by the overwhelming power of Ashante ; 
but they are at present independent, and governed by 
their own chiets and caboceers, under the protection of 
the English, who succeeded the Danes in that part of 
the coast. The idiom of Akim resembles that of its 
neighbour Ashante. Akwapim*® lies to the east of 
Akim, and Akwamu to the north-east of Akwapim, 
bordering on the river Volta. 


* This province is in about the meridian of Greenwich, and 6°N. lat. 
It is separated from the sea by Ga or Accra-land. The country is well 
wooded and mountainous, containing seventeen villages, each with its 
own chief, who owes a loose allegiance to the beadman of Akropong. 
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All these are gold-producing lands, and when the pre- 
sent inexplicable state of apathy and degradation shall 
have passed away, they and their language will become 
of importance, The Oji is spoken by probably two mil- 
lions of souls. The proverbs quoted below are borrowed 
from the work of the Rev. N. Riis.* 

The two preceding collections are made from negroid 
races, and bear unmistakeable signs of Allah and the 
Koran. We now come to the purely Hamitic and 
Negro literature, in which occasionally a Moslem or a 
Christian sentiment can be seen dimly reflected. As 
the reader has been warned in the preface, a greater 
amount of illustration now becomes necessary. 


* Grammatical Outline of the Oji Language, with especial Reference to 
the Akwapim Dialect; together with a Collection of Proverbs of the 
Natives, by Rev. H. N. Riis. Basel, Bahnmaier’s Buchhandling (C. 
Detloff ), 1854. 

The collection of Mmebusem, or proverbs, is assisted by explanatory 
notes, which are inserted with a little pruning—generally a necessary 
operation in Teutonic ‘* works”’—and the orthography of the reverend 
author has been preserved. His Grammar is by no means so transcen- 
dental as that of the Rev. M. Zimmerman, and the Vocabulary is both 
useful and simple. It is hard to understand, however, why the reverend 
gentleman retains the obsolete letter C; and why in the order of letters 
Y should be promoted to precedence over K. 
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1. 
Abe baakon na sei ensa. 
One palm tree spoils the palm wine. 
N.B.—Among the Oji the trees are felled —generally speaking, 
@ number at a time—and a hole being cut in each, the juice distils 
into pots or bottles placed to receive it. The produce is removed 
twice a day, when the contents of the pots are all poured into a 
single large vessel. If one tree, therefore, has given bad wine, the 


whole will be spoiled. Thus we say, “A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.” 


2. 
Wo to adur-a ebi ka w’ano. 


If you lay poison (i. e., attempt to poison others), some 
will touch your mouth. 


8. 
Abofra bo envaw, na ommo akekire. 


A child may crush a snail, but it will not crush a 
tortoise. 


N.B.—Means, do not attempt what is beyond your strength: 
little strength may effect objects within its sphere, but will prove 
vain beyond it. 


4. 
Abofra nte n’enna ni n’agya asem-a, odi aduan-a en- 
kyinne nim. 
If a child does not hear his mother’s and his father’s 
word, he (shall) eat food (which) salt is not in. 
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5. 
Tekrema na kun onipa, na tekrema na gyai nipa. 
The tongue kills man and the tongue saves man. 
N.B.—So the Hindi proverb: The tongue may mount an ele- 
phant, or put the head in peril. The necessity of bitting and bridling 


the tongue is a favourite theme with the semi-civilised. Cf. The 
Proverbs of Scripture, chaps. vi., xii., xv., xviii., and James iii. 5. 


6. 
Woye abofra ensirow akotia. 
If you are a child do not deride a short man. 


N.B.—Because you do not know whether you may not, when 
grown up, be in the same predicament. Said of what the Greeks 
call Epichserekaki as opposed to the Epichzragathi. 


7. 
Onipa mfon kwa; okom enni no-a na, odi ekaw. 


A man does not fast without a cause; if he does not 
suffer hunger, he is in debt. 


8. 
Asem monne fata hienni. 
Hard words are fit for the poor. 


Sika ben wo-a, ehoa. 
When gold comes near to you, it glistens. 


N.B.—Means that an alluring object placed before the eyes 
stimulates desire. So we say “opportunity makes the thief.” 
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10. 
Onipa wonno no nna 'niara. 
You do not always love (the same) man. 


N.B,—Literally, “A man you do not love him all days;” 
meaning that friendship and love are things that sometimes change. 


11. 
Vode kokroko na di emmim-a, anka sinno beba fie. 
If by bodily strength violence were committed, an 
elephant would come into the town. 


N.B.—Meaning that if might, not law, prevail, the elephant, 
which is the strongest of beasts, would be master. 


12. 
Wonko bi afam da, wose: mi enku ni kuafo. 
If you never went into another man’s plantation, you 
would say, “I am the only planter.” 


N.B.—Meaning, that the home-dweller has homely wits, and that 
men are prone to judge of all things from what happens under their 
own eyes. 


18. 
Didime na yi bronni nansin adi. 
A feast uncovers a European’s wooden leg. 
N.B.—Didime is a feast of course followed by a “big drink,” 

which—“ in vino veritas”’—makes people forget self-respect, and 
exposes defects which are usually concealed. Bronni or Bro (in the 
Ga language Blofo) something or somebody European, is probably 
derived from Abro, Maize or Indian corn, for a reason to be 
quoted, in the Ga proverbs. Abrokirri, “ Europe,” is, however, 
explained by Mr. Riis as, perhaps, a corruption of “ Portugal.” 
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14, 
Tapo ni abanm. 
There is not a halfpenny in his palace. 


N.B.—The “ Tapo”’ is twenty cowries, or two farthings. “ Aban” 
is a house built of stone, a castle or palace opposed to “ dan,” the 
negro square or oblong hut of clay-plastered sticks roofed with grass or 
palm leaves. The proverb alludes to pride and poverty, and also 
answers to our “ great cry and little wool.” The Hindis say, there 
is not a thread in the house, and the blockhead wants a turban. 


15. 

Dabi otenten benya, akotia nnya. 

(This time the short one has got it, but) another time 
the long one will get it, and the short one will not get it 
(i. ©., the object of their common pursuit). 

N.B.—Meaning, that fortune is fickle; celeres quatit alas. 


16. 
Wonyi m’aye-a, ensei me din. 
If you do not praise me, do not spoil my name (or 
character). 
17. 
Akekire se, ensa ko na ensa ba. 
The tortoise says, The hand goes and the hand comes. 


N.B.—Less literally “if you draw back your hand (i e., give me 
no presents), I draw back mine.” It means, as you behave to me so 
shall I behave to you. Mr. Riis remarks, “ it is a peculiar feature of 
the Oji proverbs that they are often referred to animals.” Cf. 27, 
33, 89, 90, 118, 120, 188, &c. The “ peculiarity” may, I believe, be 
extended to the proverbs of all semi-civilised peoples. 


18. 
Ohi enni ni yonku. 
A poor man bas no friend. 
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19. 
Obi nnoa aduan, enko ta enkwanta, enfyufye menni. 
Nobody cooks food and places it in the road to seek a 


guest. 


N.B.—Meaning, do not invert the order of things : begin with 
the beginning. 


20. 
Yenim se mogya vo yen anom, na yefi entesu. 
We know there is blood in our mouth, but we throw 
out spittle. 


N.B.—Though it is a fact that our mouth is lined with blood, 
yet we eject saliva only : we do not give away all, we keep the best 
things for our own use. Charity begins at home. 


al. 
Obi nko toa hahinni vo ne bon ano, na onse nse; wo 
hu bon. 
Nobody assaila a Hahinni at the door of his nest, and 
says to him, you stink. 


N.B.—The Hahinni is a large black fetid ant. The proverb 
means “every man’s house is his caatle,”"—a truer saying in Africa 
than in England. 


22. 
Biribi ni wo ensem-a, emmua no, na mmofra ntiti eki. 


If there is nothing in your hand do not shut it, and let 
the children pick outside. 

N.B.—The closed hand would denote that it contains a present, 

and thus cause disappointment if found to be empty. The proverb 


means, “ Do not tantalise others:” “do not excite hopes or give 
promises which you do not intend to fulfil.” 
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23. 
Efe, ne enye aniberre. 
It is fine, but excites no desire. 


N.B,—Said of persons and things which, with brilliant qualities, 
unite so many drawbacks, that they become objects of aversion rather 
than of desire. 


24. 
Wonim tu-a, tu wo dyon. 
If you can pull out, pull out your own grey hairs. 
N.B.— Attend to your own faults before you reprehend others; 
remove the beam from your own eye, before remarking the mote in 
your brother's. 
25. 
Wanya wohu-a, to wo pon mu da. 
If you are rich, always shut your door. 


N.B.—In Ashante, Dahome, and Benin, the reputation of 
wealth must be carefully avoided. 


26. 
Ka akekire enni envaw enku-a, anka otuo nto vo wu- 
ram da. 
If there were only snails and tortoises, no gun would 
ever be fired in the jungle. 


N.B.—Because snails and tortoises can be caught without a 
gun : ways and means must be proportioned to the object in view. 


27. 
Oduacen se, nea 'ko ne yem no, enni nede, na nea 
vo n'afonnom no, enye nedea. 
The monkey says, that which has gone into his belly 
is his; but what is in his mouth is not his. 


N.B.—Any external possession is uncertain, however well 
secured, 
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28. 
Biribi enkyen ogya koko. 
There is nothing more red (or so red as) fire. 


29. 
Obi nkyerre bi nse: to enkyienne di. 
A person will not say to another, buy salt (and) eat. 


N.B.—It is folly to command or to exhort another in matters 
which his own necessities will compel him to undertake. 


380. 
Wo ensa dam-a, vonni engyaw. 
If your hand is in (the dish) they eat not, leave not. 
N.B.—Meaning, they eat not so as to leave nothing for you; you 


are sure of getting your share. Weat Africans feed with their fingers 
from the common pot or dish around which they are seated. 


81. 
Ohia na ma odece ye akoa. 
Poverty makes a free man become a slave. 


32. 
Asum vo “soa mi.” 


At the watering place they say, “ Lift for (i.e. help) 
me!” 


N.B.—The “ Asum” is a place where water gathers: it here re- 
presents the Asiatic well and the English pump. The women fetch 
the necessary and each assists the other to lift the full pot upon her 
head, such being the usual way of carrying it home. The proverb 
probably means “ In the every day affairs of life the want of mutual 
assistance is felt.” 
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33. 
Nwansana se: nea 'ka ekirri na, edoso. 
Saith the fly, “ What is left behind is a great deal.” 
N.B.—This alludes to the fly trimming itself with its hind legs, 
which it continues as long as it considers that something is left to 


be done. The proverb exhorts men not to weary of any labour, 
until they have carried out their purposes, 


34. 
Akoko di wo yonku aivu-a, pam no; dabi obedi wode. 
When a fowl eats your neighbour’s corn, drive it away ; 
another time it will eat yours. 


85. 
Wode kokrobeti ko ayi-a, vode sotorre buaw. 
If you go to customs with your thumb (stretched out), 
they will answer you with blows. 

N.B—*“ Ayi” is a public festival celebrated with processions, 
dancing, drumming, shooting, and drinking, which cause the streeta 
to be crowded. “Customs” is the Anglo-African corruption of the 
Portuguese “ Costume,” way, habit. To stretch forth the thumb at 


@ person is a sign of mockery and contempt. The proverb corre- 
sponds with the French “ Le moine répond comme I'abbé chante.” 


36. 
Ayisa vame ana, 0se; woma mi se woma wo ba, 
anka mame. 
The orphan (when asked) whether he had enough, 
said, “ If you had given to me as you gave to your (own) 
child, I should have had enough.” 
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37. 
Wo yem ye-a, womfa wo yirre nkye. 
If you are good-natured, you will not give away your 
wife. 
N.B—A good man should be thoroughly attached to his 
family. 
38. 
Abofra eni anso panyin-a, ofre empopa se haha. 
If the child does not honour the aged, it will call a 
palm branch “ haba.” 


N.B.—* Haha” is a word of no signification. The proverb means 
that a child so perverse as to withhold respect from his seniors, 
would be capable of any absurdity. 

39. 
Opete, wodi bi bin, na obi nni wode. 
Vulture! thou eatest anybody’s egesta, but nobody 
eats thine. 


N.B.—This is addressed to sycophants and parasites, who seek 
feasts and presents from others without ever making a return. 
40. 
Hamma hamma kyirre ketebo. 
String (added to) string will bind even a leopard. 
N.B.—Meaning, that united strength and repeated efforts will 
effect great things. Gutta cavat lapidem. ‘ 
41. 
Obi nto akokonini, na ommon obi akura. 
One does not buy a cock, and he does not crow in 
one’s plantation. 


N.B.—Meaning, nobody buys a cock, and lets him crow in 
another man’s field. 
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42. 
Obaifo rekoe! Obaifo rekoe! na wonye baifo-a, wontya 
Wo eni. 
(When the cry is raised) “ There goes a witch! There 
goes a witch!” if you are no witch you will not turn 
round. 


N.B.—“ Baifo,” from “ bayi,” sorcery, means wizard or witch : 
the saying corresponds with our insinuation touching the cap fitting. 


43, 
Onipa reba, wonse nse, bera. 


When a man is coming, you will not say “ Come 
N.B.—As we say, “ Don’t spur a willing horse.” 


"» 


44. 
Wo se enye-a, nea wota foro ekirri, ara nen. 
Though your teeth are bad, they are just what you lick. 
N.B.—Though your friends and relations, or neighbours and 
fellow-citizens, are disagreeable people, do not drop all intercourse 
with them. 
45. 


Sasa bonsam ko ayi-a, osoe baifo fi. 
When the fiend goes to the Sabbat (or customs), he 
lodges with the sorcerer. 


N.B,—“ Sasabonsam,” earth-devil, from “ asase,” earth, and 
‘‘abonsam,” a fiend,” is a monstrous being, living in the deepest 


* Missionaries translate Abonsam, the Devil, ‘‘ conceived to be an 
evil spirit living in the upper regions (our popular heaven) and 
reigning in Abonsam Kru (in Accra, Abonsam-dse) over the spirita (or 
rather the shades) of wicked men.” It is probably some evil ghost who 
has obtained a general bad name. The Sasa Abonsam corresponds 
after a fashion with the Erdgeist, the Wald-teufel and the Kobold of the 
Germans. 
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recesses of the forest, hostile to man, especially priestly man, but 
intimate with wizard and witch. The proverb means “Birds of 
a feather flock together,” “ Like for like, and Nan for Nicholas;" or, 
as the Persians say, 
“ Like fliea with like, 
Pigeon with pigeon, hawk with hawk.” 
46. 
Ogya ni atodru nna. 
Fire and gunpowder do not lie together. 
N.B.—So we say of oil and water. 


47. 
Osram emfi da korro, entya manm. 
The moon does not appear on one day, does not pass 
over the town. 

N.B.—Meaning, when the new moon appears, it does not pass 
over the town the same day, a work is not completed as soon as 
begun. Rome was not built in aday. “ Petit a petit l’oiseau fait 
son nid.” 

48. 
Osu to, na vonyiyi ade vo sum-a, enye von ni bo. 
When rain falls, and they must remove the things in 
the rain, it is not them and (or together with) the stones. 


N.B.—Meaning, that you do not remove the stones with the 
things. The proverb is applied to those who o’erstep the modesty 
of nature, who, in doing a useful and necessary action, add to it 
what is useless and unnecessary. 


49. 
“ Vontu enkinne! Vontu enkinne!" na yereda entu. 
“They shall pull us! they shall pull us!” then we 


shall sleep without fire. 


N.B.— Meaning, when they cry out, “ Throw it away!) Throw 
it (the smoking piece of wood) away!” we shall lie freezing. West 
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Africans who have scanty clothing sleep by the side of a fire during 
the colder nights of the year. When troubled by the smoke, they 
order a slave, or some one handy, to remove the cause of offence. 
If, however, this be done too often, the fire will disappear, and the 
cold will become more troublesome than the smoke was. The 
proverb warns men to choose the lesser of two evils, not to incur 
the risk of a greater, for the purpose of ridding oneself of the 
smaller, trouble. 
50. 

Obi ntya akoko ano, emma akye. 

Any (person) does not get a-head of the cock, does not 
give salutation. 


N.B.—Less literally, “nobody says good morning before the 
cock,” i. ¢., no one will go out before cockcrow, and bid his friends 
good morning. Everything must be done in due season, 


51. 
Kwaterrekwa se obema wo entama, tie ne din. 
When a rascal says that he will give you a coat, hear 
(i. e., inquire for) his name. 
N.B,—Meaning, before you trust him, seek information about 


him. And generally, be careful whom you trust, particularly where 
there is just cause of suspicion. 


52. 
Mi-a, mida-'yanya, minhu nyankupon,* na wo wo- 
butu ho. 
I who lie on my back do not see the sky, and you are 
lying on your belly. 
N.B.—Meaning, if one who has the best opportunities of 


effecting an object cannot succeed, they who have fewer advantages 
must expect to fail. 


* Nyankupon in Akwapim and Onyame in Ashante, and equiva- 
lent to Nyonmo in the Ga or Accra language, signify the Supreme 
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53. 
Obi mpra, na obi nsesaw. 


‘When one sweeps another does not carry away (the 
sweepings). 

N.B.—Literally, “ A person does not sweep, and another does not 

take up,” & ¢., the same person must do both. So the European pro- 


verbs, “ Quod quisque introivit, ipsi est excedendum :” As you make 
your bed so you must lie. “Comme on fait son lit on se couche.” 


Being. The word is usually derived from “ Yonku” and “pon,” ¢. ¢., 
greatest friend. Such at least is the composition explained by Mr. J. 
Beecham (Ashantee and the Gold Coast, pp. 171 and 172). Of this 
Mr. Riis remarks, ‘‘there can be no doubt, that these derivations 
(alluding also to ‘Nyame’ being derived from ‘ye,’ to make, to create) 
are futile, being based on a misapprehension of the proper phonetical 
form of the words: besides the explanations of Nyankupon by 
‘greatest friend,’ stand in direct opposition with the notions of the 
Supreme Being entertained by the negroes. What may be said with 
some degree of certainty is that Nyankupon is a compound of ‘ny- 
anku' and ‘pon.’ ‘Pon’ seems, from its occurrence in other words, 
to signify great or high. The derivation of ‘nyanku’ is uncertain, 
but very probably ‘nyame’ and ‘nyanku’ are from the same root, 
and but two different forms. Their root is perhaps ‘nyan,’ to awake, 
supposing the original meaning of this verb to be to rise, to raise; so 
that ‘nyanku’ and ‘nyame’ in their primary signification would be 
synonymes of ‘Sorro,’ the high, that which is above. Pon is 
added for emphasis, so that the meaning of Nyankupon would be the 
very high, the Most High. This hypothesis would easily account for 
the frequent use of both words in the material sense of sky or firma- 
ment, God being identified with the visible expanse of the heavens, 
as in English ‘heaven’—-so the Chinese use ‘Tien’—is sometimes 
said instead of God.” This derivation will appear to many as hard to 
swallow as Mr. Beecham’s. 

Mr. Riis (sub voc, Nyankupon) also remarks that this Supreme 
Being is conceived by the negroes of the Oji tribe as a great spirit 
living above, the author of all good, eternal and omnipotent, to whom 
the creation of the world and the natural phenomena of the atmosphere, 
ag thunder, lightning, and rain, are ascribed, and by whom the spirite 
of good men deceased are conveyed to live under his dominion in 
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54. 
Akosua mmo musu, na Akua mfa. 
Akosua does not mischief, and Akua does not take (i). 


N.B.— Less literally, when Akosua does mischief, Akua is not 
punished for it. Meaning, “No one should suffer for the sins of 
another.” 


55. 
Okom di wo-a, womfa wo ensa abien nnidi. 
Though you are hungry, you do not eat with both 
hands. 


N.B.—Meaning, “‘ However pressing be the necessity, it must 
be kept within the bounds of propriety.” 


56. 
Da se 'nne enti na vaye aivurow. 
For the sake of a day like to-day they have made the 


nails. 


N.B.— Less literally, “for a day like the present the nails are 
made.” This is a threat of future revenge. Meaning, “I, too, have 


Nyankuponfi or Nyankuponkru. On the other hand, however, he is 
considered too high above earth to care for the affairs of man, thus 
perfectly agreeing with Pliny, Lib. 2, chap. 5 :—‘‘It is ridiculous to 
suppose that the great head of all things, whatever it be, pays any 
regard to human affairs.” The negro deity even has committed them 
to Bosom (vulg. Bossum), imaginary beings worshipped by the negroes 
and called ‘‘ Fetishes” by Europeans. Mr. Riis concludes with 
saying—‘‘The idea of him as a supreme spirit is obscure and un- 
certain, and often confounded with the visible heavens or sky, the 
upper world (sorro) which lies beyond human reach ; and hence the 
same word is used also for heavens, sky, and even for rain and 
thunder.” 

It is easy to discover the traces of a belicf in the Deity, an idea 
doubtless derived by the West African negroes in olden times from 
the Portuguese. I have elsewhere recorded my belief that their con- 
ception of a God is physical, not metaphysical. 
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the power of injuring, and will at some time repay you for my 
present injury.” 


57. 
Hai! hai! na ‘mma akroma ‘nye kese. 
(The cry of) Hai! Hai! has not suffered the hawk to 
grow big. 

N.B.—“ Hai,” is an interjection used in frightening off birds of 
prey. The proverb means, if the hawk had been allowed to eat his 
fill of fowl and chicken, he would have become stronger and more 
dangerous: if evil were left unrestrained we should soon be over- 
powered by it. 

58. 
Nea ogwan do na, ode ne fufu sie. 
A sheep puts his white (wool) on his favourite places. 


N.B.—Literally, ‘What a sheep loves (there) he puts his white.” 
The sheep is supposed to be spotted, and the white is considered 
prettier than the black. The meaning is, you will bestow your best 
upon those you love. 


59. 
Obi ye ne biribi-a, muma onye, na own ben. 
When a person does his something (i. e., his business), 
let him do it, for death is coming on. 


N.B.—Meaning, let every one do what he pleases, as life is short, 
it is little matter how he acts, all will be the same a hundred years 
hence; it is a characteristic negro sentiment, showing their indo- 
lence, nonchalance, and improvidence. 


60. 
Mahu kontromfi-a, ne yirr 'awu, na vasiw atimun; 
na wo vansan de, wofa hu den? 
I have seen a baboon (cynocephalus), whose wife was 
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dead, and he wore long hair; but thou, antelope, what is 
that to thee? 


N.B.—The hair is allowed to grow long in sign of mourning, 
and the proverb appears to be directed against improper meddling 
with the affairs of others. 


61. 
Akwanmusem dew enti na vofi entesu to ensueni-a, 
aka befa ko. 
When in consequence of good news spittle is thrown 
upon the surface of the water, the “ aka” will snatch it up. 
N.B.—The “ aka” is a river fish : the meaning of the proverb 
is obscure. 
62. 
Wo ura tan wo-a na, ofre wo akoa dece. 
If your master hates you, he calls you a free man. 


N.B.— Addressed to a slave: by the act of hating you, your 
master declares you to be free, for nobody hates his own property. 


63. 
Hu m’ eni so mam enti na atyo abien nam. 
For the sake of “blow upon my eye for me,” two 
antelopes walk. 

N.B.—Leas literally, “that the one may blow upon the other's 
eye, two antelopes walk in company.” It means, that in case of one 
of them getting dust into his eye, the other will remove it by blowing 
upon it. The general idea conveyed by the proverb is, that asso- 
ciations are formed for the sake of mutual support. 


64. 
Obi nhu bi koaberan, encru nsi. 
Nobody jumps (for joy) on seeing a strong slave of 
another. 


N.B.—Meaning, that you do not rejoice at an advantage in 
which you yourself have no share. 
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65. 
Obi nto nantyu namon. 
Nobody will buy the footprints of a bullock. 


N.B.—The footprints of a bullock here representing anything 
that cannot be turned to use. 


66. 
Vose: manya,—na vonse nse: yanya. 
You say, “I have,’’—not, “ We have.” 
N.B.—Meaning, that one man is master of a family, not several 
persons at once. 
67. 
Obi do w’a na, oserre wo hu ade. 
If any one loves you, he will beg of you. 

N.B—Begging is a sign of love, because, according to Weat 
African ideas, friendship consists in mutually giving and receiving 
presenta, 

68. 
Dua bata bo, eye tya na. 
A piece of wood lying close to a stone, it is good to 
cut (i.e., é¢ will bear a blow). 

N.B.—Meaning, that it is good enough, or strong enough, to 
bear being cut, to resist a stroke. The idea implied is, “‘ Even the 
feeble may be rendered powerful by leaning upon those that can 
support them.” 

69. 
Wagya akoa tya dua, ose; eye merow. 
When your father’s slave is chopping wood, he says it 
is soft. 

N.B—If he said it is hard, it would sound like a complaint 

offensive t his master, and likely to produce evil consequences. 
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West Africans are astute in practising, regardless of truth, the rule 
laid down in this proverb, viz., “Accommodate your tongue to 
time and circumstance.” 


70. 
Wosen mi adidi-a, misen wo nna. 
If you surpass me in eating, I surpass you in sleeping. 


N.B.—Meaning, do not think that you alone possess all the 
talents: if you surpass others in one respect, you are deficient in 


another. 
71. 
Wopata adaban abien ce gyem-a, baakon cew. 


If you put two pieces of iron together in the fire, one 
will be burned. 


N.B.—This is addressed to a blacksmith: if he puts two pieces 
of iron into the fire at the same time, one will be burned while he 
is engaged in hammering the other. The meaning is, in performing 
a work, ite different parts must be taken in hand in due order; 
haste, instead of furthering, will defeat its own object. 


72. 
Se nea atoa te na, boha te. 
As the sword is, so is the scabbard. 


N.B.—The idea to be conveyed probably is, that two persons 
associating together may be supposed to be alike in manners and 
principles. As we say, Tell me what your friends are, and I will tell 
you what you are.—” Dis-moi qui tu hantes, je te dirai qui tu es.” 


73. 
Ayonkugorr’ enti na okoto nnya ti. 


In consequence of friends-playing the crab has no 
head. 


N.B.—Friends-playing means feasting, drinking, dancing, 
gambling, and similar entertainments, at one’s own expense. The 
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crab is said to have no head, because that member does not project 
from the body, and the animal is supposed in the proverb to have 
lost it by “ayonkugorro,” or junketing. A warning is thus en- 
forced against dissipation, by pointing to its evil consequences. 
To comprehend the bearing of such admonition, it must be re- 
membered that West Africans, besides being hard drinkers, are 
desperate gamblera, who will stake not only their property but 
their families and themselves. This probably was of more frequent 
occurrence than at present, during the old slave-trading days of the 
Gold Coast, yet I have heard of it throughout Africa: in Unya 
mwezi, during my visit there, a negro staked his aged mother against 
a& cow. 


74. 
Wohu koto eni-a, wose; eye dua. 
When you see the eyes of a crab, you will say they 
are splinters of wood. 


N.B.—Being placed on pedicles or stalks, they are compared to 
splinters. The proverb corresponds with our “ Appearances are 
deceitful.” —“ Il ne faut pas juger les gens sur la mine.” 


75. 
Esonno afon-a, wongwa no berow s0. 


Though an elephant be thin, yet you will not carve it 
on a palm-leaf. 


N.B.—The idea to be conveyed is, that the great and noble, 
though in a fallen state, are different from those of mean and servile 
origin, and will not submit to unbecoming treatment. 


76. 
Broferr’a nnya ’mmerre sorro, na nnya nye de. 


A papaw-truit that has not yet ripened on high (i.e., on 
the tree) is not yet sweet. 


N.B.—Meaning, the good qualities of a person or thing cannot 
appear before guing through the usual stages of development, which 
lead gradually to a state of perfection. 
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77. 
Wobo aberriki-a na, wohu ne ura fi kwan. 
If you beat a goat you will find his master’s home’s 
way (i.e., the way to tts master's house). 
N.B.—Because, goats when frightened try to run home. The 
meaning seems to be, “ The farthest way about is often the nearest 


way home;” or, “Ingenuity will devise many ways to attain its 
ends.” 


78. 
Wope aka asem akyere Nyankupon-a na, wokakyerre 
emframa. 
If you want to tell anything to Heaven, tell it to the 
wind. 


N.B.—The meaning of this saying seems to be the same as that 
of 77. 


79. 
Nea womferre no, okoto nea woferre no eki. 
He whom you do not respect, will seat himself behind 
him whom you do respect. 


N.B.—In order to seek his protection when you are about to 
assail him. The feeble lean for support on the strong. 


80. 
Eniwa fufu nkum anuma. 
A white eye does not kill a bird. 


N.B,—A white eye means a glance of hatred or ill-will. The 
meaning is, looks may be menacing, but they cannot hurt you. 
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81. 
Aboa kokoseki kasa kyerre bonukyerre fo-a, ote. 
When the animal vulture speaks to the big drum he 
(the latter) hears it. 


N.B.—The “ kokoseki,” or “ pete,” is the turkey-buzzard, one of 
the most useful birds in West Africa, feeding on carrion, and, there- 
fore, most sacred to the Fetish. The “bonukyerre,” or “boma,” is a 
long but narrow drum, garnished with the skulls of hostile chiefs, 
and daubed with the blood of human sacrifices : its hollow sounds are 
heard on all state occasions, and, besides being sacred, it is supposed 
to be initiated inthe mysteries of Fetishism. Hence the meaning 
seems to be, that members of the secret brotherhoods, of which many 
exist in West Africa, understand one another, and can communicate 
by means unknown to the multitude. 


82. 
Tekrema kro cia tekrena apim-a, eto piti. 
If one tongue meets a thousand tongues, it faints. 


83. 
Obrofotefo na oma bronni ye aye. 
The European-understander (i.e., he who can speak with 
the European) may induce him to do good. 


N.B—Meaning, may persuade him to give presente, the object 
ever held in view by West Africans in their intercourse with white 
men. The proverb informs us, that to get all possible profit out of a 
person or thing, one must know him or it thoroughly. 


84. 
Eti ntetew-a, wongyai ekyow soa. 
If (your) head is not torn to pieces, you do not leave 
off wearing a hat. 


N.B.—As long as you live you follow the fashion.—‘ Out of the 
fashion, out of the world.” 
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85. 
Ni odidi me ose: ni odidi anadyo, oye baifo. 
He who has done eating will say, “ He who eats at 
night is @ sorcerer.” 


N.B.—Meaning, that a person out of all temptation, is apt 
to judge harshly the failings of his neighbours. 


86. 
Obi mmua n’ano onnifo. 


Nobody shuts (or shall shut) his mouth who is inno- 
cent. 
87. 
Dua baakon gye enframa, ebu. 
One tree receiving (all) the wind, breaks. 

N.B.—If the whole force of the wind shaking the forest were 
directed against one tree, it would overthrow it: collective strength 
will be triumphant in cases where single resistance would be vain. 
So the Esopian fable of the old man and the bundle of sticks, There 
is no people more keenly alive to the advantages of combination 


than the West African, and it has long served to defend the negro 
against more highly intellectual races. 


88. 
Kontromfi se: oberan wu ne Koko. 
The kontromfi says, “A strong man dies only from his 
chest being hurt.” 


N.B.—The “kontromfi,” or cynocephalus, is the largest and 
strongest ape found on the Gold Coast;* in the proverb it repre- 


* M. Riis translates ‘‘kontromfi” by “‘chimpanzee ;”" this, however, 
appears erroneous. M. Zimmermann says, ‘‘a large kind of monkey 
(Hunds-affe t).” The latter is more probable, as the dog-faced baboon 
is a far fiercer and more dangerous animal than the troglodytes, and 
West Africa is full of stories concerning the attacks of these ferocious 
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sents a man “calidus juvent’”—in the full enjoyment and con- 
sciousness of his strength, who in battle disdains a wound, unless his 
breast, supposed to be the seat of life, is dangerously hurt. 


89. 
Kontromfi se, me suman ni m’ eni. 
The baboon says, “‘ My charm is my eye.” 


N.B.— West Africans are ever provided with “ suman”—“ medi- 
cines for eye,” charms or amulets to defend them from sorcerers, 
enemies, and dangerous ghosts. The proverb remarks that a brave 
man will trust for his security to his own strength and vigilance. 


90. 
Adarre bo bo-a, nankasa na tua. 
When a hook beats a stone, itself (must) suffer. 
N.B.—Compare with the fable of the earthen pot and the 
iron pot. 
91. 
Nea oko asu na obo ahinna. 
He who fetches water breaks the pot. 


N.B.—When the water-pot comes to grief, it is more likely to 
be broken by the person who went with it for water, not by one 
who had nothing to do with it at the time. 


92. 
Voton wo-a, wonto tuo. 


If you (yourself) are sold, you do not buy a gun. 


N.B.—Because one born a freeman is not sold unless he be 
deeply indebted, and unable either to pay or to prevail upon others 
to pay for him. 


brutes upon women and even villages. As yet, however, we know so 
little concerning the antbropoid apes of Africa, that ‘‘ kontromfi,” like 
the Yoruban Nake, may be some new and fierce species resembling the 
gorilla. 
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93. 
Osukwase anuma nko di Krobo aivu, na vonkyirre 
Santeni entua ekaw. 
When a fowl from Osukwase eats the corn of Krobo, 
they do not seize a man from Ashante and make him 
refund the damage. 


N.B.—Literally, “ An Osukwase bird does not go to eat the 
Krobo corn, and they do not catch an Ashante man, pays not the 
debt.” Osukwase and Krobo are names of towns. Like No. 54, 
this means that no one should suffer for the sins of another. 


94. 
Woko asu amma, vommisa ahinna. 
When you go to (fetch) water and do not return, 
they do not enquire about the pot. 


N.B.—They ask after you: a trifling loss is not thought of 
when it is acoompanied by a heavy calamity. 


95, 
Ensu fa Kramo-a, vommisa n’adurade. 
When water takes a Moslem (i.e., when he ts drowned), 


they do not enquire about his dress. 
N.B.—“ Kramo” and ‘‘ Kramofo” are Oji words for a Moslem. 
The proverb has the same meaning as No. 94. 


96. 
Wofa abarrima kwanm-a, wo sekan yera. 
If you make friends on the road, your knife will be 


lost. 

N.B.—A warning against sudden friendships with strangers, 
who may prove deceivers and thieves: a neglect of this amongst 
the Asiatics doubtless fostered, if it did not create, the system known 
in England as “ Thuggee.” 
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97. 
Nea n’eni aberre, vommo n’eni su. 
He whose eyes are red, they do not beat upon his eyes. 


N.B.—Red eyes signify rage, and the meaning is, that to vex 
one already vexed is “oleum addere camino ”—to add fuel to fire. 
The Oji tongue has originally but three words for simple colours : 
*Tuntrum,” black; “fufu,” white; and ‘‘koko,” red, ruddy, 
yellowish, or brownish-red. Bru for blue has been borrowed from 
the English. See also No. 208. 


98. 
Nea okum Tabirifo na, ofa n’entokota. 
(The executioner) who kills Tabirifo, gets his shoes. 


N.B.—‘‘ Tabirifo” is the proper name of a man of note in 
Ashante, who was publicly executed. The proverb means, he who 
does the work should receive the reward. 


99. 
Nea ovo aka no, osurro sunson. 
He whom a serpent has bitten dreads a slow-worm. 


N.B.—Sunson is a harmless reptile, believed by West Africans 
to be blind. The meaning of the proverb is substantially the same 
as our saying, “ The burnt child dreads the fire;” or, ‘The thief 
doth fear each bush an officer;” but more strongly expressed, 
signifying that a person who has been injured will not only dread 
the identical cause or author of his affliction, but even the mere 
appearance of it. The Hindi proverb is, “He who is bitten by a 
enake will start at the sight of a rope; also, “ The leaf crackled, and 
your slave fled.” 


100. 
Nea vahu bi pen, se voki. 


They who have seen a thing once, say they loathe it. 


N.B.—Meaning, that you may have too much of a good thing 
—ne quid nimis.” 
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101. 


Asafo eni-sa akura. 
Troops select farm-houses (viz., for attack). 

N.B.—“ Akura” is a hamlet in a plantation, where the owner 
keeps his family and bis slaves. It is opposed to “ kru” (croom) or 
“man,” the town, which is the common centre of a number of planta- 
tion hamlets, scattered over a large extent of country. The English 
croom used for a Gold Coast village is an ignorant corruption of 
“ kru-mu” or“ krum,” “in the village.” The meaning of the proverb 


is, the point of attack will be where there is the least resistance 
and the most “ loot.” 


102. 
Wo hu eden-a, wonye ba enu adyuma. 
Though strong you will not do the work of two. 


N.B.—Meaning, that the strength of Hercules or Goliah has its 
limita. 


1038. 
Akoko eni so brofua. 
A fowl selects a single grain (viz., from a heap of rub- 
bish). 


N.B.—Meaning, that what is good and profitable must be 
selected from the trash: the smallest thing useful must not be 
despised. 


104, 
Atyo abien borro vu. 
Two small antelopes beat a big one. 


N.B.—‘“‘Tyo” isa small animal: “vu” or “ bobiri” a larger 
species. The adage means, “ Union is strength.” 
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105. 
Opanyin due “‘mante, mante.” 


A grandee (or elder) practises, “I have not heard! I 
have not heard!” 


N.B.—Meaning forbearance. The ‘‘empanyin” (plur.) are the 
elders of a town, forming the council of the caboceer or chief, each 
having his particular charge, as the ‘‘safohinne” or military chief, 
the ‘‘ fotosanfo” or treasurer, the “kyami” or spy and speaker— 
king’s mouth ”"—the ‘‘bofo,”” messenger, and others; a system much 
resembling that of the village republics in Maharatta-land. The 
meaning of the proverb is, “It does not become the dignified and 
venerable man to notice every light word and deed.” 


106. 


Nea vode enkokonte se vobedi semmina, wongye 
n’akingye. 
If the eaters of enkokonte say they eat soap, you do 
not doubt it. 
N.B.—“‘ Enkokonte” is a food resembling native soap: some- 
times a man eating it, says waggishly, that he is eating soap. If the 
person addressed took the assertion in good earnest, he would appear 


afoolL Hence che meaning seems to be, “A joke must be under- 
stood as puch, not as a serious matter.” 


107. 
Wo ni wo agya akoa tya abe-a, ofre wo ave. 
When you cut down a palm-tree with the slave of 
your father, he will call you friend. 
N.B.—If you are intimate with your inferiors, they will lose 
respect for you. Mr. Riis observes that the saying is akin to, though 
not so strongly expressed as, the English proverb, “ You cannot 


touch pitch without being defiled.” It is almost equivalent to our 
saying, “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
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108. 
Mogya mpa ten tirri mu da. 
Blood is never wanting in the horsefly’s head. 


N.B.—Because the horsefly’s business is to suck blood. The 
proverb is equivalent to, “ A robber’s den will never be found empty 
of stolen goods.” 


109. 
Akura te se nantyu-a, aginamo ‘akoa nen. 
Though a mouse were (as big) as a bullock, yet it 
would be the slave of the cat. 


N.B.—A born slave, however he may rise in the world, will 
ever retain a servile mind. 


110. 
Atodru asa, enye vonni Akowua entoam. 
When the powder is gone, it is not that in Akowua’s 
powder-case. 


N.B.—Meaning, “ When they say all the powder is consumed, 
they do not include the private store of Akowua,” one of the 
Ashante kings: though others may be in want, he is probably 
supplied.“ Nulla regula sine exceptione.” 


111. 
Osunson se, obenyin ansa na vafi eni; onyini, na ode 
ne ti pempem. 
The blind-worm said he would grow before he got his 
eyes: he is grown, but (s¢z/7) he wriggles his head about 
(i.e., to find his way). 


N.B.—He is still blind. The meaning is, that youth is the time 
for study, and if this be neglected, old age will rue it. 
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112. 
Otumfo vro ka-a, ovro fa wo meti. 
When a strong man pushes your ring, he pushes it to 
the shoulder. 


N.B.—“ Ka” is a finger-ring, or, as in this place, a wrist-ring. 
The meaning of the saying is, that a man’s character impresses itself 
upon all his actions. 


118. 
Eni baakon enfye kra, enfye asibe. 
One eye does not look (at the sume time) on a monkey 
and on a baboon. 


N.B.—The ‘‘kré” and the ‘‘asibe” are different species of the 
Simiade. The proverb means, “ You cannot do two things at the 
same time.” , 


114. 
Batafo se, enye n’ano, enye n’ano, na n’ano ara nen. 
The hog says, “It is not my mouth! it is not my 


mouth! (that has ruined the plantation) ;” but still it te 
his mouth. 


N.B.—The word of a rascal must not be depended upon; one 
who will commit a crime will also deny it. 


115. 
Wonim di-a, di bi, na nni ‘niara. 
If you eat, eat a portion, but do not eat all. 


N.B.—* Sit modus in rebus:” in the application of any power, 
observe moderation. 
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116. 
Eniwa nnim avirreho. 
The eye knows nothing of grief. 


N.B.—Meaning, it will close in spite of your sorrow: bodily 
wants must be satisfied, whatever be the matter with the mind. 


117. 
Dua ananse adi awn, entekuma entra ase, entonkom. 
The entekuma will not sit down nor sleep under the 
very tree, from eating of which the ananse died. 


N.B.—“‘ Entekuma” and ‘‘ananse” are two different kinds of 
arachnida: the latter, as amongst the Ga people, is a mythic per- 
sonage, generally called ‘‘ Agya Ananse,” or Father Spider. Great skill 
and ingenuity are attributed to him, probably from observing the 
wonders of the web; and the people are rich in‘‘ anansisem” or Spider 
stories. The meaning of the proverb is, ‘‘ You will do well to avoid a 
thing, person, or step, which has been fatal to friend or relative.” 


118. 
Obusmaketew se: entem eye na ogum eye. 


The chameleon says, ‘Speed is good, and slowness is 
good.” 


N.B.—Meaning, each is good in its proper time and place. 


119. 
Ohienni nya ade-a, oman bo. 


When a wan becomes rich, the town goes to ruin. 
N.B.—The parvenu becomes insolent under prosperity.— 
** Honores mutant mores.”—“ Asperius nihil est humili cim surgit 


in altum.” The Hindi proverb is, ‘‘ When he had filled his belly he 
began to vex the poor.” 
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120. 
Akikire se: obarrima mferr’ agwan. 
The tortoise says, A man must not be ashamed to run 
away (i.e., when flight is necessary). 
N.B.—So the well-known Hudibrastic lines— 


“ He who fights and runs away, 
Shall live to fight another day.” 


In the African proverb the words are attributed to the tortoise— 
the slowest of all animals, and the least likely to profit by flight— 
in order to make them more emphatical. 


121. 
Pani nim pam-a, anka ne to nna tokru. 


If a needle could sew, it would not have a hole on its 
back. 


N.B.—This refers to the censorious, who, if really reformers, 
would begin by ridding themselves of their own defects, 


122. 
Wotya wo tekrema so toto vi-a na, wounya nam. 
If you cut off from your tongue and roast and eat it, 
you have no meat. 


N.B,—Meaning, you have gained nothing by this proceeding ; 
you have acquired nothing that you had not before. This saying is 
pointed at persons who carry on law-suits against members of their 
own family. 


123. 
Wode wo ba to Wuawu-a, own. 


If you call your child “ Death,”’ it will die. 


N.B.—Because, so to call a child would be as it were a challenge 
to Death by marking it as his property. Hence, the proverb means, 
‘He who wantonly risks a disaster will be visited with it ere long.” 
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124, 
Odonko nya ade-a, obodam. 
When the Donko * becomes rich he runs mad. 


N.B.—Similar to No. 119, and representing the beggar on 
horseback riding to the devil. 


125. 
Esonno tia afiri so-a, enhwan. 
When an elephant treads upon a spring-trap, it (the 
trap) does not spring up. 


N.B.—But it does when a bird treads upon it. The proverb 
means, ‘‘ The same act performed, or word spoken, by different per- 
sons, may produce different effecte.” 


* Donko is the name given to the countries and tribes north of 
Ashante, about the Upper Volta—the so-called Kong Mountains —and 
the basin of the Kwara, or Western Niger. Thus it would comprise 
the mostly Moslem people of Hausa and Bornu, the Fulas and 
Mandengas, besides the Kafirs of Akyem, Akwamu, and Ayigbe. The 
land is represented as being well cultivated with wheat and corn, and 
abounding in elephants, tortoises, horses, asses, and camels; more- 
over, the Sahara and the European natives dwelling beyond it are 
known to the people. The Donko slaves are captured by the Ashantes 
and are sold on the coast, where they are held to be an inferior race, 
being mostly caught when adult and unable to learn new tongues 
fluently. They speak, of course, many different dialects, so that 
‘Donko” cannot be used as the name of any particular language. Some 
describe them as mild and industrious, M. Riis limits Odonko to ‘‘a 
negro tribe in the more interior parts of Western Africa, which far- 
nishes the Oji tribe with most of their slaves; the word is therefore 
equivalent to servile, with the addition, however, that a Donko is 
considered also as naturally dull and stupid. By a sudden change of 
fortune he would be so puffed up with conceit as to have his head 
turned by the emotion.” 
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126, 
Okoto ba nvo anuma. 
The crab’s daughter does not bear a bird. 


N.B.—The offspring follows the parent. Cf. Matth. vii. 16— 
18, “Do men gather grapes of thorna, or figs of thistles?” The 
Accra proverb says, “ The crab does not beget a bird.” 


127. 
Obi mfa afetrefetre enko Huam. 
Nobody carries foreskins to Hua. 


N.B.— Hua is a country lying east of the Volta River, and 
called Ayigbe or Aigbe, by the people themselves, who speak the 
Ewe dialect. The Huafo as well as the Andanme and the Enkranfo* 
or Ga tribes, practise keteafo, “ cutting short,” or circumcision, which 
may be derived from the Moslems, to judge from the age of the 
patients. It is performed by persons of a certain class, (not a 
priest) when the boys are twelve or fourteen years of age. The 
act does not seem to bear a religious character. Mr. Zimmerman 
denies the existence of circumcision, utriusque seus, such as prevails 
throughout Islam—Egypt, for instance. On the other hand, the 
accurate Bosman (“ Description of the Coast of Guinea,” Letter 18,) 
expressly asserts that ‘“‘some girls are here liable as well as the 
boys.” The rite is held in great disdain by the Ashante and Oji 
people, who call it Zyetia. The above saying, “To carry foreskins to 
Hua,” is equivalent to our “ Carrying coals to Newcastle.” 


128. 
Nea otya wo tyetia, enni wo adyom pa. 
He who circumcises you will not (exactly) make good 
carpenter’s work. 
N.B.—Meaning, from skill in one branch of work, you cannot 


infer the same in another. 


* Accra calls itself ‘‘Ga,” and is known to the Oji people as Enkran. 
The word also signifies, in Oji, a kind of black ant popularly known 
as the ‘‘driver”; thus it is an error to translate Accra—probably a 
corruption of Enkran—the land of White ants. 
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129. 
Enkyienne nse nehu nse; miye de. 
The salt will not say of itself, “I have a pleasant 
taste.” 


N.B.—Meaning, that self-praise is no recommendation. 


130. 
Aben enye de-a na, etua nip’ano. 
Though a horn has a bad sound, yet it is applied toa 
man’s mouth. 


N.B.—Though one of your family be disagreeable, yet do not 
break with him. 
131, 
Magum na kum dom. 
Reinforcement beats the foe. 


N.B.—“ L’union fait la force.” 


132. 
Ehwyunne nya na eniwa nya. 
When the nose gets (a thing), the eyes get (it too). 


N.B.—When one of a family becomes rich, the others hope to 
share in his wealth. ; 


133. 
Ekwai ‘agye wo, womfre no akwaiwa. 
A forest that has sheltered you, you will not call a 
shrubbery. 


N.B.—You will not detract from the merits of a benefactor. 
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134, 
Ohienni bu be-a, ence. 
When a poor man makes a proverb it does not spread. 


N.B.—On the Gold Coast, and in pagan Africa generally, 
poverty, as in England, is not a misfortune, but a crime. 


135. 
Obi nsoma bi afiri fye, na anuma nkasa no, 
When a person is sent to look at a snare, the bird 
does not upbraid him. 


N.B.—Because the person does not come of his own accord : 
a slave is not culpable for what he does at his master’s command. 


186. 
Aberriki se: nea abogya bum vo no, eho na adidi vo. 
The goat says, “ Where much blood is, feasting goes 
on.” 


N.B.—A feast is referred to for which eatables are collected : 
these attract to the spot goats, and the proverb is put into the 
hircine mouth because the animals are ever wandering about the town 
seeking fodder. The proverb corresponds with the Scriptural say- 
ing, “ Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.” —Matth. xxiv. 28. 


137. 
Nnipa iniara de anka gwarre-a, von hu ye, cwam; 
na ahoho se oko da so, na ne hu bon. 
Everybody who washes himself with lemon juice, be- 
comes sweet-scented: therefore the Ahoho said he would 
go upon (the lemon tree) and live there, but still he 


stinks. 
N.B.—These negroes wash themselves from head to foot at least 
once a day, and after washing rub their bodies with lime-juice to 
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remove the bouquet d'Afrique. The Ahoho is a red ant of peculiarly 
ill savour, generally found in lime and orange trees. The meaning 
is, “No remedy will affect innate and inveterate vices.” Cf. “Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ?”—Jer. 
xiii. 23. 


138. 
Voni yanom-a, vomfre yanom. 
If you have no comrades, you do not call for (your) 
comrades. 


N.B.—Referring to enterprises which cannot be carried out 
save by the combined exertions of a number. Thus the meaning 
would be, “You must not count upon means that are not at your 
disposal,—cut your coat according to your cloth.” 


139. 
Aboa no n’ anom ye no de-a, onvi ne konmda. 
Though the beast is dainty-mouthed, it does not eat 
its collar-bell. 

N.B.—This alludes to dogs: though fond of dainties, they do 
not eat the ornaments fastened round their necks, The meaning 
seems to be, ‘‘ Even greediness does not rush blindly upon every- 
thing nice and attractive.” 

140. 
Obi ntutu anuma, enko kyerre panyin. 
Nobody plucks a bird, which he is going to show to an 
old man (i.e., 1% order to ask tts name). 


N.B.—By plucking it he would defeat his own object, as the 
old man would no longer be able to identify the bird. 


141, 
Opoxnko agyimi-a, nea ote no s0, ongyimie. 


Because a horse is a fool, he who rides it is no fool. 


N.B.— Meaning, that the defects or vices of a dependent are not 
to be attributed to his master. 
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142, 
Vonam ba enu sum afiri-a, vonam ba enu na ko fye. 
If you lay a snare in company, you go in company to 
look at it. 
N.B.—If any one shares with you in a work, he should share 
with you in ite reward. 
148, 
Biribi nko ka empopa, enye krada. 
If nothing touches the palm-leaves they do not rustle. 
N.B.—There is no smoke without fire. 


144, 
Eki se obekon-a, 0 ni n’ akomfodi. 
When Eki says he will not fight (he means) himself 
and his party. 
N.B.—Eki is the name of a man, famous probably as a hardy 
warrior. 
145. 
Ohienni asomen ni batafose. 
The poor man’s ivory is a hog’s-tooth. 


N.B.—A_ hog’s tooth is as valuable to a poor man as an ele- 
phant’s tooth to a rich man, 


146. 
Ahine tew empanyin enim-a, enyera. 
If a string of pearls breaks in the presence of grown- 
up people, nothing is lost. 


N.B.—The string of pearls is worn by a child: nothing is lost, 
because those present will gather up the beads; but the child, if 
alone, would leave and lose them. The proverb means, “ That if 
prudent people are at hand, they will take means to avert the evil 
consequences of a disaster.” 
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147. 
Aboa bi do srade-a, osua prako. 
When an animal fattens, it learns from the pig. 
N.B.—Meaning, that when one is the author and inventor of an 
art, those who practise it do so in imitation of him, not by their own 
invention. 
148. 
Okwan varre-a, vode von nanna tya, enye abonua. 
When a way is long you shorten it with your feet, not 
with a hatchet. 


N.B.—There is a pun on this proverb; “tya” meaning to cut 
off as well as to pass over or through. The meaning is, “ Your 
means must be suited to your ends.” 


149, 
Ano patiruw-a, esen namon. 
When the mouth stumbles it is worse than the foot. 


N.B.—A wrong word —“nescit vox missa reverti”—may be 
more harmful than a blunder in action. 


150. 
Mmofra nko tu-a, vanhu tu; empanyin enko tu-a, 
votiatia s0. 
When boys were to reap, they did not understand it; 
when old people were to reap, they trampled about (the 
land). 


N.B.—The proverb is applied to the difficulty of settling a 
quarrel; some want the necessary prudence and experience, whilat 
others, from whom better things might be expected, side with one 
party and increase the evil instead of allaying it. 
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151. 
Vose: ko man ko to,—na vonse nse; ko man ko sen. 
They say, “Go into a town to settle;” and they do 
not say, “ Go into a town to boast.” 


N.B.—This is addressed to those who leave their native land, 
and settle in another: they ought to join the people with whom 
they live, and not pride themselves upon retaining their own 
manners and customs, or attempt to set up new rules. 


152, 
Wokon enkran na nko-a, wontyorre abe ngum. 
When you endeavour to drive the “ drivers,”’ and they 
will not give way, you do not peel palm-nuts and throw 
among them. 


N.B.—Enkran, the “ driver ant,” has been alluded to in No, 127. 
It is a small black ant, which marches in line, bites severely, attacks 
houses, destroys all the smaller animals, and has, it is said, over- 
powered and killed hunters when, torpid with fatigue, they have 
fallen asleep in the bush. West Africans oppose their progress by 
fire, and palm-nuts attract them. Hence, the meaning of the pro- 
verb is, “ When you are anxious to attain an object, you will not do 
anything that will have the opvosite effect : you will not attempt to 
extinguish a flame by pouring oil upon it.” 


158. 
Nea okem gye, ni me. 


What hunger desires is repletion. 


N.B.—The meaning is, that every want requires ita particular 
satisfaction. 
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154. 
Okwasia na ne gwan tew empen abien. 
(He is) a fool whose sheep runs away twice. 
N.B.—Because he was not warned by one mishap to secure hig 


property. The meaning is, “ He is a fool indeed who cannot learn 
even from experience.” 


155. 
Osekanfua na gye nehu abofra ensem. 
The blade of a knife resists in the hand of a boy. 
N.B.—It resista or defends itaelf, i.¢., it will wound him that 
sports with it. The meaning is either “ Let the inexperienced keep 
aloof from dangerous things, and not meddle with edged tools,” or 


‘Things useful in themselves may prove perilous to those who ignore 
their use.” 


156. 
Wotan wo ni-a, womfa no mma dom 
Though you dislike your relation, you will not deliver 
him to the army (of the enemy). 


N.B.—Amongst West Africans the dislike toa relative rarely 
amounts to real hate, prompting hostility and a desire of destruction. 
This, perhaps, is one of the prerogatives of semi-civilised over a more 
highly cultivated society. 


157. 
Dua kontonkye na ma yehu dyomfo. 
A crooked stick makes us know (i.e., betrays) the 
carpenter. 


N.B—It shows him to be a bad craftsman: by the quality of 
the work you judge the skill of the man. 
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158. 
Obi se obefro dunsin-a, ma omforro na; oko so enim 
asan aba. 
When a person says that he will climb up the tree- 
stump (whose boughs have been cut off), let him climb: he 
will go to the face (i.e., the ¢op), and return. 


N.B.—<Another allusion to the laissez aller and nonchalance of 
the West African. 


159. 
Nea ota wo ommere-a, wo-2 wogwan wonse; mabre. 
If he who pursues you is not tired, you who are flying 
will not say, “I am tired.” 
N.B.—Danger will stimulate a man to the utmost exertion. 


160. 
Akokonini se: to tamfo enku-a, anka mabon anadyo, 
na vakummi. 
The cock says, “ Suppose enemies only (i.e., sf all were 
my enemies), I should have crowed in the night, and should 
have been killed. 


N.B.—The crowing of a cock in the middle of the night is con- 
sidered by West Africans a bad omen, and the animal is forthwith 
killed. The meaning is, “A general hostile disposition towards a 
person who has no friends or protectors, will soon find a pretext for 
effecting his ruin.” 

161. 
Ese neia na, vofre no gyaw. 
When the teeth do not meet (i.e., touch), it is called a 
gap. 

N.B—“* Gyaw” is the gap which many people show between 

the two upper incisors, The meaning of the proverb is obscure. 
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162. 
Okroboni ba ngwan kokotem kwn. 


The son of a Krobo man does not run through the corn 
without cause. 


N.B.—Krobo (Croboe) is a town built at the foot of a rocky 
mountain, with a steep and difficult ascent: it serves for a fortress 
in time of war, and has preserved the people from a foreign yoke. 
Hence, to see the son of a Krobo man flying through the corn-fields 
in the plain, would be an extraordinary event, announcing some 
great and unexpected distress. 


163. 
Okro voharre no afa enu. 
A canoe is paddled on both sides. 


N.B.—Measures taken to effect a purpose, in order to be effica- 
cious must be complete. 


164, 
Aginamoa wu-a, enkura yem. 


When the cat dies, the mice rejoice. 


N.B.—The subjects rejoice at the tyrant’s death; and, as we 
say, “‘ When the cat is away, the mice play.” 


165. 
Osucefa vommua. 


A half-roof they do not put on (i.e., you do not put a 
half-roof upon a house). 


N.B,—A work must not be left half done. 
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166. 
Ti kro nko aginna. 
One head does not go to a standing (i.e., constitute a 
consultation). 

N.B.—“ Aginna” properly means the act of going apart, or, 
more exactly, of standing apart from the general assembly. By im- 
plication, it denotes a committee, a consultation of several persons 
forming a particular party, who have retired from a greater assembly 
to converse apart. This would be wholly unnecessary where one 
person only is concerned. So the Italian, “ Tre donne ed un, oca non 
fanno un mercato.” 

167. 
Wo eni nkom-a na, wose: minnya daberre. 
When you are not sleepy, you say, “I have no sleeping- 
place.” 


N.B.— When you are sleepy, you will be content with any place. 
The meaning is, “ Necessity supersedes fastidiousness,” 


168. 
Aduan bi-a vonni no, vonnoa. 
Food, which you will not eat, you do not boil. 
N.B.—You will not work without an object. 


169. 
Ohoho nsoa funnu ti. 
A stranger does not carry the head of a corpse. 
N.B.—The chief place will not be given to a stranger. 


170. 
Omamferenni nnyin kronkron. 


A foreign settler does not grow pure (i.e., never becomes 
a native). 
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171. 
Ohia 'ka wo, na woti abete-a, edan fan. 
If, when afflicted with poverty, you eat Abete, it turns 
to herbs. 

N.B.—*“ Abete” is a delicate food prepared from the flour of 
Indian corn. The meaning is, that poverty embitters every enjoy- 
ment. 

172. 
Obi ngyai esonno ekidi, enko di aserredua eki. 
Nobody leaves off pursuing an elephant in order to 
pursue the aserredua (a small bird). 
N.B.—You do not relinquish a great object for a trifling one. 


1738. 
Wo ti ben wo, na wonya wo twyerre-a, vode bom 
hoara. 
Though, when going to receive your blows (i.e., the 
punishment you have incurred for some offence), your head 
aches, yet they strike you in that very place. 


N.B.—The meaning seems to be, “ Justice is executed without 
regard to circumstances.’ 


174. 
Fa tom! Fa tom! na eye adesoa. 
“ Lay on! lay on!” makes a load. 
N.B.—The repeated addition of small things will make at last a 
heavy load; many a little makes a mickle. 
175. 
Anini abien enna bon. 
Two males (viz., beasts of prey) do not live in one den. 
N.B.—A house or a family has but one master. 
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176, 
Obi nso dai enko nea vobekum no. 


Having dreamed, nobody will go where they will kill 
him. 


N.B.—When a man dreams that he will be killed at a certain 
place, he will not go there: warnings must not be despised. 


17. 
Sikaadyuma biara nye aniwt. 
Gold work (i.e., any work for gold) is no shame. 
N.B.—Hather a shameful saying. 


178. 
Akuntuma kuntun n’ afe, na onkuntun empanyin. 
A bully fights with his peers, not with grandees. 


179. 
Anop’ anom bon, na asempa na vom. 


In the morning the mouth smells, but there are good 
words in it. 


N.B.—Morning is held the best time for deliberating on matters 
of consequence. 


180. 
Anadyoboa nno aonwa. 
Night venison (i.e., game caught at night) is not fat. 


N.B.—Because at such time you cannot judge between the good 
and the bad. The proverb means, “ Things got at random are rarely 
valuable.” It is our buying a pig in a poke. 
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181. 
Sika ye fe, na opegyafo ye na. 
Gold is pretty, but the heir is rare. 


N.B.—Where there are riches, an heir is often wanting : earthly 
happiness is never so complete but that it has some drawback, 


182. 
Wodi soa ensa, fye wo ensa. 
When you eat a monkey’s hand, look at your (own) 
hand. 


N.B.— When you enjoy yourself at the expense of others, remem- 
ber that you are liable to the same misfortune. 


183. 
Okwasia na ose: vode me yonku na vonne mi. 
A fool says, “ My friend is meant, not I.” 


N.B.—Because he refers a warning, meant for himself, to another 
man, and neglects to profit by it. 


184. 
Ohimmone ni bebi, na obofo bonne na vo bebi. 
There is nowhere a wicked prince, but there are wicked 
ambassadors. 
N.B.— When, in a transaction between two princes, anything 
goes wrong, it will be laid to the charge of the ambassadors, however 


much the fault is in the princes themselves. Quidquid delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi. 
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185. 
Nnipa pa bi ko sa, vanhu ano, na gyamakutroku ? 
Brave men who went to the war did not see the end 
(i.e., could not bring st to a successful issue), and a coward ? 
(—what can be expected of him ?). 


186, 
Oman tya wo sama, vompopa. 
When the town ornaments your hair, they (your rela- 
tives) will not disorder (or efface) it. 


N.B.—“ Ornament” means, properly, cutting out figures on a 
person's head by the hair being removed unequally. ‘* When the 
town,” &c., t.e., when it is done by a public decree to confer honour 
on you, your friends will take pride in it. 


187. 
Asom ni enkwanta. 
The ear has not a double way (i.e., two ways). 


N.B.—You can hear only one thing ata time. The saying is 
applied when a man is addressed by more than one person at once. 


188, 
Okwadu se: wammere na wodidi-a, enye di. 
The antelope says, “ When you eat without being tired, 
it has no relish.” 


N.B.—If£ a meal is to be really enjoyed, it must be preceded by 
exertion and fatigue—cibi condimentum fames est. The words are 
attributed to the antelope, because it is always running about. 
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189. 
Anuma de ako ni aba na nyunne berrebu. 
By going and coming, a bird weaves its nest. 
N.B.—A great work is not completed at once, but by repeated 
exertion. Rome was not built in a day. 
190. 
Vonnya awuru-a, vontew no so ham ma, 
As long as you have not got the tortoise, you do not cut 
the string for him. 
N.B.—Do not dispose of a thing till you have it in your power. 


191. 
Woko fa bi atope ko ye adyuma, wococoro so ko to 
no ho. 
When you take another man’s hoe to work with, you 
must wash it, and put it back in its place. 


N.B.—A thing borrowed must be carefully restored, and in good 
condition. 


192. 
Wokum wodea-a, woto wo yonkude. 
When you destroy yours, you join your friends, 
N.B.—Meaning, probably, that one who has squandered his own 
property, will attach himself to his friends, and subsist on their 
means. 
193, 
Obi nhu tumm, enti em. 
Nobody looks at something black, and steps into it. 


N.B.—When you see an impending calamity, which you may 
avoid, you will not rush into it. 
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194. 
Wo eni rebo-a wonse nse: miki te. 
When your eye is going to ruin, you will not say, “I 
hate ophthalmia.” 


N.B.—You will not reprove in another person a defect with 
which you yourself are strongly affected. Our “ fellow-feeling,” 
&e. 


195. 
Onya nya nehu-a, onom nyankuensu. 
When a slave becomes a free man, he will drink rain- 
water. 


N.B.—From laziness; because other water must be fetched 
from a distance. I commend this truly African proverb—showing 
that the emancipado is incapable of moderation in the use of his 
liberty—to the consideration of all real philanthropists. It is easy 
to see that if a man will not labour even for his own wants, they do 
him a service who compel him to work. 


196. 
Obi amma m’ amo-a, mirema mehu amo. 
When a person neglects to congratulate me, I con- 
gratulate myself. 


N.B.—Trifling neglects of respect must not be taken to heart, 
but passed over in good humour. 


197. 
Otam abirri-a, woncew yi. 
Though your coat is dirty, you do not burn it. 


N.B,—When a thing has a defect, you will not destroy, but 
mend it. 
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198. 
Opitri memenne-a, omemenne ma oura. 
When the Pitri absorbs (the soup), he does it for his 
master. 


N.B.—The Pitri is a river fish, of which soup is made. In ap- 
pearance, the quantity of the soup is reduced by being absorbed in 
the fish ; but in reality it is only a transfer, the part that disappears 
being contained in the soup. The meaning is, “ What you spend in 
improving your property, is not lost, though temporarily your means 
are diminished by it.” 


199. 
Ohinne nye de-a, fye nea osafohinne rekyere. 


When the prince does not please (you), see how the 
general appears. 


N.B.—If you cannot agree with one person, go to another. 


200. 
Obi ntu mere ensie siw so. 


Nobody gathering mushrooms replaces them on the 
ant-hill. 


N.B.—Mushrooms most frequently grow on ant-hills, the red- 
clay structures of the termites, conical heaps 8 to 12 feet high : there- 
fore the first person coming to the place would appropriate them, not 
thinking that they belonged to anybody. 


201. 
Obi akoa di Ahimma, vonhimma no kwa. 


Though a slave’s name be “ Flog,’’ yet you do not flog 
him without cause. 


N.B.—Meaning, perhaps, that, however vicious a man be, he 
may not be punished except for sume special act. 
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202. 
Ankonam di atro. 
Who travels alone tells lies. 


N.B.—To establish the truth of a statement, two witnesses at 
least being required. The Persian proverb is, “Jehan dideh bisyar 
goyad durogh”’ (“‘ Whoso seeth the world, telleth many a lie”). So 
our “ travellers’ tales.”’ 


208. 


Obi bema wo aduan adi-a na, ode ampesi di wo adanse. 
When anybody prepares food for you, he testifies to 
you by Ampesi (i.e., he gives you some Ampesi to try it 


by). 


N.B.—By “ Aduan” is meant the common food of the Gold 
Coast, called Fufu. Yams or plantains are cut to pieces, and boiled, 
in which prepared state they are termed “ Ampesi.” They are then 
pounded in a wooden mortar (vodru) till they become a tough, 
doughy mass (fufu). A round lump of this is put into the palm-nut 
soup (enkwan), popularly called “ palm-oil-chop,” and eaten with it. 
The meaning of the proverb is, that one who would benefit you, 
usually gives a foretaste of his kindness; or, more generally, that 
“coming events cast their shadows before.” 


204. 


Mosia kokwaw entem-a, vode wo kon anwam. 


If thou, pebble, hastenest to become smooth, they will 
fight the anwem with thee. 


N.B.— Anwam” is the name of a large bird that feeds on 
palm-nuts; and pebbles serve for buckshot when smooth and round. 
Many men have sufficient strength and talents to be useful, but for 
some defect or vice which prevents them from turning their powers 
to advantage. 
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205. 
Obea tenten so’ abe-a, onwam di. 
When a tall woman carries palm-nuts, the birds will 
eat them. 


N.B.—It is man’s work to cultivate the fields, woman’s to carry 
home the produce, which is balanced upon the head. The proverb 
accounts for why the latter sex is shorter than the former: it is 
necessary for the station and occupation allotted to it. 


206. 
Adesa okoko biri. 
In the evening (even) a red man is black. 


N.B.—As in Europeans there is a difference between a blonde 
and a brunette, so the West Africans distinguish amongst themselves 
black (tuntum) and red (koko) negroes, the skin of the former being 
of jetty hue, that of the latter a ruddy brown. The meaning of the 
proverb is, that circumstances level inequalities, 


207. 
Woferre-a, wofon. 
When you pine (under disgrace and contempt) you fade. 
N.B.—Mental uneasiness will break down a man’s strength. 


208. 
Voseoma ba nimadefo, na vonsoma namontenten. 
They send an intelligent man (as messenger); they do 
not send a long-step (i.e., one who is able to walk fast). 


N.B.—As the West Africans ignore writing, a messenger is 
always the negotiator of the object for which he is sent; hence, in 
selecting him, mental qualifications are regarded rather than bodily 
strength. 
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209. 
Apopokiki fl ensuase se odenkyem yarre-a, vongye 
n’ akingye. 
If an Apopokiki, from the bottom of the river, says that 
the crocodile is sick, it will not be doubted. 


N.B.—The Apopokiki is a river fish, whose statement will not be 
discredited because he comes from the very place where the crocodile 
lives, The meaning is, that the testimony of an eye-witness will be 
credited. 


210. 


Wonnim asaw-a na, wose: akyinne nye de. 


If you cannot dance, you will say, “The drum is not 
agreeable.” 


N.B.—You pretend to despise what you are not able to enjoy : 
“The grapes are sour.” 


211. 
Aferr’ enti na odomanin ti bo akyinne hu. 
On account of shame (i.e., being ashamed to flee), the 
war-chief’s skull sticks on the drum. 


N.B.—The skulls of hostile chiefs and war captains, who are 
taken prisoners or are killed in battle, are fixed in trophies to the 
big drum. The proverb points out the dangers of ambition. 


212, 
Akoa nkyerre nnannua. 
A slave does not show the timber. 


N.B.—The “timber” here means the forest-trees fit to be used 
astimber. A slave will no. point out where they are, because, when 
they are found, he will have the trouble of cutting them down, and 
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of carrying them home. The meaning of the proverb is, that a 
person will not prosecute an undertaking from which he expects 
more trouble than profit. 


213. 


Akoa mpaw ura. 
A slave does not choose his master. 


214. 


Obaakon enye barrima. 
A man alone is no hero. 


N.B.-—-One person alone will not effect great things: to accom- 
plish an object, the united efforts of many are required. 


215. 


Abe berre-a, woso fa miso fa. 
When the palm-nuts are ripe, you carry half, I carry 
half. 


N.B.—Each of us must take an equal share of the trouble as 
well as the produce. 


216. 


Adi ama ni adi ama na agorro. 
Mutual entertainment is (fair) play. 


N.B.—More literally, “To eat and to give, to eat and to give, 
(zs) a play.” 
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217. 
Onyansafo na tya akwamio. 
An expert man cuts the roots in the road. 


N.B.—* Akwamio” are the roots of trees running across the 
road, and cut away to render it more level. Some superstition 
attaches to this act, which must be performed according to certain 
rites, and by a man acquainted with them, otherwise evil would 
result. The meaning of the proverb is, “A business of importance 
must be performed by a man of skill and experience.” 


218. 
Eniwn na tan onipa, na aso de entan onipa. 
The eye envies—not the ear. 


N.B.—The eye gives the occasion for envy and hate; even a 
good and affable man is often disliked, his kind words being disre- 
garded, and jealous looks being cast upon his talents or his pos- 
sessions. 


219. 
Yepe-na yebehu enti na yekekyirre boa. 
To find (a thing) when we want it, we make a parcel. 


N.B.—Showing the necessity of order and arrangement, 


220. 
Kontromfi se: voce m’ afonnom-a na, meyi asem pa 
ma ka makyerow. 
The baboon says, “If you put something into my 
mouth (i.e., give me something to eat), then I will produce 
a good word, and tell you.” 


N.B.—Probably meaning that good advice deserves a recom- 
pense ; also, that no man does anything gratis for his neighbour. 
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221. 


Dua bevo wo eni no vobu so, na vonsen ano. 
When a piece of wood threatens to pierce your ey, 
they will blunt it, and not point it. 


N.B.—You will endeavour to counteract, not to increase, an 


impending danger. 


222, 


Onantefo na odi ade, eye de. 
What a foot-traveller eats, tastes well. 


N.B.—Because he is hungry, and hunger is the best sauce. 


228. 


Ekru ntutu afa enu. 
A wound does not pain at two halves (i.e., on both 
sides of the body). 
N.B.—A calamity is felt only in the quarter visited by it, 


224. 


Wo sika ye wo yaw-a, na wokon-a, wonyi dom. 
If your gold pains you, and you fight (i.e., sf in war 
you grudge your gold), you will not conquer the enemy. 
N.B.—Gold must be spent in gaining friends and confederates. 


If a great object is to be accomplished, you must put to work all 
your means and energies. 
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225. 
Own adarre nnow fa akon. 
Death’s sickle cuts not in one half only (bué univer- 


sally). 


N.B.—The “ Adarre” is a kind of bill-hook used by West Africans 
for cutting down the bush. We must Anglicize it by “sickle” or 
ii scythe.” 


226. 
Etua wo yonku hu-a, etua dua. 
If another suffers pain, (¢o you) a piece of wood suffers. 


N.B.—You are not affected by it: it is as if a piece of wood had 
the pain. This is a characteristic saying, showing the practical selfish- 
ness and feelinglessneas of the wild West African, who, when tamed 
by slavery, becomes one of the most tender of men. Dr. Johnson’s 
favourite dogma was, “ Everybody is indifferent to another’s pains 
and pleasures:” but his practice was diametrically opposed to his 
preaching. 


227. 
Anka berre ko, enye de. 


A lemon that grows in ripening, is not agreeable (i.e., 
does not taste well). 


N.B—A thing must be mature before all its good qualities 
appear. 


228. 
Obi neen fasu okotoku sen. 
No one excels 8 wall in bearing bugs. 


N.B.—In coarse work the most stupid may be the best. 
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229. 
Vokura w’ a, wo virr’ afi enkekaw. 


When they hold you (i.e., when you are caught), you 
forget to bite. 


N.B.—At the critical moment the boaster hangs his head. 


230. 
Nea vo dom ensem na oyi ma. 
What is in his hand, the enemy (can) give away. 
N.B.—He cannot dispose of what is not in his power. 


231. 
Obi mfa enkodasem ensisi kontromfi. 
Nobody will deceive a baboon by tricks. 


N.B.—Because the beast is a master of tricks: you cannot 
defeat a man on his vantage-ground. 


282. 
Ese tenten enni ese akotia edidi baakon. 
Long teeth and short teeth eat the same food. 


N.B.—Though there are different states and conditions amongst 
men, their ultimate lot is the same. 


233. 
Aberrewa, w’ ano ye den-a, gye wo ban. 
Old woman! if your mouth is (so) hard (i.e., ¢f your 
tongue is so sharp), make your fence (yourself). 


N.B.—“ Ban” is the fence separating the house-yard from the 
street: it consists of palm-branches, and often requires repair. Old 
women, who cannot do that themselves, have it done by the kind- 
ness of others. The meaning of the proverb is, “Those who claim 
the assistance of others, should at leaat be civil to them.” 
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234. 
Woto pra, wato nam. 
If you have found an armadillo, you have found meat. 


N.B.—The meat being in the armadillo : so, if you sit by a well, 
you will not search for water. 


235. 
Ete vopirre no mmaakon mmaakon. 
A head they defend it one by one. 


N.B.—Or, less literally, “Each man defends his own head:” 
every person must take care of his own concerns. 


236. 
Abofra anhu’ gwadi-a na, asia nyera. 
If a boy does not understand bartering, he does not (a¢ 
least) lose the gold-weights. 

N.B.—When bartering, West Africans use cowries and gold- 
dust, and, for the latter, scales are carried by traders. “Asia” is 
one of the gold-weights. A boy (or slave) who understands the work, 
may be a source of gain to his master, but it may also happen that 
he loses some of the valuables which he carries with him. If he 
cannot be employed in trading, there is no chance of either gain or 


logs. The meaning of the proverb seems to be, that everything 
has its light and its dark side. 


237. 
Wo na waye akoko den, na dyonso abo no? 
You, what have you done to the fowl, that it is affected 
with strangury ?” 


N.B.—Mr. Riis remarks, “ The application of this odd proverb 
is difficult to guess.” It is doubtless a wise saying, but somewhat 
too dark. 
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238. 
Okekyefo ade enkura na di. 


The mice eat the miser’s goods. 


239. 
Anuma nifirifo vode emposai na yi no. 
A sharp-sighted bird is caught by Emposai. 
N.B.—“ Emposai” is the withered bark of the plantain-tree, 


which is spread over to hide the snare. The meaning is, “ By strata- 
gem even a cunning man may be caught.” 


240. 
Hua abete vodi n’ abusuam. 
Huaabete they eat at home. 


N.B.—“ Abete”’ is a delicate food of Indian corn: the best is 
made by the people of Hua (No. 127), who keep it for home con- 
sumption. Thus, the saying means, “ You keep the choicest things 
for your own use and enjoyment.” 


241. 
Aduanfyem enti na Obronni tu ko Abrokirri. 


On account of food-looking-into (i.e., intrusive cu- 
riosity), white men went off to Europe. 


N.B—The West Africans naturally suppose that man was 
created in their country, and that at first whites and blacks all dwelt 
together. The former, however, were so much molested by the 
negroes, who were ever looking into their food and prying into their 
actions, that they emigrated from Africa to Europe. The proverb 
is a warning against over-curiosity, which may annoy others beyond 
endurance. Some of the converted negroes thus explain the differ- 
ence of complexion :—Cain was a black man, but when rebuked by 
the Creator for murder, he turned pale with fear: hence the white 
colour. This is indeed “ tit for tat.” 
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242. 
Obofo mmofra hu nye fe. 
A miscreant’s fellows are not pretty. 


N.B.—Meaning, that people do not like to look upon them: 
they are unwelcome, and are dreaded wherever they appear. 


243. 
Wokusa ode bebrebe-a, eprim. 
If you roast the yam too much, it will be burnt. 


N.B.—Omne nimium nocet: ne quid nimis, 


244, 
Kokoseki mpe fi aba, anka onsisi sumana so. 
If the vulture did not wish to come into the town, he 
would seat himself upon the Sumana-heap. 


N.B.—“ Sumana” is the huge heap of sweepings found at the 
end or outskirts of every negro town, and turkey-buzzards often 
perch upon it. The meaning seems to be, “If you constantly ap- 
proach a thing, it is a sign that you have some design upon it.” 


245. 
Obi mfa ade koko, ensisi baifo. 
Nobody will deceive a witch by anything red. 
N.B.—Because her craft will prevent her being deceived. 


246. 
Akoa nya nehu-a, ofre nehu Sonneni. 
When a slave is emancipated, he will call himself a 
Sonneni (i.e., a nobleman). 


N.B.—Amongst the numerous families with which the Oji- 
tribe is divided, the Sonna is the highest. When the freedman 
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calls himself Sonneni (i.e., one of the Sonna), the meaning is, that he 
is ao much elated by his new condition, as to lose all power over 
himself, and to claim the most exalted rank. Our “ beggar on horse- 
back.” 


247. 


Obi dece ko sum-a na, vofre no afanna. 
When a (free) woman takes service, she is called a 
slave. 


N.B.—Meaning that a person is estimated by what he is, not 
by what he was. 


248, 
Obi tan wo-a na, obo w’ aboa. 
When a person hates you, he will beat your animals. 


N.B.—Hate extends to the relations and all belonging to the 
person hated. Conversely we say, “ Love me, love my dog.” Qui 
m’aime, aime mon chien, 


249. 
Ohantani na ki nipa. 
A haughty person hates man. 
250. 


Ofatyafo, ebeka wo enku. 
You, traitor! will be left to yourself. 


N.B.—Knowing that you cannot be trusted, nobody will have 
anything to do with you. 
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251. 
Wo emfefo som asra na wansom bi-a, ete se w’ aivurow 
awu. 
When your comrades take snuff, and you do not, it 
looks as if your nails were dead (i.e., spoiled). 


N.B,—Meaning, you must follow the fashion: by opposing it, 
you excite suspicions injurious to your character, 


252. 
Odokonno bodam-a, onenam senm. 
When the bread runs round, it dances it in the pot. 


N.B.—* Dokonno” is bread of Indian corn, not baked, for that 
is forbidden by Fetish law, but boiled, according to the usage pre- 
valent in Akwapim. ‘The proverb probably means, “ In a state of 
excitement the staidest person will behave wildly.” 


253. 
Okwankyen mako se: wobebu mi-a, bu, na meyaw mi. 
The roadside pepper-bush (i.e., pepper-bush by the road- 
side) says, “If you will break me, break; but do not 
abuse me.” 


N.B.—If you are resolved to ruin a man, do it at once, without 
tormenting him by reproaches: do not add insult to injury. 


254, 
Asem ba na, abebu ba. 
When the occasion comes, the proverb comes. 


N.B.—Occasion, #.¢., the incidents of life which call forth the 
proverb, and to which it refers, 
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255. 
Ehia nipa, ma vomfa no nko. 
When a man is in distress, let them take him. 


N.B.—The distress referred to is capture by enemies, and the 
proverb means, “ The distress of others is no concern of yours; do 
not trouble yourself about it.” Truly philosophical ! 


256. 
Vodi wo yonku hu asem-a, daaki vodi vode bi. 
If sentence is (now) passed on your neighbour, another 
time it will be passed on you. 


N.B. —Do not triumph at the distress of others; your time may 
also come. 


257. 
Anuma te afirim no, esonno ne kasa enku. 
When a bird is in a snare, its cry is peculiar. 


N.B.—A man’s behaviour in distress will be different from what 
it is at other times. ‘‘ Every season has its reason.” 


258. 
Ade-a nye no na voye n’ iye. 
You mend (only) a thing that is not good. 
N.B—A thing in good order requires no repair. 


259. 
Wo ba sisi wo kora ba, enye; nanso wo kora ba sisi 
wo ba, enye. 
If your child deceives the child of your sister-wife, it is 
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not right; and also if the child of your sister-wife deceives 
your child, it is not right. 


N.B.—So the Hindi proverb, “ A fellow-wife may be good, but 
her child is bad.” When a man has sevcral wivea, they mutually 
call one another “ me kora.” The child calls all his father’s wives 
(except his own mother) “little mother.” * 


260. 


Wodi bi ade-a na, woferre no. 
If you get presents from any one, you respect him. 


261. 
Abofra be musu ankron-a, ofa mu anum. 
If a boy does nine mischiefs, he shall suffer for it five. 


N.B.—And the father of the boy, who should keep his son under 
proper discipline, shall suffer the rest. 


262. 


Wotan wo sapo-a, w’ anom bon. 
If you hate (i,e., if you shun tt, 80 as not to use it) 
your tooth-brush, your mouth is of ill odour. 


N.B.—* Sapo” is a bunch of plantain-tree fibre, the “lif” of 
Egypt, which West Africans use as sponge and tooth-brush. 


* In West Africa the mother is loved far more than the father; the 
negroes have many proverbs corresponding with the Hindi. ‘‘ The 
milk of the sixth day is still sensible,” and ‘‘ A mother’s love is best 
of all.” 
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263. 
Wo ni wu-a, wonwn, na oferre-a, wo enso waferre. 
When your relation dies, you do not die; but if he is 
disgraced, you also are disgraced. 


N.B.—Disgrace is worse than death: the latter befalls a single 
person only, whereas the former extends to his whole family. 


264, 
Teteasoe vonsoe ho bio. 
On an obsolete resting-place they rest no more. 


N.B.—“‘ Asoe”’ is a place by the roadside, generally under a 
tree, where porters put down their loads, and rest awhile: “ Tete- 
asoe” is one that has been abandoned. The meaning is, “ What is 
obsolete you will no longer use, but follow the ‘mode’ and do as 


others do.” 
265, 
Wo tamfo asem ba, wodi ma no; na oda w’ ase-a na, 
Wwongye s0. 


When your enemy is entangled in a quarrel (literally, 
when your enemy’s lawsuit comes), assist him to settle it ; 
but when he thanks you, do not reply. 

N.B.—The meaning is, “ Assist your enemy in his trouble, if 
you like, but maintain a proud and cold demeanour.” An expres- 
sion of thanks is courteously replied to by ‘‘ya abraw,’ to equal or 
inferior; “ya ura,” to Europeans; ‘“‘ya naado,” to a wealthy and 
respected man of his own people; “ya ahinna,” to a personage of 
the chief's family, and s0 on. 
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PROVERBS IN THE WOLOF TONGUE. 


— 


Tue subjoined collection of Proverbs is extracted from 
that excellent work, M. Dard’s Grammar.* 

The Wolofs, formerly called Joloffs,t are mentioned 
by many travellers. As early as a.D. 1446 they were 
known to the Portuguese; and in the reign of King 


* Grammaire Wolofe, oa Méthode pour étudier la langue des noirs 
qui habitent Les Royaumes de Bourba-Yolof, de Walo, de Damel, de 
Bour-sine, de Saloume, de Bacle, en Sénégambie. Suivi d’un ap- 
pendice od sont établis les particularités les plus essentielles des prin- 
cipales langues de L’ Afrique Septentrionale. Par J. Dard, Instituteur 
de Ecole Wolofe-Frangaise du Sénégal, Auteur des dictionnaires Wolof 
et Bambara. Imprimé par autorisation da Roi & l’imprimerie royale, 
1826. 

It is popularly said in Senegal that no one will ever speak Wolof like 
M. Dard. The reason is, that, under the new regime of compulsory 
French instruction, the vernacular language languishes,—loses all its 
raciness, 

+ According to the Polyglotta Africana ‘‘Jolof” is merely a 
Wolof” district. 
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John, one “ Bemoir,” of princely house, visited Lisbon 
in state, was baptised, and did homage to the European 
king. Their habitat is “Senegambia,” the country be- 
tween the rivers Gambia and the Senegal, the latter 
separating them from the Assanhaji, who are held to be 
the Sanhagii of Leo Africanus. They are “ black, but 
comely,” with long-oval faces, finely-formed features, 
straight noses, and jetty glossy skins: in character they 
are brave and dignified, and they are distinctly not 
negroes, but negroids. 

Their language differs from those around them, and is 
remarkable for copiousness and picturesqueness. It is 
widely extended, because Senegambia bas long been— 
like the North African coast—the importation-place of 
European goods intended for Central Africa, for Tim- 
buktu, Hausa, Bornu, and the upper Nigerian basin. 
Besides the natives of the maritime countries, the people 
of Bundu, Kayaga (Galam), Kaarta, Kasson, Fuladu, and 
Bambara, all affect it. As M. Dard remarks, Mungo Park 
has often used, in his “ African Travels,” expressions 
which he deems Mandenga, but which may be Wolof. For 
instance, in the story of “ poor Nealee,’’ “ Kang-tegi | ’’— 
“ cut her throat ;” would be, in Wolof, “ Kung akateke!” 
—“ let her head be cut off!” and “ Nealee affeeleeata,”’ 
is equally corrupted by the author or printer from Nealee 
afeyleata, which signifies moreover not “ Nealee is lost,” 
but simply “ Nealee breathes no more.” 

In Wolof the Proverbs are numerous and expressive : 
the people are exceedingly fond of them, and a Euro- 
pean with any knowledge of these wise sayings, can 
travel smongst them not only in safety, but with all 
respect. I would request the reader to compare thcse 
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and the Kanuri proverbs, which are both Moslem, with 
those of the Kafirs or Infidels in the Oji, the Ga, and the 
Yoruba languages. M. Dard’s orthography is preserved 
throughout. 


1. 
Ba nga sainata rone, rone a la diaka saina. 
When thou seest the palm-tree, the palm-tree has 


seen thee. 
2. 


Jalele sainou ane na sainou guissetil dara, tey mague 
Gieki thy soufe guissa yope. 

The child looks everywhere and often sees nought; 
but the old man, sitting on the ground, sees everything. 


3, 
Ntiole dou napa thy tate ou morome am omeley. 
The diver-bird cannot catch fish behind his companion. 
N.B.— Omelé is “ to catch an abundance of fish.” 


4. 
Lou jalele vaja thia saine keurre la ko deguey. 
What the child says, he has heard it at home. 
N.B, —Distinctly referring to the “ enfant terrible’’ class. 


6. 
Lou gouy ry ry, guife a di ndeey am. 
The great calabash-tree has had a seed for its mother. 
6. 
Sou batou ou nda diakono thia nsakje dicetil. 


If only the small measure goes to the shop, the millet 
will last long. 
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7. 
Jadhie sou sassoul, dou baw. 
If the dog is not at home, he barks not. 


8. 
Poudhie ou naigue de na jaija ah taw, tey sailo 
yagoul. 
The house-roof fights with the rain, but he who is 
sheltered ignores it. 
9. 
Jama sa bope mo guenne kou la ko waja. 
Know thyself better than he does who speaks of thee. 


10. 
Tabaje sou diamanto mbande todhiele (de nga ko 
todhia). 
If you practise your ’prentice-hand upen a large jar, 
you will break it. 
11. 
Jamoul aya na, tey ladhieteoul a ko raw. 
Not to know is bad, not to wish to know is worse. 


12. 
Yape dou dieala yape. 
Meat eats not meat. 
N.B.—Meaning, beggars do not devour one another. 


18. 
Sou doul kone toubeye diouly aya. 
But for the wide trowsers, prayer would be a scandal. 
N.B,—Because prostration would be indecent. 
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14. 
Kou amoul ndeey nampa mame am. 
He who has no mother sucks his grandmother. 


15. 
Kou tey jamone ndialbene, moudhie di noflaye. 
If you know the beginning well, the end will not 
trouble you. 
16. 
Sopa bour ayoul, wandey bour bou la sopa a ko guenne. 
To love the king is not bad, but a king who loves you 
is better. 
17. 
Kou tey jamone kou nga bokala bakane, mou di sa 
ande thy adouna. 
Whoso knows one who will die with him, he (the 
known) will be his friend in this world. 


18. 
Nitte de na anda ak morome am, tey dou masse am. 
Man should take as companion one older than himself. 


19. 
Rafete dhiko mo guenne dhiko dhiou bone. 
A good action is better than a bad action. 


20. 
Nitte gou lou nga dinthia mou defa thia lojo am 
doyoul deukala. 
A man who touches what you have shut up, should not 
dwell with you. 
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21. 
La diarake ama di youja sou ko niw amone diala. 
What the convalescent refuses, would give pleasure to 
the dead. 
22. 
Guema na dee, ndigui yaje. 
I believe the death, because of the bones. 


23. 
Diaeekat ou yaje demmetil dianew. 
The born-merchant goes not to the other world. 


24. 
Bala nga toufou, fetal y beutte. 
Before curing ophthalmia, the eyes must be seen. 


2 5. 


Sou bounte ou naigue amone y gobar kaine dou 
guenna. 


If the door had daggers, no one would leave the room. 


26. 
Bula nga ouyou naika fa. 
Before one replies, one must be present. 


27. 
Sou doul kone barame lojo di koudou. 
Without fingers the hand would be a spoon. 
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28. 
Daw dou maee y taliba. 
Running about gives no scholars. 
N.B.—Our “ Rolling stone gathers no moss.” 


29. 
Sou ma jathio soufe, dorey fa ma naika. 
If I wanted to collect sand, I should begin where I am. 


30. 
Lou diarake bone bone, mana waka niw. 
He who is scarcely convalescent, can stifle a dead man. 


81. 
Teuradi agoul dianew. 


He who always turns when sleeping, does it no more 
in the other world. 


82. 
Lou bouki oma oma, mana bare ak bay. 
Though the wolf be lean, he can contend with a goat. 


33. 
Mbajaney dou faikey dee ou borome am. 
The cup finds not out its master’s death. 
N.B.—Because it passes into other hands. 


84. 
Sou nitte dialey dangogne am di simey thierey, 
bou ko niana nieje. 


If a man makes soup of his tears, do not ask him for 
broth. 
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35. 

Jaidhie ou nthiokaire ak sene am kou thia fatte 
guessi oma, 

She whom the partridge loves, as she whom he hates, 
would starve if they forgot to scratch the ground (for 
Sood). 

36. 

Mbote a guenne beugua ndoje, wandey mou tangue 
bokou thia. 

The frog enjoys itself in water, but not in hot water. 


37. 
Gane you barey bougaloul mbame seuf. 
Many guests matter little to the ass of the inn. 


38. 
Lo mana mana bire ou nitte difa na thia lou nga 
yagoul. 


Thou knowest not what man’s stomach can contain. 


39. 
Kou guiro kone maee la, difa thia ndabe la ngaine 
boka. 
He who takes thy part at the dish to give it to thee, 
had better allow thee to take it. 


40. 
Kou lajoul laika laja til diaee. 
He who makes not soup for himself, will not make 
bouillie for sale. 
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41. 
Beugueti ma laje, bel sama bope defa bosse. 
I want no boiled meat if my head must be the trivet 
(which supports the pot). 


42. 
Kou jaiba laje ou ndeki defou gnou ko thy nope am. 


When you give a man boiled meat for breakfast, you 
do not pour it into his ears. 


48. 
Kou teuba ak y sabare danou ak y ngnote, sou nga 
laine laikoul, kone itte gnou dhiegna la laine. 
He who jumps upon the corn-bundles falls with the 
ears, and if thou dost not eat them thou wilt be the less 
charged with eating them. 


44, 
Dhiguene dhiou oudhie am dee, dara bougalou ko thia. 
A woman who has lost her rival has no sorrow. 


45. 
Bour bou amoul y nitte dou done bour. 
A subjectless king is no king. 


46. 
Kou di beugua rindi bope am, sou gnon ko beuguey 
rindi varroul youja. 
He who wishes to blow out his brains, need not fear 
their being blown out by others. 
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47. 
Barey nieje, barey thierey ko guenna. 
Much soup is better than much broth. 


48. 
Na gore ayebir, tey bou mou aye lamigne. 
Let man be bad if (only) his tongue be good. 


49. 
Boigne de na ree, wandey derette anga thia souf am. 
The teeth may laugh, but the blood is above them. 


50. 
Wathial jale vou, nejeley maguati ko. 
Prevent him not who walks in the fire, for it would be 
8 great compliment. 


51. 
Lou berafe feta feta dala thia ande am. 


Toasted seeds jump, but they always fall towards their 
companions. 


52. 
Y gore yope ametil diabar, y dhiguene yope ametil 
diakar. 


All men have not wives, and all women are not married. 
53. 


Daw raw thy ngore la boka. 
He who runs away and escapes, is clever. 
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54, 
Daw dhitou dou mace kailifa. 
To run the best, does not give the highest rank. 


55. 
Bala gna fadhiana diaka verle. 
Before healing others, heal thyself. 


58. 
Yonne amoul nkerre. 
A road has no shadow. 


57. 
Ndegam barame ou deye mo aye,guennetey nthiastane. 
If the big finger be greedy, the heel is more so. 


58. 
New na mo guenne dara. 
A little is better than nothing. 


59. 
Faka na la, mo guenne jamou ma la. 


“TI have forgotten thy name,” is better than “I know 
thee not.” 


60. 
Sou eure nawey, mbote dou fannde, 
If the fly flies, the frog goes not supperless to bed. 


61. 
Fassale sou ittey togna. 


He who separates men that are fighting, should not 
strike them. 
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62, 
Diama sakete dou ndana. 
The hunter who pierces the tree, has not shot well. 


63, 
Bedhine dou dhiaka saja bope. 
Horns grow not before the head. 


64. 
Gadhia ndoje, sa deunne a thia maiti. 
To cleave water hurts the stomach. 
65. 
Mpetaje ou rabe la. 
The pigeon of the animal is there. 


N.B—A Senegambian phrase, used to stop a conversation con- 
cerning one absent, when suddenly there appears somebody who is 
likely to let him know what was said. M. Dard considers this 
proverb a proof that negroes formerly used carrier pigeons. It may, 
however, allude to the mythical pigeon that whispered in the 
Prophet's ear. 


66. 
Vaidil, so guissey guemal. 
Deny, but what thou seest believe ! 
67. 
Mpithie sou bagney daije, souje la niala. 
If the bird drinks not at the stream, it knows its own 


watering place. 
68. - 
Lou mpithie nana nans, nanetil nane ou gneye. 
The bird can drink much, but the elephant drinks 
more. 
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69. 
Mpetaje mou naika thy talle, niro oul sabine ak 
ma thia kaw garap. 
The voice of the pigeon on the spit is not like the 
voice of the pigeon on the tree. 


70. 
Lou narre barey barey sou deugue diokey diota ko. 
Lies, however numerous, will be caught by truth when 
it rises up. 
71. 
Nthiokaire beugua na seube, wandey dou dhiou 
mou andala thy nthine. 
The partridge loves peas, but not those which go into 
the pot with it. 
72, 
Garap gou nga romba mou sanni la y mbourou sou 
thia euluek so, nga romba fa. 
If the tree under which you pass throw bread to you, 
you will pass it again to-morrow. 


78. 
Nejala kou la fassale, nejala kou la dana a ko 
guenne. 
To flatter one who separates us is good, but it is 
better to flatter one who strikes us. 


74. 
Ama na kou la ni ma yenna la, tey sa ndabe la 
beugua saita. 
There are people who place a basket on your head to 
see what you carry. 
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75. 
Boigne a di sakete ou guemigne. 
Teeth serve as a fence to the mouth. 


76. 
Jadhie bou guenna amoul borome. 
The dog that has left the house has no master. 


77. 
Maitite ou jole sou naikone thy tanke gnon soja ko. 
If the stomach-ache were in the foot, one would go 
lame. 
78. 
Lu nga niaka niaka njel, jama ni diabar ou baye 
ndeey la. 
Though thou hast no mother-wit, thou knowest that 
the father’s wife is mother. 


79. 
Sou bidow done mbourou, barey kou fanana bity. 
If the stars were loaves, many people would sleep out. 


80. 
Assamana modi bour y mbare. 
The sky is the king of sheds. 


81. 
Goudi modi bour ou nkerre. 
Night is the queen of shades. 
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82. 
Soufe modi bour y lal. 
Earth is the queen of beds. 


83. 
Diante modi bour y nitou. 
The sun is the king of torches. 


84. 


Mpethie ou sagor lou nga thia gawantou kone 
yoboul goube. 


If you go to the sparrows’ ball, take ears of corn for 
them. 


85. 
Bala nga dhitou diote. 
Before preceding, one must reach. 


86. 
Kou di dioee kou ko wata defa, amoul kou ko bota. 
He who cries to have himself dragged, has no one to 
carry him. 


87. 

Ntortor ou garap gope dou defa dome. 

All the flowers of a tree do not produce fruit. 
88. 

Kou mana faiya dou jarou thy ndoje. 

He who knows swimming, dies not in the water. 
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89. 
Sou sipou ngabo guennetey pate. 
If he who buys milk is proud, he who sells it should be 


prouder. 
90. 
Naije lamigne thy ndiaee, demma fou sorey a ko 
guenna. 


To vaunt one’s goods is good, but it is better to go 
where they are bought. 


91. 
Bate ou deugue yomba na jama. 
The voice of truth is easily known. 


92. 
Samme bagna na naija barame. 
A shepherd strikes not his sheep. 


93. 
Gneye vou doja ndiolore mo lou ndine am sakou. 
If the elephant were to walk about at mid-day, every- 
body would call him. 


94, 
Jaije diama ane na euleuk, tey niaka-soutoura taje 
ko di teye. 
He will fight to-morrow; but if there is a dispute, it is 
to-day. 


(Go gle 
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95. 
Yebou thia nangou thia, kou la thia yoni nga gaw 
thia demma. 
We go quickly where we are sent, when we take in- 
terest in the journey. 
96. 
Sajadi, laikadi, veradi, tole bou mou ama dougoup 
dou thia ama. 
Not to bud, not to eat, not to be cured, give no grain 
in one’s field. 
97. 
Ke dialou youja, jama na lou jaiwe. 
He who weeps from the morning, knows what makes 
him weep. 
98. 
Bala nga rera dioka. 
Before losing the road, one must rise up. 


99. 
Demmal mo guenne do demma. 
“Go!” is better than “ Don’t go!” 


100. 
Kou la ni maeel sa alale, sa nguarame la beugua. 
He who tells you to give away your property, deserves 
your thanks. 
101. 
Voe ou bire diafe na degua. 
The song of the stomach is hard to hear. 
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102. 
Satou kou ko logua yabi damme. 
If you fill your mouth with a razor, you will spit blood. 


103. 
Satou dou wata bope am. 
A razor cannot shave itself. 


104. 
Yalla dekala yomba na ko. 
To resuscitate, is easy to Allah. 


105. 
Yague bai oul dara. 
Time destroys all things. 


106. 
Mougne a guenne. 
Patience is good. 

107. 
Jama a guenne. 
Knowledge is good. 

108. 


Fora neuba dou jelo diebaley. 
- One returns not what one hides after finding it. 


109. 
Mana a guenne. 
Power is good. 
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110. 
Waje y mague doyoul vaidi. 
Thou shalt not contradict an elder’s words. 


111. 
Ri bire ama lou nga laika baje na thia. 
To have plenty to eat, is good for the big belly. 


112. 
Jalele bagna na lo mou tamma. 
The child hates him who gives it all it wants. 


1138. 


Sou gnou la ittey thy berab, bainaine yone do fa 
demma. 


If they smite thee in a place, thou wilt go there no 
more. 
114. 
Koumpa diapa na nitte thy diombasse ou kani. 
Curiosity often leads men into bitterness. 


115. 
Sou mbajaney done nana yore, kaine dou ko solla. 
If the hat drank the brain, nobody would wear it. 


116, 
Garap lo thia gadhia mou sajati. 
The split tree still grows. 
117. 
Seupadiallegne dou dindi joujane. 
To make a summersault, will not remove a rupture. 
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118. 
Yalla sou done defa sago bagney, defa sago sopey. 
If Allah gives reason to hate, he also gives reason to 
love. 
119, 
Lou saja y doungue naw guenaon bandioli. 
Everything that has feathers flies, except the ostrich. 


120. 
Kou dhionkana yomba na danela. 
What lowers itself, is ready to fall. 


121. 
Kewale gua thia guethie, dana manou ko diama. 
The hind in the sea fears not the hunter. 


122. 
Sou noppe done rathia laje, guou woa mbame, 
If ears could stir boiled meat, one would call the pig. 


123, 
Kou amoul y noppe dou degua. 
He who has no ears, hears not. 


124, 
Lanthie tati la, nga mbare deugua. 
If you have nothing to eat, you will not seek lodgings. 


125. 
Kou sango deurre na vatou diegui safara 


He who covers himself with cotton, should not approach 
the fire. 
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126. 


Dome lou mou faika thy vene ou ndeey am la 
nampa. 


The infant sucks only what it finds in its mother’s 
breasts. 


127. 
Kou amoul mboube sa bire faigna. 
He who has no shirt, shows his stomach. 


128. 
Kou ama dhiour diaee laine. 
He who has goods can sell them. 


129, 
Bala nga togua ama rande. 


Before cooking, one must have provisions. 


130. 
Boreey leufe a la reelo. 
One laughs not without cause. 


131. 
Bala nga sanni dira. 
Before shooting, one must aim. 


132, 


Sou nga amey fasse varra ko. 
If you have a horse, mount it. 
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133. 
Lou gname barey barey, moudhie dieja. 


Although you have many provisions, you will see the 
end of them. 


134. 
Kou la diaka dhioudou eupe la y sagar. 


He who is born the first, has the most of ragged 
clothes. 


N.B.—Because the younger children—in Africa—get the best. 


135, 
Kou diakey vajetane dou ko moudhie. 
He who begins a conversation, sees not the end. 


186, 
Gnou ma done waja baye, dhiourou ma laine. 
I have not begotten all that call me sire. 


137. 
Kou solla yerey you diafe, leguy anga solla sagar. 
He who wears too fine clothes, shall go about in rags. 


138, 
Kou vorra kou la doul vorra, Yalla vorra la. 


He who betrays one that betrays him not, Allah shall 
betray him. 


139, 
Navete bo dika di taw y jale bou ko gnome. 


If live coals fell in the bad weather, no one would go 
out. 
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140. 
Kou nga ni vaukal ma, dou la vaukal fou la naija. 


He who says “Scratch me!” shall not be scratched 
where he wishes. 


141, 
Lou dogua danou guenaou jale. 
All that one cuts falls to the ground, except the melon. 
142, 
Manou gnou ama dara tey sonou gnou thia. 
No good without truth. 
N.B.—Nul bien sans peine. 
143. 
Ella waja bou ntoute, tey deguelou bou barey. 
One must talk little, and listen much. 
N.B—Talk is silver, silence is gold. 
144. 
Lou dougua thy benne noppe guenna thia baley. 
What goes in at one ear goes out by the other. 
145. 
Y waje you baje, dou mae lou gno laika. 
The best words give no food. 
N.B.—Fine words butter no parsnips. 
146, 
Kou naike ndaje bope am, tey Yalla ndaje gnop. 
Each for himself, and Allah for all. 
147. 


Niare y beutte de nagnou guenna gnissa asse benne 
Two eyes see better than one. 
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148. 
Ama na y beutte you guenna ry asse guemigne am. 
His eyes are larger than his mouth. 
N.B.—A popular proverb in Asia as well as in Africa. 


149, 
Kou naike sopa na niro am. 
Everybody likes those like him. 


150. 
Guenne galle dou yeba morome am. 
One boat does not load another. 


151. 
Dou gnou tekjale niare y nague you mbakante. 
One cannot part two fighting bulls. 


152. 
Dou gnou laikelo nitte sou sourey. 
One should not press a full man to eat. 


153. 
Kaine dou waja lou mou jamoul. 
No one should say that which he knows not. 


154. 
Kou beugua jalisse ligueya. 
He who loves money must labour. 


155. 
Koudi di binda nopalikou. 
He who writes, rests himself. 
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156. 
Lekatte sou done nitte kou thia defa gname mou 
youja. 
If the plate were man, the soup put into it would 
make him weep. 


157. 
Guethie kou ko joussa toya. 
He who crosses the sea, is wet. 


158. 
Niare gnou gouda sikime, dou gnou fonante. 
Those that have long chins cannot kiss one another. 


159. 
Demma fo yonne amoul monguenne dieki lojo nene. 


To go where there is no road, is better than to remain 
without doing anything. 


160. 
Sou Ia la nague dey dakja nga teuda. 
If the bull would throw thee, lie down. 


161. 
Faleou ma nthine lou bajoul. 
T listen not to the caldron which boils not. 


162. 


Faleou ma barame bou amoul ve. 
I listen not to the finger that has no nail. 
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163. 
Leufe lou la Yalla tegaua kaine manou ko dindi. 
The thing which Allah has placed, cannot be displaced 
by any one. 
164, 
Kou manoul dara, dou defa dara. 
He who can do nothing, does nothing. 


165, 
Kou guenne di bour thy adouna, mo guenne di 
diame thia lajira. 
The more powerful one is in this world, the more 
servile one will be in the next. 


166. 
Diaka lae dou taje nga aiya. 
The first who speaks of lawsuit is not always right. 


167. 
Kou sa bagne dee do ko dioee. 
He who loses his enemy, weeps not for him. 


168. 
Lou nga sopa sopa dome ou diambour, sa dome 
guennala la ko. 
If you love the children of others, you will love your 
own even better. 


169. 
Ope dhiou maiti dou taja dee. 
A severe malady does not always kill. 
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170. 
Sou nga dialou lai lala la. 
If you rise too early, the dew will wet you. 


171. 
Kaine dou dogua la ou dhiane. 
No one cuts the serpent’s net. 


172, 
Kou dagua dhiane, dou la ni wathia ko. 
If you trample on the serpent, no one will say to you, 
“Don’t!” 


178. 
Da rama, di sathia sou maguey diala guette. 
If the child robs when he begins to walk, he will plun- 
der a sheepfold when he grows older. 


174. 
Darra diante dou ko taire finka. 
To place oneself before the sun, does not prevent its 
continuing its path. 


175. 
Soula nkerre dou ko taire tora. 
To cover the shade of sand, does not prevent its flying. 


176. 
Dara dou doe nitte, jana lon mou amoul. 
Nothing can suffice a man except that which he has not. 
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177. 
Kou di jassaba yonne amoul serre. 
He who amuses himself in ell-ing the road, has no stuff 
to measure. 
178. 
Daigue dou bour, wandey kou ko beugua joussa soumi 
sa y dalle. 
The rivulet is not a king, yet he who would cross it 
removes his shoes. 


179. 
Venne fepe ou dougoup dou diara salou. 
A grain of millet is not worth a calf. 


180. 
Kou Yalla maee mou ama. 
He to whom Allah gives, has. 


181. 
Lou mpithie naw, naw dala thi soufe. 
The bird flies, but always returns to earth. 


182. 
Kou dajka jadhie bel thia saine keurre nga bai ko. 
He who hunts a dog home, then leaves it. 


183. 
Gneye manoul thy dakjar dara, jana gassam-gassama 
bai. 
An elephant can do nothing to a tamarind-tree, except 
it be to shake it. 
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184. 
Nthine dou ama kavare ndigui safara. 
The caldron has no hair by reason of the fire. 


185. 
Kou Yalla sanni faite do ko mana fakou. 


He at whom Allah has discharged a shaft, cannot 
avoid it. 


186. 
Fou dhianaje yabey woundou, nkane a fa diaguey. 
‘When the mouse laughs at the cat, there is a hole. 


187. 
Sou gna douguey thy naigue youja, guenna youja 
do jama niata laa a thia naika. 
Tf you weep on entering a house, and also on leaving it, 
you will never know how many beams it has. 


188. 
Kedo yope dou gnou bour. 
All soldiers are not kings. 


189. 


Guene ou golaje gouda na, wandey lou nga thia lala 
borome yegua. 


The monkey’s tail is long, and yet if you touch it, its 
owner feels (the touch). 
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190. 
Samme sagna na maee mew, wandey sagnoul mace 
salou. 
The shepherd can give sweet milk, but he cannot give 
8 calf. 
191. 
Sagore beugua na dougoup, wandey dou baya. 
The sparrow loves millet, but he labours not. 


192. 
Barey dougoup faikey dewanne a ko guenna. 
Much millet is good, but it is better to find next year. 


198. 
Vata a guenne vaifa. 
Shaving is better than plucking the hair. 


194. 
Guissa de na taja jama. 


Seeing excites to knowing. 


195. 
Dono gueramoul kaine gaw dee a ko mace. 
The heir thanks nobody but the sudden death. 


196. 
Dhiguene doyoul volou, ndigui lou mou la waja, 
waja ko sa morome. 
Trust not a woman: she will tell thee what she has 
just told her companion. 
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197, 
Kou beugua laime, gnomel yambe. 
If you like honey, fear not the bees. 


198. 
Bala nga laika oubil sa guemigne. 
Before eating, open thy mouth. 


199. 
Fou nague naika bouki dee fa. 
Where are the cattle, there the wolf shall die. 


200. 
Teudal doyoul digala niw. 
You do not tell a corpse to go to bed. 


201. 
Kou yakey lojo bai koudou dou ko niarel a. 


He who puts aside his spoon to draw from the pot with 
his hand, does not do so twice. 


202. 
Gnou yamoul y lorre, dou gnou makjando soungoufe. 


Those whose saliva is not equal, should not chew flour 
(grain ?) together. 


203. 
Daigue ou pote y jame am dou ko nana. 


They who know the unwholesome well, drink not from 
ite water. 
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204. 
Ama sauo de na apela barey, wandey dou apela weje. 
One may have much milk, but it is never too white. 


205, 
Mbajaney mo natta thy sa bope they diekou thia 
bou ko natta thy sa bope ou naweley. 
If the hat which you try on fits not your head, do not 
make your neighbour try it. 


206. 
Mere mandingne, doja bou gaw a ko guenne. 
It is better to walk than to grow angry with the road. 


207. 
‘Fatfatlou dou fassale mbame seuf ak y nope am. 
Shaking the head separates not the ears from the ass. 


208. 
Seupadiallegna dou la fassale ak y teigne. 
A summersault does not separate the head from the 
lice. 
209. 
Lakaye ou Yalla, jalanjou dou ko dindi. 
Rolling in the sand will not loosen the knot which 
Allah has tied. 
210. 
Fou sikime diama saino ko fa yobou. 
Where the chin goes, the eyes carry it. 
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211. 
Kou dengua watite ou dhiane borome anga fa 
faikoul. 
One walks on the serpent’s tracks when it is no longer 
there. 


212. 
Lou nga telle telle dioka, yonne dhitou la. 
He who rises early finds the way short. 


213. 
Kou di nana ngueloo son diothey thy sauo diala. 
He who lives upon air has no milk. 


214. 
Nthiokaire lo naw di gassa sou daley doupi dhiandhie. 
If the partridge that scratches when flying should alight 
at the grange, it will throw the grain about on all sides. 


215. 
Son nga faikey gnou di joulo, sou nga thia farey, 
wajetey deugue gua. 
If you meet with those who quarrel, you may take one 
side, but at least speak the truth. 


216. 
Garap gou la souttoul dou la maee nkerre. 


The tree which is not taller than thou art, cannot shade 
thee. 
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217. 


Beutte dou yenou, wandey lou bope atana jama na 
ko. 


The eye is not loaded, but it knows all that the head 
carries. 
218. 
So nioul tota, niou la bow, niti le dhiangne do ama 
ligueye. 
If you remain not at home, if you enter not, if you 
appear not, you will find no work. 


219. 
Sissey die rafete ou ndougue a ko guenne. 
It is better to carry to market good merchandise than 
to be stingy of it. 


220. 
Boka ndeey dou taja mane. 
The children of the same mother do not always agree. 


221. 
Yalla dou rayala nitte y bagne am. 
Allah does not destroy the men whom one hates. 


222, 
Kou la soutta nga ni ko ndiole mi. 
To him who is larger than thou art, say “I am a 


dwarf.” 
N.B.—Meaning, call great, only him who is more powerful than 
thyself. 
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223. 
Lamba dadioul dara mo guenna noe diou. 
To catch and hold nothing, is more tender than butter. 
N.B.—This imitates our saying about “many a slip,” &c. 


224, 
So dey diemma ngnampata dialame mbole nga 
amoul, 


He who tries to bite the iron, is without corn-ears to 
eat. 


N.B.—Dialame is a little iron cylinder serving to separate the 
seed from the cotton. 


225. 
Kou la ni, nga ni ko, joulo niaw gaw. 
If you speak to him who speaks to you, a dispute will 
soon start up. 


226. 
Kou bota bouki jadhie baw la. 


He who swaddles the wolf, will be barked at by the 
dog. 
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Tue Yoruba, popularly called the “ Aku” language, is 
spoken by at least two millions of souls, inhabiting a 
country whose area is not less than 50,000 square miles. 
This area is bounded on the north by the tribes speaking 
Barba or Borghu, by the Takpas * (Tappas) of Nufe, and 
by the other races accolent to the Kwara (Quorra) 
River: to the south is the Atlantic washing the Bight 
of Benin; eastward are the various tongues of the 
Niger Proper, especially the Ibo (Eboe); and west- 
ward lies the Gold Coast family of languages. 

The Yorubas—though, like all other pure Africans, 
they have not attempted literature or science —speak 
a tongue tolerably rich in abstract terms, showing that 
they are not deficient in a certain power of thought. 
It is asserted by missionaries that of late they have 
“begun to feel the aspirations of intellect.’” Having no 
ballads, no songs, and but few popular storics, their 
language abounds in “ Owe,” or proverbs, which are at 
once the ethics and the poetics of the people. Many of 


* The Takpa or Nufe people are considered the swiftest of men ; 
hence the Yorubas say, A’sa ni Takpa eiye, ‘‘ The falcon is the Takpa 
of birds.” 
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them are sententious observations on the nature of 
things; others are designed to inculcate the rela- 
tive duties of men; and a few are simply riddles, or an 
ingenious play upon words, called Alo.* The following 
124 specimens are extracted from the work of the Rev. 
Mr. Bowen t:— 


1, 


Ete i mo ete ni iko oran ba ereke. 


Month not keeping to mouth, and lip not keeping to 
lip, bring trouble to the jaws. 


N.B.—Talk is silver, silence is gold. 


2, 
Amoran mo owe, i ladza (or ni ilaju) oran. 


A wise man (or councillor), who knows proverbs, (soon) 
reconciles difficulties. 


* Hence ‘‘ Apalo” isa riddle maker or enigmatist : Apalo patita, 
‘*he who makes a trade of telling riddles,” reminding us of certain 
civilized diners out, who keep a ‘‘riddle book.” There is another 
form of language, called ‘‘ Ena,” which somewhat curresponds with 
our ‘‘costermongcrs’ slang,” or ‘‘ thieves’ Latin.” It is an““‘ inversion of 
the order of letters, syllables, words, or sentences, under which the 
sense is concealed or changed: occasionally employed by those who 
wish to communicate privately, and to disguise the sense from the by- 
standers ; ¢. y., De mi, babba, ‘cover me, father,’ employed to signify, 
Babba mi de, ‘ My father is come.’” 

+ Grammar and Dictionary of the Yoruba Language, by the Rev. 
T. J. Bowen, Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. Ac- 
cepted for publication by the Smithsonian Institution, May 1258. 

I have no: changed the author's orthography, necessarily omitting 
the diacritical points and tone-marks. 
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Nikpa ise owo ti wah. 
By labour comes wealth. 


N.B.—“Labor improbus omnia vincit.” 


4. 


Eni aba ko to bi eni ore: eni aba ko se ika, rirun 
ni i run womwom. 


A grass mat does not last like a bulrush mat: a grass 
mat will not bend; it breaks to pieces. 


5. 
Abaiyedze ko se ifi idi oran han. 
It will not do to reveal one’s secrets to a tattler. 


N.B.—A common sentiment. 


6. 


Aba (abia) ko se ikan mo ni li ese, bikose eni ti 
nse buburu. 


The stocks are not fastened on the fuot of one, except 
of him who does evil. 


N.B.—The African aba (abba), or stocks, called in Zanzibar 
“‘Mukantala,” are formed by a large iron staple containing the 
ankle, and with ends driven into a heavy log. Mr. Crowther’s 
translation is, “ The stocks are not pleasant, but they are guud for a 
rogue.” 
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Abata takete, bienikpe ko ba odo tan. 


The marsh (07 pool) stands aloof, as if it were not 
akin to the stream. 


N.B.—Said of people who are proud and reserved, or who pre- 
tend to be what they are nut. 


Bi odzumo mo, olowo gbe owo, iranwu a gbe, keke, 
adzagun a gbe akpata, iwonso a be-e gbe asa, agbe 
a dzi ti on ti aruko, omo-ode a dzi ti akpo ti oron. 


When the day dawns the trader betakes himself to his 
trade; 

The spinner takes her distaff (or spindle), the warrior 
takes his shield; 

The weaver bends over his Asa, or sley (i.e., stoops to 
his batten) ; 

The farmer awakes, he and his hoe-handle ; 


The hunter awakes with his quiver and bow. 


N.B.—This has been noted by both Messrs. Vidal and Bowen as 
a correct and picturesque description of the daybreak scene in every 
Yoruban town. It also means to inculcate that no one should re- 
main idle. 
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9. 
Ebi ko kpa Imale, 0 li on ki idze aya. 
When the Imale (Yoruban proselyte to El Islam) is not 
hungry, he says, “ I never eat monkey-flesh.” 


N.B.—Meaning, that when he is hungry he is not so scrupulous 
about a food ceremonially forbidden. 


10. 
A ki iru eran erin li ori ki a ma fi ese tan ire ni 
ile. 
One never carries elephant’s flesh on his head that he 
may dig in the ground with his foot for crickets. 


N.B.—One who has plenty of elephant’s flesh, in Yoruba con- 
sidered good food, does not put it on his head and go about searching 
for crickets, poor man’s diet, to eat. This proverb is applied to the 
“richard” who stoops to mean actions for the sake of saving. 


11. 


Kpikpe ni yi o kpe, eke ko mu ara. 


A long time may pass before one is caught in a lie 
(lit., a lie will not go to oblivion). 
N.B.—But detection comes at last. 


12. 
Amu ni se esin; ete ti imu ni li agogo imo. 
The slanderer brings disgrace on one, like a leprosy 


which attacks one on the point of the nose (where all can 
see it). 


N.B.—Said of one who tells another's faults in public. 
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13. 
Abanise mah ba ni se mo. 
He is a helper that helps no more. 


N.B.—Meaning, that he is a person no longer to be depended 
upon. 


14 


Akuko gagara ni idadzo fu ni li arin ogandzo. 
A large cock * decides for us in the midst of the night 
(as to the time of night). 


N.B.—Persons are supposed to be disputing about the time of 
night, when the crowing of the cock shows that it is very late: the 
proverb may be quoted whenever a dispute is suddenly decided by 
unexpected evidence. 


15. 
Akobi ni ti eleran. 
The first-born is the shepherd’s. 


N.B.— When a woman takes a she goat or a ewe—both of which 
are termed “ Eran ”—to feed, she claims from the owner the first- 
born kid or lamb. Curious to say, Mr. Crowther translates this 
“the firat-born is due to the owner ” (not to the shepherd who takes care 


of it). 


* Literally, a cock of largeness—so ‘‘Ohun didara,” a thing of 
goodness, t.e., a good thing; ‘‘igi ulanla,” tree of bigness, t.¢., a big 
tree ; and many other instances. The reader may thus judge of the justice 
of Mr. Cooley’s remarks—‘‘ ‘ Mountain of whiteness’ for ‘ white moun- 
tain’ is a piece of affectation, of which we believe the honest African 
incapable.” (‘Inner Africa Laid Open,” p. 107.) Had Mr. Cooley 
learned a little more of the Africans and their languagea, he would have 
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16. 
Tbaluwe gbe ile, se bi akuro. 


Although the bath-room (or scullery) is in the house, 
it is as wet as a garden by the water side. 


17, 


Ologbon ogbon li a ro idzanu; okokan li a mo iwa 
enia; a ba mo iwa enia, a ba bun o, ko fe; a don ni 
bi abadzo. 

On various plans (Sridle-) bits are made; one by one 
we learn the characters of men: the character of a man 
being known (fo be bad), if it were given thee as a 
present, thou wouldst not desire it; it is painful to ove 
as a calamity. 


18. 

Ti idzo ti ayo ni ise idin, wuye wuye ni ise igongo: 
a ndzo, a nyo: omo banabana nre oko igi. 

With dancing and joy moves the maggot; wrigsling 
about to and fro (with pleasure) moves the worm: they 
dance, they rejoice; but the child of the Banabana is 
going to the wood farm (or toils on at its wood cutting). 

N.B.—The Banabana is an insect that carries a bit of wood in 
its mouth, and this is an emblem of the poor, who must fetch fuel 


from the farms. The proverb will thus mean, “ others may amuse 
themselves, but the poor man has no holiday.” 


found that in many of the dialects the almost entire absence of adjec- 
tives necessitates a phraseology so distasteful to him. In the Isubu, 
for instance, the only way to express a rich man is ‘‘ motu a bori"— 
a man of riches; a good man becomes “motu a bwam”—a man of 
goodness ; and so on. 
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19. 


A ki iwa alaso ala ni iso elekpo. 
We do not look for a man clad in white cloth in the 
quarters of the palm-oil maker. 


N.B.—We should not expect any result from incongruous or 
inadequate means. 


20. 


Okete ni, odzo gbogbo li o mo; on ko mo odzo 
miran. 


The rat says he knows every day; but he does not 
know another day (so as to lay up something for it). Mr. 
Crowther renders it— The Okete says, ‘I understand 
(what you mean by) a specified day, (but, the indefinite 
expression) another day I do not understand.’ ” 


N.B.—Said of the spendthrift and the improvident. 


21. 
Cdzu kokoro baba okandzua. 


Covetousness is the father of unsatisfied desires. 


22. 
Ologbo babu arokin. 


The ologbo is the father of traditionists. 


N.B.—“ Ologbo” is the title of one of the king’s privy coun- 
sellors, who also acts the part of chronicler or narrator of ancient 
traditions. 
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23. 


Alsgbara (or agbara) mah mo ero baba ole. 


A strong man who is destitute of forethought is the 
father of laziness. Mr. Crowther translates, “ A strong 
man who is a spendthrift (may be called) the father of 
idleness.” 


24. 
Eni ti ko gbo ti ega, a li ega nkpatoto enu. 


One who does not understand the yellow palm-bird 
says the yellow palm-bird is noisy (i.e., a mere chatterer : 
but the birds are supposed to understand one another). 


N.B.—This proverb means that men are prone to despise what 
they do not understand. 


25. 
Eleda eda li Olorun da ni. 


The Lord of Heaven has created us with different 
natures. 


N.B. — We must not expect to find the same qualities in all men. 


26. 
Bi alagbara dze o ni iya, ki off erin si i. 


If a great (or powerful) man should wrong you, smile 
upon him. 


N.B.—Because resistance would bring upon you a still greater 
misfortune, 
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27. 


Alakpata ko mo iru eran. 


The butcher has no regard for the breed of the beast 
(which he kills). 


N.B.—He attends to his own business, and does not meddle 
with matters which do not concern him. 


28. 
Igbo biribiri, okunkun biribiri; okunkun ni yi o 
sete igbo. 
The forest is (very) dark, and the night is (very) dark : 


the darkness of the night will soon conquer (or ie deeper 
than) that of the forest. 


29. 


Bi ko se obon enia, tani iba dzi li ouro ki o mah bo 
odzu re mo sasa. 


Except a sloven, who is wont to rise in the morning 
without washing his face nicely? 


30. 
Emu bale agbede. 


The tongs are at the head of (or governor in) the 
blacksmith’s shop. 


N.B.—Because they control the hot iron, which without them 
would be unmanageable, 
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31. 


Oso onibudze ko kpe isan, oso oninabi ko dzu odun 
loh. 


The osho or tattoo-painting of the Buje-woman lasts not 
nine days; the tattooing of the Inabi-woman lasts not a 
year. 


N.B.—Osho means the deep black stripes with which profes- 
sional women ornament the arms and faces of maidens. Buje is the 
fruit of a small tree of the same name, and when green it makes a 
pretty stain on the skin. According to Mr. Bowen there is a fable 
of a beautiful jet-black girl who refused in marriage all the great 
men of the country; at last a worthless fellow enticed her into his 
house, and detained her all nizght. She escaped uninjured, but the 
community thought otherwise, and she fled to the woods, where the 
violence of her grief metamorphosed her into the bush that still 
bears her name—Buje. The Inabi is a plant whose acrid root 
blisters and burnos-in a durable dark mark, and therefore rarely used 
in tattooing. The moral of the saying is that no advantage or 
possession is permanent. 


32. 
Bi adza ba li, eni lehin, a kpa obo. 
If a dog haa a man to back him he will kill a baboon. 


N.B.—Showing the advantage of sustaining and encouraging 
people in their efforts. 


33. 
Adza ti ko Ji eti ko se idegbe. 
A heedless dog will not do for the chase. 


N.B.—If£ a person will not take advice, no one will employ or 
trust him. 
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34. 


Gagalo subu, owo te akpako. 

If a man let fall his Gagalo (stilts, made from the 
midrib of the akpako, wine-palm, or R. vinifera) a hand 
will be stretched out to seize them. 


N.B.—That is, so soon as one man loses office or position 
another is ready to take his place. Mr. Crowther says it is applied 
to any aspirant who monopolises for awhile some desired object, 
which, on his overthrow, falls into the hand of some one else. So 
we say, “ Pride will have a fali.” 


35. 


A ki da owo le ohun ti a ko le igbe. 

We should not undertake a thing which we cannot hit 
(i.e., perform). 

36. 

Onile ndze eso gbingbindo; aledzo ni ki a se on li 
owo kan ewa. 

(Though) the host may be living on wild beans, the 
guest expects a handful of boiled corn. 


N.B.—Mr. Crowther translates “Gbingbindo” by a “ tree, 
found near the water, whose fruit is eaten only in time of famine,” 


and says that the proverb applies to those who are unreasonable in 
their demands. 


37. 
Mah gbiyele ogun; ti cwo eni ni ito ni. 
Trust not to an inheritance; the produce of one’s 


hands is sufficient for one (or what one gains by industry 
28 sufficient). 


N.B.—Said to those who neglect industry because they expect 
to inherit property. 
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38. 
Akoseba, eye ti idze odun. 
He who waits for chance may wait a year. 


N.B.—Said to those who are ever looking for “something to 
turn up.” 


89. 
Eni ti o ran ni ni ise li a iberu; a ki iberu eni ti a 
ran ni si. 
We should fear him who sends us with a message, not 
him to whom we are sent. 


N.B.—Applied to messengers sent from one king or chief to 
another. 


40, 
Ero-kpesekpese ; ko mo bi ara nkan igbin. 


(You may say the blow is) very light—you do not re- 
flect that it hurts the snail. 


N.B.—Said to those who excuse their maltreatment of others 
on the ground that it is no great matter. 


41. 
Esin ri ogun, dzo; okeo ri ogun, 0 yo. 


When the spear sees the battle, it dances; when the 
lance sees the battle, it joys. 
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42. 


Ohun ti a fi eso mu ki badze; ohun ti a fl agbara 
mu ni ini ni li ara. 
An affair which we conduct with gentleness is not 


marred ; an affair which we conduct with violence causes 
us vexation. 


N.B.—Said to irritable and impetuous men. 


48, 
Bi eya ba di ekun, eran ni ikpa dee. 


When the wild cat becomes a leopard, it will devour 
large beasts. 


44, 


Afedzu toto ko mo okonri. 
Frowning and fierceness prove not manliness. 


N.B.— Dogs that bark don’t bite. 


45. 
Oko nla se alamgba kpensan; o ni, behe li eni ti 
o dzu ni hilo ise ni. 


A large stone (being thrown) crushed a lizard. It said 
—‘ So he who is stronger than one treats one.” 


N.B.—Alluding to the strong oppressing the weak, “C'est le 
pot de terre contre le pot de fer.” Mr. Crowther translates 
‘“‘ Alambga,” ‘the male lisard.” 
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46. 
Alantakun bi yi o bao dza, a ta ka o li ara. 
When the spider would attack thee, it extends its web 

to entangle thee. 


N.B.— Applied to the intrigues of men who endeavour to ruin 
others. The spider is not in Yoruba, as on the Gold Coast, symbolic 
either of Creation or of the Evil Principle. 


47. 
Alasedzu kpere ni ite. 
A self-willed man soon has disgrace. 


N.B.—Meaning, that pride goes before destruction. “Quem 
Deus perdere vult, prius dementat.” 


48. 


Esu yi 0 dze, esu ye 0 mo, esu yi o loh; nibo li 
alatamkpoko yi 0 wo. 
The locust will eat, the locust will drink, the locust will 
go ;—where shall the grasshopper hide P 
N.B.—Describes the effects of war. 


49. 
Ko si alasara ti ita igboku; gbogbo won ni ita 


oyin. 
No (che) snuff-dealer sells stale snuff; they all sell the 
best (literally, al2 of them sell snuff honey.) 
N.B.—So Oti or beer of the best quality is called by the strect- 
girls “ honey-beer.” 
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50. 
Alaradze ko mo odun; abi isu ita bi igi. 
The buyer does not consider the seasons; he thinks, 
perhaps, yams grow as big as logs. 


N.B.—But the grower and seller does. Mr. Crowther trans- 
lates the proverb thus, “a buyer knows nothing of the seasons 
of the year, but his yam must always be as large as a billet,” be- 
cause his money enables him to purchase the best of everything. 


61. 
A se alakpa li oso, ko gbo; a se ohun gbogbo fu 
igi, 0 ye igi. 
If one ornament an old wall, it is not improved ; if he 
do anything fur wood (by painting or carving), it is 
adapted to the wood (i.e., #¢ is advantageous). 


N.B.—Our design is accomplished by making the wood as we 
desire it to be. The proverb insinuates that some persons are not 
to be improved by any means that we can employ. 


52. 
Awigbo ti ifl owo adzae mo omi. 


Disobedience will drink water with his band tied to his 
neck. 


N.B.—Meaning, that a person who is determined to disobey 
will have his own way in spite of all obstacles. 


53. 
Afomo ko li egbo; igi gbogbo ni ibatan. 


A parasite has no root; every tree is its kindred. 


N.B.—A “chevalier d’industrie” does not care where or on 
whom he lives. 
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54. 


Eru ko se omo igi: eru ku, iya ko gbo: omo ku, 
igbe ta; era se omo ni ile iya re ri. 


A slave is not the child of a tree (i.e., a block of wood) : 
if a slave dies, his mother does not hear of it ; if a (free- 
born) child dies, lamentation is made: (yet) the slave 
(too) was once a child in his mother’s house. 

N.B.—Domestic slavery is the rule in Yoruba, and as in other 


countries where it prevails, the bondman is kindly treated—becon- 
ing, in fact, one of the family. 


55. 

Ada san igbo, ko ri ere igbo: o ro ona, ko ri ere 
ona; ada da idakuda, ada da idakuda; ada da,o fi 
arun gbadi, o di oko olowo; ada li eka li oron, o 
gbadza girigiri. 

The bill-hook clears the farm, but receives no profit 
from the farm ; the bill-hook clears the road, but receives 
no profit from the road; the bill-hook is badly broken, 
the bill-hook is badly bent; the bill-hook breaks, it pays 
five cowries to gird its handle with a ring; it reaches its 
owner's farm ; (when) the bill-hook has a (new) ring on 
its neck (or handle), it is girded tightly (for new labours). 


N.B.—Has reference to the unrequited labour of slaves. 
56. 
Ibi ki idzu ibi; bi a ti bi eru li a bi omo. 
One birth does not differ from (another) birth; as the 
slave was born, so was the free-born child. 
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57. 
Bi o ti wu kio ri, a ki rerin abiron; boya ohun 
ti o se e Joni a se iwo lola. 


One should never laugh at a sick person; perhaps 
what afflicts him to-day may afflict thee to-morrow. 


58. 


Iwo ni nse abodzuwo liehin baba; todzu ile rere. 
Thou art the superintendent in the master’s absence ; 
look well to the house ! 


59. 
Ni igba ti agbe ba ndi abo oka, ino re a don; nikpa 
abo oka ni yangidi owo iti wah. 
When the farmer is tying up corn-sheaves he rejoices ; 
from bundles of corn come bundles of money. 


60. 
Ohun ti ise ohun abukun ki a mah se si omo- 
enikedzi eni. 
A contemptuous action should not be done to our 
fellow-man. 
61. 
Abule ni mu aso ilo to; eni ti ko ba se todsu abule 
yi o se ara re li ofo aso. 
Patching makes a garment last long ; one who does not 
attend to patching will come to want clothes. 


N.B.—Meaning, that a man who neglects little details of 
business will fuiL Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themeelves. 
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62. 
Bia ti ran ni ni ise, lia dze; bi iwo ba seni si i, 
adabowo ara re. 


As one is sent on a message, so he should deliver it ; if 
thou add anything to it, it is on thine own responsibility. 


63. 
Adan dorikodo o nwo ise eiye gbogbo. 


The bat hangs with its head down, watching the actions 
of all birds. 


N.B.—This teaches silent observation. 


64. 
O dze aiye dzu alaiye loh. 
He enjoys the world more than the owner of the world. 


N.B.—Said of the extravagant. 


65. 
Dolumo ekpa li oron sese, a dzebi oran wo ti. 


The slander of the ground-nut (a hypogea) against the 
white field-pea (a climbing bean) falls upon itself: he who 
ia in the wrong must sit quietly apart. 


N.B.—Meaning that a slanderer may injure himself more than 
he injures the slandered. 
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66. 


Obanidze o ba ara re dze. 
He who injures (or despises) another, injures (or de- 
spises) himsel!.* 


67. 


Abanidze mah ba ni se ifa enia; eni tio dze didon 
ni idze kikan. 

A guest (literally, one who eats of the same dish) who is 
no advantaze to a person is selfish; he who eats the 
sweet should also eat the sour (or bifter). 


N.B.—Said of persons who live on others, and will not assist in 
the labours of the family. 


68. 
Abati alakpa; a ba a ti, a ba a re. 
It is a shakey wall; we push against it, and (finding 
that st does not fall) we make friends with it (by sitting 
down in its shade). 


N.B.—Said of persons whom we suspected at first, but with 
whom we become friends. 


* It is impossible to determine how many of such sayings have ‘cen 
borrowed from the Moslems, who in the 10th century overran the 
Sudan, and left many descendants. Amongst other traces of their cus- 
toms, we may observe that pieces of stick, called ‘‘ kponga,” are placed 
crosswise over the body in the grave to prevent the earth from touching 
it. So also they say, ‘‘Saraha babba ebo”—alma are the father of 
(i.e., the best of) sacrifice. ‘‘Sara,” or “Saraha”’ is the Moslem term 
for legal alms, and the Yoruban equivalent is ‘‘oreanu.” Mr. Crowther 
erroneously asserts, ‘‘as used by the Mohammedans, these gifts are 
very much akin to actual sacrifice.” 
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69. 


Abebe ni ibe iku, abebe ni ibe oran; bi oru ba 
mu, abebe ni ibe e. 
A pleader (or supplicator to the gods) wards off death, 
a pleader (with the judge) wards off a difficulty (or 
punishment) ; if the heat is severe, a fan mitigates it. 
N.B.—There is a play upon the words “‘abdbe,” a pleader, 
and “‘abebe,” a fan of hide generally used by the upper classes. 


The proverb also shows the power of pleading in ita sense of 
entreaty. 


70. 
Iyan mu, ire yo; iyan ro, ire ru. 
When famine is sharp, the cricket is fat; when famine 
is relieved, the cricket is poor. 
N.B—The paranomasia—a play upon various sounds difficult 
to pronounce in rapid succession—is somewhat paradoxical; it 
means, that during hunger the cricket is eaten as if it were fat or 


delicious; but when the dearth is over, the cricket is rejected as 
poor, and unfit to eat. 


71. 


Odzo, kpa batta bata, batta bata, li ori akpata, li 
ode adzalubata; bata li igi, batta li awo. 


The rain beats “shoe-drum, shoe-drum” (i.e., patter, 
patter) on the rock in the yard of the chief drummer ; 
the drum is wood, and the shoe is leather. 

N.B.—A play upon the word “ akpata,” a rock, containing a 
frequent repetition of b and ¢ sounds. Mr. Crowther translates : 
“The rain on the ‘batta’ (shoes) goes patter, patter, as on the 
‘akpata’ (rock): in the street of the ‘ajalubata’ (head drummer), 
the ‘bata’ (drum) is wood, the ‘ batta’ (shoes) are skin.” 
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72. 


Kanakana ba kanakana dza, kanakana da kanakana, 
—eni! or odi-eni. 


A crow fought with a crow, a crow conquered a crow.— 
One (or once)! 


N.B.—The Yorubas amuse themselves by repeating as many 
times as possible, without taking breath, sentences such as the fore- 
going, containing a recurrence of similar sounds—a good gymnastic 
for the tongue. At the end of each repetition of the sentence, a 
bystander cries “‘ one,” “ two,” &c.; and he who repeats the sentence 
oftenest without a fault is victor. So boys with us learn to say 
“Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an owl and an oyster; “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pepper,” &o. &c. &o. 


73. 


Ose ni isadzu ekun, abamo ni ighchin oran; gbogbo 
otokula kpe, nwon ko ri ebo abamo se. 

As smacking of the lips (i.e., sorrow) precedes weep- 
ing, so mortification follows a difficulty (or grievous 
matter); the whole population of the town assemble, but 
cannot find a sacrifice against mortification. 


N.B.—The Yoruba people are accustomed to smack their lips 
several times before they begin to weep, and the noise is called 
“ oshe.” 


74. 


Ikpa obere li okun ito. 
The thread follows the needle. 


N.B—Applied to anything which happens as a natural conse- 
quence. Our “trumps” or Counu ? 
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75. 
Abose ki ise ise odzo; ise baba ni igba odzo eni. 
A job (done for one’s self) is not the day’s work (or 
chief business of the slaves); the master’s work claims 
the chief part of one’s time. 


N.B.—Said to slaves, who may perform little jobs for them- 
selves, but must not neglect their master’s business. 


76. 
Adaridzini ni isete, edzo. 
He that forgives (the aggressor) gains the victory in 
(or ends) the dispute. 
N.B.—Inculcates a forgiving spirit. 


77. 
Bi Olorun ba ka ese si ni li oron, a gbe. 
If God should compute our sins, we should perish.* 


78. 


Fi ohun we ohun, fi oran we oran; fi oran dzin, ki 
a yin o. 

Compare thing with thing, compare matter with 
matter: and then forgive (the matter) that thou mayest 
be praised. 

N.B.—This proverb inculcates the duties of examining the 


facta of a dispute—-“ Audi alteram partem”—and of exercising a 
forgiving disposition. 


* Mr. Bowen observes, ‘‘I have heard this remark made by 
heathens in attempting to settle disputes, but am not sure that it is a 
national proverb,” Most probably Nos. 76 and 77 are borrowed from 
Moslems. 
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79. 

Abere bo li owo adete, o di ete; oran ba ile, o di 
ero. 

If a needle fall from a leper’s (mutilated) hand, it 
requires consideration (how to pick it up); if a difficult 
matter come upon the country (or before the council), it 
requires thought (how to avert it). 


80. 
Adintanmo esuo ti o li ekulu li o bi iya re. 


It is like the genealogy of the Esuo, who said his grand- 
mother was an Ekulu. 


N.B.—The “Esuo” and the “Ekulu,” which Mr. Crowther 
translates “deer,” are the different species of antelope. The proverb 
applies to those who claim descent from great families. 


81. 


Elede kpa afo tan, o nwa eni rere ti yi o fl ara re 
yi. 

The pig, having done wallowing in the mire, is seeking 
some clean person to rub against. 


N.B.—It resembles our fable of the monkey that had lost ita 
tail, and is said of disgraced men who would intrude themselves 


upon society. 
82. 
Onifura ti itete ise onile kpele. 


A suspicious character (being found im the house) im- 
mediately salutes the owner of the house (before he is 
saluted). 
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83. 


Agada ko mo ori alagbede. 
The Agada (short sword) does not know the head of 
the blacksmith (who made it). 


N.B.—This and the following are said of the ungrateful. 


84. 
Agbedze gba won la, a ni ki a kpa a ni kpansa. 


The calabash having saved them (in time of famine), 
they said, “ Let us cut it for a drinking cup.” 


85. 
Ari abanidze agbon isale; bi o ku li owuro, a ya 
li ale. 
We meet with guests who are like the lower jaw; if one 
die in the morning, it separates (from the upper jaw) in 
the evening. 


N.B.—Alluding to those who forsake their friends in time of 
trouble. 


86. 
Akparo dzare adzanakpa, ki li 0, mu aso wah ise li 
oko? A dzare akparo, li oko li a gbe imu aso iloh. 
The partridge argued concerning the bird-snare of 
cloth, “ Why did the farmer bring cloth to the farm?” 


He replied to the partridge, “ We are accustomed to take 
our over-clothes to the farm.’’* 


* Mr. Crowther translates it far better. ‘‘The partridge says, 


* What business has the farmer to bring his cloth here?’ The farmer 
says, ‘ How could I come to my farm without cloth ?’ ” 
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N.B.—The partridge, seeing a cloth so spread out as to form a 
bird-snare, was suspicious, and said, “ What does he mean by this ?” 
The farmer replied that people always bring their wrappers to the 
farm, laying them on the grass or bush while at work. The pro- 
verb asserts, with Sir Roger de Coverley, that there is much to be 
said on both sides of a question. 


Mu properly means to catch, but has many significations, Hence 
the general use of catch in African-English, ¢. g., ‘‘he catch ten,” for 
*‘there were teu,” &c. 


87. 
Adze, Saluga, o fi eni iwadzu sile se eni ehin ni 
kpele.* 


Aje (God of Fortune, or rather Money), the elevator, 
he leaves the foremost to deal favourably with the hind- 
most. 


N.B.—Meaning, that. the first may sometimes be last, and the 
last first —that the battle and the race are not always to the strong 
and the swift. 


88. 
Adze, omo he—iya mi soro ga, (or mi sho wogan,) a 
kpa mah gbagun. 


The witch, child of envy—my troubles are sore and 
hard—she kills but cannot inherit. 


N.B.—The witch in Yoruba, like the Vampire in Greece, de- 
stroys people when asleep by sucking their blood. So the Jigar- 


* Mr. Crowther adda, ‘‘o ri ki oran ki o tan,” and translates the 
whole, ‘* Aje often passes by the first caravan, as it comes to market, 
and loads the last with blessings.” 
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khwar in Persia eats their livers, Mr. Crowther declares the owl to 
be the bird into which the witch passes when wishing to work evil: 
it is certainly much feared by the Krumen. 


89. 


Adzekasu ko mo bi iyan mu. 


The man who has bread to eat (literally, one wha eats 
the large loaf) does not appreciate the severity of a 
famine. 


90. 


Akeke ti nke igi ko se; gbenagbena mbu etu si 
atari. 


The axe which cuts the tree is not afraid; but the 
woodman makes a sacrifice to his head.* 


N.B.—Some kinds of trees are supposed to be inhabited by 
evil spirita like the Hindoo Rakshasa, which might cause the axe to 
cut the woodman, unless the latter offered a sacrifice to his good 
genius, which resides in the head. 


91. 
Abetele ni ifodzsu onidadzo; notori abetele ki ile 
ise idadzo otito. 
A bribe blinds the judge, for a bribe cannot give a true 
judgment (or even speak the truth). 


* Mr. Crowther prefixes Ake kan wo igbo agbo okiki, ‘‘An axe 
enters a forest ; we hear a sound.” 
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92. 
Bi o kun oni kun ola ki ogbe, ki o kpa agiliti, odzo 
a ro. 
If there remain to-day or to-morrow before the iguana 
will die of thirst, rain will surely fall. 


N.B.—This proverb shows the providence of the Creator over 
his creatures. 


93. 


Fi idza, fa Olorun dza; fi owo la eran. 


Leave the battle to God, and rest your head (or 
temple) upon your hand (as a spectator). 


N.B.—This favourite proverb of one of the Yoruba chiefs in- 
culcates trust in the protection of the Almighty. like many similar 
sayings, as ‘take no thought for the morrow,” which are more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. “ Aide toi, et Dieu 
t’ aidera,” is the apophthegm of a northern climate. 


94. 
Tinotino tehintehin ni labalaba iff iyin fu Olorun. 


(By its beauty) the butterfly praises God within and 
without (i.e., in all its parts). Mr. Crowther adds 
labalaba ku li ilewu, and translates the whole, “ Behind 
and before the butterfly praises God (i.e., it ts beautiful 
all over), though (when touched) it crumbles into dust 
like a cinder.” 


* This proverb again shows distinctly the influence of Semitic 
thought. 
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95. 
Tzi agba oti, dzi agba etu; eni ti a ran wah, ki 
idzi agba. 
Open the cask of rum, open the keg of powder (if 
yours); he that is sent with it dares not open the cask. 


N.B.—Alludes to the fidelity of the Yoruba carriers, who are 
honest as the Arrieros of Spain and Teneriffe. 


96. 


Ogun ko ro ike, agbede ko ro bata; oko ko soro ro 
agbede ko kpa oko ta. 


Ogun (the god of blacksmiths and soldiers) does not 
work ivory, the blacksmith does not work leather; if the 
farm were not hard to till, the blacksmith would not 
make hoes for sale. 


N.B.—Every man to his trade. “ Ne autor ultra crepidamu.” 


97. 


Ile kan wa li Oyo ni igba atidzo, ti a nkpe Akidze, 
Oibo ku mbe. 


In old times there was a house in Oso (Eyeo or Ka- 
tunga) called Silence: an Oibo or white man died there. 


N.B—Historical and other facts are often thus transmitted to 
posterity. Oyo, pronounced Auyau, is the ancient capital of the 
Yoruba Empire, destroyed by the Fulasin 1835. The word Oibo, or 
“Eibo” (Ambo in the Ikelu dialect), from Bo, to greet, means a 
white man; hence “ Urombo,” an orange—literally, White man’s 
fruit. 
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98. 


O sure iku, 0 bo si ako ida.* 


lle fled from the sword, and hid in the scabbard (into 
which the sword will return). 


N.B.—The same as our saying, ‘‘ Out of the frying-pan into the 


fire. 


99. 
A ri ti eni mo iwi, i fi akpadi bo ti re mole. 
We see that one knows how to speak (the faults of 
others), although he covers his own with a potsherd. 


N.B.—“ Tu vois une paille qui est dans )'ceil de ton frére, mais 
tn ne vois pas ce qui est dans ton ail.” 


109. 


Aki igba akaka lowo akiti; a ki igba ile baba lowo 
eni. 

We cannot prevent a baboon squatting (because it is 
his nature); he cannot take from a man his homestead 
(because tt is his natural right.)t 


* Mr. Crowther also gives, Mio sa osa iku, mo si bo si akko idas. 

t+ Mr. Crowther gives, besides this one, another version of the first 
clause: Aki igba Agballe lowo Arabi, t.e., ‘‘ No one can separate the 
Agballe from the Arabi””—two ingects always found together. 
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101. 
Ase oran ikoko sebi on li a mbawi, abi ara ifu bi 
eni se ohun. 


The perpetrator of a secret crime supposes it is he they 
are talking about (if he sees men in conversation) ; his 
face being pale as one who has done something wrong. 


N.B.—“ Stultd nudabit animi conscientiam.” 


102. 
Asorokele bodzuwo igbe; igbe ki iro; eni ti a ba so 
ni ese ikukpani. 
A whisperer watches the bush (if he hears a noise); a 


bush never tells secrets ; he to whom one speaks is the 
traitor. 


N.B.— If a man wish his secrets to be kept, he should not con- 
fide them to others. 


108. 


Odo ki kon ki o bo edza li odzu. 


‘ a river is never so full as to obscure the sight of the 
sh. 


N.B.—No scheme or purpose is too deep to be confided to a 
friend— somewhat contradictory to No. 102. 


104, 
Baba bo baba mole. 


A great affair covers up (or puts out of sight) a small 
matter. 
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105. 
Bagadai! igi du oloko sa. 


By the staff of Egugun! the tree fell and startled the 
farmer. 


N.B.—Bagadai is a common oath. Egun or Egugun—(lit., 
bones) isthe Mumbo-Jumbo of Yoruban mythology. The proverb 
suggesta “ Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus mus.” 


106. 
Ebo alakoto. 


“ The sacrifice in the basket ”—a euphuism for human 
sacrifice; probably because, as at Dahome, the victim, 
placed in a kind of basket-work canoe, was precipitated 
from a high platform and beheaded. In Yoruba a sacrifice 
is sometimes offered for the whole nation, when the victim 
is either killed or is kept alive in chains to sweep the 
idols’ temples. 


107. 

Elekun, or Isokun. 

A weeper, a mourner, and figuratively a daughter, who 
in Asia is called the “domestic calamity.” So the people 
say “O bi isokun, o bi iwale,” he begat a mourner anda 
grave-digcer (i.e., a son). 


108. 
Elemi. 
One who has breath—a servant; so called, because his 
master’s life is in bis bunds. 
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109. 
Bi enia enni ba ku li okere akpa eta re wo ille. 


When a relative dies at a distance, a small fragment 
of his remains is brought home. 


N.B.—Eta is a fragment of a corpse (such as his hair or nails) 
brought home to the family, who perform over it funeral rites. 


110. 
Idi baba akosa. 


The eagle is the father of birds of prey. 


111. 
Odudua, igba nla medzi a de i si. 


Heaven and earth, two large calabashes, shut not to be 
open. 
112. 
Ogo. 


A person sitting daily at another’s door, to shame him 
into payment of a debt. 


N.B.—Equivalent to the well-known custom, “ dharna bait’hna,” 
of the Hindus. 


113. 
Aditi wo ni li ena sun. 
The deaf look surprised on people’s mouths (when 
speaking). 
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114. 
Asongon obiri asowo mah de odza. 


A long slender trading woman, who never reaches the 
market. 


N.B.—A riddle, meaning a canoe, which is left at the landing- 
place when the owner goes to the market. So in Hindi—That 
which follows every one, ¢.¢., a shadow. 


115, 
Ogun kun Osa kun o kun tirin ko kpade. 


There remain the “Ogun”? (river), the “ Osa” (lake), 
and the slender, which you have not met (i.e., crossed.) 


N.B.— Meaning the nose. 


116. 


Agbongbere kpete igara. 
The snatch game (of children) resembles (lit., thinks 


of) robbery. 


N.B.—Agbongbere is a child's play of anatching vegetables 
from one another. 


117, 


Onibaba ni itodzu orombo, onide ni itodsu awede. 


The owner of copper ornaments looks for (the frust of) 
a lemon, the owner of brass looks for “ Awede.” 


N.B.—Awede is a herb used for cleaning brass. The saying 
means, “ Each man for himself.” 
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118. 
Ena awon. 


Fire of tortoise—i.e., mirage, the flickering appearance 
of the atmosphere in hot dry weather. It is supposed to 
be an underground fire made by the tortoise to kill the 
trees, by burning them at the roots. 


119. 

Edofofo. 

A liver of foam—.e., irascibility. Among Africans, 
as Asiatics, the liver is the seat of the passions and affec- 
tions; hence “Gbodo” (i.e. gba edo, to receive liver) means 
to dare, to be courageous. So, in olden England, the 
spleen, and in modern times, the heart, usurp the func- 
tions of the brain. 


120. 
Fan le fo lorun. 
Freely, of one’s own accord (lit., for the earth and for 


God). 


121. 
QOdzu, re wah ile. 
He came to himself (after being mad or drunk; lit., 
his eye came to the ground). 


122. 
Bafin, or Ibafin. 
Eunuchs, of whom there were six in the palace of the 
King of Yoruba: they are also called Iwefa. 
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123. 
Enu mi si. 
My mouth opens (i.e., my appetite returns—est ouvert). 


124. 


Mo gbon li owo mo gbon lesse temi tan. 
My hands and feet are shaken (ie., I am in extreme 
poverty). 


125. 


Tyo Oyibo. 
White man’s salt (i.e., refined sugar.) 


The following proverbs in the Yoruba language are 
from the vocabulary of the Rev. Samuel (now Bishop) 
Crowther.* That excellent divine has kindly assisted 
me with sundry explanations which do not appear in the 
latest edition of his book. Many of them will strike the 
reader “like the maxims in ‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,’ 
which pass for deep wisdom with the vulgar of all 
nations.’ + Others are neatly expressed and ingenious in 
application. There are many also which even Mr. 
Crowther could not well explain, though on occasions 
they become exceedingly @ propos. The people are at 


* A Vocabulary of the Yoruba Language. Compiled by the Rev. 
Samuel Crowther, Native Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
Seeleys, Fleet Street, London, 1852. 

t+ China. Being the Times’ Special Correspondent from China. By 
George Wingrove Cooke. G. Routledge & Co., London, 1858. 
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once noted for speaking in proverbs and are remarkably 
“ touchy ’—* thin skinned ”—sensitive. Such a saying 
as “the monkey’s grandmother was a fool” would raise 
a storm of wrath if addressed by one Yoruba man to 
another. 


1. 
Abanigbele ma mo oju enni. 


An inmate which cannot be tamed, 7.e., fire. 


2. 
Ohun abapade ko jo ohun ti ari telle. 
An accident is not like an expected result, 


3. 
Aso fanfun on abawon ki ire. 


A white cloth and a stain never agree. 


N.B.—Said when a drunken man, for instance, is brought, or 
intrudes himself, into the society of the sober. 


4. 
Bi oran ba su okunkun abe e wo li abbe. 


If the matter be dark, dive to the bottom. 
N.B.—Equivalent to our “ Look before you leap. 
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5. 


Ohun ti ako fe ki enia ki omo li ase li abbelle. 
What is not wished to be known, is done in secrecy. 


6. 
Didi ni imu abe imu. 
Wrapping up a razor preserves its sharpness. 


N.B.— Meaning, that a clever man should conceal his talents. 


7. 


Enniti mbe abeiyannu yio ri ohun ti nfe gba lowo 
oluware. 


He who begs with importunity will get what he wants. 
8. 

Abiamo abehin jija. 

A mother with a kicker (i.e., @ struggling child) on her 
back. A playful expression used in addressing a woman 
with an infant. 

9. 

Aso abila gbogbo li o li oruko. 

Each coloured cloth has its name. 

N.B.—Meaning, that everything has its meaning and ita use. 
10. 
Enniti ko fe oran enni ni ise abinokuenni. 


He who does not love his neighbour acts maliciously. 
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11. 


Bi aso kpe li abo a hu. 
If clothes remain long in the bag they rot. 


N.B.—So the Arabs say, “Standing water stinks,” in opposition 
to our “ Rolling stone gathers no moss.” It is also applied to the 
miserly, who waste their wealth by hoarding it. 


12, 


Enniti o ba mo idi oran telle on ni ibu abuja eke. 
He who knows a matter beforehand confounds the liar. 


18. 
Bi aba bu igbe li abuka ari eranko ino re pa. 
If a bush is surrounded the animals in it are easily 
killed. 
N.B.—Meaning, that everything may be accomplished by the 
force of numbers. 
14. 


A ki isipe inaro fu abuke. 
A hunchback is never asked to stand upright. 


N.B.—We are not to order imposaibilities. 


15, 


Aburo ki ipa egbon ni itan. 
The young cannot teach tradition to the old. 
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16. 
Adaba kekeluke ko si oja ti ko na tan. 
There is no market in which the dove with the promi- 
nent breast has not traded. 


N.B.—The cowrie, on account of its circulation as currency, is 
compared with the dove. 


17. 
Ki adaba-susu ki owi fu jediedie, ki eiye ki owi fu 
eiye. 
Let the white pigeon tell the woodpecker, and bird tell 
bird. 
N.B.—It means, let the matter be spread abroad; also that 
friends must support one another. 


18, 
Bi opo enia ba kuro li egbe ofo adanilaraya ni ifo 
ni jojo. 
Though many guests are absent, he only who enlivens 
the party is missed. 
N.B.—Said in company. 


19. 
Adaniloju ko se ifi ehin ti. 
He who disappoints another is unworthy to be trusted. 


20. 
Adaniloro fi agbara ko ni. 
He who torments another (only) teaches him to 
strengthen himself. 
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21. 
Adape oro ki ije ki amo itumo oruko. 
Contraction of words conceals the sense. 


N.B.— Opposed to our “ Brevity is the soul of wit.” 


22. 

Aji bo wa iba li aba ila li atellewo, awa ko mo 
enni ti o ko 0, aji bo wa iba li owo adasan, awa ko 
mo enni ti 0 je 6. 

We wake and find (i.e., we find as soon as we have con- 
sciousness) marks on the palms of our hand; we do not 
know who made the marks: we wake and find an old debt, 
and we know not who incurred it. 


N.B.—Shows how easily man “ runs into debt.” 


23. 


Obba ko ni filla ade li oni. 
The Obba (or king) has no cap, but a crown. 


N.B.—The “Filla” is the “Kantop” of India, a cap with the 
flaps for the ears. The “Ade” is a kind of crown studded with beads, 
The proverb means, that a king must not use common things. 


24. 


Adebipani ki ise ore enni. 
He who causes one’s starvation is not one’s friend. 
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25. 
Adiredo, ko se ibo Ipori. 
A waterfowl is not fit to worship the tutelary god 
Ipori. 


N.B.—Ipori (i¢., Zkpo ori) is the big toe worshipped by the 
Yorubas, The saying touches the fitness of things. 


26. 
Adire-iranna ni isajau oka. 
The fowl is the forerunner of the dead. 


N.B.—The Adire-iranna is a fowl beheaded at the death of a 
person, and the blood is sprinkled over the corpse, as its passport to 
the invisible world. This saying is constantly used at funerals. 


27. 
Enni ti o pa afe-imojo, ki omu re Oyo, eda li ara 
oko ije. 
Whoever kills an Afe-imojo must bear it to Oyo (the 
capital of Yoruba); the Eda only is due to the people 
of the province to eat. 


N.B.—The Afe-imojo is an animal of the rat kind, whose tail—a 
royalty—is used by the King of Yoruba, in sign of distinction: he 
generally holds it before his mouth when he walks abroad, a 
custom followed by his subjects with meaner articles. The Eda is a 
common rat, which breeds very fast. 


28. 
Afeno ni ti iyangbo. 
Chaff is to be fanned away. 


N.B.—This is a superstitious saying, a curse acting asa charm: 
“ As the chaff is blown away,so may your evil intentions against me 


be dispersed.” 
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29. 
Afinosajere afehin se ikoko. 
The faithless man (receives your words) in a perforated 
vessel, but keeps behind his back the vessel (which would 
retain them), or turns his back instead of his face. 


30. 
Ohun ti afoju fi oju re ri ki oto fo, an li ori mo, ko 
ton omiran ri mo. 


What the blind saw before he was blind, is the last 
sight he ever shall see. 


N.B.—This would be said, for instance, of a fallen usurper. 


31. 
Agadagodo ko mo ino ara won. 
One lock does not know the wards of another. 


N.B.—Meaning, he is a reserved man whose secrets are not 
known. 


32. 
Agbada ya li oron o baje. 
An Agbada torn at the neck is spoiled. 


N.B.—The Agbada is a kind of loose garment. The proverb 
means, that a slip or a blunder ruins action. 


83. 
Igba dodo li agbado igbani. 
Indian corn is the true support of a people. 
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84, 


Agbari ko ni modunmodun. 

A mere skull has no brains (moisture) in it. (This 
would be said of a morose, an unfriendly, or a miserly 
man.) 


35. 
Agbassa babba okuta. 


A boulder is the father of rocks. 


N.B.—This is the first aample of many similar sayings that will 
occur. It is said by way of compliment, praise, or flattery either to, 
or of, a “superior person.” 


36. 


Agbatan li agba olle. 


You must help an idle man thoroughly (if you help him 
at all). 


37. 
Agbe ni ije egbin omi, agbalagba ni ijiya oran. 
As a calabash receives the sediment of water, so an elder 
must exercise forbearance. 


38. 


Bi apon omi bi o dano, bi agbe ko ba fo aton omiran 
pon. 

When one is carrying water and happens to spill it, if 
the calabash be not broken, you can get more. 
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39. 
Agbe ni ida aro, Aluko ni ikosun, Lekeleke li allala 
fanfan. 
The Agbe is the dyer in blue (i.e., has blue feathers) ; 
the Aluko is the painter of red dye (i.e., has red), but the 
Lekeleke is the owner of the white cloth (i.e., 1s white). 


N.B.—The Agbe and the Alukoare different species of jays ; the 
Lekeleke is the crane, called in India a paddy-bird. 


40. 

Iwo ba agbebo adire li oja iwo ntagere si i ira, iba 
se rere oluwa re ko je ta a. 

You met a hen in the market, and hastened to purchase 
her; had she been worth keeping the owner would not 
have sold her. 

N.B.—Often said, and justly said, of those who purchase adult 
slaves. 
41. 
Agbeje ko koro ni ille nla. 
The squash is never bitter in a large family. 


N.B.—-Agbeje i» an early pumpkin, much eaten before other 
vegetables are in season.* The proverb means, that in an extensive 
household there should be no wastefulness. 


42. 
Agbo meji ko mo omi akoto kan. 
Two rams cannot drink out of the same calabash. 


N.B-—There cannot be two suns in the same sphere. 


* See Mr. Bowen's Collection, No. 83. 
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43. 


Roro agbo ni imu agbo niyin, olla ti babba ni imu 
ommoiyan. 


A ram’s mane gives him a noble appearance; a father’s 
honour makes a son proud. 


44, 


Agbon ko se ije fun eiye ki eiye. 
Agbon (the cocoa tree, and its nut) is not good fora 
bird to eat. 


N.B.—Said of or to one who undertakes something beyond his 
powers. So Aisop’s fable of the frog and the bull. 


45. 


Mo mo o tan ko je agbon ki 0 li oro. 
Self-conceit deprives the wasp of honey. 


46. 
Bi o boju bi o bonu isalle agbon li a ipari re si. 
When the face is washed, you finish at the chin. 


N.B.—This is a proverbial saying when a dispute is ended. “ It 
is all settled, and the child’s name is Anthony.” 


47, 


Aki ifa eran ikon gbon eran agbon yin no. 
No one will throw away venison for squirrel’s flesh. 
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48. 
Enniti npe’ o ko sunkonu, iwo li ogbo agboya. 
He is going on calling you, and you pretend to be 
deaf. 
N.B.— Meaning that a wilful man will have his way. 


49, 
Agidi ti on ti iyonnu, akurete ti on ti iya. 
An implacable person is always a source of trouble, a 
pliable person is sure to suffer. 


50. 
Agiliti abi ara yiyi. 
The Agiliti (or iguana) with a rough skin. 
N.B.—Applied to those with cutaneous disorders. 


51. 
Akisa aso li afi isa osuka: Illu kan mbe nwon ama 
pe illu na ni illu alagisa. 
“ Rags make up a pad:” there is a town called “ Rag- 
Town.” 


N.B.—This is one of many explanatory and memorial sayings— 
it simply illustrates the meaning of the words Illu alagisa. 


52. 
Agoro ti o gbon sasa ebiti pa a ambotori malaju. 
The Ago is caught in a trap: how much more the 
Malaju ? 


N.B.—The Ago is a striped rat remarkable for its craft, and care 
of ita young. The Mulaju is a kind of water rat noted for stupidity. 
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53, 
Eiyelle ko li agogo kiki erupe. 


There is no tallness among pigeons: they are all 
dwarfs. 


N.B.—Meaning that where there is no head, all are masters: 
said when there is too much of éyalité in a society. 


54. 
Aja ti ire re ba daniloju li ade si agoro. 


The dog which is known to be very swift is set to 
catch the hare. 


N.B.—This is said of a confident man. 


55. 


Bi ako ba le itete kolle ago li apa na. 


Tf one is not able at once to build a house, a shed is 
first erected. 


56. 


Ago won de ara ihin. 


An Ago (suffers his dependents to be slothful), till some 
one shall come (who shall awaken them). 

N.B.—The Ago is the opposite of our “ martinet.” The saying 

means that if one king be over-indulgent to his subjects, his suc- 


cessor will change the aspect of affairs. Our King Log and King 
Stork. 
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57. 
Aguala mba osu irin nwon sebi aja re ni ise: 
Aguala ki ise aja osupa. 
Venus (the planet) travels with the moon; they sup- 
pose it to be her dog: Venus is not the moon’s dog. 


N.B.~—This is a saying difficult to illustrate. It might be ap- 
plied to two men who travel together independently, whilst one is 
taken to be the servant of the other. Aguala, or the planet Venus, is 
called in Yoruba the “‘ moon’s dog.” The Oji tribes call her Kekye, 
or Kekyepevarre, i.e, Kekye who desires to marry. The negroes say 
it is betrothed to the moon; the Hindus believe the nymphza lotus 
to be enamoured of the ‘‘ lesser light,” and constantly pursuing but 
never able to catch the object of its desires. 


58. 
Ahere ni yio kehin oko, atta ni yio kehin ille. 
The farmhouse remains to the last (upon the ground), 
and the ridge of the roof completes the building. 


N.B.—This proverb means that a man will be compelled to 
seek a shelter at last. 


59. 
Ahon ni ipinle ennu. 
The tongue is the end of the mouth. 
N.B—A compliment like No. 35. 


60. 
Aigboran babba afojadi. 


Disobedience is the father of insolence. 
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61. 
Bi ako li aiya rindo rindo, aki ije ayan. 
If the stomach be-not strong, do not eat cockroaches. 


62. 
Aiye li Okun, enia li Ossa, aki imo cive ki ako aiye ja. 
The world is (or may be compared to) an ocean: man- 
kind is the Ossa Lagoon (between Lagos and Badagry) : 
however well a person swims, he cannot cross the world. 


N.B.—It is presumptuous for a man to attempt all things— 
Non omnia possumus omnes. 


63. 
Aja egberun ko gbo oruko. 
A dog valued at half-a-crown cannot be taught. 


N.B.—Meaning an old dog; half-a-crown being the price of a 
full-grown animal. 


64. 
Okipa aja li afi ibo Ogun. 
An old dog must be sacrificed to Ogun. 
N.B.—Meaning that Ogun claims the best, 


65. 
Aja ti ko leti ko se idegbe. 
A stupid dog will not do for the chase. 
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66. 
Ajabo ni ti Iwe, bi Iwe ja abo lowo oloko. 
The Iwe (or little edible frog, also used in charms and 
philtres) is sure to slip from the farmer’s hands. 


N.B.—A superstitious saying of a good omen. “If I am made 
prisoner in battle (or e. y., when thieving), I am sure to escape.” 


67. 
Ajadi agbon odi olara. 
A basket with its bottom burst is useless. 


N.B.—Equivalent to our “ ne'er do weel.” 


68. 
Ajagajigi enniti o mi kukute mi 'ra re. 
He who tries to shake the trunk of a tree, only shakes 
himself. 
69. 
Pansa ille o li ariwo nino ajaille ba agba li ern. 
When a grave is made, there is a great deal of noise 
(from the labourers who loathe the task); and the sight 
of a vault makes old men tremble. 


N.B.—Ajaille is the roof of a grave, or a pit-fall with thorns, to 
trap thieves, like the “ Ogi” of India. 


70. 
Ogbogbo awon ni bi Ajako. 
He who kills an Ajako (a dog-like animal) is sure to 
suffer for it. 
N.B. —A popular superstition. 
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71. 
Ogun ja agbara otte sono. 
The enemy pulls down the fortifications. 
N.B.—Ve victis! 


72. 
Oku ajannaku li ayo ogbo si, ta li oje yo oju agada 
si eran, alabo owo. 
It is easy to cut to pieces a dead elephant; but no one 
dares attack a live one. 


73. 
Ko se eku ko se eiye ajao. 
The bat * is neither rat nor bird. 


N.B.—Meaning that a person is neither one thing nor the other. 


74, 
Ki Ajinde olla ki oje. 
May a future resurrection answer (my hopes) ! 
N.B.— Evidently borrowed from El Islam. 


75. 
Bi ille ko kan ille ki ijo ajoran. 
Houses not contiguous do not easily catch fire. 


N.B.—Meaning that if we are not over familiar we shall not 
quarrel. 


* This appears to be the meaning of ‘‘ Ajao.” 
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76. 
Enna li akparo ifi ipe ora, ani kiki ora, kiki ora. 
With the mouth the Akparo (partridge) proclaims its 
fat, crying “ Nothing but fat (dike ora)! nothing but 
fat!’ 
N.B.—Said of a person that praises himeelf. 


7. 
Iwo li ojuti bi aka. 
You are bashful like the armadillo. 
N.B.—A common saying. 


78. 
Bi oku ba ku laiye akala amo li orun 
‘The vulture scents the carcase, however high in the air 
he may be. 
N.B.—Said of a “ Paul Pry.” 


79. 
Ko gbino eru, ko ra edo ommo. 
He is not angry on accouut of slaves, nor peevish on 
account of children. 
N.B.—Said (and pointedly too) of one who has the patience of 
Jub. 
80. 
Bi o ba gbo ogun mi, ki iduro din akaraku. 
Whenever he hears of my war, he never waits to make 
provision. 
N.B.—Said of the malignant, who rejoices at another's trouble. 
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81. 


Akasu babba ekko. 
Akashu is the father of other loaves. 


N.B.— Akashu ” is a large lump of the native bread, called 
Agidi at Sierra Leone, and in Yoruba, Ekko.* The saying means 
that he Jaughs at scars who never felt a wound. 


82. 
Akatanpo ko to ija ija, ta lio mu iggi wa iko loju? 
A cross bow is not enough to go to war with (since 
the introduction of fire-arms) : whom do you dare to face 
with a stick ? 


N.B.—The Akatapo, or Akatanpo, is the cross-bow, probably 
introduced by the early Portuguese, now obsolete in these regions, 
but still used amongst the Mpangwe or Fans of the Gaboon river, 
and other tribes lying to the south of them. The saying is applied 
contemptuously to a weak opponent, 


83. 


Alakatanpo fi oju woke. 
A cross-bowman is obliged to look upwards. 


N.B.—Meaning that to effect certain purposes certain steps 
niust be taken, 


84. 
Akede ko jiyan gbigbona. 
The Akede (or public crier) does not eat warm food. 


N.B—He is liable to be called away at any moment from his 
meat. This is said of men of business. 


* Mr. Bowen's collection, No. 88. 
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85. 
Akeke ojogan fi id ija ara, ille fi oju di ni, akeke ko 
se idi ni ibo. 
A scorpion stings with his tail; a domestic is apt to 
be insolent; one cannot hide a scorpion in the hand. 


N.B.—Said of slaves who do not fear their master. 


86. 
Akete kekere ko gba enia meji. 
A small bed will not hold two persons. 


87. 
Aki iti ehin akisalle iwure. 
One cannot bless the gods without using the word 
“ Akishalle.” 


N.B.—Akishalle is a running plant with a pealike pod. This 
is a peculiar saying. The syllable “sha” (as in ori-sha) often enters 
into the names of the gods, and thus the meaning would be, we can 
do nothing without aid. 


88. 
Akisa ba enni rere je. 


Rags disgrace a handsome person. 


N.B.—“ Fine feathers make fine fowls ;” or “God makes and 
apparel shapes.” 


89. 
Iwo iba ri, iwo ko gboddo wi; ni ipa akoni. 
You may see but not dare to speak (of the danger) : it 
is that which is the death of the strong man. 


N.B.—Meaning that the strong man often perishes for want of 
warning. 
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90. 
Akonrin ko li elegbe. 
The singer has no one to take part in the chorus with 
him. 


N.B.—Said when there ia but one “ base exception;” when no 
one shares your sentimenta, 


91. 
Akudin Asapa ko konno ake. 
The heart of the Ashakpa tree fears no axe. 


N.B.—The Ashakpa is a hard-wood tree used for roofs and joists, 
posta and rafters. The wood makes good charcoal, and the leaves 
cure the small-pox. The proverb is apptied to a “ heart of oak,”—a 
strong and brave man. 


92. 
Aladugbo ki ida olla. 
A near neighbour need not take (a final) leave till to- 
morrow. 
98. 
Alafia babba ore. 
Peace is the father of friendship. 


N.B.—“ Alafia” is an Arabic noun and article s,s¥\: in Yoruba 
it means “ peace’’ or “ health,” and is a common salutation. 


94, 
Alagbe ko ku li Oyo. 
A beggar never dies of want in Ozo (the capital). 


N.B.—(The same cannot be said of London) —The beggar says the 
above proverbially, wherever he may be, “Some charitable man 
will surely feed me.” 
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95. 
Alajapa ko li eran li aiya. 
A petty trader has no flesh upon her bosom. 


N.B.—Meaning that the Alajapa-woman, who buys at one town 
and sells for some small profit at another, wears herself to a 
skeleton. Thus the proverb somewhat resembles our “ Care killed 
a cat.” 


96. 
Alakatanpo oju ko le ita eran pa. 


He who has only his eyebrow for a cross-bow can 
never kill an animal. 


97. 
Papa li assa awonso bi alakele.. 
A noisy weaver, who imitates his master weaver (i. e., 
the one who cute off the lengths of cloth). 


N.B.—“ Papa” expresses the sound of the aley. The saying 
is addressed complimentarily to a weaver. 


98. 
Alari babba aso. 
Alari is the prince of decorations. 

N.B.—Alari (which also means scarlet) here alludes to a kind of 
red cotton grown in Hausa. The saying is complimentary, like 
Nos. 35 and 59. 

99. 
Alla fanfan otta Orisa. 
A white cloth is an object of hatred to the gods. 


N.B.— Because it is worn out in their service. The saying is 
ironical, ‘A willing horse is worked to death.” 
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100. 
Egbon iwaju alugbon babba. 
An elder brother is a resemblance to a father. 
N.B.—The “ scorpion” is not known to this stage of civilisation. 


101. 
Alukembu babba assa. 
The stirrup is the father of the saddle. 
N.B.—Complimentary. 


102. 
Bi ina jo abowo fun aluki. 
When fire burns up the bush, it respects the Aluki 
plant. 
N.B.—The Aluki is a slender prickly plant. 


103. 
Amodun ko riri, je ki amura ki asise. 
The coming year is not out of sight; let us be up and 
work, 


N.B.—These people have not yet been forbidden to take any 
thought for the morrow. The saying is addreased to the indolent 
and the dilatory. 


104, 
Amokun ni era on wo, ki ise lori, ni ille li o ti wo 
lo. 
A lame man said his load was not upright, and was 
answered, “ Its unevenness began from the ground (i. e., 
from your lame foot).” 


N.B.—Meaning that bad workmen complain of their tools; and 
addressed to the aluggard and the spendthrift. 
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105. 
Amgbadu obbe onse. 
The Amgbadu is the sauce of messenvers. 


N.B.—The Amgbadu is the “Crane-crane” of Sierra Leone: 
messengers, who are many in number, are usually entertained with 
a sauce made of this cheap and common vegetable. The saying 
might be used by one about to give a large “ dinner-party.” 


106. 
Antete o da yanpan yanpan sille. 
The Antete cricket causes a stir and confusion. 
N.B.—Said of a backbiter who bites and backs out. 


107. 
Bi ommo da ori kan apa, apa a: bio si da ori kan 
iroko, iroko ako o li onna. 
If a child treats the Apa tree insolently, it wounds his 
head; if he treats the Iroko tree civilly, it welcomes him. 


N.B.—The Apa is popularly called African mahogany (Old- 
feldia Africana); it is used for drums, and is believed to become 
luminous at night. The Iroko is a tree used for building, and thus 
becomes an emblem of refuge, whilst the Apa is that of vengeance. 
The proverb contains a play upon words, and means also ‘do not 
be insolent.” 


108. 
Apadi li o to iko ina loju. 
Nothing but a potsherd can face fire. 


N.B.—A calabash cannot. The meaning would be, it is only 
a tough man that can weather this storm. 
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109. 
Apani ki ije ki amu ida lo ni ipako on. 
The executioner never lets the sword be passed across 
his own neck. 


110. 
Apari fojudi abbe. 
A bald-headed man does not care for a razor. 


111. 
Apata ri iku kehin si, apata ni igba ni li ogun. 
When a shield sees death, it (does not fly from it, but) 


turns its outside (lit. back) to meet it: a shield is a pro- 
tection in the front of battle. 


N.B.—Meaning that a shield is useful in war; also as the 
Persians say, “ the left arm is brave,” because raised to defend the 
head from a aabre cut. 


112. 
Apejure li agbedde iro or Apejure li onna ise. 
The smith (or artisan) always follows a pattern. 
N.B.—We must learn of others, 


113, 
Ma fi ti re ko mi li oron li oda fa apena on owu. 


(The pin says to the cotton), “ Do not hang your trouble 


on my neck.” This is always the dispute between the 
cotton and the pin. 


N.B.—Apena is the pin upon which spun cotton is wound for 
sale. The saying would be applied to one who, like the “ fox that 
lost his tail,” wants to involve others in his own troubles. 
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114. 
Die die li amo apere. 
By degrees one understands a sign (or pattern). 


N.B.—Meaning that in all things study is necessary; there is 
wisdom in roasting eggs. 


115. 
Ijaje ema ko di ennu apo. 
A rascal never closes the mouth of his bag. 


N.B.—A spendthrift cannot cease from spending. 


116. 
Ibaje apo ni ibaje apa, bi apa ba ja, apo aballe. 
The injury of a bag is caused by the injury of the 
pack-rope; if the pack-rope breaks, the bag will go 
down. 


N.B.—Warning men not to rest on things insecure. There is 
also a play upon the words “ apo” and “ apa.” 


117. 


Araba nla ommo agberu gbake. 
A large Araba receives (into its substance) the heft and 
axe together. 


N.B.—The Araba is the bombax, or cotton-tree ; and the saying 
means that the greater power overwhelms the less,—the weakest 
goes to the wall. 
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118. 
0 bo lowo Agballe. o kun Arabi. 
When the Agballe is overpowered, there remains only 
the power of the Arabi (to be subdued). 


N.B.—The Agballe and the Arabi are two insects always found 
together. The saying is our Divide et impera. 


119. 
Araiye abi oju pete. 
Mankind presents a circuinscribed countenance (i.e., 


appearance). 
N.B,—Meaning that the nature of things human is limited. 


120. 
Aran ni ipari oso. 
Velvet gives a finish to dress. 


N.B.—Used peculiarly: when a matter is decided, the proverb 
would be quoted comparing the peace-maker to velvet. 


121. 
Enniti o fe arewa o fe iyonnu. 
He who marries a beauty murries trouble. 
N.B.—So the Spaniards say, a handsome wife brings no fortune. 


122. 
Denge tutu lehin ino re gbona bi arifi. 
Though the pap is cold on the back (i.e., surface), yet 
the inside is very hot. 
N.B.—Still waters run deep. 
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123. 
Aro ni idena Orisa. 
The Aro (man with withered limb) is the porter at the 
gate (i. e., stationary servant) to the gods. 
N.B.—Mr. Crowther quotes Milton’s Sonnet on his blindness :— 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


124, 
Ljo ba o bi oran ikunle ba aro. 
The matter is to you what the task of kneeling is to 
one of withered limbs. 


125. 
Aro ki iru eru ki o ma 60. 
The Aro does not always bear its load: it will be put 
down (sooner or later). 


N.B.—“ Aro” is a native hearth, three clods or stones support- 
ing the pot over the fire. The saying is consolatory, “‘ Things at 
the worst will surely mend.” 


126. 
Asinwin Ika, asiwere Iluka, nwou darijo nwoa li 
awon nsore. 
A fool of Ika (town) and an idiot of Iluka (town) meet 
together to make friendship with each other. 


N.B.—So the French proverb, ‘‘ Ceux qui se ressemblent s’as- 
semblent.” 


127. 
Aso babba ija. 


Wrangling is the father of fighting. 
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128. 


Asa gbe mi li adire ko duro nitori ti o, mo ohun ti 
O 8e. 


The hawk having caught my chicken will not stay, 
because it knows it has done (wrong). 


N.B.—So we say, “ Le crime est quelquefois en streté, jamais 
il n'est tranquille.” 


129. 


Asawi eje ennikan se are. 


Words selected in a dispute (i.e., a one-sided statement 
of the case) always appear right. 


N.B.—Confirmed by the dictum of a certain Welsh magistrate. 


130. 
Asaya ki ije ki ommo oya ki o gbon. 
(The dog) playing with the young (and inexperienced) 
hedgehog, does not suffer it to be wise (i. e., throws tt of 
its guard). 


N.B.—Said when an unwary man is deceived by rogues. 


131. 


Oja oloju ko jo iju enni, asehindeni ko wopo. 
Another's eye is not (faithful) like one’s own: agents 
are not nunierous. 


N.B.—So said Mr. Elwes of servants, 
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132. 
Asisori ko ni ikun bi agba, otosi ko lowo bi oloro. 
A pistol has not a bore like a cannon: a poor man 


has not money (at his command@) like the rich. 


N.B.—So we advise men to cut their coats according to their 
cloth. 


133. 


Enniti o nsape fun asiwere jo on asiwere, okan. 
He who claps his hands for the fool to dance, is no 
better than the fool. 


134. 


Asiwere li o bi iya obbo. 
The monkey’s grandmother was a fool. 


N.B.—This would be an insufferable insult to a Yoruba man. 


135. 
Asorin babba iggi. 
The Asorin is the father of trees. 


N.B.—‘ The Asorin,” says Mr. Bowen. “is a tree to which the 
natives ascribe the properties of the upas. Mr. Crowther remarks 
that it is “a very large tree. There is a superstition that as soon 
as any one begins to cut the Asorin, he is chased by the spirit 
that dwells in it. The woodman accordingly drops palm oil on the 
ground, that the spirit may lick it up whilst he mikes his escape. 
This tree is worshipped at a distance.” The saying above quoted 
is merely superstitious. 
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136. 
Asorin ko da osusu. 
Asorin trees never form a grove. 


137. 
Asorin olodo. 


The Asorin tree commands the brook. 


138. 

Aso lowo ko lekanna, enia ko si ni iballe. 

Cloth has hands (i.e., length, the measure used being 
hands or palms) but no fingers: so a man (has hands) 
but no flowing train (like the cloth). 

N.B.—This is said of one that covets his neighbour's goods. 


139. 
Ko ka iku ataba-susu ti ije larin asa. 
Fearless of death, the pigeon feeds among the hawks. 


N.B.—Said of a reckless man. 


140. 
Ni ijo ti ina ba jo ataba-susu ni ilo larin igbe, bi 
ina ba palo, elebu ama ire eba. 
When the bush is on fire, the pigeon removes from 
the grass-field: when the flame is extinguished, every 
one returns to his home. 


N.B,—Said when, after a quarrel or an altercation, the contend- 
ing parties part. 
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141. 
Atampako ko se ijure okankan. 
The thumb cannot point straight forwards. 


N.B.—This is neat and expressive: it is said when quibbling or 
unfairness is detected. So we say, ‘Speak the truth and shame the 
devil.” 


142. 
Agbasi mu atan gele. 
Continual sweepings make a high rubbish-heap. 


143. 
Ate peiye mu eiye ku. 
Bird-lime is the.death of a bird. 
N.B.—Said of those who court danger or destruction. 


144, 
Atellesse ni ije egbin onna. 
The sole of the foot is exposed to all the dirt of the 
road. 


N.B.—Said of a leader, who is expected to put up with all 
manner of troubles. 


145. 
Atellewo ki itan’ ni je. 
The palm of the hand never deceives one. 


N.B.—Our proverb is, ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.” 
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146, 
Oro atojomojo ko le isini li eti bi oro titton. 
An old story does not open the ear as a new one does. 


N.B.—We also have household words touching a twice-told 
tale. 


147. 
Ki Olorun ki o fa ni li atubotan rere. 
May God give us a happy end! 


N.B.—This is an expression manifestly borrowed from El 
Islam. 


148. 

Awiye ni Ife ifo gbangba li oro iperan. 

(As) the Ife people (the forefathers of the Yorubas) 
speak without disguise, (so) a poisoned arrow kills an 
animal in the sight of all. 

N.B.— Warns a prevaricator to speak the truth, 


149, 
Bi amba mbu Ettu ori ama ra Awo. 
Tf you abuse the Ettu you make the Awo’s head ache. 


N.B.—The Ettu and Awo are varieties of Guinea fowl. The 
proverb means, that people feel acutely any reproach cast upon 
their relatives. 


150. 

Awodi nra ino aladire baje.* 

‘When the hawk hovers (over the yard), the owner of 
the fowls feels uneasy. 

N.B.—So Horace, “ Nam tua res agitur murus quum proximus 

ardet.” 

* *Awodi” is a hawk, in Yoruba: the Somal call an eagle 
‘6 Abodi.” 
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151. 
Li oju awodi ki ako adire re apatta. 
No one would expose fowls on the top of a rock in the 
sight of a hawk. 


N.B.—A warning to the imprudent. 


152 
Awodi oloju ina. 
The Awodi has eyes that can bear the fire. 


153. 

Mo kon izba lalle, mo kon igba li oro, mo kon igba 
li ossan ki mto fi ayindayinda lu u. 

(Says the Awoko, or mocking-bird) I sing 200 songs in 
the morning, 200 at noon, and 200 in the afternoon (as 
my ordinary task), besides many frolicso:ne notes (for my 
own amusenent). 

N.B.— This is elliptical, The mocking bird has been accused 
of speaking evil of the king. He replies, “ I may have done so with- 
out knowing it: did not I sing hundreds of songs,” &.? The 


saying is that of a man who is charged with slandering his neighbour, 
and who cannot deny it. 


154, 
Bi aba gbe aworan, aki isa ima fi, owo re te nkan. 
However well an image be made, it must stand upon 
something. 


N.B.—There must bea reason for everything : there is no smoke 
without fire, 
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155. 


Eje awon ko kon ni li owo. 
The blood of the land-tortoise (or terrapin) is not a 
handful. 


156. 


Ille osono a ya yo ta ni je ya ille awon ki awon. 
One may cull at the house of the generous and be 
filled: who will call at the house of a miser and salute 


him ? 


N.B.~ Awon means both a Jand-tortoise and a miser. 


157, 


Ille awon ko gba awon, odedde awon ko gba olojo, 
awon ko ille oyo odde 1i ibadi. 

The house of the land-tortvise is not lerge enough for 
itself; the verandah (i. e., the carapace overlapping the 
tail) will not accommodate a guest. 


N.B.—The tortoise having built its house, makes the verandah 
behind it. 


158. 


Aya be sille o be si sille. 
When a monkey jumps down’ from the tree, he jumps 
into the house (of his pursuer). 


N.B.— Meaning, that he is sure to be caught. The proverb is 
applied to those who incur danger without reason. 
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159. 
Ayan ko gba edon. 
The Ayan-tree resists an axe. 


N.B.- -The Ayan is the tree of whose wood is made the club of 
Shango, god of thunder and lightning; and the saying means, ‘‘ Do 
not undertake an unnecessary action.” 


160. 
Ayo ki ije ki aye e. 
When the Ayo-game is won, it cannot be disputed. 


N.B.—Ayo is the game called in Sierra Leone “ Warry”: it is 
played with counters and a board with cups. The proverb is our 
“ Fair play is a jewel.” 


161. 
Ayun ni mo ri nko ri abo. 
I saw the departure, but not the return. 


162. 
Kun yun kun’ wa bi iko era. 
To be busy here and there, like the messenger of the 
ant. 


N.B.—So the Hindus say, “ Dhobi ka kutta, na ghar ka, na ghat 
ka”—a washerman’s dog, neither in the house nor at the ghaut (where 
linen is washed). The proverb is applied to a “ busy-body.” 


163. 
Baba bo, baba molle. 
A great matter puts a swaller out of sight. 
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164. 
Agba ko si illu baje, balle ku ille di ahoro. 


When there are no elders, the town is ruined; when 
the master dies, the house is desolate. 


165. 
Gangan ko ni saworo. 
The Gangan (war drum) is destitute of bells (i. e., orna- 
ments). 


N.B,—Said sneeringly of the indolent, untidy, and badly dressed. 


166. 


Batta li a ifi ise agoura li arin egun. 
With shoes one can get on in the midst of thorns. 


N.B.—When confident in yourself you may confront difficulties. 


107. 
Bebbe ki 0 ri okose, sagbe ki ori awon. 


Beg for help, and you will meet with rebuff: ask for 
alms, and you will meet with misers. 


168. 


Aki ida owo le ohun ti ako le igbe. 
A thing which cannot be lifted (i. e., accomplished) 
should never be undertaken. 
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169. 
Gudugudu kan li egbo kanrinkanrin. 
The Gudugudu (a poisonous wild yam) is very acid at 
the root. 


N.B.—Satd of a difficult matter, a thing best left alone. So 
our common injunction, not to stir it, for fear of graveolent con- 
sequences. 


170. 
Obba ni igba owo bode. 


It is the king who receives custom. 


N.B.—Said to those who meddle with politics. 


171. 
Hohu! Tho ti ohu li esin akun u. 
Eh! The grass field which grew up last year is burnt 
up. 
N.B.—A play on the words Hohu (expressing surprise) and Tho 
(a grass field burned every year by huntsmen), which Mr. Crowther 
pronounces untranslateable. He thus, however, explained it to me. 
One man says, “Give me your reasons for this or that.” The 
other answers by the proverb, meaning, “ What is the use of your 


exclamation? If I had a thousand reasons I would not give you one 
—the matter is settled !” 


172. 
Ijo kan ojo o bori oda. 
One day’s rain makes up for many days’ drought. 


N.B.—A saying of many applications: in a good sense, of a 
generous man ; or vice versd, of severity after over-lenity ; also incul- 
cating earnestness of action—“ Age quod agis.” 
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173. 


Otta enia ni iba oruko re je. 
He is an enemy who slanders one’s name. 


N.B.—“ Who steals my purse steals trash,” &c. &c. 


174, 


Oro botiboti ko ye fun agbalagba. 
Much talking is unbecoming in an elder. 


175. 
Bolla fan agba: awon ni bab>a enni. 
Respect the elders: they are our fathers. 


N.B.—We may remark, that whereas the Proverbe of Solomon 
dwell earnestly upon the respect and obedience due from children to 
their parents, the Yorubans are more careful to inculcate reverence 
for their elders, This is intimately connected with their system of 
politics. 


176. 
Om mode ki iwo s:8o ni bujoko agba. 


The younger should not intrude into the seat of the 
elders. 


177. 


Ati iran di iran babba wa ko bo iru orisa wonyi ri. 
From one generation of our fathers to another, we 
never worshipped such a god as this. 


N.B.—Said when a strange god is proposed. The Hindu saying 
is, “ The Adam of this place is a strange being.” 
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178. 
Kokoro di labalab:. 
The grub becomes a butterfly. 


N.B.—Said sneeringly of a parvenu. 


179. 
Egbo ke, ina ke, ohun enia ke. 


The sore is spreading; the fire is glowing; the throat 
is hoarse. 


N.B.—There is here more of sound than sense, “ke” (to grow 
worse) being repeated in three several significations. 


180. 
O daju danu, o ko mo essan messan. 


(Though) you (seem) very clever, you cannot tell 
9 times 9. 


N.B.—The Yorubas, from their practice of counting cowries, 
are generally good accountants. 


181. 
Dasa mu abte ni iyin, enni nla li opon iye. 
(Though) a small covered dish gives the stew a neat 
appearance, @ bowl answers best for great men. 


N.B.— Because it is larger. 


182. 
Dubballe ki apa igbonwo mo o ni ‘hun ti ise fan ni. 


To prostrate oueself and keep the elbows close, docs 
something for one. 


N.B.-—Meaning, “ booing”’ is sure to benefit a man: also incul- 
cating modesty, that he that shall bumble himself shall be exalted. 
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183. 
Ma se gba dulumo enni Kan. 
Do not receive a slander against any one to accuse 
him falsely. 
N.B.—Meaning, do not slander any one. The saying is popular 
as a moral command. 
184. 
Enniti ase li ore ti ko dupe aba se e ni ibi ko dono. 
He to whom kindness is shown and does not return 
thanks, if evil is done to him he will not feel that either. 
N.B.—Meaning, that he is devoid of feeling. 


185. 

Ebi ko je ki apa owo mo, ebi mu ino se papala. 

Hunger does not allow saving of money: hunger makes 
the body lean. 

186. 
Ore Agbe se li Offa odi egbe. 
The good which Agbe did in Offa town is wasted. 
N.B.—Agbe was a well-known Yoruban philanthropist: his 
good deeds were wasted, because the Offa people did not appreciate 
them. The proverb is applied to one unappreciated—undeveloped 
greatness. 
187. 

Egbon so mo ayinriu li ennu ani ki adire ki o wa 
iyan a je, adire mo pe ontikara on onje ayinrin. 

A tick having fastened itself on the mouth of a fox, a 
fowl was desired to remove it; but the fowl well knew 
that she was food for the fox, as well as the tick (was 
food) {or her. 
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188. 
Ehoro ni ti Oloffa li o soro. 
The Ehoro said, “I care for nobody but the archer. ”’ 


N.B.—The Ehoro is a hare, or rabbit, whose fur is used by the 
Yorubas as a charm against fire. This saying is used to defy rivals 
or enemies. 


189, 


Ejo ommo oniwere, bi o ti wu ki ase titi ako le 
iba ejo re, iggi ni gbogbo araiye iyo si i. 


However much a snake may try, no one will be friendly 
to that child of writhing (i.e., creeping thing): on the 
contrary, all mankind will take up sticks to (strike) it. 


N.B.—Said of a person or thing thoroughly “ antipatico ” to us. 
“T do not like you, Dr. Fell,” &c. 


190, 
Eleke li eke iye, ohun ti aba se ni iye ’ni. 


(Ag) anything which a man is (in the habit of) doing 
is natural to him, (so) lie is natural to a liar. 


N.B.—Habit is a second nature. 


191. 
Oruko ti aso ommo ni imo ommo li ara. 


The name given to a child becomes natural to it. 
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192. 


Agba metta ki isi ekulu ipe, bi okan pe ekulu, 
ekeji ani ekulu, eketta ani ekulu. 


Three elders cannot all fail to pronounce (the word) 
Ekulu: one may say Ekulu, another Ekulu, but the third 
will say Ekulu. 


N.B.—The Ekulu is a species of deer, and the proverb means, 
“In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom.” 


198. 


Alejo bi okete li a ifi ekuro ilo. 
A stranger, like the ground-pig, is entertainel] with 
palm-nuts. 


N.B.—Palm nuts are but poor fare. 


194. 


te yun ate wa li a ite ekuro oju onna. 


To be trodden upon here, to be trodden upon there, 
is the fate of the palm-nut (/ying) in the road. 


195. 


O fon mi li oron bi Ekurt. 
He chokes me, like Ekuru. 


N.B.—Ekuru, or Kuduru, is a very dry cake, made of the Ere 
or white bean. The above is said of a “ bore.” 
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196. 


Erin ntu ekuru, efon ntu ekuru, titu ekuru ajannaku 
bo ti efon molle. 


The elephant makes a dust, and the buffalo makes a 
dust, but the dust of the buffalo is lost in that of the 
elephant. 


197, 
Ekute ille ko fi ibi aja ji han 'ra won. 
The house-rat does not show its companion the hole in 
the ceiling (into which tt may fall). 


N.B.—The rat has escaped the danger, and leaves his friend to 
find it out. Chacun pour soi. 


198, 
Ekute ille ko ri ennuba ologbo wijo. 


The domestic rat has no voice (i.e., power) to call the 
cat to account. 


199. 
Elubo se ogbodo ri, eru se ommo ni ille babba re. 
(As) the Elubo was once a soft unripe yam, (so) the 
slave was once a child in his father’s house. 


N.B.—Elubo is prepared yam made into flour. 


200. 
Emirin nje ‘ni ko ti nja. 
The (sting of the) sand-fly is not so sharp as poverty. 
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201, 
Ki emo ki o mo ni Ibese, ki omase de Ijanna. 
Let the wonder stop at Ibese, and not proceed to 
Tjanna. 


N.B.—Ibese and Ijanna, now destroyed, were two frontier 
towns at which travellers entering the Yoruba country successively 
paid tribute. Mr. Crowther explains it by “let the matter proceed 
no further.” It somewhat suggeste— 


“De par le Roi! défense & Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.” 


It would also be applied, for instance, by the Abeckutans to the 
English at Lagos, wishing to force new manners and customs upon 
them. 


202. 


Bi iwo ko li owo o li ena, bi iwo ko li ena o li 
ohun rere li ennu. 


If you have no money (fo give to one tn distress), you 
may pay frequent visits; if you cannot visit, you may 
send good words of the mouth (i. e., kind messages). 


208. 
Enitere ejitere li oja ifi ikon. 
Oue bere, two there, (so) the market is filled up. 
N.B.—“ Many a little makes a muckle,” 


204. 
Enitere ejitere opo womu. 
One here, two there, (so gathers) a vast multitude. 
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205, 
Bi ino ibi ajanaku abi Era. 
If the elephant can be angry, so can the Era (a small 
black wood ant). 


206. 


Enniti ko le igbe era, ti o nkusa si erin, yio te 
ara re, 


He who cannot raise an ant, and yet tries to raise an 
elephant, shall find out his folly. 


N.B.—Straining at gnats and swallowing camels. 


207. 


Ero ko jewo imota tan, bi o ba bi i, ali 0 feri die. 

The trader never confesses that he has sold all his 
goods; but when asked, he will (only) say, “ Trade is a 
little better.” 


N.B.—So Proverbs xx. 14, “It is naught, it is naught, saith the 
buyer,” &. 


208. 
Enniti o da eru li eru ito. 
Ashes fly back in the face of him that throws them. 


N.B.—We say the same of curses. 
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209. 


Owo li owo Ika, opo li opo Erun. 
Order is the order of the Ika, multitude is the multi- 
tude of the Erun. 


N.B.—Ikan is a white ant; Erun a general term for the ant 
tribe. The saying means, that the Ika works in ranks, whilst all 
others move in irregular swarms. This is aaid when disorder appears 
in an army, company, town, &c. 


210. 
Tyan ni imu, ni ije eso iggi ki iggi. 
Famine compels one to eat the fruit of all kinds of 
trees. 


N.B.—Trinculo says, “ Misery acquainta a man with strange 
bedfellows.” 


211, 
Esinsin ko mo iku, jije ni ti re. 
The fly heeds not death: eating is all to him. 


212. 
Esu ko ni iwa ako ille re si ita. 


As the Rejected one has no (sindliness of) disposition, 
his house is made for him in the street (by ttse//). 


N,B.—Esu (lit., rejected) is generally translated “ devil,” Satan. 
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213, 
Ki esu ki o yin eiye, esu fo ni ijo kan soso iye re re. 
The white ant may well admire the bird, for after flying 
one day it loses its wings. 


N.B.—The termes assumes its perfect form about the beginning 
of the rains ; after a few hours, however, it loses its wings, and falls 
an easy prey to man, birds, and reptiles. 


214, 
Ko si ohun ti o po to esu, bi o ba ’o ni ille a ba li 
oko. 
There is nothing so numerous as the locusts: they 
meet you in the town and in the field. 
N.B.—Somewhat like our “good folks are scarce ;” but used in 
a deprecatory sense. 
216. 
Ete li egbon, ero li aburo, ogbon ino li o se eketta. 
Consideration is the first born, calculation the next, 
wisdom the third. 
N.B.—So we aay, “ Take heed will surely speed.” 


216. 
Aimete aimero ni imu enia meffa isingba egbaffa. 
Want of consideration and forethought made six bro- 
thers pawn themselves for six dollars. 


217. 
Eti, gbo ekeji ki 0 to dajo. 
Ear, hear the other (side of the question) before you 
decide. 
N.B.—The same as our Audi alteram partem. 
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218. 
Ewure je o re ille, agutan je ore ille, aje iwa ille 
ba eledde je. 
When the goat has fed, it returns home; when the 
sheep has fed, it returns home; not returning home after 
feeding ruins (the character of) the pig. 


N.B.—This saying means, that a man should leave the room 
when it is preferred to his company. 


219. 

Ada ebo fan gunugun, o li on ko ru, ada ebo fan 
Akalia o li on ko ru, ada ebo fu eiyelle, o gbe ebo 
orubo. 

Sacrifice was prescribed to the turkey-buzzard, but it 
refused to offer it; sacrifice was prescribed to the Akalla 
vulture, but it also refused: when sacrifices were pre- 
scribed to the pigeon, it offered them. 


N.B.—This tradition explains to the Yoruba why the two 
former birds remained unclean, whilst the latter is domesticated, 
and used for sacrifice. 


220. 
Iwo ko ri akasu o npata si efo. 
You have not yet obtained the loaf, and you began to 
prepare your stew. 


221. 
Didon li o don li a nba ore je efo ti ille enni to ni 
ije. 
Because (friendship) is pleasant, we partake of our 
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friend’s entertainment ; not because we have not enough 
(to eat) in our own house. 


N.B.—This saying is ever in the mouth of an Asiatic of the 
middle classes. 


222. 


Agbara to efon ma la iwo. 


A man may be as strong as the buffalo, yet he has no 
horns. 


223. 


Egge ko so oki, enniti o bo si abbe re a pa a ku 
patapata. 

The Egge-trap never faila, whatever comes under it is 
struck dead. 


N.B.—Egge is the common African trap made with a bent tree. 


224. 


Enni egun gun ni ise lakalaka to alabbe. 


He who is pierced with thorns must limp off to him 
who has a lancet. 


225. 
Asare nino egun ko se lassan, bi iwo ko le ejo, ejo 
li o nle ’o. 
A man does not run among thorns for nothing; either - 
he is chasing a snake or a snake is chasing him. 
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226. 
Dagbese dagbese ti ipa apata eiyele. 
He runs into debt who cuts up a pigeon to sell it in 


parts. 
N.B.—He ruins himself who buys wholesale at a high price 
what he finds worthless in retail 
227. 
Iku eja ni imu eja imo illu, eja Ogun iba se de 
Akessan. 


It was the death of the fish that introduced it into the 
town; what else would have brought it from the Ogun 
River to the palace ? 


N.B.—Shows the effects of poverty, misfortune, and similar 
# judgments.” 


228, 
Ohun gbogbo li adiyele, sugbon ko si ennitio mo 
iye ara ejje ara enni; ejje ko fi oju rere jade. 
Every thing has its price; but who can set a price 
upon blood? Blood does not willingly leave the body. 


N.B.—As the Asiatic proverb is, “ Musk, love, and murder will 
out.” 


229. 
Bi ekke otosi ko to oke li oro ato li alle. 
If the poor man’s rafter (i.e., the plan proposed by a 
poor man for lengthening the rafter) does not reach the 
_ top in the morning, it will reach it in the evening. 


N.B—A poor man is supposed to be looking on at the erection 
of a house, and recommends splicing two rafters together; his 
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advice is at first despised because he is poor, but is eventually adopted 
on the failure of all other plans. So Ecclesiastes ix. 16, “ Wisdom 
is better than strength: nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom is 
despised, and his words are not heard.” 


230. 
Akamo ekun o ni iyonnu. 
It is difficult to encompass a leopard. 


231. 
Imado iba se bi eledde abilluje, era iba jobba enia 
ko kun. 
A wild boar, in place of a pig, would ravage the town ; 
and a siave, made king, would spare nobody. . 


N.B.—Equivalent to our beggar on horseback. So Saadi some- 
where says, “‘ If a Derwaysh were to head the armies of El Islam, 
they would soon reach the ends of the world.” 


232, 
Eleri ni iwajo, eleri ki ise elegbe. 
A witness speaks the truth; a witness does not take 
(the liar’s) part. 
N.B.—Inculcates the virtue of truth in testimony, the people 


being “ awful liars.” Cf. Proverbs xiv. 5,“ A faithful witness will 
not lie,” &c. 


2338, 
Ki Olorun ki ofa ’o li emmi gigun. 
May the Lord of Heaven give you a long life! 
N.B.—A popular form of blesaing. 
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234, 
Emmi abata ni imu odo isan. 
The influence of a fountain makes the brook flow. 


N.B.—Meaning, that by the aid of the great you may effect 


something great. 
235. 
Bi aba soro tan erin li a irin, bi aba yo tan oran 
‘ni ikon 'ni. 


When a joke is uttered it creates laughter: when one 
has eaten to the full, he falls a-dozing. 


N.B.—This is somewhat in “ low-life,” and cuts many ways: it 
would always apply when a man has had a “ belly-full” of a thing. 


236. 
Aki ipe e li eru ki ape e li oso. 
What is (really) a load should not be called an orna- 
ment. 


N.B.—Inculcates earnestness—Age quod agis. 


237. 
Ereke ni ille erin. 
The jaw is the house of laughter. 
N.B.—The jaw is here compared with a happy family. 


238. 
Mo so awo etta mo idi, o ki yi ota mi. 


I have tied the leopard skin round my waist: you 
cannot sell me. 


N.B.— Meaning, I have the protection of powerful friends : you 
cannot ruin me with law expenses. 
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239. 


Asonmo di ette, okere ni idon. 
Familiarity breeds contempt: distance secures respect. 


240. 
Eya oibo ni Fulani. 
The Fula are a tribe from over the sea (or white men). 


N.B.—An ethnological adage connecting Fulas with Europeans. 


24). 
Eyin ni idi akuko. 
The egg becomes a cock. 


242, 
Ako le ifa ‘ri lehin olori. 
You cannot shave a man’s head in his absence. 


N.B.—You cannot settle a matter unless those concerned in it 
are present. 


243, 


Okete ni ojo gbogbo li on mo, on ko mo ojo miran. 
The Okete says, “I understand (what you mean by) a 
specified day, (dué) another day I do not understand.” 
N.B.—The Okete is a large rat that eats palm-nuta, and is 
therefore dedicated to Ifa, The saying applies to an undecided 


man: it also implies a suspicion, “ You should explain your in- 
tentions.” 
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244, 
Arin fa li oju akegan, ayan kasa li oju abu ‘ni, abu 
‘ni ko li okowo ni ille. 
A man walks at his ease in the presence of his abuser ; 
a man steps proudly in the presence of his abuser; (when 


he knows that) the abuser has not twenty cowries in his 
house. 


245. 
Fadaka babba oje, wura babba ide. 
Silver is the father of lead ; gold is the father of brass. 


N.B.—The alchemists invert these propositions. The Yoruba 
word for silver is Fadaka, evidently the Arabic fizzeh, which shows 
the metal not to have been indigenous. On the other hand, 
“ Wura,” gold, is a vernacular word. The saying means, that one 
thing is better than another. 


246. 
Bi nwon ko ba fe o ni iso nwon fati si apakan. 
If they do not want you in their company, go aside. 


N.B.—The Yorubas are naturally intrusive, and are not to be 
expelled a room by hints; these truisms of advice are therefore 
necessary for them. 


247. 
Ipon ri iku o feribo o. 
The spoon seeing death, ventures its head into it (i. e., 
is not afraid of scalding water). 


N.B,—Said of a dare-devil, one who runs his head against a 
wall, 
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248. 
Fiyesi ohun ti o nse. 
Mind what you are doing. 
N.B.—So we say, “ Moyennant I’activité on fait. beaucoup avec 
peu de peine.” 
249, 
Gbogbo agba mo beru nyin, illu mo beru nyin, Oyo 
misi mo beru nyin. 
I present my fear (i.e., my respects) to the elders in 


general ; I present my respects to the whole town; I pre- 
sent my respects to all the leading elders of Oyo. 


N.B.—A complimentary saying addressed to the elders of Oyo. 


250. 
Aki igbelle ki ama fohun si ‘ra enni. 


We cannot dwell in a house together without speaking 
one to another. 


N.B.—Inculcates mutual dependence, 


251. 
Enni ti fonna po ko le ise nkan. 
He who boasts much can do very little. 
N.B.—* Chien qui aboie ne mord pas.” 


252. 
Bi ati rin li ako ‘ni. 
As one is walking, so is he met. 
N.B.— Meaning, that the world takes you at your own valuation. 
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253. 
O nfura bi elefo Tette. 
He is as suspicious as the seller of the herb Tette. 


N.B.—The vendor of Tette (a common herb picked up every- 
where) is a low fellow: if you ask him, “ What are you selling?” 
he at once suspects sinister intentions. These trade-illustrations are 
common. So the French say, “Ii ment comme un arracheur de 
dents.” 


254. 
Mase gba enniti o yo obbe mu. 
Do not lay hold of a man who has a drawn knife. 


255. 

Ekute ille ni ti enniti o pa on ko don on to ti enniti 
o gbe on sanle. 

The house-rat said, “I do not feel so much offended 
with the man who killed me, as with him who dashed me 
on the ground afterwards.” 

N.B.—This is our “ Adding insult to injury.” 


256. 
Ohun elege ki igbe ibaje. 
A delicate thing is not difficult to be injured. 


257. 
Bi ake iggi ni igbo gbohungbohun agba a. 
When a tree is cut in the forest, the echo repeats the 
sound. 
N.B.—Said of actions done by noteworthy men. 
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258. 
Enniti o gbon ju ’ni lo ni ite ‘ni ni Ifa. 
(The priest) who is more crafty than another, induces 
him to adopt the worship of Ifa. 


259. 
Gudugudu ko se ibe elubo. 


The Gudugudu (4 poisonous wild yam) will not do to be 
made into flour. 


260. 
Ibaje isu ni ibaje obbe: enniti o se ibaje enia, o se 
ibaje enia, o se ibaje ara re. 
The badness of the yam is (Jaid to) the badness of the 
knife: (but it is soon found out that the yam is tn fault ; 80) 
he who injures another injures himself. 


261. 
O ni ika nino bi ibaka. 
He is as stubborn as a mule. 


262. 
Salala babba ibante. 
The Salala (a superior stuff) is the father (i. e., the best) 
of aprons. 


N.B.—A compliment. 
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268. 
Ibere ki ije ki enni ki o sinna. Enni ti ko le ibere 
li o npon ‘ra re li oju. 
Inquiry saves a man from mistakes. He who makes no 
inquiry, gets himself into trouble. 


264. 
O ha mora bi ibepe. 
He encumbers himself like the papaw (when laden with 
Sruit.) 


265. 
Enia ki ise ‘ni ni rere ki afi ibi su u 
He who has done you a kindness should never be ill- 
used. 


266. 
Thino ko se nkan fa’ ni suru babba iwa. Ibino ni 
iyo offa li apo, ohun rere ni iyo obi li apo. 
Anger does nobody good: patience is the father of 
dispositions. Anger draws arrows from the quiver: good 
words draw Kola nuts (i.e., presents) from the bag. 


N.B.—So the Hindi saying, “ Associate with the good, and eat 
Pan : associate with the bad, and lose your nose and ears.” 


267. 
Ibon ko soro ira bi etu, ijo kan li ara ibon igba 
gbogbo li ara etu, etu ko si ibon di opa. 
A gun is not so hard to buy as powder: a gun is 
bought one day (i.e., once for all)—powder must be 
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bought again and again. Without powder a gun is no- 
thing but a rod. 


N.B.—When you undertake a matter that will ever want some- 
thing, you must look to your ability to keep up the expense. 


268. 


Ibubu li atu Okun, ododo li atu Ossa, ibi ti a ba li 
atu Oyan. 

Along shore you must navigate the ocean: down chan- 
nel you must navigate the Ossa: where you please you 
may navigate the Oyan. 


N.B.—The Ossa is the lagoon between Lagos and Badagry. 
The Oyan is a small stream running into the Ogun or Abeokuta 
river. The saying is a kind of lesson in matters maritime. 


269. 
Ibukon ille, ibukon oja ki o ba o. 


May the increase of the house and the increase of the 
market befall you! 


N.B.—A popular blessing in the mouth of priest and priestess. 


270. 
Idi babba eiye, idi babba akosa. 
The eagle is the prince of fowls: the eagle is the prince 
of birds of prey. 
N.B.—A compliment. 


271. 


So idi re fan mi. 
Tell me the rump of it (i.e., the reason). 
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272. 
Ifa nla ni iya oluwa re li apo. 
Inordinate gain makes a hole in the pocket. 
N.B,—Haggai i. 6, “ Ye have sown much, and bring in little,” &c. 


273. 
Bi ife fo ou li amo li akko eiye. 
The Ife is noted by its flight as the bravest of birds. 


N.B.—A compliment. The Ife is a small bird with bright 
plume. 


274. 
Apadi ni isaju ifonna. 
The potsherd (on which live coals are carried) goes in 
front of him who has taken the fire from the hearth 
with it. 


N.B.—The potsherd is an emblem of courage, because it stands 
fire, and the proverb means that a hazardous enterprise requires a 
bold leader. 


275. 
Igba li apa akipa awo. 
A calabash may be cut into halves, but not an earthen 
pot. 


N.B.—Said of a thing which does not commonly occur : this we 
have been accustomed to do, that not. 


276. 
Aka Igba ta o nawo iku. 
He who gathers Igba-fruit spends the money of death 
(i. e., money which he has risked his life to get). 


N.B.—The Igba is a kind of locust-tree (acacia), whose wood is 
very brittle. So the gathering of locust fruit is called ikujare (iku-je- 
are), ‘‘ death is right,” or “ may be justified.” 
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277. 
Igbako sanno, eleko ko sanno, igbako iba si, awamu 
eleko ko je. 
The spoon is liberal, the pap-seller is not: the spoon 


would have given plenty, the stingy pap-seller would not 
let it. 


N.B.—A taunt to the miserly. 


278. 
Enia lanan po o ju igbe enni rere won 0 ju oju lo. 
Ordinary people are as common as grass, but good 
people are dearer than an eye. 
N.B.—So we say, Good folks are scarce. 


279. 
Igbin ko mo ije ato okowo. 
Had the snail not known where to feed in safety, it 


would never have grown so large as to be worth twenty 
cowries. 


280. 
Bi igbin ba nfa kawon re ate le e. 
When the snail crawls, its shell accompanies it. 
N.B.—Meaning, that if the chief seta out the tail will follow 
him. 
281. 
Bi ati yin awon li ayin igbin. 
As the tortoise meets with due regard, so should the 
snail, 
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282, 
Je ighbo, je ito. 
May you eat old age and longevity. 
N.B.—Meaning, May you enjoy many days. 


283. 
igbo wa ille eiyekeiyo tu. 
The Igbo searches the nests of other birds to plunder 
them. 


N.B.—The Igbo is a bird that feeds on the eggs of other birds. 
It is the cuckoo of Yoruba sayings. 


284, 
Oran ko ba ojugon o li on ko li eran. 
When the skin is not hurt, it says that it has no flesh 
(to protect it). 


N.B.—Meaning, that when circumstances do not call forth a 
man’s resources, he is apt to think he bas none. 


285. 
Igun ti ogun mi ko jo ti egun. 
Piercing (me with a lance) is not like pricking me with 
a thorn. 


286. 
Igun iyan ko jo ti elubo, mimu ni iyan imu kiku 
li elubo iku. 
The pounding of Iyan is not like the pounding of Elubo : 
Tyan becomes more adhesive, Elubo separates into powder. 
N.8.—Iyan is yam-paste, Elubo yam-flour. 
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: 287. 
Emi ko ri aye wolle nitori ihagaga. 
I have no room to go into the house, because of the 
crowd. 


288. 
Thalle ba oso enia je. 
Poverty destroys a man’s reputation. 


289. 
Li ennu onihin ni ihin idon. 
News is interesting from the mouth of him who tells 
it first. 


290. 
Tho odo o bo iho ijo enia molle. 
The noise of the river drowns the noise of the people. 


291. 
Enni ti o nsure kiri ni papa on li o wa nino ewu 
ati ji si iho. 
He who runs about the fields is in danger of falling 
into a pit. 


292, 
Ti ossan ti oru iho imo ko gbe ille li aise, bi o ba 
dake aje pe o pin. 
Day and night the nostril is always at work: when it 
stops (Jife) is at an end. 
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298. 
Ija ni ije pe illu npe 'o gbogbo won li o ni oruko. 
Every one in the assembly has a name; but when you 
are summoned “in the name of the assembly” (not in 
the name of some member of st, you may be sure that) evil 
awaits you. 
294. 
Tja ko bimmo ki 0 ro. 
Strife never begets a gentle child. 
N.B,—Tristes ut ire. 


295. 
Awa ko ri ese he, ijadan li ansa kiri labbe iggi. 
We had no shea-butter nuts to gather: we were obliged 
to seek about to pick up the remnants eaten by the bats. 


296. 
Bi aba ndije ni bi ise owo ama ya ni. 
‘When we compete in working, our hands quicken (i.e., 
we work faster). 
297. 
Tjo ni ti illu, Obba li o li agbo. 
The public assembly belongs to the town: a select 
council belongs to the Obba (king). 


298. 
Ika ko je se ommo re behe. 
The wicked man would not treat his own child (as he 
treats others). 
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299. 
Ikan nje ille agba nsoro agba na ti ikan ti ikan. 
The white ants are destroying a house: the old man 
( who owns it) complains. The old man himself will (soon) 
be the white ants’ food. 


300. 
Olori buburu ki ire oko Ikan bi oba re oko ikan Ila 
ni ika wa ille. 
An unlucky man should never go to gather the Ikan - 
he will surely bring home the Ila instead. 


N.B.—The Ikan is the brinjall or egg-plant: the Ila is the 
Okro (oecro) or edible Hibiscus. 


301. 
Ma fi ikanju jaiye, aiye mi ehin li 0 po jojo. 
Be not in (too great) a hurry to enjoy the world: you 
have life enough before you yet. 


302, 
Enniti aba ni ikara li o li ateteba. 
Whoso owns the inner square, owns the outer. 


308. 
Iwo le ije obi o ise ikki bi? 
You are always eating Kola-nuts. Are you an Ikki? 
N.B.—The Ikki is a small animal, supposed to live on Kola nuta 


~ 
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804. 
Ojo pa odide aluko nyo, aluko se bi ikko baje ojo 
mu ikko woso. 
(When) the rain beat upon the parrot, the woodpecker 
rejoiced, thinking that his (rival's) red tail was spoiled ; 
but the rain only increased its beauty. 


305. 
Iko ekuru ewo Ife, aja ki igbo ni :boji ekun. 
(As) carrying dust is forbidden in Ife, (s0) no dog 
dares to bark near the leopard’s lair. 


806. 

Agbara odo ko jo agbara ikoko, bi agbe odo ka ina 
ajo, bi asi gun iyan ni ikoko alu. 

The strength of a wooden mortar is not like the strength 
of an earthen pot. Place a mortar on the fire, and it will 
burn; pound a yam in a pot, and it will break through 
(the bottom). 


307. 


Oniko ko sa lumo. 
A man with a cough cannot conceal himself. 


308, 
Ikoko aiye ya ju ikoko ti orun lo. 
A corner in the world (of sense) is better than a corner 
in the world of spirits. 


N.B.—A sentiment familiar to the Oriental poets. Carpe 
diem, &o, 
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309. 


Ikudu pa esin e ‘nyo o mbowa ipa ommo enia. 

When your neighbour’s horse falls into a pit, you 
should not rejoice at it, for (your own) child may fall into 
it too. 


310. 
Ikun babba orisa. 
The belly is the father of the gods. 


N.B.—So Rabelais of the Great Gaster. In the Persian Al- 
nameh we find, Led yly> les “ God ia a tray of plunder.” 


311. 


Eko ila gba ara re lowo obbe Ila ti akokiki ko s0, 
gboro ti akokiki ko fa, ommo ife mi ti mo gbekke le 
ko se bi mo ti ro. 


The Okro vegetable, which was so celebrated, does not 
bear fruit; the pumpkin, which was so celebrated, does 
not trail: the beloved child, of whom I expected so much, 
does not answer my hopes. 


312. 
Tlaja ni igba ogbe. 
A peace-maker (often) receives wounds. 


N.B.—For which reason it is presumed he is “‘ blessed.” 
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313. 
Iwo ni ille ode, Ibara ni ille awodi, ati ipe ille 
aganran ? 
Iwo is the abode of the parrot, Ibara is the land of the 
hawk, but where is the territory of the green parrot ? 


N.B.—Iwo may algo mean the flocking together of carnivorous 
birds, which is regarded as an intimation of a recent or an impending 
war in the neighbourhood, and Ibara their migratiun. So the people 
say, ‘‘ Awodi loh Ibara”—the hawks are gone to Ibara. The pro- 
verb is applied to a stranger who wishes to pass himself off as a man 
of consequence. 


814. 
Illeke-opolo ko yin ole li oju. 
Frogs’ spawn attracts not the robber’s eye. 
N.B.—Frogs’ spawn is supposed to resemble beads. 


815. 
Tloro li awo ki ato wolle. 


One must go through the porch before entering the 
square. 


316. 
Bi ankilo fun ’o, fi okilo fun ’ra re. 


When you are warned, warn yourself. 


317. 
Akanse li offa imado jagan oro ki ipa aso. 
Arrows for the wild boar must be made to order: a 
common poisoned arrow will not kill that savage (animal). 
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318. 
Bi o ti wu’ ni li ase Imalle enni o fi apa eledde je 
sari. 
Any one may practise his Moslem worship as it is most 
convenient: he may breakfast off a pig’s foot. 


319. 
Imolle ko gboddo tan ara wonje, imo ennikan ko 
yan. 


Covenant makers should not deceive one another; 
(for) one man’s counsel is not sufficient. 


320. 
Afinju ni ijiwo, imoran ni ije obi marimaje ni ije 
ahusa. 


A man of fashion eats the Iwo, a wise man the Kola 
nut; a man of vulgar tastes eats the Abusa. 
N.B.—The Iwo is a bitter fruit: the Ahusa is an esculent nut. 


321, 
Imunmuna abi idi sembe sembe, imunmuna ko dana 
ri, ti ina ti ina ni mba ikiri. 
Though the glow-worm never kindles a fire, yet it 
travels with glowing fire at its tail. 


322. 
Ina njo ogiri ko sa ama gba gere gere si omi. 
Though the fire is burning, the walls do not shrink 
from it, and yet the fire is trying to consume the water. 


N.B.—Said of those who aim at the greater, when they cannot 
accomplish the lesa, 
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323. 
Oyibo babba inaja, aje babba teni teni. 
The white man is the father of merchants: (want of) 
money is the father of disgrace. 


824. 
Aki ifi oran ipapa lo eja, aki ifi oran odo ilo afe. 
No one should ask the fish what happens in the plain; 
nor should the rat be asked what takes place in the water. 
N.B.—Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 


325. 
Ipeta li ose apon. 
The ipeta is the bachelor’s soap. 


N.B.—Ipeta is the name of a tree whose root is used for 
washing and for bleaching cloth. 


326. 
Irawo san san san alommo lehin bi osupa. 
Twinkling, twinkling, twinkling stars, like so many 
chickens behind the moon. 
N.B.—Said of the headman or leader of a host. 


$27. 
Ire ki li orisa se fun abuke ti obi ommo ti 0 80 0 
li Orisagbemi ? 
What good have the gods done to the hunchback, that 
he should name his child Orisagbemi? (i.¢., the gods 
have blessed me.) 


N.B.—Meaning, why should I sckuowledge kindness when I 
have only experienced evil ? 
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828. 
Ireke ni iwa ju esu, adu iggi ki ise omi si ‘ni li 
ennu. 
The sugar-cane has a better quality than the bulrush : 
there are not many plants (lit., ¢rees) which can supply 
the mouth with such sap. 


329. 
Oni li egbon olla, iri wowo ni ise egbon ojo. 
To-day is the elder brother of to-morrow, and a copious 
dew is the elder brother of the rain. 


330. 
Axi ki aje Ivo ki oro ‘ni o si nfon ‘ni li oron. 
The Iro was presented to us as something which might 
readily be swallowed, and, instead of that, it chokes us. 


331. 
Troju li chun gbogbo. 
Perseverance is everything. 
N.B.—With us it accomplishes great things— Labor improbus 
omnia vincit.”” 
332. 
Tru esin ki ipe idi iru enia, bi esin ku afi iru si 
aiye. 
The horse’s tail soon becomes the man’s tail; for when 
the horse dies he leaves his tail behind him. 
N.B.—Property often changes hands. 
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333. 
Opo Iru ko ba obbe je. 
Plenty of Iru does not spoil the stew. 


N.B.—Iru is the seed of the locust-fruit, used as a seasoning. 
The proverb means, ‘‘Good advice never harm’, however much be 
offered,’—somewhat opposed to our “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth.” 


334. 
Isansa ko yan egun, isansa ko ikawo obbe. 
A fugitive never stops to pick the thorns from his foot ; 
the fugitive makes no choice of his sauce. 


3365. 
Aki ire ni ison lo ida si ibu. 
No one should draw water from the spring to feed the 
abyss. 


N.B.—No poor man should deprive himself of his small property 
to make presents to the rich. 


836. 
Iya ni ti ommori isasun iya nje didon ommo nje 
orm. 
The pot-lid is always badly off: the pot gets all the 
sweet, the lid nothing but steam. 


N.B.—Said of slaves who work without remuneration. 


337. 
Onise ki ifi ise re sille re ebi. 
Wherever a man goes to dwell, his character goes with 
him. 
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338, 
Ise ko mu okko laya ki o ma ran ommo, asise ki 
ili ara. 
Poverty never visits a husband without visiting his 
children: a poor man has no relatives. 


339. 
Isowo mbe li orun nawonawo mbe ni iboji. 


The labourer is always in the sun: the landowner is 
always in the shade. 


N.B.—Meaning, that one toils whilst the other reaps the fruit. 


340. 
Tsoran ni ise ajo. 


The evil-doer is ever anxious. 


341. 
Itta metta ko konno ebo. 
The junction of the road does not dread sacrifices. 


N.B.—Sacrifices to avert impending evil are always exposed in 
a place where several ways meet. 


342. 
Itadogun li ajo Egba. 
A round of seventeen days is the meeting of the Egbas. 


N.B.—There are many “ savings’ clubs” amongst the Egbas. 
The members meet to deposit their Esu or contributions at certain 
intervals, usually every fifth or market day. Each member in turn 
takes the whole of the sum contributed on a single day, until the 
rotation is completed. Those who come first on the roster secure 
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in this way a larger capital to dispose of than they would otherwise 
have been able to command; and the members whose turn comes 
late, by contributing to the common stock have saved the sums 
which they would otherwise have expended on trifies. The markets 
occur every fifth day; from one market day to the fourth succeed- 
ing, the first and last both inclusive, the interval is seventeen 
days: hence the proverb. The day on which the payment is 
made is reckoned a second time as the commencement of a new 
series. Even at S’a Leone, the Egbas keep up this system. 


343. 
Bi iti ko wo owo ki iba isepe. 
Unless the tree falls, one will never get at the branches. 


N.B.—Meaning, that if you cannot reach the chief you never 
will manage his men. 


344. 
Bi o ba tiju o tii fa ra re. 
If you are modest, you are modest to your own advan- 
tage. 
345. 
Twa ni ijo oniwa loju. 
Every man’s character is good in his own eves. 


346, 


Iwo ologbon ko jo ti asiwere. 
The appearance of the wise differs from that of the fool. 


N.B.— Al things are not equal. 
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347. 


Ise ko don iya ko fohun ki amo enniti iya ndon 
li ara. 
Calamity has no voice: suffering cannot speak to tell 


who is really in distress (and who 18 complaining without 
cause). 


N.B.—It is hard to say who is the real sufferer, great calamity 
being mostly dumb. 


348. 


Awodi lo ire iye nwon li eiye si lo. 


The hawks go away for the moulting season, and (he 
ignorant) suppose that these birds are gone for ever. 


N.B.—Suaid, for instance, at the departure of an unpopular 
governor, when people prophesy from their wishes, yet prove false 
prophets. 


349. 
O jebbi oran won. 


He was guilty in the matter and then sat in a corner. 


350. 
Ohun ti atejumo ki ijona. 
If you attend to what is roasting, it wii: not be burnt. 


N.B,—Meaning, do the thing with all thy might. 
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351. 

Enyi ni ki ama taffa, ki ni ki afi le Ogun? Kana- 
kana li ofi le Boko. 

“You say we should not shoot arrows; with what, 
then, shall we repel the enemy ?” 

“Twas with a Kanakana (a aling) that one of old re- 
pelled the Boko people,” replied the other. 

N.B.—A proverbial style of discomfiting an objection. 


852. 
Kanakana eyi ti nre Ibara ni; efufu ta a ni idi pa, 
oni ise kuku ya. 
The crow was going to Ibara; a breeze sprung up be- 
hind: “That will help me on famously,” quoth the crow. 


858. 
Enia kan ni iro kangara bo ni li owo. 
One man makes bill-hooks to put into the hands of 
others. 
N.B.—Meaning, that every man has his particular trait. 


354. 

Kanhunl i ommo Haussa, asara li ommo Oyibo, gombo 
li ommo Onire. 

Rock-salt is the produce of Haussa; tobacco is the pro- 
duce of the Oyibo (Zuropean) ; the spoon (with which the 
mizture of rock-salt and tobacco is retailed) is the produce 
of the chief of Ire. 


N.B.—Means, that everything is in its own place. It is 
amongst the “ wise sayings.” 
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355. 
Kantikanti ko li oran akeregbe li oron. 
The gnats have no quarrel with the calabash. 


N.B.—Meaning. that they swarm about it only for the sweet 
liquor which it contains. It is also said to a bystander who inter- 
feres in a dispute which does not concern him. 


856. 
Ohun Kegio ko de orun. 
The voice of the Kegio does not reach the sky. 


N.B. —The Kegio is a bird so called from its cry. The saying is 
applied to one whose voice has not much weight. 


357. 
Akuko nla ko je ni kekere ki 0 ko. 
A large cock does not suffer a small one to crow. 


N.B.—Said when a superior is in cffice, 


358. 
Ake ommo bi oju. 
He indulges the child as (if it were) an eye. 
N.B.—Said of an over-fond parent. 


859. 
Kelleku tan okun je, ki ije behe, okun re don. 
(The printed pattern of) the calico deceives the country 
cloth (which ts usually dyed to conceal flaws or coarse 
texture) ; (the calico) is not in reality what (the country 
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cloth) takes it to be; (for whilst the fact of its being 
dyed makes it seem coarse), the thread is (found on inves- 
tigation to be) fine. 
N.B.— Meaning, that further acquaintance often corrects first 
lm pressions. 
360. 
Ma se ba mi sire ti kere ifi igba okun li oron. 
Do not play me the trick by which the fool gets a rope 
round his neck. 
N.B.—Do not be treacherous. 


361, 
Enniti ko ki ’ni abo, o pa adano e ’ka ille. 
Whoso does not salute (his friend) on returning from 
8 journey, forfeits the salutation (usually offered) to him 
who has remained at home. : 


362, 

Ki aga, ki ago, ede ara wa li ako gbo. 

We may talk this and talk that (i.e. we may express 
different opinions, but) it is because we do not understand 
one another. 

N.B.—Said during arguments. 


863. 

Kinniu di elewon ki erankoki, ki oma iso je, kinniu 
ko je eran ikasi. Bi yio ba don ani, bikose erin, bi- 
ko-se enia, bikose ohun dudu. on ko beru ennikan. 

The lion is the pet of the forest: let every beast take 
heed how he fecds, for the lion does not eat stale meat. 
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When he roars, he says, “ Except the elephant, except 
man, except the black thing, I fear nobody.” 


N.B.—The lion, unknown in Southern, is common in Northern 
Yoruba. The black thing may be the Naki, which some suppose to 
be the gorilla. Mr. Crowther unsatisfactorily translates it ‘‘ uran- 
utan.” The proverb is applied to a great man and his rivals. 


364. 
Kokoro jiwo jiwo, kokoro jobi jobi lara Obi li o wa, 
enniti nseni ko gbon ’ni lo. 
(As) the grubs eating the Iwo, and the grubs eating 
the Obi, lodge within the Iwo and the Obi; so he that 
betrays you is not far from your person. 


N.B.—The Ibo is a tree whose fruit is called the “ bitter Kola.” 
The Ibi is the esculent Kola. The proverb means, that the enemy 
inside the camp is the most dangerous. 


365. 
Ako rira ko ni nkan odun k) sian sokoto. 


As the envious man has nothing (i.e., ts unfit for 
society), 80 grass matting is uufit for trowsers. 


366. 
Enia lassan ko ni Kobbi olowo ko ni ilari. 
As no (subject, however) rich, may possess a herald, so 
it is not every man that may possess a palace. 


N.B.—The herald is a royal privilege. The word Kobbi here 
translated palace, means properly, the tall gables of the regal roof ; 
hence, by synecdoche, a palace. The proverb alludes to the species 
of divinity popularly supposed (in the East) to hedge in kings. 
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367. 
Obba koju buburu si awon olotte. 
The king regards rebels with an evil eye. 
N.B.—Said to the mutinous and disobedient 


868. 
Kolokolo iba ku adire ko sokun; kolokolo ko gba 
adire sin. 
When the fox dies, the fowls never mourn; for the 
fox never rears a chicken. 


369. 
Konkosso ko da ku elubo. 


The sieve never sifts flour by itself (without some one 
to hold st). 


N.B.—Means, that first will not act without second causes. 


370. 


Mo kugbe li ehoro idon li oko, mo mu owo ra li 
aparo idon li abba baba. 

“Tam perishing!” cries the hare in the field: “I am 
a spendthrift!”’ is the cry of the partridge on the barn- 
top. 


N.B.—There is more of sound than sense in this proverb, which 
is, however, applicable to ruihed fortunes. 
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871. 
Kutukutu ki iji ‘ni li erin meji, kutukutu ni ije 
owuro, biri ni ije alle. 
The dawn cometh not twice to wake a man: the dawn 
is the earliest part of the day (i.e., time to begin work) ; 
(with) the evening twilight comes the night. 


N.B.—So our saying, Early to bed and early to rise, &c. 


872. 


Lakari babba iwa, bi o ni suru ohun gbogbo li 0 ni. 
Patience is the best of dispositions: he who possesses 
patience, possesses all things. 


N.B.—Patience and time run through the roughest day. 


378. 
Bi apeja tan, lebbe eja ni iha eji li ennu. 
When a fish is killed, its tail is inserted into its own 
mouth. 
N.B.—Applied to those who reap the fruits of their own 
misdeeds. 
874. 


Bi ina ba jo oko majala afo wa ille. 
When fire burns in the fields, the flakes fly to the 
town. 


N.B.—Nam tus res agitur murus quum proximus ardet, 
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875. 
Mimu orun ko jo mimu abbe. 
The keen heat of the sun is not like the keenness of a 
razor. 
N.B.—Compares great things with small, inferiors with superiors. 


376. 
Modumodu babba ejje. 
Marrow is the father of blood. 
N.B.—A compliment. 


77. 
Mottimotti ko mo agbe ji, omotti gbagbe ise ijaba. 
The drunkard cannot drink a hole in a calabash, though 
he may drink so as to forget his trouble. 
N.B.—Sneering at those who mix strong liquor. 


378. 
Enniti a mba inaja li awo aki iwo ariwo oja, 
You must attend to your business with the vendor in 
the market, and not to the noise of the market. 
N.B.—Be earnest. 


879. 
Niw aju li ati ijogun ehin li ati ise agba. 
A man may be born to a heritage, but wisdom comes 
only with length of days. 
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380. 
Ommo ki ino bi eranko. 
A child cannot be Jost like a beast. 


N.B.—Shows the superiority of man over other animals, 


381. 
Obu ko to iyo. 
Obu (or salt earth) is not to be compared with real salt. 
N.B.—Said to a pretender. 


382. 
Bi ako ri adan afi ode sebo. 
If you cannot obtain a large bat for sacrifice, a small 
one will do instead. 
N.B.—One must take the will for the deed. 


383. 
Bi ino ko li odi, odi ani ino. 
If the mind (i.e., @ man) is not malicious, some one 
will be malicious against him. 


N.B.—All men must have enemies. 


384, 
Odo gbe ma gbe oruko. 


The stream may dry up, but the water-course retains 
its name. 
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885. 
Enniti o wo odo li onno nko aiya ko fo odo. 
He who enters a ruin may fear, but the ruin fears not. 


N.B.—One who attacks another is often timid before* the 
attack. 


386. 
Iya odo on ommo re ko ni ija, agbe li o dija sille 
fun won: ommo odo ki ina iya re lassan. 


The pestle and the mortar had no quarrel between 
them, it was the farmer that caused the quarrel (by sup- 
plying the yam for pounding): the child of the mortar 
(i. e., the pestle) does not beat its mother for nothing. 


N.B.—Said of a person or a thing that causes disputes. 


887. 


Bi iwo oku iwo a la odo ya 'na. 
If you are going to die, need you split up the mortar for 
firewood ? 


N.B.—Better leave it to the survivors. Opposed to the European 
phrase, “ Aprés nous le déluge.” 


388. 


Odu ki ise aimo oloko. 
The Odu herb (@ vegetable used as cabbage) is not un- 
known to the farmer. 


N.B.—Said of any self-evident thing, a truism, &c. 
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389. 

Agbede bi ofe, amo ara ire bi odide; adebo fun ofe, 
ofe ko ru aganran gbe ebo o rubo, asinwa asinbo ofe 
di ara Oyo aganran di ara oko: nwon se bi ofe ko 
gbon. 

Sacrifice being prescribed to the parrot, he refused to 
offer it, but the green parrot took the sacrifice and offered 
it; after all, the parrot is a citizen of the capital, and the 
green parrot is an inhabitant of the province: (and yet 
people) thought that the parrot was not wise. 


N.B.—The green parrot is counted a clean bird, and offered in 
sacrifice, while the parrot is unclean, and never molested. The 
saying is one of those sneers at religion, much affected by Africans, 
Hindoos, Chinese, and idolaters generally; but not by any means 
proving that they are disposed to change. 


390. 
Odudua igba nla meji ade isi. 
Heaven and earth are two large calabashes, which, being 
shut, can never be opened. 


N.B.—Odua and Odudua may mean either heaven and earth, or 
the supreme goddess of the world, who came from Ife. The saying 
alludes to the concavity of the sky which seems to touch the earth at 
the horizon, 


891. 
Ase ofofo ko gba egba ni ibi ope li o mo; ofofo li 
egbon ororo li aburo. 
A tale-bearer receives not 2000 cowries (i.e., no pay- 
ment); thanks are all his reward. Tale-bearing is the 
elder brother; bitterness is the younger. 
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392. 


Ennu oforo ni ipa oforo, oforo bi ommo meji o ko 
won wa eti onna oni, Ommo mi ye korokoro, korokoro, 
korokoro. 


It was the squirrel’s own mouth that betrayed her; 
for when she had brought forth two youug ones, she 
carried them to the roadside, and said, “ My children are 
very sound, very sound, very sound!” 


N.B.—-Korokoro is an onomatoplasw, imitating the squirrel’s 
cry. 


393. 
Ofarufa ko se ifiehin ti. 


One cannot lean upon emptiness. 


N.B.—One carnot do impossibilities. 


394. 
Ogbo ko li ogun. 


There is no medicine against old age. 


895. 


Bi Ogboya ba fi iru na ille li erimnetta ni illu, ilu 
na atu. 

When the Ogboya strikes its tail thrice on the ground 
in any town, that town will be deserted. 


N.B.—A popular superstition: the Ogboya is an animal about 
the size of a cat. 
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396. 
Ogedemgbe iro ki ida ni si iyewu gbangba ni ida 
ni si. 
The headlong fall of a liar is not concealed, but is 
exposed to view. 


397. 
Apon di Ogi o saro. 
‘When a man becomes an old bachelor, he makes his 
own fire-place (i. e., he must cook his own food). 
N.B.—Ogi means an old dog, or an old bachelor. 


898. 

Ogidigbo pari ilu gbogbo; bi owe bi owe li alu 
Ogidigbo: enniti o ye ni ijo o—Gbo, Ajagbo, gbo, obba 
gbo, ki emi ki osi gbo. 

The Ogidigbo is the best of all drums; the Ogidigbo has 
& meaning in its sound: he who understands the sound 
can dance to it—‘ May you be old, King Ajagbo! may 
you be old, may the king be old, may I also be old!” 


N.B.—This is said of one who can talk eloquently, and quote 
many proverbs. 


399. 
Deri ille ko mo ajagun, kufekufe ko mo ija: ijo ti 
ari ogun li amo ogo. 
Boasting at home is not valour, parade is not battle: 
when war is seen, the valiant will be known. 


N.B.—So the Arabs say, “ Character is shown in travel, bravery 
in the battle.” 
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400. 
Ogongo babba eiye. 
The ostrich is the father of birds. 
N.B.—A compliment. 


401. 
Ija ni ipa onitiju ogun ni ipa alagbara. 
As a street-quarrel will prove fatal to a bashful man 
(i. @., @ man who fears to be thought a coward), so will war 
kill a man renowned for valour. 


402. 
Gegele lio bi gegele koto li o bi koto, ojo ro si koto 
gegele nroju. 
Bank rises after bank, and ditch follows ditch: when 
the rain falls into the ditch, the banks are envious. 
N.B.—This is said to those not satisfied with their position in life. 


403. 
Ojowu ko li eran li aiya iba jowu ko yo. 
A jealous woman has no flesh upon her breast (i. e., 
te always thin); for, however much she may feed upon 
jealousy, she will never have enough. 


404. 
Qju babba ara: awon bi oju, asoro ida bi agba. 
The eye is the father of the body: as the eye is too 


dear to be purchased, so it is hard to act well an elder’s 
part. 
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405. 
Ojugon mu odo fohun. 
The leg (of the wader) makes the brook resound. 


N.B.—Said of one who speaks well, who makes an impression 
upon his hearers. 


406. 
Ojamo mo o nyo ojo iku ndi? 
When the day dawns, you rejoice: do you not know 
that the day of death is so much the nearer? 


407. 
Qju-orun ko huko, illepa ko je ki oku ki o be onna 
wo. 
As the grass cannot grow in the sky, so the dead can- 
not look out of the grave into the road. 


408. 
Okele gbomgbo fe ommo li oju. 
A large morsel chokes a child. 
N.B.—Said of overgreed and ambition. 


409. 
Okete babba ogun: bi asigun olukuluku ni odi 
okete lowo. 
A store of food is the best equipment for war: when 
war is proclaimed, every man takes up his wallet. 
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410. 


Gbogbo wa li ajumo fi Okete san ogoffa: nigbati 
Okete ofi di ogoje, oju gbogbo wa ni yio si se. 

We all agreed to value the Okete-rat at 140 cowries (its 
usual price): when 20 cowries are to be added, it must 
be by common consent. 


N.B.—See Proverb 242, This saying means that in matters 
of law, property, &c., what is fixed by common consent cannot be 
changed but by common consent. 


411. 
Okiki Oibo kan ka gbogbo aiye. 
The fame of the white man spreads throughout the 
world. 
412. 
O kan okikiri. 
It comes to the knot (i.e., the difficult point). 


418. 
Owo ologiri ehin ti li ogun. 
A multitude of warriors behind their leader is like a 
flock of palm-birds. 
N.B,—Said of a man with a long “tail,” or of one very popular. 


414. 
Iwo ko lu omiran li oru o nlu u li ossan? 


Do you not first strike the giant in the night, before 
you strike him in the day ? 


N.B.—Bribe your judge at night, and bully him by day when 
the cause comes on. 
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415. 
Bi abu omi si ori o nwa esse ibo. 
When water is poured upon the head, it will find its 
way down to the feet. 


N.B.—This means that good actions sooner or later will prevail. 
Thus we say, “A stone up-thrown will surely fall.” It is also 
applied to a fugitive slave home returning. 


416. 
Tje on ore ni imu ommo ise ise. 
Competition and reward induce a child to work. 


417. 

Oni emi nlo, olla n ’nlo ki ije ki ajeji ki o gbin 
Ahusa. 

“To-day I am going !—to-morrow I am going 
tended removal to-day or to-morrow) gives the stranger no 
encouragement to plant the Ahusa (although it bears fruit 
very quickly). 


9? 


(in- 


N.B.—A rolling stone gathers no moss. 


418. 
O le isun bi Opere. 
You sleep like the Opere (a bird noted for sleepiness). 


419. 
Oran na de opin. 
The matter is come to the highest point. 
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420. 
Ko mo ore, ko mo ora, ti igun esin apatta. 
Regardless of kindness, regardless of the purchaser, 
(the ungrateful man) rides the (lent) horse over the 


rocks. 
421, 


Ki ire ore ki 0 re sinsin idi re. 
Though the porcupine be weary, the (quills of its) tail 
will not be weary. 

N.B.—There is a superstition that the porcupine always shakes 
its quills before feeding, in order to divine what success it will meet 
with in ite excursions. 

422. 
Osupa gbe oke o mo Oyo obba gbe ille mo ara oko. 
As the moon remains stationary above, and yet knows 
(i.e., shines over) Oyo, the capital, so the king remains at 
home, and knows (what) his subjects (are doing) in the 


province. 
423. 


Nwon sebi otosi ko gbon bi oloro, nwon ni o gbon 
iba ilowo. 

Men think that the poor is not as wise as the rich; for 
if he were wise, why is he poor ? 


424. 
Owe li esin oro bi oro ba no owe li afi iwa a, owe 
on oro ni irin. 
A proverb is the horse of conversation; when the con- 
versation is lost (i. e., flags), a proverb revives it: proverbs 
and conversation follow each other. 


N.B.—Pace my lord Chesterfield. 
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425. 


Owusuwusu mu oju orun baje gudegude ko je ki 
orun ki o ran. 


The fog spoils the face of the sky: gloominess prevents 
the sun from shining. 


426, 
Ta li oje fi obbe ’yi o no je isn. 
No one confesses that he has eaten yam with a knife 
that is lost. 
N.B.—So in England ; nobody, or the cat, breaks the china. 


427. 
Enia bi obbo li obbo iya li aso. 


The monkey is sure to tear the cloth of any one who is 
like himself. 


N.B.—Said of those who frequent low society ; they will surely 
have their reputations torn, as clothes are torn by a monkey whom 
one stupidiy approaches. 

428. 
Ohun ti o wu obon ni iff owo re ira, ohun ti o wa 
afinju ni ifi owo re ise. 
The filthy man lays out his money in whatever pleases 
him ; so does the gay man with his money. 
N.B.—No one should meddle with another's rights. 


429. 
Mofere ipa eiye na. Aki ije ofere li obbe. 
“T almost killed the bird!" (said the sporteman). “No 
one can eat ‘almost’ in a stew” (i.e., “almost”? never 
nade a stew—was the reply). 
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430. 
Ajin ofin ma ta oju ille, opolo ji ofin ma taju ati jade. 
A man fallen into a pit, need not hasten to get home : 
a frog fallen into a hole, need not hurry to get out. 


N.B.—When a matter is hopeless, let it be. 


431. 
Ase ofon bi alakara. 
He is as persuasive as a seller of cakes. 
N.B.— Said of ‘“‘ sweet-mouf.” 


482. 
Ogan imado ko se iko li oju 
The great wild boar is not easy to encounter. 
N.B.—Said to one who undertakes an impossibility. 


433. 
Ogan use nkan die. 
The great one is trying to show off a little. 
N.B.— Spoken in contempt of a boastful man. 


484. 
Ogbagba wolle o kun ati yo. 


The pin is driven into the ground; the question now 
is how to pull it out. 


N.B.—We have got into trouble, how shall we get out of it! 
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435. 
Agarawu yi si ogbon ko ku. 
Though an Agarawu (a tribe of the Popo nation) fall 
into a ditch, yet he will not die. 


436. 
Ogbon-oyibo ti ino okun la wa, aso ki li o bori 
Akese. 
Though the white man’s gauze came all the way over 
the sea, yet what cloth may be compared to cloth of 
Akese cotton ? 


N.B.—The Akese is the red-flowered cotton ; others say, the 
sea-island cotton. This saying applies to those superior in action. 


437. 
Ogedde gbe odo so sinsin; eja gbe ino omi dara. 
As the banana by the water-side sends forth moisture, 
so the fish in the water retains its beauty. 
N.B.—Said when praising another’s good looks. 


438. 
Ogegge ko li ewa sa li o fi ara we isu. 
The (poisonous) cassada has no good qualities; in vain 
does it appear like the yam. 
N.B.—Said of a hypocrite.—the daw that wears another's 


feuthera. 
439. 
Ise ogero li ole iwa ise Ko je mu ise agbara. 


A lazy man seeks easy employment: he would never 
choose a laborious one. 
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440. 
Agongo-oggo. 
The man with the knotted club. 


N.B.—This alludes to some evil entity which we term “ devil :”” 
he is supposed to carry an Uggo, or short knotted club. 


441, 
Bi iwo ko ran ‘ni si oja, oja ki iran 'ni si ille. 
If you send no one to the market, the market will send 
no one to you. 


N.B.— Nothing can be done without exertion. 


442. 

Oyibu ta oja ta oruko: Egun ta aso ta edidi. 

The European trader sells his goods (to the Egun or 
Popo—the people of Badugry and Dahome): the Egun 
sells them again with the string round them (i.e., just as 
he received them). 


N.B.—This sing-eong saying means, that neither of them seeks 
to make gain by petty retail. The Popo is a middleman. 


443. 
Ipin ojehun ki ije ina ki o ku. 
The good genius of every eatef (i. e., any man) does not 
permit fire (with which food is cooked) to depart from the 
varth. 


N.B.—Inculcates trust in Providence. 
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444, 
Li ojo alaiye ti de aiye ni iwa ti se. 
From the time that the owner of the world appeared in 
the world, the world began. 
N.B.—The customs (@)) of an empire begin with its esta- 
blishment. 
445. 
Okanjua babba aron. 


Covetousness is the father of disease. 


446. 

Iggi okanjua so eso pipo, kaka ki ama ka 'a, 0 yo 
ake tii ike lulle. 

A tree belonging to an avaricious man, bore abund- 
autly; but instead of gathering the fruit (Jittle by little), 
he took an axe and cut it down (that he might get all at 
once). 

N.B.—This is an African version of our goose with the golden 
eggs. 
447. 

Okankan li ase ibi, ikoko li ase imolle, bi atoju 
imolle tan, ki atoju ibi pellu, bi aba ku ara enni ni 
isin ‘ni. 

A man must openly practise the duties of relationship, 
though he may privately belong to a secret association : 
when he has attended to this, he must attend to that 
also, because when he dies, it is his relations who must 
bury him. 

N.B.—Said of the “companies,” “trades unions,” or private clubs 
of the Yoruba people, the dangerous ‘“‘ Akoos” of S’a Leone. 
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448. 
Okkin obba eiye, okkin elewa alla. 
The Okkin (crane) is a king of birds, and the owner 
of the beautiful white feathers. 


N.B.—A compliment. 


449, 
Oko kiku mo li osi obiri. 
The husband’s death is the widow’s sorrow. 


450. 
Okun mo onna telle ki oju re ki o to fo. 


The Okun must have known the way before it became 


blind. 
N.B.—The Okun is a harmless reptile with many feet (the mille- 
pede ?), and supposed to be sightless. 


451. 

Enniti ba hu ipa ko hu ipa, enniti iba hu ele ko 
hu ele, Okun ti oni igba owo ti o ni igba esse nhu iwa 
pelle. 

The person who might have used his strength, did not 
use his strength ; the person who might have used force, 
did not use force; the Okun, which has 200 hands and 


200 feet, acts gently. 
452. 
Olle kon are lowo, iyanju li agba ijo gbogbo ni ife 
ire ni. 


Laziness lends a helping band to fatigue: one must 
persevere, because fatigue must be felt every day. 
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453. 


Bi oju ommo ko to oran ato awigbo. 
If a child is not old enough to be an eye-witness of 
ancient matters, he must be content with hearsay. 


454. 
Angba ommo adire lowo iku o li ako je ki on ki o 
re atan lo ije. 
A chicken having been preserved (by being shut up) 
from death (i. e., the hawk), complained that it was not 
permitted to feed openly on the dunghill. 


N.B.—A reckless man plunges into peril regardless of warning. 


455. 
Ope li ope ejika ti ko je ewn ki o bo. 
Thanks are due to the shoulders, which keep the shirt 
from slipping off. 


N.B.—Be grateful to the man who prevents you falling. 


456. 
Ore ije ore, ora ije ora, aki idupe motopo. 
A gift is a gift, a sale is a sale, but no one will thank 
you for “T have sold it cheap.” 


N.B.—So in African-English the people say, ‘Dash he be dash, 
trade he be trade.” And the Persian proverb is, “ Brotherhood is 
brotherhood, but a kid is always worth half-a-crown.” 
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457. 
Osin mo iwe ino mbi eiye oko. 


Because the Osin (water-bird) knows how to swim, the 
other birds are envious. 


N.B.—A man clever in business is certainly envied. 


458. 
Ale koko bi osan ogbe jina ohun ma jina. 
(A cutting word is as) tough as a bowstring: a cutting 
word cannot be healed, though a wound may. 
N.B.—So the Persians say, 
“There is healing for hurt of the sword and the spear, 
But the wounds of the tongue—they never heal.” 
And the French, “Un coup de langue est pire qu'un coup de 
lance.” 
459. 
Osin ki isin ennu. 
Though a man may miss other things, he never misses 
his mouth, 
N.B.—However great a blockhead a man may be, he can always 
do something. 
460. 
Pamolle ko oran afojudi. 
The viper allows no insolence. 
N.B.—The man who can punish enemies will be well treated. 


461. 
Pellepe. 
A wolf (believed to have been once a human being, a 
lycanthrope, a loup-garou). 
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462, 
Petepete Ijesa o ta si ‘ni lara ma won. 
If the mud in the Ijesa country adheres to one, it will 
not (easily) be washed off. 
N.B,—Slafder's mud sticks. 


463. 
Rere oju, oju li afeni suti lehin. 
An eye-servant promises friendship; but he despises 
you behind your back. 


464. 
Olori li ori isan ki isan akan loke ode. 
(The good genius of the) head prospers the owner of 
the head, and not the crab on the bank of the river. 


N.B.—A fortunate “ spirit’ is supposed to reside in each man’s 
brain: the crab is used to represent one who has no connection 
with or claims on, another. The proverb, therefore, signifies that 
each man has an exclusive right to the proceeds of his own fore- 
thought and industry. 


465. 

Ohun ti aso siwaju li aba, ohun ti asi gbia, li awa; 
nikbati ako so siwaju, ti ako gbin sille ki li aoba. 

A thing thrown forward will surely be overtaken; a 
thing planted in the ground will be there to dig up: but 
if nothing has been thrown forward, what shall be over- 
taken? and if nothing has been planted, what shall be 
dug up? 

N.B.—As you sow 80 shall you reap: the industrious make 
fortunes, the idle do not. 
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466. 


Elekun sonkun o ba ti re lo arokan iba sokun ko 
dake. 

A weeper (toho comes to condole with her friend) weeps 
and goes her ways; but one who dwells on painful recol- 
lections, weeps and never ceases. 


N.B.—Shows that there are different depths of feeling. 


467. 


Sakata ni ida won won ni Bese. 


The morass is an obstruction to the people of Bese 
town. 


N.B.—Said of any obstruction. 


468. 


Segge ko mo enni obba, ojo ko mo enni owo. 
As the Segge does not regard the king’s messenger, so 
the rain does not respect great men. 


N.B.—The Segge is the tall ‘‘ Guinea-grass,” bending over the 
road towards the dry season. 


469. 
Tile sokoto or Ille koto kiki ekan. 


A confined room, containing nought but pins. 


N.B.—A riddle, meaning the mouth. 
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470. 

Orisa ti akeke ti ko gb’ ike, orisa ti atete ti ko 
gbite, oju popo ni igbe. 

The god that would not be pleased when they tried to 
please it, the god that would not be propitiated when 
they tried to propitiate it, must take up its abode in the 
highway. 


N.B.—Said of a person whom you try to please and cannot. 


471. 


Aki imu ibon tetere. 
A gun is not to be held carelessly. 


N.B.—As we say, “ Look at your gun, but don’t allow your gun 
to look at you.” 


472. 


Gbogbo won fe oju toto. 
They all distort their faces. 


N.B.—A phrase describing the expression of countenance 
assumed by those who have a laborious task imposed upon them. 


473. 
O le bi oju eja ti ehin ko le iwe. 
It is hard as the eye of a (smoked) fish, which the teeth 
cannot break. 


N.B.— Applicable to any difficult matter. 
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474, 
Awin isan ko si owo win. 


The borrower who does not pay, gets no more money 
lent to him. 


475. 

Wobia yo tan o pe egbe re wa. 

The glutton having eaten to the full (in the house of a 
friend), calls his companions also to come (to the same 
house, instead of being satisfied with the hospitality he has 
received). 


N.B.—Said of a greedy and ungrateful guest. 


476. 


Owon adire bi iti won kolokolo ni mo fi won o. 
The vengeance which the fowls imprecate on the fox, 
do I imprecate on you! 
N.B.—A curse. 


477. 
Enniti o mo wura li a ita a fun. 
Gold should be sold to him who knows the value of it. 


N.B.—So the Affghan song says, 33\) yy » > 


478. 
Yamyam se fuja li aili apa. 
The mosquito makes a bold attempt without arms (i. e., 
power) to accomplish it. 


N.B.—The buzzing of the mosquito is supposed to resemble the 
word “Gbe,” to carry away. Said of one who undertakes a task far 
ibove ; as a gnat might say, “Take him up! ”—‘ Carry him off.” 
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479. 


Adire olommo yoyo. 
A hen that has many chickens (i.e., the mili-y way). 


N.B.—So the Oji tribes call the Pleiades “ Akokotan ni 
n’ Emma” (hen and chickens). 


480. 
Aya yo ni ijokan, o ni ki aka on li ehin okankan. 


The monkey having one day eaten to the full, desires 
that his fore teeth may be drawn. 


N.B.—Meaning, improvident persons are ready to sacrifice the 
future to the present. 


48l. 


Aya seju ommo re kiwobo o. 


The monkey winked its eye: the young one thrust its 
finger into it. 


N.B.— Meaning, that however quick the wink of the monkey's 
eye, the motion of the young one’s finger is quicker still. This 
saying exhorts us to be expeditious in our actions, 


482. 
Iwo mo igun esin re se sesse. 


You (profess éo) know how to ride: how is it that your 
horse’s leg is broken? 


Go gle 
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483, 
Omi li o dano, akengbe ko fo. 
It is only the water that is spilt; the calabash is not 
broken. 


N.B.— Meaning, that though failure attended the first attempt, 
yet, whilst the means exist, another may be made with success. 
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IZINGANEK WANE, 


R.LDDLAES:. 


KgaNnvELA ni inkomo e nga lali 
pansi nakanye. Ku ti ngamf/lai 
lalayo i be se i lele umlalela wa- 
futi; a i sa yi ’kupinda i vuke. 
Ukulala kwayo ukufa. Inkomo e 
dumile kakulu, isengwakazi ; aba- 
ntwana bayo ba ya londeka i yo. 
I ba nye njalo kumniniyo, ka i 
sweli eyesibili, i yo yodwa ’kupela. 


Kgandela ni upuzi; lu lunye, 
lu neminyombo eminingi; kumbe 
amakulu ; u Alanze izinkulungwa- 
ne eziningi ngeminyombo yalo; 
uma uilanda iminyombo yalo a 
ku ko lapa u nge fumane ’puzi ; u 
ya ’ku wa fumana amapuzi. Um- 
nyombo umunye a wa balwa ama- 
puzi awo ; u nge ze wa fa ind/la- 
la; u nga hamba u ka u d&la; 
futi u nge pate umpako ngokwe- 
saba ukuti, “Ngi ya ’kud/la ni 
pambili na?” Kga; u nga dAla 
u shiye, w azi ukuba loku ngi 
hamba ngomnyombo, ngi za ‘ufu- 
mana elinye ngapambili nijalo. 
Nembala ku njalo. Iminyombo 
yalo 1 kgede izwe lonke, kepa 
upuzi lunye olu veza leyo ’minyo- 
mbo eminingi. Ku ba i lowoa 
lande omunye, a li ke ipuzi, bonke 
ba ya ka eminyonjeni. 


Kgandela ni inkomo e hlatshe- 
lwa ‘zibayeni zibili. 


Guxss ye a cow which never lies 
down. When it lies down it lies 
down for ever; it will never rise 
up again. Its lying down is death. 
Jt is a very celebrated cow, and 
one which gives much milk; its 
children are preserved by it. The 
owner possesses only one ; he does 
not want another ; he only requires 
one. 


Guess ye a pumpkin-plant ; it is 
single, and has many branches ; it 
may be hundreds; it bears many 
thousand pumpkins on its branch- 
es; if you follow the branches, 
you will find a pumpkin every 
where ; you will find pumpkins 
every where. You cannot count 
the pumpkins of one branch ; you 
can never die of famine ; you can 
go plucking and eating; and you 
will not carry food for your jour- 
ney through being afraid that you 
will find no food where you are 
going. No; you can eat and 
leave, knowing that by following 
the branches you will continually 
fiud another pumpkin in front ; 
and so it comes to pass. Its 
branches spread out over the whole 
country, but the plant is one, from 
which springs many branches. 
And each man pursues his own 
branch, and all pluck pumpkins 
from the branches. 


Guess ye an ox which is slaugh- 
tered in two cattle-pens. 
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4 
Kgandela ni indoda e nga lali ; Guess yea man who does not 
ku ze ku se i mi, i nga lele. ie down ; even when it is morning 
he is standing, he not having Jain 
down. 
5 


Kgandela ni indoda enga zama-; Guess ye a man who does not 
zami; noma izulu li vunguza ka-| move; although the wind blows 
kulu, i mi nje, i te pudle ; umoya | furiously, he just stands erect ; the 
u wisa imiti nezindilu, kw enakale| wind throws down trees and 
okuningi ; kepa yona ku njengo-| houses, and much injury is done; 
kungati li kewebile nje, a i zama-| but he is just as if the sky was 
zami nakancinane. perfectly calm, and does not move 

in the least, 


6 


Kgandela ni amadoda amaningi| Guess ye some men who are 
‘enze uhla ; a ya sina ijadu, a vu- | many and form a row ; they dance 
nule ngamatshoba amAlope. the wedding dance, adorned in 

white hip-dresses, 


teni ngemifla yonke, lapa ku Ala-| the midst of enemies every day, 
selwa njalonjalo ; kepa i ba nevuso| where raids are made without 
ku nga puma impi, y azi ukuba| ceasing; and he is alarmed when 
konje namufla ngi sekufeni; a ij the army sets out, knowing that 
nahlati lokubalekela. Ukusinda | he is then in the midst of death ; 
kwayo ukuba ku pele impi. I | he has no forest to which he can 
dhle nomfino, ngokuti, “ Han! escape. He escapes only by the 
nga sinda namuhla! Ngi be ngi| enemy retiring. He then eats 
ng’ azi ukuba ngi za ’upuma em-| food, saying, “Ah! escaped this 
pini.” A inabantwana, ngokuba| time! I did not think that I 
y ake pakati kwezita, ya ti, | could escape from the midst of the 
“Koa; kuhle ukuba ngi be nge-| army.” He has no children, be- 
dwa, kona ko ti ku sa Alatshwa | cause he lives in the midst of ene- 
umkosi, ngi be ngi lunga.” mies, saying, ‘No; it is well that 

I should live by myself, and then 

when an alarm is given, I may be 


7 
Kgandela ni indoda e Alala ezi- Guess ye a man who lives in 
ready to escape.” 
8 


Kgandela ni indoda e nga Jalij Guess ye a man who does not 
ebusuku ; i lala ekuseni, ku ze ku | lie down at night ; he lies down in 
tshone ilanga; i vuke, i sebenze | the morning until the sun sets ; he 
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ngobusuku bonke; a i sebenzi, then awakes, and works all night ; 
emini; a i bonwa ukusebenza| he does not work by day; he is 


kwayo, 


Kgandela ni amadoda a hamba 
e tshumi; uma ku kona eyomuvo, 
lawa ‘madoda a ishumi a wa ha- 
mbi; a ti, “Si nge hambe, loku 
ku kona umAlola.” Ku ya manga- 
lwa kakulu a lawo ’madoda; a 
libale ukuteta ikcala ngokuti, “ Ku 
ngani ukuba si ve, loku kade si 


not seen when he works. 


Guess ye some men who are 
walking, being ten in number ; if 
there is one over the ten, these ten 
meu do not go; they say, “ We 
cannot go, for here is a prodigy.” 
These men wonder exceedingly ; 
they are slow in settling the dis- 
pute, saying, “ How is it that our 


ng’ evi na? UmAlola.” A nga| number is over ten, for formerly 
tandani naleyomuvo. we did not exceed ten?” They 
have no love for the one over the 
ten. 
10 


Kgandela ni indoda e ku nga 
tandeki ukuba i Aleke kubantu, 
ngokuba i y’ aziwa ukuti, uku/le- 
ka kwayo kubi kakulu, ku lande- 
lwa isililo, a ku tokozwa. Ku 
kala abantu nemiti notshani, nako 
konke ku zwakale esizweni lapa i 
Aleke kona, ukuti i Alekile indoda 
e nga Aleki. 


Guess ye a man whom men do 
not like to laugh, for it is 
known that his laughter is a very 
great evil, and is followed by 
lamentation, and an end of re- 
joicing. Men weep, and trees and 
grass ; and every thing is heard 
weeping in the tribe where he 
laughs ; and they say the man has 
laughed who does not usually laugh. 


11 


Kgandela ni umuntu o zenza 
inkosi, o nga sebeuzi, o Alala nje ; 
ku sebenza abantu bake bodwa, 
yena k’ enzi ‘luto; u ya ba tshe- 
nisa loko a ba ku tandayo, kodwa 
yena ka kw enzi; a ba boniabantu 
bake, ba bonelwa u ye, bona ba 
izimpumpute, isizwe sonke sake ; 
u yena yedwa o bonayo. Bay’ a- 
zi ukuba noma be nga boni bona, 
ngaye ba ya bona; ugokuba a ba 
lambi konke a ba ku swelayo; u 
ya ba tata ngezandhla, a ba yise 
lapa ku kona ukudfla, ba buye 


Guess ye a man who makes 
himself a chief; who does not 
work, but just sits still; his peo- 
ple work alone, but he does no- 
thing ; he shows them what they 
wish, but he does nothing ; his 
people do not see, he sees for them, 
they are blind, the whole of his 
nation ; he alone can see. They 
know that though they cannot see, 
they see by him ; for they do not 
go without any thing they want; 
he takes them by the hand, and 
leads them to where there is food, 


‘and they return with it to their 


RIDDLES. 


nako; kodwa yena ka pati ‘luto, 
ngokuba u zenz’ inkosi; u sa za 
wa ba inkosi, ngokuba abantu 
bake ba pila ngaye. 

Kugkala kwa ku kona umbango 
ngokuti, “U nge buse tina, u 
ng’ enzi ‘luto; si nga wa boni 
amandila obukosi bako.” Wa ba 
pendula ngokuti, “ Loku ni tia 
ngi ‘nkosi, ngi za ’uAlala ke, ngi 
tule nje, ngi bheke pansi. Nega- 
loko ke ni ya ’ubona ukuba nem- 
bala ngi inkosi, ngokuba ngoku- 
bheka kwami pansi izwe li za 
*kufa ; ni za’kuwela emaweni na 
semigodini; ni dAliwe na izilo, ni 
nga zi boni; ni fe na indAlala, 
ukudAéla ni nga ku toli; loku ni 
banga nami, ni izimpumpute.” 


Nembala ba bona ukuba u in- 
kosi, ba ti, ‘A ku vunywe obala, 
a si buse, si ze si pile. Uma si fa 
indAlala, lobo ’bukosi betu bu ya 
’kupela, Si amakosi ngokupila.” 
‘Wa vunywa ke, wa busa ke ; izwe 
la tula. 


Kepa umuntu o nga gezi naka- 
nye; u Alala nje. Kepa ku ti 
mila e gula isifwana esincane nje, 
isizwe sonke sake si Alupeke, ku 
fiwe ind/lala ; abantu b’ esabe 
ukupuma ezindf/lini, ngokuba ba 
ya ’kuwela emaweni, b’ apuke. 
Ku fiswe ukuba nga e sinda masi- 
nyane; ku tokozwe lapa e se 
sindile. 
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homes ; but he touches nothing, 
for he makes himself a chief; he 
remains a chief for ever, for his 
people are supported by him. 

_At first there was a dispute, and 
his people said, “You cannot be 
our king and do nothing ; we can- 
not see the power of your majes- 
ty.” He answered them, saying, 
“Since you say I am not a chief, 
Y will just sit still, and look on 
the ground. Then you will see 
that I am truly a chief, for if I 
look on the ground the land will 
be desolate ; you will fall over pre- 
cipices and into pits; you will be 
eaten by wild beasts through not 
seeing them; and die through 
famine, being unable to find 
food; because you dispute with 
me, you are blind.” 

So they sce that he is a chief, 
and say, “Let us acknowledge 
openly that he is our king, that 
we may live. If we die of famine, 
that majesty which we claim for 
ourselves will come to an end. 
We are kings by living.” So he 
was acknowledged a chief, and 
reigned ; and the country was 
peaceful. 

And he is a man that never 
washes; he just sits still. And 
when he is ill even with a slight 
iliness all his nation is troubled, 
and dies of famine ; and the people 
are afraid to go out of their houses, 
because they would fall over pre- 
cipices and be dashed to pieces. 
They long for him to get well at 
once ; and the people rejoice when 
he is well. 


12 


Kgandela niinkomo e nge na- 
nyama ; a ku sikwa ’ndawo kuyo ; 
ingulukukga nje ; a i hambi uma 1 


Guess ye a bullock which has 
no flesh; no one can cut into it 
any where; it is a mere hard 
mass ; it does not go unless it is 


ww 
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nga kgutshwa, i ma njalo, i ze i 
sunduzwe umuntu. A i vumi 
ukusunduzwa uma y enyuswa ngo- 
mango; i ze i vume umay eAla. 
Inkomo e nga tandi ukwenyuka ; 
i tanda ukweuswa njalo, i vume 
ke. 


Futi, a i u weli umfula, i ma 
nganeno; uma umuntu e tanda 
ukuba i wele, nga e i sunduza nga- 
mandhla amakulu; kepa uma 
amanzi e tshonisa, a i vumi uku- 
wela, iya m keatshela emanzini ; 
ngokuba i y’ azi ukukeatsha emia- 
nzini amakulu, a nga b’ e sai bona, 
T ketelwa izindawo ezi bonakalayo 
pansi, ukuze umuntu'a i bone, ai 
kguhe kona ngoku i sunduza. 


Ukudhliwa kwayo kunye ’ku- 
pela, ukukoka ngayo ikeala, uma 
umuntu e nekeala eli nga kgedwa 
ngayo. ’Kupela kei lowo umse- 
benzi e w enzayo. 

Kepa inkomo e nolaka kakulu ; 
uma i sunduzwa i bekiswa enda- 
weni e ngasenhla, ku ya hlakaui- 
tshwa abantu aba i kgubayo, omu- 
nye a tsho kubo ukuti, ‘“ Hlaka- 
nipa ni; le ’“nkomo ni ya y azi 
ukuba a i tandani nokwenyuka ; 
bheka ni i nga si Alabi; uku si 
hlaba kwayo ku ya ’kuba kubi ka- 
kulu, ngokuba si ngenzansi, yona 
i ngenAla ; si ya ’ukohlwa ukuvika, 
ngokuba indawo imbi, a i si lunge- 
le ; si ya kuti lapa si ti si ya vika, 
si we, i fike isi kgedele.” I kgu- 
tshwa ngokuilakanipa okunjalo 
ke, ukuze ku ti lapa se y ala 
ukwenyuka, i funa ukubuya, ba i 
dedele, i délule ; kumbe ba nga be 
be sa i landa, ngobai ya ’kubaleka, 
i-ba shiye, i ze i fike endaweni e 
lungele yona, abantu i nga sa ba 
lungele ; b’ ahkluleke. 


UmMprenquLta MBANDA. 


IZINGANEK WANE, 


foreed, but always stands still, 
until it is pushed along by some 
one. It will not be pushed along 
if itis driven up a steep place ; 
but it allows itself to be pushed 
down. It is a bulloek whieh does 
not like to go up hill; it likes 
always to be made to go down, 
and then makes no opposition. 

Further, it does not cross a 
river, it stands still on one side ; if 
any one wishes it to cross, he must 
push it with great strength; but 
if the water is very deep, it will 
not eross, but hides itself from 
him in the water; for it knows 
how to hide in deep water, and he 
can see itno more. One chooses 
for it a place where he can see the 
bottom, that he may see it and 
drive it forward by pushing it. 

There is only one mode of eating 
it by paying a debt, if a man has a 
debt whieh ean be paid by it. 
That, then, is the only work it can 
do. 

And it is a very fierce bullock ; 
if it is pushed up hill, the men 
who drive it are on their guard, 
and one says to the others, “ Be 
on your guard; you know that 
this bullock does not like to go up 
hill; take care that it does not 
gore us; if it gores us it will be 
very bad indeed, for we are below, 
and*it is above us, and we shall be 
unable to shield ourselves, for it is 
a bad place, and is not advantage- 
ous for us; and when we think 
we are shielding ourselves, we 
shall fall, and it come and make 
anend of us.” It is driven with 
such eare, that when it will not go 
up, and wishes to come baek again, 
they may make way for it and it 
pass on; aud perhaps they will 
not follow it any more ; for it will 
run away, and leave them behind, 
till it comes to a place whieh is 
good for it, but bad for the men. 
So they are beat. 
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MIFANO. 


Haraka, haraka, haina baraka. 

Ulimi hauna mfupa. 

Mvundé nti mwana nti, mgeni mzo mpima. 

Kipya kinyemi, kigawa kionda. 

Mbio za sakafuni hwishia ukingoni. 

Kazi mbi si mtezo mwema ? 

Si taajabuni, waana Adamu, mambo yalio duniani. 


Kilimia kikizamakwa jua, huzuka kwa mvua; kikizama 
kwa mvua, huzuka kwa jua. 


Sahani iliofunikwa, kilichomo kimestirika. 
Hakuna msiba asiokuwa mwenziwe. 


Angurumapo simba, mteza nani ? 


PROVERBS. 


Hurrying, hurrying, has no blessing. 
The tongue has no bone. 


The destroyer of the country is a child of the country ; 
a stranger does not weigh two hundred-weight. 


A new thing is good, though it be a sore place. 
Running on a roof ends at the edge of it. 
Is not poor work good play ? 


Wonder not, children of men, at the things that are in 
this world. 


If the Pleiades rise in sun, they set in rain; if they 


tise in rain, they set in sun. 
If a dish is covered, what is in it is hidden, 
There is no grief without a companion. 


Who will dance to a lion’s roaring ? 


194 MIFANO. 
Saburi ni ufunguo wa faraja. 
Abadi, abadi, ukambaa watinda jiwe. 
Ndovu wawili wakisongana ziumiazo nyika. 
Udongo upate uli maji. 
Mlevi wa mvinyo hulevuka, mlevi wa mali halevuki. 
Kikulacho kinguoni mwako. 
Maombolezo katika kilio si mwema, 
Usubi aweza kupenya mote. 


Ametumbukia kisimani. 


PROVERBS. iS) 


Patience is the key of consolation. 

Continually, continually, the cord cuts the stone. 
When two elephants struggle it is the grass that suffers. 
Use your clay while it is wet. 


He that is drunk with wine gets sober, he that is drunk 
with wealth does not. 


What bites is in your own clothes. 
Loud lamentations are not becoming in mourning. 
A sand-fly can get through anything. 


He has fallen into a well. 
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were also called Majabatho [*] Gja=to eat, batho=men) or 
men eaters. The connection between Ledimo and Modimo 
is not very obvious. Some think that cannibals were so 
called on account of the supernatural terror they inspired, 
others say they were so called from a supposed chief called 


(* AWajabatho:—The following extract from Dr. Emin-Bey’s 
‘Journal einer Reise von Mruli nach der Hauptstadt Unydro’s,” &e., 
found on page 222 of Petermann’s Mitthcilungen, Part VI., 1879, will 
be of interest here :—* Fiir Anthropophagen, die mit dem allgemeinen 
Namen “valiabantu ” (Menschenfresser) bezeichnet werden, existiren 
eigenthiimlicher Weise sowohl in Kinyoro als in NKigdnda eigene 
Ausdriicke ; msséri dort und mbigegu hier. Sollte das auf wirkliches 
Vorkommen dieser Sitte denten ?”] 


LIANE TSA SICHUANA.* 
(Contributed by Mr 8. H. Edwards.) 


Choene mopalami ga lebale go oa. (**) 
Hihing go choara noa ka dikobo.  ¢'°*) 
Me ngoana ki mochoara thipa.  ('*) 
Masa mantsi. ("") 

Mokala o palangoa ka lephotho. (*) 
Nama tsitela ¢ thnba pitsa. (**) 
Ngoana moloki ga bolokoe. (@) 

Pelo chula e ya mungoa cona.  ('*) 
Sedibana se pele ga se ikangoe. (*) 
Sehuba moraba. (>) 

Tau go bolaea ce sa dumeng. (7) 
Tilotsa pele ga se shoa pele. (*) 


® Vor ereater convenience in reference, the above Proverbs are here 
given in alphabetical order, The numbers which follow them indicate 
their position in Mr. Mdwards’ manuscript. 
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«© Dimo,’ a name which exists here and there still. Others, 
again, connect the term with the war ery of the Basutos, 
constantly used at parades of their regiments :— 


Ha) ii! Eee a! Hig@eit Gi! Hi! 

Ne Madimo ; We are cannibals ; 

Re ja batho ; We eat men ; 

Reatila cu! ja ; We will eat you ; 

Re ja bokwana ba bana ; We eat the small brain of 
children ; 

Le bokwana ba dinchana. And Be small brain of little 
dogs. 


None of these explanations ave satisfactory. The first 1s 
the most plausible. 


SELTSHUANA PROVERBS. 


The baboon is a climber, but does not forget that he may 
fall. (°*) 

In the dark, hold on to cach other by the robe. ('%) 

‘Nhe mother of the child wards off the knife. ('") 

There are many dawns (or daysprings). (1'*) 

The “Kameel” thorn tree is climbed by its knobs. (“) 

Overfilling the pot with meat, breaks it. (**) 

The child of the saviour is not saved. (°") 

The bitter heart eats its owner. ('**) 

The well ahead is not to be depended on. (*) 

The breast is an intricate net (or mystery). (*') 

The lion which kills, is the one which does not roar. (**) 

The first lame, is not the first to die. (°) 
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HERERO SAYINGS OR PROVERBS.* 
(Contributed by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Hahn.) 


Ache ngu mave hungire mae yaruka nue o ovent. (2.) 

All they say will return to themselves. 

Meaning, If one speaks evil, he may be sure of hurting 
himself. 


Eyova kombanda, nozondunge+ moukoto. (5.) 

Stupid outside and clever inside. 

Meaning, Do not judge a person by his outward ap- 
pearance. 


Mu nomutoneoa ngu ma ton’ omutone, mu nomurongua ngu 
ma aruk momuronge. (4.) 

There is 2 beaten one, who will beat the beater ; there 
is the admonished, who will admonish the admonisher. 

Meaning, To-day you and to-morrow I. 


Omambo ye tu tuarere tyihe, ngu mave hungire? Omakuao 
nombandye ndyt mai vandara kooma. (3.) 

Why are we carried away by that which they speak ¢ 
It is like a jackal which howls at something grewsome. 

Meaning, Why should we lose ow temper, when people 
speak evilofus? There is as little ground for it as ajackal 
has to fear, when he howls at the “ooma.”} 


f? The above Proverbs, the numbers attached to which refer to the 
order in which they stand in the Rev. Dr. Hahn’s manuscript, originally 
appeared, unaccompanied by translation, in a Herero Primer by the 

tev. C. I. Hahn, entitled Omahongise Vokuleza Motyiherero, printed 
at Giitersloh, in Westphalia, in 1862.] 

{ ©, excepting in foreign names, always to be pronounced as the 

ih in “ though.” 


{ Oomea is a plural noun, having the prefix of nouns referring to per- 
sons, like oolute “ fathers,” gomame “mothers,” and appears to mean the 
manes of the departed. 
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Ve se§ ve hungire ete; nanga ve tu hungire outuku nomu- 
tenya, ka pe nokupohoka otyihongo. (1.) 

Let them speak of (or about) us; although they speak 
of us night and day, a boil (carbuncle) will not break out. 

Meaning, Although people may speak of us continually, 
it will cause us no harm. 


$ s always to be pronounced as the sharp ¢) in “think.” 


END OF VOLUME I. 
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(2.) Gantshilili! a barbarian; one speaking an unintelligible 
language, requiring aninterpreter. Ulugantshiliza to talk as a barbarian. 

(3.) Without our seeing him; i.e., he being enclosed in a ship by 
which he came to our shore. 

(4.) Branch of a tree, poetical for a plank. 

(5.) Yellow-wood Tree; the tree which is most known amongst 
them as a source of plank. 

(6.) Gokosi, in the Kafir, Ugokqozi ; but as the first vowel of Kafir 
Proper Names is always U, in taking them over into English, the U 
may as well be dropped: and as the clicks are not easily pronounced 
by the generality of Europeans, it appears best to drop the click, and 
write in English the consonant with which the click sound is associated 
in the Kafir word. 

(7.) Kafir, Unokgikqa. 

(8.) ‘Up on high,” enyangweni; the Inyango is a miniature hut 
raised on poles for stowing away maize, &c., and so any high place ; 
and heaven. 

(9.) The one-hearted man, that is, the sincere man, who is reliable 
because of his truth. 

(10.) Lit. By giving gifts and by witchcraft. 

(11.) Lit. We had Ukqamata and we had Utikxo. 

(12.) We had righteousness, d&c., that is, we used the words, and there- 
fore there was that amongst us which the words meant. 

(13.) Afen-destroyers, Amagewihha, which are the same as Abatakati, 
—Thugs, or men who are supposed to have a vicious pleasure in secret. 
killing and evildoing. 

(14.) There is no God who has just come to us, viz., That God of 

.. the missionaries speak is not a new God, but the sime God of 
whom we spoke by the terms Ukqamata and Utikxo. 

(15.) Kosa, it. Kxosa. 


SIX ZULU RIDDLES. 
(Contributed by Mrs. Hugh Lancaster Carbutt.) 
(1.) Noi tshele ibizo le ’nyoka ende e dhlula izinyoka 
zinye ?—Indhlela. 
Tell me the name of the longest snake ?—A_ road. 
(2.) Nou bani oma njalo a ngez’ a hlata pansi?—Isihlahla. 
Who is it that stands always and never sits?—A tree. 
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(3.) Ngi gu pica nge ’mpongo edhla nex’ imbuzi ezi’mhlope, 
—yona tya zula, zona zidhla ndawo inye?—Ulimi nama- 
zinyo. 

I puzzle you with a goat-ram, which grazes with white 
goats; it moves about much, but they eat in one place. 
—The tongue and teeth. 

(4.) Guyint ogu zikulisa pambi gwako, uti unga bona, 
usuge 2—Libululu. 

What is it that grows before you, and from which, when 
you see, you move off ?—A puff-adder. 

(5.) Vint into ebanzi epete izinto ezi ning: ezi dhlula 
ogunye ?— Vizulu. 

What wide expanse holds more things than any thing 
else ?—The sky. 

(6.) Vini into engu nina, wabantu, gepa bati guyo, ngi 
belete, iba belete ?—Yihatshz. 

What thing is it that is the mother of a people, and they 
say to it, ‘ Carry me,’ and it carries them ?—A. horse.* 


CUSTOMS OF THE OVAHERERO AT THE 
BIRTH OF A CHILD. 


(Contributed by the Rev. E. Dannert.)f 


As probably more or less every where, so also among the 
Ovahereré the birth of a child is considered as a cause for 


* Among the natives the horse frequently goes by the nickname of 
Unina wa Belungu, i.e., ‘“The Mother of White Men,” because of the 
horse carrying a man as a native woman carries her child, on her back. 
It is said that in the late Zulu war, at the commencement of a battle, 
the Zulus always shouted (after their war cry), “ Kill the mothers first, 
we'll kill the children after!” 


(7 In the translation of this paper, the original of which is in the Ger- 
man language, the kind assistance of the Rev. J. Rath is gratefully 
acknowledged. ] 
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(7.) The snoring sound ealled in German “ Der Puster.” 

(8.) That they could not make a noise. 

(9.) When the Hercros set ont on dangerous expeditions, they are 
first painted on the forchead, with the ashes of the sacred fire, by the 
“big woman,” or by the “ big girl.” 

(10.) This stone lies near the saered fire, the place of sacrifice. Only 
the chicf or priest sits down upon it. 

(11.) Mere it must be remarked, that the Ovahererd and Bergdamaras 
are born enemies to each other, and that the Omuhererd considers the 
Bergdamaras as not better than the baboons. Before the Ovahereré had 
frearms, the Bergdamaras may have often avenged themselves on their 
oppressors. At present, horrible bloodshed is being comiritied by the 
Ovahereré (Damaras) among the Bergdamaras and the Bushmen ; 
besides making slaves of children and adults, Unfortunately the Berg- 
damaras (themselves) sometimes sell some of their own people to the 
Ovahererd, 


OMIANO VI OVAHERERO. 
(Contributed by the Rev. IT. Beiderbecke.*) 
1. Tyi ri meyo tya kend’ eraka. 
2. Tya rondo ombaze maatyi rondo omupindi. 


3. Ongue i tenisa coe. 
4. Ngue ku tarere kongotue, mu tarcra kongotuc  ngee 
ku tarere kekoro, mu tarera kekoro. 


ae 


5. Otyimgundi tyi enda ku matyi orca. 
6. Tyipo! Undya okukura. 
7 Tyikutu! Koata ozondendu ze yandyunuke. 


® The omiano or proverbs and adages of the Ovaherero are stereotype, 
but intentionally obscure sayings ; and they are, on this account, often 
difficult to translate. I give the following twelve as a specimen, just 
as they have been written down by Cornelius Zeraua, ,the native 
schoolmaster at Otyimbingue. [also givea few explanations, together 
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(12.) This magic sentence cannot be translated. Perhaps it is 
very old Otyihererd. The people themselves at least say so. Only 
the word yena (or ena) is still clear, and means: Name. The word 
mbemburuxire is not now met with in Otyiherero, but it may 
possibly be a contraction of Ndyi (mbi) zemburukira, which means 
Xemember me [who I ain]! or of Ndyi (mbi) pamburukira, which 
means: Open to ne! With respect to the third word in the sentence, 
which is also not met with in Otyihererd, I will only say that Ourwmnbu 
means drought, famine. The root of this word means something yellow. 

(13.) The Ovahereré girls have sometimes a small iron bell fastened 
to their clothes. 

(14.) It is the eustom of the Ovahereré, when walking in a line, to 
keep the order of their respective ages and rank. 

(15.) Literally : ‘‘She has spoken the language of the youngest,” 
which has no weight, 

(16.) Being without their arms. 


PROVERBS OF THE OVAHERERO. 


1, It is in the tooth, it troubles the tongue (7). 

2. It climbed up the foot, it will climb up the shin- 
bone £*). 

3. The panther causes the stone to threaten (*). 

4. He who looked at you from behind, look at him 
from behind ; he who looked at you in front, look 
at him in front (*). 

5, A weak person goes where he is smiled at (°). 

6. Misfortune! Wait for growing older (5). 

7. Family! Give birth to females (that) they multiply 
themselves (7), 


with the translation. 

(In the Manuscript original, sent down by the Rev. IL. Beiderbeeke; 
the Otyihererd text was accompanied by a German translation only. 
For an English translation of the latter, we are indebted to the kind 
assistance of the Revs, J. Rath and F. Kolbe.) 
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8. Ngondi! Peua u huhane. 


9. Otyitona tyaa norutu. 
10. Tyi ua rire ouyenda a rive tyi ua tyidire. 


11. Ouye otyirunduruka onya yohorongo. 


12. Otyikondambunda tyi nehaamo nombaze 1 neputuko. 


1. Said to one who has met with some misfortune or other, and who 
gives himself the appearance that he does not care about it. 

2. The meaning is, for instance: A little war on the borders nay 
spread over the whole country. 

3. Mountainous and rocky parts of the country are in disrepuie on 
account of the beasts of prey housing there ; hence people fear thie 
rocks, but they ought rather to fear and blame the auimals.—Parents, 
or elder brothers and sisters (the stone or rocks of the proverb), are 
held responsible for the faults and misdeeds of the younger members 
of the family, and should they complain of it as being unfair, this 
proverb is given them as an answer. 

4, Meaning: Measure for measure ; Tit for tat. 

5. Where a poor person has met with kindness, there he hkes to go 
wen. 

6. Misfortune waits for the becoming older, Children are happy, 
because they know nothing of the troubles and misery of life. 

7. The meaning is: Through the females, the family or tribe will 
increase, 

8 When a bargain is offercd to a poor nan, he becomes frightened 
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8. Poor One! Be given (or receive an offer), that you 
may be fnghtened (or shrink back) (8). 
9. (Literally intranslatable). See the explanations (9). 
10. Because thou hast eaten, when thou wert travelling, 
therefore thou dost want to go again (?), 
11, The world is something turning (or changeable), like 
the horn of the koodoo (1), 
12. The hinder part wishes to sit down, but the foot will 
run or wander about. (Difficult to translate lit- 
erally ) (22). 


and shrinks back. This proverb is chiefly used when a wife is offered 
to some one, and he shrinks at the thought of the expenses and duties 
connected therewith. 

9. In common Otyihereréd it would perhaps be: Oftyitoneno tya 
kacndya (tye rizengisa) n’orutu~ The stroke is hidden in the body to 
appear again later. The natives are much inclined to ascribe illness 
and pain to blows and knocks, formerly received, or to a fall which 
may have occurred years previously. 

10. Some one pays a visit, he is kindly received and well treated. 
Coming home to his daily toil, he longs to be abroad again ; where, 
however, he lias seen people only in their Sunday dress, as he is 
reminded in this proverb by way of warning. S 

11. This is firstly smooth and straight, but, further on, twisted and 
bent backwards. 

12. Difficult to translate literally. A traveller comes to a wertt, and 
Legs for something. The owner of the werft refuses ; and the traveller 
says to him by means of this proverb: Jnst at this moment perhaps 
thou thinkest that thou dost not need to go round begging ; but one 
day thou also mayst be in my position. 
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34 MIFANO. 


wakashukuru shukuru ya milele. 


MIFANO. 


Tulingane sawasawa, kama sahani na kawa. 
Mtoto umleavyo, ndivyo akuavyo. 

Mjumbe hauawi. 

Akutendaye mtende, usimche akutendaye. 
Fathili za nyuki ni moto. - 

Heri kukwaa kidole, kuliko kukwaa ulimi. 
Kinga na kinga, ndipo moto uwakapo. 

Njia ya uwongo fupi. 

Ujinga wa kuza, si ubarathuli wa kununua. 
Chema chajiuza, kibaya chajitembeza. 

Mti hauendi illa kwa nyenzo. 

Kawaida kana sheria. 

Mpanda ovyo, kula ovyo. 

Kufaa hakuthuru. 

Siuchezei muhogo mchungu. 

Samaki mmoja akioza, wameoza wote. 
Mtungi haukuvunjika, maji hayakumwagika. 
Wa kuume haukati wa kushoto. 


Mtaka cha mvunguni hninama, 


VITENDAWITLI. 35 


Saburi yavuta heri. 
Mtaka yote kwa pupa, hukosa yote. 
Mpanda frasi wawili, hujishuka miguu miwili. 


Paka akiondoka, panya hutawala. 


VITENDAWILI. 


Gumugumu huzaa teketeke, teketeke huzaa 
gumugumu. MAHINDI. 


Mtoto wangu killa mwaka hulala chini. Boga. 
Ubwabwa wa mtoto mtamu. USINGIZI. 


Baki bandika, baki bandua. MGUU UKIENDA. 


Nimemtuma mjumbe, amekwenda, aliokwenda 
kwita amekwisha kuja, na yale mjumbe ha- 
jaja. NAZI. 


Njia ya sikuzote haina alama. BAHARI. 


Nalikwenda njiani hasikia, Wifi, mwenyi kuniita 
sikumwona. BAAZI KAVU ZILIZO MTINI. 


Watu wangu wanapigana, wangine wanakufa. 


MBISI. 
Nyumba yangu kubwa, makuti tele, ikinya 

mvua kuvuje. MWIMBI. 
Shungi ya Mwaraku inapepea. TAA. 


Nyumba vangu kubwa haina taa. KABURT. 
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Para hatta nyika. KUTELEZA. 
Kibibi kikongwe chapepeta mafuta. KOPE. 
Ukumbuau wa baba mrefu. NJIA. 


Nimetupa mshale wangu, mchana kwenda mbali 
nikitupa usiku hauendi mbali. MACHO. 


Kwenda zako endako, ukirudi kukikuta vilevile. 
JAA. 


Waana watatu, akiondoka mmoja, wawili hawafai. 
MAFIGA. 


Nnao watoto bamsini, sitini, nimewapa visibau 
vyeupe wote. KUNGURU. 


Nyumba yangu kubwa, kiguzo kimoja. vyoa@a. 
Marra chako, marra changu. MALI. 
Watu theneen u asharini wakaenda njiani, wa- 
wili wakaona chungwa moja, wakapanda wote the- 
neen u ashirini wakaenda juu ya mchungwa, watu 
watano wakalichuma chungwa, wakashuka wote, 
wakaja chini, watu kumi wakamenya chungwa lile 
moja, watu watano wakampa mtu moja akala, wote 


wakawa wa rathi. VIDOLE NA MACHO. 


88 PROVERBS. 


PROVERBS. 


We match together, like a dish and a cover. 

As you bring up a child, so he grows. 

A herald is never killed. 

As he does to you, do to him, fear not him who 
does ought to you. 

A’ bee’s tharks are the fire. 

It is better to stumble with the toe, than with 
the tongue. 

A brand to a brand, that is how the fire burns 
up. 

A lie goes but a little way. 

Folly to sell, is not silliness to buy. 

A good thing sells itself, a bad one offers itself 
about. 

A log will not go without rollers. 

Custom is as good as law. 

Plant rubbish, eat rubbish. 

Profit is no harm. 

Don’t play with poisonous cassava. 

If one fish is bad, they are all bad. 

If the jar is not broken, the water is not spilt. 

The right hand does not cut the left. 

If you want what is under the bed, you must 
stoop. 


ENIGMAS. 39 


Patience brings luck. 

He who wants all for greediness, misses all. 

He who rides on two horses comes down on two 
feet. 

When the cat goes away, the rat is king. 


ENIGMAS. 


The hard is the parent of the soft, and the soft 
of the hard. Maizx. 
My child each year lies on the ground. 
A PUMPKIN. 
The child’s pap is sweet. SLEEP. 
Now the skin’s on, now the skin’s off. 
A FOOT IN WALKING. 
I sent a messenger, he went, the one he went to 
call has come already, but the messenger has not 
come back yet. A Cocoanut, 
(Because the man who climbs for it throws it down). 
An every day road, there is no mark. THE sEa. 
I went on the road and heard, “Sister in law,” 
but I could not see who called me. 
Dry Baazi ON THE TREE. 
My people a are fighting, some are dying. 
PaRcHEeD Corn. 
My house is large with plenty of thatch, when 
the rain falls it leaks. Mwrst [a kind of grain]. 


10 ENIGMAS. 


The Arab’s crest waves about. A Lamp. 
My great house has no lamp. Tur Grave. 
A slide to the wilderness. ' SLIPPING. 
The old old lady is beating oil, Tue EyE-Lrp. 
Father’s girdle is long. A Roap. 


T cast my arrow in the day time, it went far 
off, if I cast it at night it does not go far. 
Tue Eyrxs. 
Going where you go, if you return you find it 
just the same. A Dust Heap. 
Three children, if one is gone, the two are no 
good. STONES TO SET A POT ON OVER A FIRE. 
I have fifty or sixty children, I have given 
them all white waistcoats. 
Kunovrv [a black and white crow]. 
My house is large, it has one post. A MusHRroom. 
Now yours, now mine. PROPERTY. 
Twenty-two people went along the road, two 
saw one orange, all two and twenty climbed up the 
orange tree, five people picked the orange, they all 
descended and came down, ten people peeled that 
one orange, five people gave it to one man and he 
ate it, and all were content. 


Fincrrs, Tors, anp Eys. 
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PROVERBS AND FIGURATIVE EXPRESSIONS. 


ieee’ HE language of a Kaffir is adorned with 
aS% figurative expressions, some of which 
are readily understood by an English- 
man, but others, when literally interpreted, 
are to us meaningless. Such expressions, 
however, are found upon inquiry to refer to 
some circumstance in their mode of living, or 
some event in their traditional history, which 
makes the meaning very clear. A few of 
their commonest proverbs and figurative expres- 
sions are here given :— 

Isikuni sinyuka nomkwezeli. 

A brand burns him who stirs it up. 

This proverb is an exact equivalent to our 
English one, Let sleeping dogs lie. 

Njengo mdudo ka Mapassa. 


Igt 
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Like the marriage feast of Mapassa. 

This saying is used to denote anything un- 
usually grand. The marriage festivities of one 
of the ancients, Mapassa by name, are said to 
have been carried on for a whole year. 

Ishwa lomhluzi wamangina. 

Misfortune of soup made of shanks and feet. 

Applied to any person who never does well, 
but is always getting into scrapes. The kind 
of soup spoken of is very lightly esteemed by 
the Kaffirs. 

Akuko mpukane inqakulela enye. 

One fly does not provide for another. 

A saying of the industrious to the idle, mean- 
ing that each should work for himself as the 
flies do. 

Kude e-Bakuba, akuyiwanga mntu. 

Bakuba is far away, no person ever reached 
it. 

Bakuba is an ideal country. This proverb is 
used as a warning against undue ambition, or 
as advice to be content with that which is 
within reach. It is equivalent to our English 
saying, It is no use building castles in the air. 

Kuxeliwe e-Xukwane apo kumaqasho ma- 
kulu. 
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They have slaughtered at Kukwane where 
much meat is obtainable. 

According to tradition, there was once a very 
rich chief who lived at Kukwane (near King 
William’s Town), and who was in the habit of 
entertaining strangers in a more liberal manner 
than any who went before or who came after 
him. This proverb is used to such as ask too 
much from others, as if to say, It was only at 
Kukwane that such expectations were realized. 

Qabu Unogolomba efile. 

I rejoice that Kolomba’s mother is dead. 

The mother of Kolomba was, according to 
tradition, a very disagreeable person. This 
saying is used when anything that one dreads 
or dislikes has passed away. 

Izinto azimntaka Ngqika zonke. 

It is not every one who is a son of Gaika. 

Gaika was-at the beginning of this century 
the most powerful chief west of the Kei. This 
proverb signifies that all are not equally 
fortunate. 

Uyakulila ngasonye uxele inkawu. 

You will shed tears with one eye like a 
monkey. 

A warning used to deter any one from being 

) 
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led into a snare of any kind. It is said that 
when a monkey is caught in a trap he cries, but 
that tears come out of one eye only. 

Lukozo lomya. 

It is the seed of the umya (a species of wild 
hemp). 

This saying is applied to any thing or person 
considered very beautiful. The seed referred 
to is like a small jet black bead. 

Udhle incholo, 

He has drunk the juice of the flower of the 
wild aloe. 

Said of a dull, sleepy person. This juice 
when drunk has a stupefying effect, and be- 
numbs the limbs so as to make them powerless 
for a time. 

Indonga ziwelene. 

The walls have come into collision. 

Said of any dispute between persons of con- 
sequence. 

Uvutelwe pakati nje nge vatala. 

He is ripe inside, like a water-melon. 

Said of any one who has come to a resolution 
without yet expressing it. From its appearance 
it cannot be said with certainty whether a water- 
melon is ripe or not. 
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Isala kutyelwa siva ngolopu. 

A person who will not take advice gets 
knowledge when trouble overtakes him. 

Uyakuva into embi eyaviwa ngu Hili wase 
Mambalwini. 

You will find out what Hili of the Amambalu 
experienced. 

Hili, or Tikoloshe, is, according to the belief 
of the Kaffirs, a mischievous being who usually 
lives in the water, but who goes about as a 
human dwarf playing tricks upon people. He 
milks the cows when no one is watching them. 
He causes women to fall in love with him, for 
he is of a very amorous disposition towards the 
female sex. The uncivilized Kaffirs, even at 
the present day, do not doubt the existence of 
such a being. It is said that a long time ago 
there was a man of the Amambalu who had 
good reason to suspect that his wife had fallen 
in love with Hili. He accordingly pretended 
to go upon a journey, but returned in the 
middle of the night and fastened his dogs at 
the door of his hut. He then went inside and 
kindled a fire, when, as he anticipated, he found 
Hili there. The man called his neighbours, 
who came with sticks and beat Hili till he 
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was unable to move. They then tied him up 
in a bundle, fastened him to the back of the 
woman, and sent her away to wander wherever 
she liked. 

This saying is applied as a warning to people 
to avoid doing wrong, lest the punishment of 
Hili overtake them. 

Ulahla imbo yako ngopoyiyana. 

You have cast away your own for that which 
you are not sure of.” 

This proverb is equivalent to the English 
one, A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 

Yimbabala yolwantunge. 

He is a buck of an endless forest. 

A saying applied to a shiftless person, one 
who never continues long in any occupation. 

Uzipembela emoyeni. 

You are lighting a fire in the wind. 

Said to any one who favours strangers in 
preference to relatives, or to their disadvantage. 

Yintlolela yombini. 

A spy for both, 

Said of a talebearer. 

Akuko ramnewa lingagqimiyo kowalo um- 
xuma. 
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There is no beast that does not roar in its 
den. ; 

This proverb means that a man recognises 
no superior in his own establishment. It is 
the Kaffir equivalent for, Every cock crows on 
his own dunghill. 

Inja yomoya. 

A dog of the wind. 

A saying applied to any one who has no 
settled plan of living. 

Ukaka kampetu. 

The shield turned the wrong way. 

This saying is applied to any one who goes 
over from one party to another. It is a 
common expression for one who turns evidence 
against accomplices in crime. 

Ngumpa wezala. 

It is a cob stripped of maize in an ashpit. 

Said of a worthless character. 

Isinama ndokunamatela. 

I, the adhesive grass, will stick fast to you. 

The isinama is a kind of grass that sticks 
to one’s clothing when it is touched, and can 
hardly be brushed off afterwards. This proverb 
is used as a warning to any one to avoid a bad 
habit or an unworthy companion that cannot 
easily be got rid of. 
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Alitshonanga lingenandaba. 

The sun never sets without fresh news. 

Amagotyazana angalaliyo emzini. 

They are people of experience who do not 
sleep at a strange place. 

This proverb is used in praise of one who is 
smart in going a message, or who performs any 
duty at a distance quickly. 

Wokolwa yeyokosa. 

You will prefer roasted meat. 

This saying is applied to any one who is 
boasting immoderately, as a warning that if he 
does not take care he will get into trouble, 
when he will be glad to take whatever comes to 
hand. He will prefer roast meat because it is 
easily cooked, and he will have neither time 
nor means to boil it. This saying is also used 
as a threat, as if one said, I will punish you 
thoroughly. 

Kuhla ngamqalamnye. 

Throats are all alike in swallowing. 

This proverb is used when one asks another 
for anything, and implies, If you do not give to 
me now, I will not give to you when I have 
anything that you would like a share of. 

Omasiza mbulala. . | 
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The people who rescue and kill. 

This saying is applied to Europeans. It first 
arose from the heavy demands made by Lord 
Charles Somerset upon the Gaikas in return for 
English protection, but the Kaffirs maintain 
that we have acted up to the description ever 
since. It is sometimes put in this form, The 
people who protect with one hand and kill with 
the other. 

Kukuza kuka Nxele. 

The coming of Nkele. 

Nkele (the lefthanded), or Makana, one of 
the most remarkable men that Kaffirland has 
produced, rose by his own merits from a pri- 
vate station to be the leader of the Ndlambe 
clans in the second decade of this century. It 
was he who united them against the English 
after Lord Charles Somerset invaded their 
country with a view of compelling them to 
recognise a chief whom they detested. He 
led in person the attack upon Grahamstown, 
and only retreated after the flower of his forces 
was swept away. To obtain peace for his 
people, he voluntarily surrendered to the 
English troops, and was sent as a prisoner 
of state to Robben Island. In attempting to 
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make his escape from the island in a boat, he 
was drowned. But the Kaffirs would not 
believe that Makana was dead, for they 
deemed him immortal. All through the wars 
of 1835, 1846-7, and 1851-2, they looked for 
his reappearance to lead them to victory. 
Ten years ago his personal ornaments were 
still in preservation at a village near King 
William’s Town, but about that date the hope 
of his return was generally abandoned. In- 
junctions which Makana laid upon his country- 
men are still implicitly obeyed. Before his 
time the corpses of common people were not 
usually interred, but by his orders it has 
been done ever since. 

The saying implies anything long expected, 
but which never occurs. It is now in general 
use, though it is only of a few years’ standing. 

Ilizwe lifile. 

The land is dead. 

A saying which implies that war has com- 
menced. 

Ubukulu abubangwa. 

One does not become great by claiming 
greatness. 

This proverb is used to incite any one to 
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the performance of noble deeds. It means, a 
man’s actions, not his talk and boasting, are 
what people judge of his greatness by. 

Kuhlangene isanga nenkohla. 

The wonderful and the impossible have 
come into collision. 

A saying applied to any intricate question. 

Yinkungu nelanga. 

The mist and the sun are together. 

A saying denoting a very great number. 

Lunyawo lwemfene. 

It is the foot of a baboon. 

A saying denoting a treacherous person, 

Sova singasemoyeni. 

We shall hear, we are on the side towards 
which the wind blows. 

The saying denotes, we shall soon know all 
that is going on. 

Umke namangabangaba aselwandhle. 

He has gone in pursuit of the (fabulous) 
birds of the sea. 

A saying applied to one whose ambitious 
aspirations are not likely to be realized. 

Umona wasemlungwini ubandeza_ icitywa 
ungaliqabi. 
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They prevent us from getting red clay from 
the pit, and they do not use it. 

This saying is used of Europeans, to denote 
that they act as the dog in the manger towards 
the Kaffirs. It has unfortunately become a 
very common expression. 

Usela ngendebe endala. 

You drink out of the old cup. 

The indebe is a drinking vessel made of 
rushes. The saying is used to a wealthy man, 
and means, You use a vessel handed down to 
you from your ancestors. 

Ukasela eziko. 

You are creeping on your knees to the fire- 
place. 

This saying is used as a warning to any one 
who is following a course that must lead to 
ruin. It is as if one said, You are like an in- 
fant crawling towards the fire circle (in the 
middle of a Kaffir hut), who is sure to get 
burnt. 

Ukuhlinza impuku. 

To skin a mouse. 

A saying which implies, to do anything 
secretly. A mouse can be skinned without 
any one seeing it, but an ox cannot. 
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Yeyele ngelomkono. 

It has stuck fast by one of the front legs. 

This saying is used when one has committed 
oneself to any matter of importance. An 
animal cannot extricate itself easily when fast 
by one of its front legs. 


Ugqada mbekweni. 
One who eats the remains of a meal without 
first obtaining permission. ; 


This saying is used of an uncalled-for ex- 
pression of opinion. 

Ukaulela inkawu ziyakasela. 

You disturb monkeys on their way to drink. 

This saying is used to express uncalled-for 
interference. 

Umafa evuka njengenyanga. 

It dies and rises like the moon. 

Said of any question that springs up again 
after it is supposed to be settled. 

Akuko nkanga idubula ingeti. 

There is no wormwood that comes into 
flower and does not wither. 

A proverb descriptive of the life of man. 

Unyawo alunampumlo, 

The foot has no nose. 

This proverb is an exhortation to he hospi- 
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table. It is as if one said, Give food to the 
traveller, because when you are on a journey 
your foot will not be able to smell out and 
avoid a man whom you have turned from your 
door, but to your shame it may carry you to his. 

Uzicandele umgalagala. 

You have exposed yourself. 

This saying is applied as a warning not to 
give anything to an importunate person, as he 
would very likely be encouraged thereby to 
continue asking for more. 

Inkala ixingetyeni. 

The crab has stuck fast between the stones 
at the entrance of its hole. 

Said of any one who is involved in diffi- 
culties of his own creation, or of one who 
raises an argument and is beaten in it. 

Ubopelele inja enkangeni. 

He has fastened a dog to a shrub. 

This saying is used to denote a very greedy 
person, one who is so greedy as to fasten his 
dog to a shrub that the animal may not beg 
for food while he is eating. The shrub de- 
noted is the very common one that is covered 
with yellow flowers at midsummer. 

Yimbini yezolo yakwa Gxuluwe. 
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Guluwe’s two of yesterday. 

This is a saying of any one who goes away 
promising to return, and does not do so. It 
had its origin in an event which happened 
five generations back. Guluwe was a hunter 
of great renown, who crossed the Kei with 
Khakhabay, the great-grandfather of the late 
Sandile. No man was ever so skilful and 
successful in the pursuit of game as he. But 
when Khakhabay took possession of the Ama- 
tolas, which he purchased from the Hottentot 
chieftainess Hoho, he found them infested by 
great numbers of bushmen. One day Guluwe, 
who had two young men with him, killed an 
eland, but while he was still shouting his cry 
of triumph: “Tsi! ha! ha! ha! ha! the 
weapons of Khakhabay!” he was surprised 
by a number of these inhuman abatwa. They 
said: “ Look at the sun for the last time, you 
‘shall kill no more of our game.” Guluwe 
offered them a large quantity of dacha (a 
species of wild hemp, used for smoking) for 
his ransom. One of the abatwa was unwilling 
to spare him, but all the rest agreed. They 
kept him with them while he pretended to 
send the two young men for the dacha, but 
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privately he told them not to return. The 
bushmen then commenced to eat the eland. 
They ate that day, and all that night, 
never ceasing to watch Guluwe. The next 
morning they asked him when the young men 
would be back with the dacha, and he replied 
that he did not expect them before sunset. 
The abatwa, gorged with meat, then lay down 
to sleep, all except the one who advised that 
Guluwe should not be spared. That one 
watched a while longer, but at length he too 
was overcome by drowsiness. Guluwe then 
with his assagai put one after another to death, 
until, forgetting himself, he shouted his cry: 
“Tsi! ha! ha! ha! ha! Izikali zika Rarabe !” 
This awakened the bushman who had advised 
that he should be killed; he now sprang to 
his feet and escaped, calling out as he ran with 
the speed of the wind: “I said this Guluwe of 
the Khakhabays should be destroyed ; you who 
are dead have perished through not following 
my advice.” 
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world,” that whenever, in the story of the 


Old Testament, there is reference to the 
burnt offering, or the sin-offering, or the 
peace-offering, these thoughts shall lead at 
-once to Calvary, and to Him whom St. 
John Baptist had pointed out as ‘‘ the 
Lamb of God,” and who was there ‘‘led as 
a lamb to the slaughter.” To a mind thus 
trained, the finding of a Lamb on the 
throne in heaven, in St. John’s vision, 
will be no unmeaning picture, but will con- 
vey @ true idea. 

One cannot close this rapid consideration 
-of the first part of our subject, without a 
word as to the value in bringing out the 
unity of Holy Scripture, of every glimpse 
-of certain root-thoughts as they recur again 
and again throughout the history of the 
Kingdom of God. This may be illustrated 
by means of the tree of life. We find it 
in Eden, as the food whereby man would 
have attained to immortality if he had re- 
mained sinless. It reappears in the heav- 
-enly Jerusalem, where to eat of it is the 
reward of ‘‘him who overcometh.” And 
through both dispensations, runs this prin- 
ciple, whereby is associated the idea of 
-access to God, and high spiritual blessing, 
with the act—indispensable to physical life 
—of eating and drinking. 

From the time when upon the Mount, 
those who were to be called to minister in 
the Priest’s office, together with the seventy 
-elders ‘‘saw God, and did eat and drink,” 
all through the Levitical sacrifices, and 
down to the Christian altar where the faith- 
fal are nourished by ‘‘the living bread 
which came down from heaven,” this prin- 
ciple may be clearly discerned. Surely we 
cannot, without great loss, overlook, in the 
Old Testament, any of this significant 
teaching which leads so directly to Christ ; 
‘indeed, are we not bound to search through 
everything recorded there for ‘‘Him of 
whom Moses and the prophets did write ’’? 

Without at all meaning to convey the 
thought that either Testament is to be 
studied by itself, there are certain consid- 
-erations which especially apply to the New 
Testament, and which go to make up the 
teacher’s point of view. 

The New Testament was given to estab- 
lish the faith, not to form it; given, that 
we might know the certainty of those things 
which we have believed. Christianity is 
-older than its documents. An eminent 
-divine in the American Church has recently 
said, ‘‘ Christianity was not evolved from 


the New Testament ; the books grew out of | . 


it. First in order came the Church ; she 
was established, organized, fully equipped 
and at her work, before one line of the New 
Testament was penned. The gospels, acts, 
-epistles, were written for people already 
living in full communion with the Catholic 
Church, and instructed in her faith and 
usages. These historical documents then 
‘cannot be understood without reference to 
the historical body out of which they came, 
and for which they were designed.” 

With this thought well in mind of when 
the evangelists wrote, that St. Luke’s 
Gospel was probably given to the Church 
about thirty years after the Ascension of our 
«Lord, St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s a few 
years earlier, and St. John’s Gospel later 
than a.p. 85, it will be apparent to the 
teacher that the Creeds of the Church must 
he his guide and his safeguard in what per- 
tains to fundamental doctrine. He will not 
expect to find in the New Testament a com- 
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peudium of theology, or a system of teach- 
ing lying on the surface which the devout 
and humble-minded student shall perceive 
by a kind of instinct. The gospels are es- 
sentially a biography, the life of God in 
the flesh. How prayerfully it is to be 
studied, how lovingly brooded over, is 
apparent, when we consider that this pattern 
life is to be lived over again, in and by us, 
that we must strive to catch its spirit, to dis- 
cover the hidden principles that underlie 
those words and deeds which the Holy 
Ghost selected to be left upon record for 
the Church. How opposite these principles 
are to our worldly ways and maxims is 
made plain by the fact that constantly our 
Lord met the circumstances of life and the 
reasoning of men in a way quite contrary to 
our natural expectations as to what He would 
do or say. Stier suggests that in this his- 
torical picture of the Lord’s life and work, 
we may feel sure that the divinely-guided 
selection from such a vast store of material, 
embraced mainly, the beginnings and turn- 
ing-points, the buds and germs of develop- 
ment, and he adds that the Acts of the 
Apostles is a perfect pattern of the skill and 
truthfulness which should mark such an 
historical condensation. 

Secondly, How shall the Prayer Book 
be used to explain and illustrate the Bible ? 

As there remains time for only the brief- 
est consideration of this division of our sub- 
ject, we will give it to a glance at some 
aspects in which the Prayer Book teaches 
us to regard the Psalms; and how a study 
of the history of the Church as far as it is 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, may 
be helped by connecting with it the study 
of the Prayer Book. 

The Church gives us the Psalter as a 
manual of devotion, our inspired means of 
speaking to God. It is, moreover, our in- 
heritance from the Church of God under 
the old covenant, a visible bond showing 
its unity under both dispensations. The 
Bishop of Central New York, in his preface 
to the ‘‘ Treasury of the Psalter,” a publica- 
tion of exceeding value to the teacher, 
uses these words: ‘‘The Psalms were evi- 
dently designed to be an intelligible guide 
to the Christian life, both inward and out- 
ward; an aid in all the exercises and 
seasons of devotion; an authoritative ex- 
pounder and sanction to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and a source of singular 
illumination to the progress and teaching 
of the Gospel of the Kingdom among men 
The Psalms were not only ar- 
ranged for the temple service; they were 
prepared by the Holy Spirit for the use of 
the Son of God in our flesh. And, there- 
fore, being fitted for Him who is the per- 
fect man, they are fitted for humanity in its 
whole breadth and extent, and in all the 
ages of its duration. The Psalter is the 
book of prayer and praise of the Church 
of all ages, because it is the Prayer Book of 
our Lord and Master and Redeemer.” 

A few words on the Acts of the Apostles. 
Although the Bible contains all that is 
necessary to be believed, there must be a 
rule of faith to interpret aright the sense of 
Holy Scripture. The Church is the witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ, and in the Creed 
she gives us Scripture interpreted by tradi- 
tion. This teaching we find more fully 
developed and explained in her service 
books, which have been the growth of ages. 
In the Anglican branch of the Church it is 
embodied in her Book of Common Prayer, 


and we shall find this volume an intelligible 


commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. 
which is the ecclesiastical part of the New 
Testament, the record to which we should 
go for our conceptions of what is essential 
to the being of the Church of God. We 
find there that as she is both visible and in- 
ward, so in all pertaining to her there is this 
twofold character. The divine life be- 
stowed upon her at Pentecost came not un- 
seen and unknown, but with ‘‘outward 
visible sign of the inward spiritual grace.” 
As the gospels, of which the Acts is the 
historical continuation, tell us of what our 
Lord ‘‘ began” to do upon earth, so the 
Acts tell us of how, after His Ascension, He 
continued working with the apostles, and 
our Prayer Book teaches us to claim for 
their successors His sacred promise to be 
with them officially unto the end of the 
world. 

The Acts may best be studied by a divis- 
ion into subjects, ¢.g., the founding of the 
Church ; references to, and teaching about 
the sacraments; the government of the 
Church; her threefold ministry; and a 
search for hints concerning Church cus- 
toms; all recorded examples of worship, 
etc. And let us be sure in guiding our 
Sunday-school children through a study of 
the Apostolic Church, that they look for 
the explanation of the marvellous life which 
thrilled her, to the simple statement given 
in the Acts, as to its source : ‘‘They con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in. prayers.” 


PROVERBS FROM CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Some of our missionaries have collected 
a number of Central African proverbs. 
Many of them appear as old friends in a 
new dress, but most have a freshness of the 
soil about them. Others, again, are as 
prosy as—well, as proverbs ought not to be. 
A few of them are as follows : 

He that injures another injures himself. 

He who forgives is victor in the dispute. 

We should not treat others with con- 
tempt. 

An inmate that cannot be tamed (said of 
fire). 

The sword does not know the head of the 
blacksmith (who made it). 

A mischief-maker will not do to tell 
secrets to. 

If the whole assembly of the town con- 
vene, they find no sacrifice to make against 
sorrow. 

Though many guests be absent, it is the 
cheerful man we miss. 

He who harasses one, teaches him strength. 

The pig has wallowed in the mire, he is 
seeking a clean person to rub against (said 
of disgraced persons who wish to keep good 
company). 

A strong man without economy is the 
father of laziness. 

Help to the end is the help we must give 
to a lazy man. 

A bribe puts the judge’s eyes out, for a 
bribe never speaks the truth. 

The thread follows the path of the needle. 

A stubborn man gets into trouble, a pli- 
able man is imposed on. 

The vaulted tomb frightens old men. 

A scorpion stings with his tail, a saucy 
servant with his eye. 

He fled from the sword and hid in the 
scabbard., 
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‘half a dozen communicants. This number 
He who claps for a fool to dance is no/| has grown at the rate of about one hundred 
better than a fool. annually, so that the parish now numbers 
It may be long, but a lie will be detected. about 300 communicants. 
Ashes fly in the face of the thrower. The new church edifice which they are 
Ear, hear the other side. about to erect on the corner of Tracey 
If the elephant may get angry, so may | Avenue and Tenth Street, will be of rock- 
the ant. faced Colorado red-stone ; the lantern will 


Don’t hang your troubles on my neck. 
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TRINITY CHURCH, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Just three years ago, the parish of Trinity 
church, Kansas City, was organized, the 
first service being held by the Rev. Robert 
Talbot, the present rector, in a little hall on 
the corner of Ninth Street and Forest Av- 
enue. At this service fifteen persons were 
present. There was a nucleus of about 


roof of red tile. The cloister gives access 
to a transept entrance. The style of build- 
ing will be of Norman Gothic, massive walls, 
deep reveals to windows and heavy voussoir 
stones to all arches, producing a very solid 
effect. 

The interior will be finished in cherry 
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be built of terra cotta and a Roman tile | 
brick made expressly for the purpose, the 


wood of a deep red color, and harmonizing. 
with the finish of walls, which will be cov- 
ered with terra cotta tile of churchly de- 
sign, twelve inches square, as also, the four 
massive arches which spring from large 
dwarf stone columns and support the lan- 
tern at the intersection of nave and tran- 
septs. The ceiling of the church, as also 
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lantern, will be of golden yellow Georgia 
pine wood, producing a pleasing contrast to 
the deep red of trusses, purlines and con- 
structive.parts of the roof. The lantern will 
be ‘pierced with small windows above the 
main roof line, in which will be put cathe- 
dral glass of an amber shade, casting a 
golden light into the body of the building; 
the rich decoration of the walls of the 
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CHAPTER XV. 


PROVERBS AND FOLK-LORE. 


THE Ewe-speaking peoples, like most races of West 
Africa, have a large collection of proverbs, one, at least, 
being provided for almost every circumstance in life; a 
peculiarity which is common to most peoples who have 
made but little progress in civilization, and amongst 
whom these trite aphorisms have great weight. The 
following are given as specimens :— 


is 


ae) 


op) 


Stone in the water-hole does not feel the cold. 
(Answers to our “‘ Habit is second nature.”) 


. He who has to carry does not walk bent. 
. The hunchback does not sleep on his back. 
. He whose hand can meet no chair, sits on the 


ground. 


. If the short mat is not in a man’s hand, he sleeps 


standing. 


(These are used to mean, ‘‘ Accommodate your- 
self to circumstances.”’) 


. A poor man can never become a priest. 
. Nobody sits by a fire aud cries. 


(This refers to the smoke from a wood fire 
getting into the eyes and giving the appearance 
of tears. It is used in the sense of, “ Do not 
judge by appearances.”) 


18. 
19. 


20. 
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. Two eyes one has, but two things one does not 


see. 


. Two ears you have, but two things you do not 


hear. 


. Two arms you have, but two kinds of work you 


do not do at once. 


. No one chases two birds. 


(These mean, “‘ You cannot do two things at 
once.” 


. Two men are not blockheads. 


(Answers to, “‘ Two heads are better than one.”) 


. One man cannot serve two masters. 

. A child and water are not together. 

. Poor and rich do not go together. 

. Water and fire are not together. 

. If a pregnant woman falls, the child in the womb 


answers. 
(Means that nothing can be so carefully con- 
cealed that it will not be discovered, and is 
equivalent to “ Murder will out.”) 
Whoever goes abroad does not hear family news. 
As the child has not seen what happened before 
his birth, let him be satisfied with having it told 
him. 
The stick you have in your hand is that with 
which you strike the snake. 
(Means, “‘ Make the most of your opportunities. ) 


. Two kings do not rule in one town. 

. A lurking dog does not lie in the hyena’s lair. 

. The goat does not pass the leopard’s door. 

. If the mouse be ever so drunk, he does not go to 


sleep in the cat’s bed. 
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25. 


(26. 


Bi 
28. 


29. 
30. 


30. 
36. 


of. 
38. 
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Clothes are men. 

(Equivalent to, “The tailor makes the man.”) 

If the eloth be greasy, it is not burnt. 

(Means, ‘‘ Things might be worse.”) 

Riches buy slaves, but not life. 

If the boy says he wants to tie water with a string, 
ask him if he means the water in the pot or in 
the lagoon. 

(Means, ‘‘ Answer a fool according to his folly.”) 

No child of man knows the day of his death. 

The fowl in the coop does not know the day of his 
death. 

(These refer to the uncertainty of life, but the 
second is used to remind slaves that they are 
liable to be sold at any time.) 


. A poor man’s son does not brag. 
. Cowries are men. 


(Equivalent to, ‘‘ Money makes the man.”) 


. The dog does not look in the room and say—‘‘Is 


that your father’s property, or your mother’s ?” 


. Have you ever buried a hunchback, and gone 


home ? 

(These two are used to inquisitive persons, and 
the second means that they might be curious to 
know in what position a hunchback would be 
laid in the grave.) 

The guest does not surpass the host. 

If water falls on a stone it does not trickle 
through it. 

Fire devours the grass, but not the roots. 

When the leopard sleeps you might think him 
dead. 
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fe The shepherd's staff does not kill the sheep. 
40. The lash that drives the herd does not kill them. 
41. ‘The plantation owner takes away the wood, but 
not the rope. 

(The cut brushwood belongs to the man who 
clears the ground, and this proverb supposes the 
case of such a person finding some of the wood 
tied up in a bundle by somebody else, ready for 
removal, It is used in the sense of, “ Take only 
what is your own,” and also in that of, “Do not 
act in hot haste.”) 

42. The death of the suicide cannot be avenged. 
43. A crab cannot become a bird. 

(Equivalent to, ‘You cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.”) 

44, The elephant’s tail is short, but with it he drives 
off the flies. 

45. A cask of rum cannot roll itself. 

46. A large shell (of the cowry species) cannot buy 
goods to the value of even two cowries. 

(The large cowry shells are not circulated as 
money. Equivalent to “ Little and good.”) 

47. Nobody takes a trinket and hangs it round the 
neck of a wild bird. 
48. What hangs in the hand goes not to the well. 

(Baskets with handles are carried in the hand, 
while other articles, such as water-pots, are 
carried on the head. The proverb means, ‘“‘ No 
one fetches water in a basket.) 

49. Nobody unroofs the house in the town to roof the 
house in the plantation. 

(The town house is the ordinary abode, that in 
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the plantation being only a temporary shelter, 
used by the family during the intervals of rest 
from work.) 

To despise one’s equal is to despise oneself. 

The hater is the murderer. 

One tree does not make a forest, 

(Answers to our, ‘ One swallow does not make 

a summer.”) 
¥ire burns property, but not iron. 
The white ant devours everything except stones. 
The crocodile’s child does not die by drowning. 

(Equivalent to, ‘“ What is one man’s meat’ is 
another man’s poison.”) 

The bird with a long biil eats things that are 
far off. 
Nobody takes a tortoise or a crab to make a pad. 

(The pad here referred to is that used to protect 
the head from the load carried on it.) 

The stranger’s son makes people angry. 

(Refers to foreigners offending the prejudices of 
natives by laughing at their customs, which the 
young are more prone to do than the old; hence 
“stranger's son.”) 


. Talk in the house makes no man excel. 


(Equivalent to, “ Deeds, not words.’’) 


. Politeness engenders friendship. 

. An empty hand does not go to market. 

. The night comes on, then runs the mouse. 

. The rat does not come out in the daylight. 

. If you are an orphan, and somebody gives his child 


instruction, take care to listen, so that you may 
profit by it. 
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To the potter belong the broken pieces. 

(Means that nobody buys spoiled goods.) 

Two big fish do not drink water in the hollow of 
one rock. 

The poor man gets no goods without security. 

Rain rolls things, but not stones. 

The last one locks the door. 

The part of the stick that is in the fire will be 
burned. 

(Used to mean that punishment only falls on 
the guilty.) 

Two men of sense do not try to divide three 
cowries. 
The cock does not crow in the desert. 

(Refers to the fact that’a traveller can always 
know when he is approaching habitations by the 
crowing of cocks. This proverb and the next 
one are equivalent to our, “There is no smoke 
without fire.”) 

The palm-branch does not open its mouth without 
cause. 

(Refers to the rustling noise made by palm- 
branches when agitated by the wind, which can 
be heard for some little distance.) 

The diver does not know what is going on behind 
him. 

(Used to a person who is seen without his being 
aware of it.) 

Although a man looks back, he does not know 
what is on his back. 

Follow the customs of your father. What he did 
not do, avoid doing, or you will harm yourself, 
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. One man kills the elephant, and many villages 


eat it. 

(When an elephant is killed, a rare occurrence 
now, as they have all been driven far inland, it 
is usual to divide the meat among the people of 
the neighbouring villages. The proverb is used 
to show that one person may benefit many.) 

What went into the belly yesterday is not in the 
mouth to-day. 

The eyes see things, but eat them not. 

Where war is, there the drum will be. 

Who wants to eat does not sit still. 

The soup is sweet to the cat's mouth, even though 
she has no hand with whieh to raise it. 

(Means, “So long as you have enough to eat, 
do not grumble at the mode in whieh it is put 
before you.”) 

Distant fire-wood is good fire-wood. 

(Something like our, “ Distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view.”) 

Nobody tells a sick man that he ought not to 
eomplain. 


. A boy looks for things, but not for golo’s eggs. 


(The golo is a kind of erane that builds its nest 
in the depths of impenetrable swamps. Means, 
“No one attempts the impossible.”) 

If the thief steals stolen goods, the dispute is not 
far off. 

(Equivalent to, “‘ Two of a trade never agree.”) 

A small thing is in your hand, but even that ean 
make much lod flow. 

(Refers to the serious injuries that may be in- 
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flicted with a small knife, and is used in the 
sense of, “Little beginnings often have big 
endings. ”’) 


. A dog gnaws bones, but not stones. 
89. 


Your grandmother does not correct you; she sends 
you to your mother. 

(Is a mode of telling people to mind their own 
business, the bringing up of a child being the 
business of the mother, though here, as else- 
where, grandmothers sometimes interfere to spoil 
the child.) 

If the boy leaves his father’s house, he cannot go 
to that of his mother. 

(Boys remain under the care of the mother 
until they are old enough-to be of service to 
the father, when they leave the maternal roof 
and live in the father’s house. Is used to mean 
that the past is irretrievable.) 

He who goes to the father need not go to the 
mother. 

(The father being the superior.) 


. If the agriculturist does not go to his neighbour's 


plantation (and see him at work), he says, “I 
alone am working.” 

A seller of herbs does not sell them as grass. 

(Mcans that nobody depreciates the value of his 

own wares.) 

He who works for himself can do as he pleases. 

Nobody makes a bargain to take the burden and 
pay the debts. 

A small calabash does not sound like a big one. 
(Is used to braggarts.) 
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. Nobody eats cactus. 
. The python swallows creatures, but not porcu- 


pines. 


(Used when a person is trying to make use 
of another as a “ cat’s-paw.”) 


. The deaf and dumb man does not know when 


you call him. 

A tree lopped of its branches does not move in 
the wind. 

Blood is surely in a person’s mouth before he 
swallows saliva. 

(The Ewe native believes that by gathermg 
saliva in the mouth he excites the blood, and 
to swallow saliva, instead of ejecting it, is a 
sign of anger or disgust. The proverb is some- 
thing like our, “Coming events throw their 
shadows before them.”) 

The big water-pot goes not to the well. 

(Used in the sense of, “The more haste, the 
less speed.” The big water-pot here referred 
to is the large one that is half-buried in the 
ground near the house, and which contains the 
household supply of water for the day. It is 
filled with the water brought in smaller pots 
from the well, or spring, by the women.) 

Take care, robbers, there is a sword in Dahomi. 

(Used as a warning.) 

A boy counts things, but he does not count sand. 
A boy can count cowries, but he cannot count the 
stars. 

(Sand and stars are commonly used to express 
a countless multitude.) 
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If a thorn goes into your foot, the hand pulls it 
out; but if a thorn goes into your hand the 
foot cannot pull it out. 

If corn is put in the sun to dry, and not watched, 
will not the goats eat it ? 

(Used to reprove carelessness or imprudence.) 

Every palm-leaf falls separately. 

One palm-nut spoils all the palm-nuts. 

(The red nuts of the wine-palm are used in 
stews, and one bad one spoils the whole mess. 
Used in much the same way as our, “ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.”) 

One belly eats something, another gets fat on it. 

Fowls do not bring forth stones. 

(Used to a person who is handling a fragile 
article roughly or carelessly.) 


. The mouth talks plenty that the heart does not 


say. 


. Mouse sitting in the palm-oil and lizard’s head 


suspicious. 

(The head of the male lizard is something of 
the colour of palm-oil. The proverb means 
that a suspicious person will always find 
something to suspect.) 

The fruit falls under the tree. 

(Equivalent to, “As you have sown, so you 
will reap.”) 

An amiable person is never good-for-nothing. 
The head does not sit under, so that a knee can 
put on a lit. 

(Used to check arrogance and assumption.) 

Boy, I bind a tooth-amulet round your neck ; but 
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you cannot trust yourself under the fangs (of a 
wild beast). 

(The tooth-amulet is to guard the wearer from 
beasts of prey. The proverb is used to check 
rashness, or over-confidence.) 

118. If the mouse gnaws stones, then the melon is 
frightened. 

119. Respect the elders, they are our fathers. 

120. Stones are heavy, but the pounding-stone is 
heavier. 

(Refers to the stone pestle used for pounding 
corn, which is very heavy in proportion to its 
size. The proverb is equivalent to our, “Do 
not judge by appearances.”) 


The fables in vogue amongst the Hwe-speaking 
peoples, and of which there are a great number, are 
always material, and are in no way connected with 
metaphor. They are tales pure and simple, are not 
ilesigned to account for events, or for phenomena in 
nature or life, and have no analogy with the moral 
fables which were once popular in Europe, and of which 
those of Atsop afford an example. They are merely 
stories of the adventures of beasts and birds, to whom 
the Ewe-speaking native ascribes a power of speech, and 
whose moral nature he conceives to be at least as analo- 
gous to that of man as their physical nature. This form 
of myth is probably primary, the allegory and moral 
lesson being added when a more advanced stage of 
civilization is reached. 


These fables are usually recounted on moonlight 
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. Baba waékot’a kizimba dzulu ya m’ayu. 
Father nailed a beehive upon the baobab tree. 
Ni p'ula. : 
It is the nose, 


. Bamba k’a lwayo. 
(Mr.] Flat has no foot [pat]. 
Ni iwe. 
It is a rock. 


Choga m’zinga ts’ulu. 

(Mr.] Fungus, going about the hillock. 
Ni sékiro. 
It is the ear. 


. Enda na kuno na-mi nenda na kuno, hukatunganane mugolokolo-ni. 
You go this way, and I go that, and meet at the giant-bean stalk. 
Ni fiho za kipesa. 
The sticks in the house wall. 


5. Fumo ra Mwa-Tela ridunga kosi-kosi. 


Mwa-Tela’s spear prods at either end. 
Ni wuts’i. 
It is a pestle, 


6. Fw-alume ahahu, akiuka mumwenga, k’afurya wari. 


On 


We are three men, (but) when one (of us) goes away, we get no ricc 
to eat. 


Ni mafigo.* 
It is the three stones of the hearth. 


[* Rikiuka mwenga garya mairi mut’u k’aadima kugit/ira chakurya: When 
e is gone, a man cannot cook food with the two that remain.] 


10. 


11 
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. Hawe nereka. 


Grandmother, carry me on your back [like a babe]. 
. Ni uriri. 
It is a bedstead. 


. K’akilumika. 


It is not to be bitten. 


Ni kikokora. 
It is the elbow. 


. K’akioneka. 


It is not visible. 
Ni k’ogo. 
It is the back of the head. 


K’akiuka-ts’i. 

It never rises up from the ground. 
Ni kisima. 
It is a well. 


Katango-tango iwe-ni. 
A sort of a tiny melon on a rock. 


Ni nundu ya ng’ombe. 
It is the hump of a cow. 


Kodza ra mugandi régandiza-ts’i yosi. 
The sycamore leaf has extended over the whole land, 
[Probably, Ni k’umbi-k’umbi ya dzitso. 
It is the eyelid.—ComPiLer. ] 
Usiku ukidza nindalala. 
When evening comes I shall go to sleep. 


K’uku wa baba ugw'‘za miya-ni. “ 
Father’s fowl has laid among the thorns. 

Ni ndimu. 

It is a lime-fruit. 


Kubuma k’anda-k’anda. 

Slapping out along-side [as children playing in a stream]. 
Ni m’oho. 
It is fire. 


Kurima m’nda m’bomu ela ukadza vuna loya. 

Cultivating a big patch, but you come to reap (only) a handful. 
Ni nyere. 
It is the hair (when it is being shaved), 
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. Kwenda tsembera hata nikiangira nyumba-ni suti p’aka wa baba ku- 
m’gwira mukira. 
Walking about, at Jast I came into the house, and there was nothing 
for it but to catch hold of father’s cat by the tail. 


Ni k’aha ya madzi, kuhekera. 
It is the water-ladle, to dip (the water) out with. 
. Magoma mairi k’agalam’sanya. - 
‘Two cows (lit. full-grown females), [and yet] they never salute. 
Ni nyumba mbiri za kure na kure. 
It is two houses that are far apart. 
Magoma mairi lwanda-ni. 
Two cows, in the open field. 
Ni mahombo. | 
It is the breasts. 
Magoma méri, kushindana ! 
Two cows a-racing ! 
Ni magulu. 
It is the legs. 
Mbala na mwana-we madzakugonyeza k’unde-zo. 
The antelope and her young one have finished up your beans for you. 
Ni sago na lwalwa. 
It is the upper and nether millstonc. 
Mudhao mure k’aufunga k’uni. 
A long bond [indeed, but it] binds not the firewood. 


_ Ni ngira. 
It is a path. 


2, Mwa-Mbita, kilolongo! 


Son of Mbita, [put them] in a row! 


Ni viguzo zha kipesa. 
It-is the posts in the house-wall. 


THE END. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
PROVERBS. 


Tae Yorubas have an extraordinary number of pro- 
verbial sayings, and regard a knowledge of them as a 
proof of great wisdom, whence the saying, ‘‘A counsellor 
who understands proverbs soon sets matters right.” 
They are in constant use, and another saying runs, 
‘*‘ A proverb is the horse of conversation. When the 
conversation droops a proverb revives it. Proverbs 
and conversation follow each other.” Several of the 
proverbs given in the volume on the Ewe-speaking 
peoples are known to and used by the Yoruba-speak- 
ing peoples; but they have hundreds of others which 
appear to be peculiar to themselves, and from these 
the following are taken as examples :— 


1. Secrets should never be told to a tattler. 

2. What is not wished to be known is done in 
secret. 

3. He who has done something in secret, and sees 
people talking together, thinks they are talking of his 
action. 

4, A whisperer looks suspiciously at the forest 
when he hears a noise, but the forest does not tell 
tales. 
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5. Rags make up a pad. 

6. Continual sweepings make a dust-heap. 

7. One here: two there: a great crowd. 

8. One here: two there: the market is filled up. 


(Nos. 5 to 8 are equivalent to our ‘“ Many a mickle makes a muckle.”) 


9. Boasting is not courage. 

10. He who boasts much cannot do much. 

11. Much gesticulation does not prove courage. 

12. It is easy to cut to pieces a dead elephant. 

(Nos. 9 to 12 resemble our ‘* Deeds, not words.”’) 
~ 13. “I nearly killed the bird.” No one can eat 
nearly in a stew. 
(Answers to “ Catch your hare before you cook him.”) 


14. A hog that has wallowed in the mud seeks a 
clean person to rub against. 

15. A man in a white cloth is never looked for in 
the palm-oil market. 

(Is something akin to “ You cannot touch pitch without being 

defiled.”) 

16. The cross-roads do not fear sacrifices. 

17. The sieve never sifts meal by itself. 

18. Disobedience will drink water with his hands 
tied up. 

19. Disobedience is the father of insolence. 

20. Calamity has no voice; suffering cannot speak 
to tell who is really in distress. 

21. He who owns the inner square of the house is 
the master of the outer. 

22. Peace is the father of friendship. 

23. Strife never begets a gentle child. 

24, He who forgives ends the quarrel. 
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25. A sharp word is as tough as a bow-string. A 
sharp word cannot be cured, but a wound may. 

26. A peacemaker often receives blows. 

27. There is no medicine against old age. 

28. The afomo (a parasitical plant) has no roots; 
it claims relationship with every tree. 

29. A man with a cough can never conceal him- 
self. 

30. Full-belly child says to hungry-belly child, 
*“* Keep good heart.” 

31. A jealous woman has no flesh upon her breast, 
for however much she may feed upon jealousy, she 
will never be satisfied. 

32. Houses that are not adjacent do not readily 
catch fire. 

33. Do not attempt what you cannot bring to a 
good end. 

34. Each coloured cloth has its name. 

35. He who marries a beauty marries trouble. 

36. A man of the town knows nothing about farm- 
ing, or the seasons for planting, yet the yam he buys 
must always be large. 

37. A witch kills but never inherits. 

33. Unless the tree falls you will never be able to 
reach the branches. 

39. Another's eye is not like one’s own. 

40. The bite of the sand-fly is not so bad as 
poverty. 

41. Poverty destroys a man’s reputation. 

42. A poor man has no relations. 

43. Poverty never visits a poor man without visiting 
his children also. 
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44. The white man is the father of merchants, and 
want of money is the father of disgrace. 

45. A man may be born to a fortune, but wisdom 
only comes with length of days. 

46. People think that the poor are not so wise as 
the rich, for if a man be wise, why is he poor? 

47. The appearance of the wise differs from that of 
the fool. 

48. The labourer is always in the sun, the planta- 
tion-owner always in the shade. 


(Answers to “ One sows, another reaps.”’) 


49. A lazy man looks for light employment. 

50. Laziness lends assistance to fatigue. 

51. The potsherd goes in front of the man who has 
taken embers on it from the fire. 


(Means that every enterprise requires a leader.) 


52. The partridge says: ‘‘ What business has the 
farmer to bring his cloth here?” (fearing it may be 
a bird-trap). The farmer says: ‘How could I go 
to my farm without my cloth ?” 


(This means that there are two sides to every question.) 


53. Ear, hear the other before you decide. 

54. He who annoys another only teaches him to 
strengthen himself. 

55. He who waits for a chance will have to wait 
for a year. 

56. When the jackal dies the fowls do not mourn, 
for the jackal never brings up a chicken. 

57. When fire burns in the bush, smuts fly into the 
town. 

(Answers to “ Evil communication corrupts good manners.) 
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58. Tale-bearing is the elder brother, vexation the 
younger. 

59. He who knows a matter beforehand confuses 
the har. 

60. Time may be very long, but a le will not go 
to forgetfulness. 

61. A lie costs nothing to a liar. 

62. A man walks calmly in the presence of his 
defamer ; a man walks proudly in the presence of his 
slanderer, when he knows that the slanderer has only 
twenty cowries in his house. 

63. To be trodden upon here, to be trodden upon 
there, is the fate of the palm-kernel lying in the 
road. 

64. The sole of the foot is exposed to all the dirt 
of the road. 

65. He who eats akashu does not know that a 
famine prevails. 


(Akashu is a large ball of agid?, and hence emblematic of plenty.) 


66. Consideration is the senior, calculation the 
junior, and wisdom the third-born. 

67. Want of consideration and forethought made 
six brothers pawn themselves for six dollars. 


(Instead of one brother pawning himself for the whole amount, in 
which case the others would be free to work and carn money with 
which to redeem him.) 


68. An obstinate man soon falls into disgrace. 

69. Inquiry saves a man from making mistakes. 
He who makes no inquiry gets himself into trouble. 

70. Though a man may miss other things, he never 
misses his mouth. 
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71. Not to aid one in distress is to kill him in your 
heart. 

72. Charity is the father of sacrifice. 

73. Covetousness is the father of disease. 

74. Never did our fathers honour an orisha of this 
kind. 


(Is used to discountenance innovations.) 


75. A white cloth and a stain never agree. 

76. Thorns do not agree with the foot. 

77. The stream may dry up, but the watercourse 
still keeps its name. 

78. When water is poured on the head it finds its 
way down to the feet. 

79. A gift is a gift, and a purchase is a purchase ; 
so no one will thank you for saying “I sold it you 
very cheap.” 

80. Hawks go away for the nesting-season, and 
fools think they have gone away for ever. 

81. Ashes fly back in the face of him who throws 
them. 


(Is equivalent to our ‘“‘ Curses come home to roost.”’) 


82. It is the path of the needle that the thread is 
accustomed to follow. 
83. If a matter be dark, dive to the bottom. 


84. He who is pierced with a thorn must limp off 
to him who has a knife. 
85. Every man’s character is good in his own eyes. 


(This resembles ‘‘ Self-praise is no recommendation.”’) 


86. Wherever a man goes to dwell, his character 
goes with him. 
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87. Frogs’ spawn does not attract the attention of 
the robber. 


(Frogs’ spawn is suppose to resemble a mass of beads.) 


88. The white ant may well admire the bird, for it 
loses its wings after flying for only one day. 

89. Gently! gently! still hurts the snail. 

90. A bribe blinds the judge’s eyes, for bribes never 
speak the truth. 

91. A witness speaks the truth; a witness is not a 
partisan. 

92. Iwo is the home of the grey parrot, Ibara the 
home of the hawk, but where is the home of the green 
parrot ? 

(Is used to persons making false pretences. ) 

93. Bank rises after bank, and ditch follows after 
ditch. When the rain falls into the ditch the banks 
are envious. 

(Is said of those who are dissatisfied with their station in life.) 

94. The strength of a mortar (made of wood) is not 
like the strength of a pot (made of clay). Place a 
mortar on the fire and it will burn; pound a yam in a 
pot and it will break. 


(Means that there is a proper use for everything.) 


95. When the monkey jumps from the tree he 
jumps into the house. 

(Inculcates the danger of leaving one’s proper station.) 

96. A tick having fixed itself on the mouth of a 
jackal, a fowl was asked to take it off; but the fowl 
knew that she was food for the jackal just as the tick 
was for her. 

97. Gossip is unbecoming in an elder. 
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98. Three elders cannot all fail to pronounce the 
word ekulu; one may say ektéilu, another ekulé, but the 
third will say ekulu. 


(Ekulu is the name of an antelope. The saying means that there is 
safety in a number of counsellors.) 


99. The younger should not thrust himself into the 
seat of the elders. 

100. The young cannot teach the elders traditions. 

101. As a calabash receives the sediment of the 
water, so must an elder exercise forbearance. 

102. A man does not run among thorns for nothing. 
Hither he is pursuing a snake or a snake is pursuing 
him. 

103. As no subject may keep a herald, so it is not 
every man who may own a palace. 

104. Everyone in the assembly has a name, but 
when you are summoned “in the name of the assem- 
bly” (instead of in the name of some individual in 
it) evil awaits you. 

105. A near neighbour need not say good-bye till 
to-morrow. 

106. A thing thrown forward will surely be over- 
taken, and a thing put in the ground will be there to 
be dug up; but if nothing has been thrown forward, 
what shall be overtaken? and if nothing has been 
buried, what shall be dug up? 


(Is used to inculcate provident habits.) 


107. The name given to a child becomes natural 
to it. 

108. Gold should be sold to him who knows its 
value. 
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109. Time is longer than a rope. 

110. The dawn does not come twice to wake a 
man. 

111. If clothes remain long in the bag they rot. 

112. The agbi (a bird with blue plumage) is the 
dyer in blue; the aluko (a bird with purple plumage) 
is the painter of purple; but the lekileki (the white 
crane) is the owner of the white cloth. 


(Means each to his own pursuits.) 


113. When the rain fell upon the parrot the aluko 
rejoiced, thinking that the red tail of the parrot 
would be spoiled, but the rain only increased its 
brilliancy. 

114. The akala (vulture) smells the carrion, no 
matter how high in the air he may be. 

115. The bat hangs with his head down, watching 
the actions of the birds. 


(Is used to inculcate silent observation. ) 


116. He that has copper ornaments looks after the 
lime; he that has brass ornaments looks after the 
awedt. 


(The lime is used for cleaning copper an the awed: for cleaning 
brass.) 


117. Though the dengi is cold on the top, yet the 
inside is very hot. 
(Dengt is a kind of gruel made of pounded maize. The proverb means 

“ Do not judge by appearances.’’) 

118. A small bed will not hold two persons. _ 

119. The elephant makes a dust and the buffalo 
makes a dust, but the dust of the buffalo is lost in 
that of the elephant. 
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120. Though you appear very sharp you cannot 
tell nine times nine. 

121. A large morsel chokes a child. 

122. He who cannot lift an ant, and yet tries to 
hift an elephant, will find out his folly. 

123. He who tries to shake the trunk of a tree 
only shakes himself. 

124. The world is the ocean and mankind is the 
lagoon. However well a man can swim he cannot 
cross the world. 


(Nos. 119 to 124 are used to check presumption and over-confidence.) 


125. When the eya (a wild cat) has reached to the 
ferocity of the leopard he will kill animals to feed on. 

126. Though the fire is burning the walls do not 
shrink from it, and yet the fire is trying to burn the 
water. 
(Is said of persons who aim at the greater when they cannot 

accomplish the less.) 

127. The cry of the bird kegio does not reach the 

sky. 


(Is used of one whose opinion or advice is not valued.) 


128. Cocoa-nut is not good for a bird to eat. 


(This is used in the same way as our “sour grapes.” ) 


129. The bill-hook cuts the bush, but receives. no 
profit from the bush. It clears the road, but 
receives no profit from the road. The bill-hook is 
badly ‘bent, the bill-hook is badly bent. The bill- 
hook is bent; it pays five cowries to bind its neck 
(handle) with a ring. When the bill-hook reaches 
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its owner’s farm with the ring on its neck, it is 
girded tightly for new works. 


(This saying refers to the labour of slaves, which brings them no 
remuneration. In the original it forms a kind of verse. Thus:— 

Ada shan tgbo, 
Ko ri ere igbo. 
O ro ona, 
Ko ri ere ona. 
Ada da ida kuda, 
Ada da ida kuda. 

Ada da ; 0 fi arun gbadi o di oko olowo. 

Ada li eka cron gbadsa girt-girt.) 


130. The pot-lid is always badly off, for the pot 
gets all the sweet and the hd nothing but the steam. 


(‘ Pot-lid ” is here used to mean “ slave.”’) 


131. Job-work is not the slave’s first care; the 
master’s work has the first claim on his time. 

132. A slave is not the child of a tree (i.e., made of 
wood). When a slave dies his mother hears nothing 
of it, but when a free man dies there is mourning ; 
yet the slave, too, was once a child in his mother’s 
house. 

133. As the yam-flour was once a soft unripe yam, 
so was the slave once a child in his father’s house. 

134. Birth does not differ from birth; as the free 
man was born so was the slave. 

135. You find a hen in the market and hasten to 
buy her. Had she been worth keeping the owner 
would not have sold her. 


(This is said in warning to any man who is about to buy a female 
slave.) 
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136. He who gathers locust-fruit spends the money 
of death. 


(Is used to check rashness. The wood of the locust-tree breaks easily, 
and this proverb contemplates a man perched on a lofty limb to 
pick the fruit.) 

137. A hunchback is never asked to stand up 
straight. 

(That is, no one expects the impossible.) 

138. He who has only an eyebrow for a bow can 
never kill an animal. 

139. You cannot kill game by looking at it. 

140. When the hawk hovers the fowl-owner feels 
uneasy. 

141. No one carrying elephant-beef on his head 
should look for crickets underground. 


(Elephant-beef here means the food of the rich, and crickets that of 
the poor. The saying means that the rich should not stoop to 


petty gains.) 
142. No one should draw water from the spring in 
order to supply the river. 


(This means that no poor man should stint himself in order to make 
presents to the rich.) 


143. The glutton, having eaten his fill, then calls 


his companions to come also. 
144. If you are not able to build a house at once, 


you first build a shed. 
145. If one has not an adan (a large kind of bat), 


one sacrifices an ode (small bat). 
(Nos. 144 and 145 mean “ Do your best.”) 


146. If one is carrying water, and it gets spilt, so 
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long as the calabash is not broken one can still get 
more. 
(Is used to encourage those who think a disaster irreparable.) 


147. No snuff-seller likes to own that she sells bad 
tobacco, but all profess to sell tobacco as sweet as 
honey. 


(“ No one cries stinking fish.” ) 


148. The esuo (gazelle), claiming relationship with 
the ekulu (a large antelope), says his mother was the 
daughter of an ekulu. 

149. If you abuse the efu, you make the head of 
the awo ache. 


(The etu and the awo are two varieties of guinea-fowl. The proverb 
means that people do not like to hear their relations badly spoken 


of.) 


150. He runs away from the sword and hides him- 
self in the scabbard. 


(This answers to our “ Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” as the 
sword will return to the scabbard.) 


151. The sword shows no respect for its maker. 
152. The spoon, seeing death, ventures his head 
into it. 
(That is, into the boiling fluid. The proverb is used to check 
rashness. ) 


153. After the agbeji has saved men from starving, 
it is thought only fit to be cut into a common cala- 
bash. 


(The agbejt is a kind of calabash-gourd, which ripens early in the 
season, when vegetables are scarce. When over-ripe it is bitter to 
the taste. The saying is used to reprove ingratitude.) 
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154. The agbeji is never bitter in a large family. 


(This resembles “ Hunger is the best sauce.”) 


155. Leprosy, desiring to disfigure a man, attacks 
the tip of his nose. 
(Said of one who tells the faults of another in public.) 


156. The first-born is due to the sheep-owner. 

(This answers to “ Give to each one his due.” It refers to a custom 
by which, when ewes are put in charge of a shepherd, he receives 
in payment a certain proportion of the young, after the first-born.) 


157. Contraction of words conceals the sense. 


(The Yourabas talk habitually with great rapidity, contracting words, 
and often not giving themselves time to think of the proper word to 
use. Hence, the meaning of what they say is very often obscure, and 
their conversation is in consequence continually interrupted by the 
question “‘ Ogbo?” ‘Do you understand?” literally,‘ Do you hear?”) 


158. When the face is washed you finish at the 


chin. 
(This is a saying used when a dispute is ended. It means, “ Well, 
that’s settled.” ) 


159. No one should ask the fish what takes place 
on the land, nor should the rat be asked what takes 
place in the water. 

160. A large cock does not allow a small one to 
crow. 

161. A rock is the father of stones. 

162. Two rams cannot drink out of the same 
calabash. 

163. No one will throw away antelope-venison to 
pick up squirrel-meat. = - 

164, When the spider intends to attack you it 
encircles you with its web. 
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165. The deaf look with surprise at a speaker's 
mouth. 
166. Although you are about to die, need you split 


up the mortar for firewood ? Se 2, 


(Means, have some consideration for others. ) 


167. “To-day I am going; to-morrow I am 
going,’ gives the stranger no encouragement to 
plant the ahusa (a plant which bears fruit very 
rapidly). 

168. What good have the gods done to the hunch- 
back that he should name his child Orishagbemi (the 
gods have blessed me) ? 


(This means, why should one return thanks when unkindness only has 
been experienced ?) 


169. He who does not understand the cry of the 
palm-bird (ega) complains of the noise it makes. 


(Means that people are prone to contemn what they do not under- 
stand.) 


170. A large cock, crowing in the middle of the 
night, settles the dispute (as to what the time is). 

171. A lame man said the load on his head was 
not properly balanced, and was told “‘ Its unevenness 
began from the ground” (i.e., from his lame leg). 


(This is used to reprove those who find fault when the fault really lies 
with them.) 


172. When the bush is on fire the pigeon leaves 


the grass; when the fire is extinguished everyone 
returns home. 
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173. The akpena says to the cotton, ‘Do not hang 
your trouble round my neck.” 
(The ukpena is a kind of spindle, on which spun cotton is wound for 


sale. The proverb is used to one who is involving another in a 
difficulty.) 


174. The avo does not bear its load for ever; 
sooner or later it will put it down. 
(The aro is the hearth, or fire-place, consisting of three rounded 
cones of clay, between which the fire is lighted, and on which the 


eooking-pot rests. The proverb means, ‘Sooner or later matters 
must mend.”) 


175. Self-conceit deprives the wasp of honey. 

176. He who begs with importunity will obtain 
what he wants. 
"177. The pond stands aside, as if it were not 
related to the river. 


(Is used to reprove pride.) 


178. The ago (a striped rat noted for its cunning) 
is caught in a trap, how much more then the malaju 
(a water-rat remarkable for its stupidity). 

179. The ajao (flying-fox) is neither rat nor bird. 


(Is used of a person who remains neutral during a quarrel.) 


180. When a Mohammedan is not pinched with 
hunger he says, ‘‘ I never eat monkey.”’ 

181: The rat has no voice to call the cat to 
account. 

182. When the man on the stilts falls, another 
hand gets possession of the sticks. 

183. One man makes bill-hooks and others use them. 

184. If you send no one to the market the market 
will send no one to you. 
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185. There is no tallness among pigeons; they are 
all dwarfs. 

186. No one would expose fowls on the top of a 
rock in sight of a hawk. 

187. The rat does not show his companion the hole 


in the roof. 
(Each one for himself.) 


188. You cannot shave a man’s head in his 
absence. 


(This means that a matter cannot be settled in the absence of the 
people concerned.) 


_ 189. A bald-headed man does not care for a razor. 
190. A mouth not keeping shut, and lips not 
keeping close, bring trouble to the jaws. 


(Answers to our “ Speech is silver, but silence is gold.”’) 


191. With the forefinger one takes up the sauce. 

192. A chicken having been delivered from death 
(i.e., from the hawk) by being shut up, complained 
because it was not allowed to feed openly on the 
dust-heap. 

193. The dog that is known to be very swift is the 
one chosen to catch the hare. 

194, If the dog has his master behind him he will 
not be afraid of the baboon. 

195. An old dog cannot be taught. 

196. The butcher pays no regard to any particular 
breed of animals. 

(That is, “ All is fish that comes to his net.”) 


197. A rogue never closes the mouth of his wallet. 
198. The birdlime is the death of the bird. 
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199. When the shin-bone is not hurt, it says it 
has no flesh to protect it. 


(This means, “ You do not know what you can do till you try.”) 


200. Working in competition quickens the hands. 
201. The coloured calico deceives the country- 
cloth, but it is not really what the country-cloth takes 
it to be, for the thread is fine. 
(Country-cloth, that is, native-made cotton-cloth, is only dyed to 
disguise its coarseness, and it is here represented as imagining 


that coloured calico is coloured for the same reason. The proverb 
means that first impressions are often erroneous. ) 


202. He who goes into a river may fear, but the 
river does not fear. 
203. No one confesses that he has eaten yam with 


a knife that is missing. 
204. A fool of Ika and an idiot of Iluka meet 
together to make friends. 


(“« Birds of a feather flock together.” ) 


205. The palm of the hand deceives no one. 
(This answers to our “ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.”’) 
206. No matter how well an idol is made, it must 
have something to stand on. 
(Is used like our “ There is no smoke without fire.”) 
207. Though the host may be obliged to eat 


gbingbindo, the guest expects at least to be given a 
handful of corn. 


(The fruit of the gbingbindo is only eaten in time of famine. The 
proverb is used to check unreasonable demands.) 
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208. When a fish is killed its tail is put in its 
mouth. 
(Is said of those who reap the fruit of their own misdeeds.) 


209. Thanks are due to the shoulders which keep 
the shirt from slipping off. 

210. As one is walking, so is he met. 

211. The monkey is sure to tear the cloth of any- 
one who resembles himself. 

212. An accident is not like a result that is fore- 
seen. 

213. One lock does not know the wards of another. 

214, If the stomach is not strong, do not eat 
cockroaches. 

215. The pangolin dwelt in a forest, not in a 
plain. 

(This is a mode of saying that a person is bashful.) 

216. If a man powerful in authority should ill-treat 
you, smile at him. 

217. He who claps hands for a fool to nee is no 
better than the fool. 

218. When the agbali is overpowered, there remains 
only the strength of the arabi to be overcome. 
(The agbuli and arabi are two insects which, it is popularly believed, 

are always found in company.) 
219. The thumb cannot point straight forward. 


(Is used when a person has been detected in some deceit.) 


220. To prostrate oneself and keep the elbows close 
(to the side) does something for you. 


(This resembles our saying about holding a candle to the devil.) 


221. The trader never acknowledges that he has 
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sold all his goods. When asked, he will only say, 
‘‘ Trade is a little better.” 

222. Everything has a price, but who can put a 
price on blood ? 

223. Famine compels one to eat the fruit of all 
kinds of trees. 

(“‘ Necessity knows no law.”) 

224. A fugitive does not stop to pick the thorns 
from his foot, neither does he make choice of his 
sauce. 

225. The ground-pig (bandicoot) said: “I do not 
feel so angry with the man who killed me, as with 
the one who dashed me on the ground afterwards.” 

* (“Insult adds to injury.”) 

226. Never take hold of a man who has a drawn 
knife in his hand. 

227. By labour comes wealth. 

228, A thief is more merciful than a fire. 

229. Odofin tells a bigger lie than Aro. 

Aro says he dropped his needle in the water ; 
Odofin says he heard the splash of it. 

230. A knife cannot be so sharp as to sharpen its 
own handle. 

231. Joy has a small body. 

232. Number one always precedes number two. 

233. The horse never refuses a homeward gallop. 

. 234. The wife saying, “I am going to see my 
mother,’ deceives the husband. 

235. He who waits to see a crab wink will tarry 
long upon the shore. 

236. The butterfly that brushes against thorns will 
tear its wings. 
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237. If an orisha would kill a man for cooking an 
unpalatable soup, what would become of those who 
cook nothing at all ? 

238. A rat that has a navel is a witch. 

239. That which a child likes never injures its 
stomach. 

240. Quick loving a woman means quick not loving 


a woman. 
(“ Marry in haste and repent at leisure.”) 


241. One cannot show darkness by pointing it 
out. 

242. The greater covers the less. 

243. Ropes are entangled when goats are tied to 
the same post. 

244. Hilts are unconscious of the strain to which 
the blades are subjected. 

245. We say, “ Know it who can.”’ The knower 
will know. 

(“* The cap fits.”) 

246. Without bad news there is no sadness of 
heart. 

247. The dove would not eat the ground-nuts, or 
the crow the white beans. 


(‘One man’s food is another man’s poison.”) 


248. Health is the stepping-stone to wealth. 
249. Dada cannot fight, but he has a brave brother. 
250. As a girl is, so is her “ head-money.”’ 


Many of the proverbial sayings run in couplets, and 
resemble in construction some of those found in the 
Hebrew Book of Proverbs, the object heing to estab- 
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lish an antithesis between two consecutive lines, in 
which noun is made to answer to noun, and verb to 
verb. For instance, compare :— 


The simple inherit folly, 
But the prudent are crowned with knowledge. 


(Proverbs xiv. 18). 


A gracious woman retaineth honour, 
And strong men retain riches. 


(Proverbs xi. 16.) 


with the following Yoruba aphorisms :— 


l. 


2. 


3. 


abe 4 


NI 


Ordinary people are as common as grass, 

But good people are dearer than the eye. 

A matter dealt with gently is sure to prosper, 
But a matter dealt with violently causes vexation. 
Familiarity induces contempt, 

But distance secures respect. 


. The public assembly belongs to the town, 


But a select council belongs to the king. 


. Anger does nobody good, 


But patience is the father of kindness. 
Anger draws arrows from the quiver, 
But good words draw kola-nuts from the bag. 


. A fruitful woman is the enemy of the barren, 


And an industrious man is the foe of the lazy. 


- Beg for help, and you will meet with refusers ; 


Ask for alms, and you will meet with misers. 


. A wild boar in the place of a hog would ravage 


the town, . 
And a slave, made king, would spare nobody. 


. When there are no elders the town is ruined, 


And when the master dies the house is desolate. 
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10. The absence of powder converts a gun into a 
stick, 
And the death of a father causes the dispersion 
of his children. 
11. The sharpness of an arrow is not like that of a 
razor, 
And the wickedness of a horse is not like that 
of a man. 
12. A pistol has not a bore like a cannon, 
And a poor man has not money like a rich. 
13. Sorrow is after weeping, 
And mortification is after trouble. 
14, To-day is the elder brother of to-morrow, 
And a heavy dew is the elder brother of rain. 
15. A ram’s mane gives him a noble appearance, 
And a father’s honour makes a son proud. 
16. No one can separate the agbali from the arabi,* 
And no one can deprive a man of his inheritance. 


The Yoruba-speaking peoples are fond of composing 
punning sentences, made up of words having similar 
sounds but different meanings. Thus :— 

(1) Abebs ni ibe iku. 
Abeli ni ibe orun. 
Bi oru ba mu abebi ni ibe e. 

Abebi means a fan, an advocate, or an intercessor, 
and the above is 

An intercessor (with the gods) wards off death. 
An advocate (with the judge) wards off punish- 
ment. 
A fan wards off the heat when it is hot. 
* See Proverb 218. 
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(2) Igun tt ogun mt ko jo ti eqgun. Stabbing is 
not like pricking me with a thorn.” The play here 
is in the resemblance between the words igun, ogun, 
and egun. 

(3) Bi alapata ba pa eran, awon alagbata abu uli 
ajan. ‘When the butcher kills the animal the 
retailers cut it into pieces.” Here the play is upon 
the words alapata (butcher) and alagbata (pedlar, 
retailer, petty trader). 

(4) The following is on the words bata (shoes), 
Lata-Lata (an onomatopceic word like our ‘“ patter 
patter’), apata (rock), ajulabata (chief drummer), 
and lata (a long drum) :— 

Ojo pa bata, bata-bata-bata, li ori apata; li ode 
ajulabata, bata ni igi, bata li awo. 

‘The rain on the bata (shoes), goes patter, patter, 
patter, as on the apata (rock) ; in the street of ajula- 
bata, the bata (drum) is wood, the Lata (shoes) are of 
hide.” y 

(5) Igha dodo li agbado, igba ni?“ What supports 
the people if it is not maize?” Here the play is on 
wyba dodo and agbado. 

It is a favourite game to repeat as fast as pos- 
sible sentences difficult to pronounce, like the fol- 
lowing :— 

Iyan mu ire yo; ian vo ive vu. ‘ When there is 
famine the cricket is fat” (that is, is considered good 
enough to eat) ; ‘ when the famine is over the cricket 
is lean” (ie., is rejected). 

Kanakana ba kanakana ja, kanakana da kanakana. 
“The crow met the crow and fought, the crow beat 
the crow.” 

R 
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The two following are examples of a play of a 
different sort :— 


(1) The cry of the squirrel sounds like the word 
korokoro, whence “It was the squirrel’s own mouth 
that betrayed her, for when she had brought forth 
two young ones she carried them to the roadside and 
said, ‘‘ My children are very sound, very sound, very 
sound’ (Omo mi ve korokoro, korokoro, korokoro.) 

(2) The cry of the bush-fowl (partridge) resembles 
the words kiki ura, “nothing but fat”; hence the 
saying, “‘ With its mouth the bush-fowl declares its 
fatness, crying, ‘Nothing but fat! Nothing but 
fat.” (Kiki-ora! Kiki-ora.) 


Riddles are sufficiently common, but few of them 
are good. The following are examples :— 


Q. A small confined room, with hardly anything 
in it but pegs. 

A. The mouth, with the teeth. 

Q. An associate who cannot be tamed. 

A. Fire. 

Q. There is no market in which the dove with the 
prominent breast has not traded. 

A. The cowry. 

Q. A hen that has many chickens. 

A. The Milky Way. 

Q. Iam long and slim, I am engaged in commerce, 
and yet I never reach the market. 

A. The canoe (which carries the goods but stops 
at the landing-place). 
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great solemnity, within the palace, when she announced her 
intention of making a valuable present to each of the two 
princes. Two fine vases or covered vessels were placed on the 
table, and the two young men were called in; the elder was 
first directed to choose which he would have. He did so, and 
on opening the vase it was found to contain some beautiful 
gems and valuable ornaments. The younger, her own son, 
then opened his vase, and found it contained only a handful 
of earth. The queen then addressed the assembly, saying that 
the elder prince was to be advanced to high honour and riches 
in the land ; but, as the land could not be divided, the younger 
prince, who had received from God the handful of earth, 
should be her successor. (He eventually became king under 
the name of Radama II., but only reigned about eighteen 
months.) 


SECTION II.: RIDDLES AND CONUNDRUMS.—The second 
division of Mr. Dahle’s book consists of about three hundred 
Malagasy proverbs, here called “Shorter clever Speeches re- 
sembling Proverbs” ; but, as this branch of native wisdom and 
observation really requires a separate paper in order to do it 
justice, we shall not here give extracts from this part of the 
book. Besides which, it will be necessary to take illustrations 
from larger collections than this supplementary one from the 
work we are chiefly using as a text-book. 

The third and fourth sections of the book comprise a small 
collection of Malagasy riddles and conundrums, Fampanondnana 
and Safidy, the latter meaning “choosings,” two somewhat 
similar things being offered for choice in enigmatical language. 
Such playing upon words is a favourite amusement of the 


people; and, as some of them show considerable shrewdness a . 


few examples may be given, all of them beginning with the 
question, /zona ary izany ? (“What then is this ?”). 


1. At night they come without being fetched, and by day they are lost 
without being stolen ? 
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The stars ; for, according to the common belief, they go 
completely away from their places by day. 


2. Cut down, and yet not withering ? 
Hair, when cut off. 
3. Six legs and two feet (lit., soles”) ? 


Money scales, which have always three strings (legs) for each 
pan, which is called in native idiom its “tongue,” but in the 
riddle is compared to a foot. 


4. Lying on the same pillow, but not on the same bed ? 


The rafters of a roof, which lean on the same ridge-piece (or 
pillow), but rest (that is, the opposite sides) on different wall- 
plates (or beds). 


5. Coarse rofia cloth outside and white robe inside? 


The manioc root, which has a brown skin, but very white 
floury substance, here contrasted with the ordinary native habit 
of wearing coarse and often dirty clothing below, and a fine 
white cloth or /amba over all. 


6. If boiled, never cooked ; but if roasted, ready directly ? 
Hair. 


7. Cannot be carried, but can easily be removed ? 


The public road ; for, until quite recently, there have been no 
rights of way in Madagascar, and any one can divert a path as 
he may please. 


8. Fetch the dead on which to place the living ? 


Ashes and fire, alluding to the common native practice of 
fetching a live coal or two in a handful of ashes. 
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g. Standing erect he gazes on heaven (lit., “the Creator”) ; stooping 
down he gazes on the oxen’s footprints ? 


Rice, which while growing stands erect, but when ripe bends 
downwards. 


10. Its mother says, Let us spread out our hands, but its children say, 
Let us double up our fists ? 


The full-grown fern and the young fern shoots, alluding to the 
rounded knobs at the heads of the latter, compared with the 
outspread fronds of the plant when full grown. 


11. The foot above the leg? 


The leaves of the horirika, an edible arum, whose broad leaf is 
compared to a foot and its stalk to a leg. 


12, Cut, and yet no wound seen ? 


A shadow and water. 


13. The mother says, Let us stand up, but the children say, Let us lie 
aCTOSS ? 


A ladder and its rungs; the latter are called “children of the 
ladder ” (zana-tohatra). 


14. Has a mouth to eat with, but has no stomach to retain food? 


A pair of scissors. A cutting edge is called in native idiom 
its “ tongue ” (4éa). 


15. God’s little bag, whose stitching is invisible ? 
An egg. 
16. Living on dainties, yet never fat ? 


A lanipstand, which is continually fed with fat. 


ORATORY, SYMBOLIC ACTIONS, AND CONUNDRUMS, 2I1I 


17. Earth under the person, the person under dry grass, dry grass 
under water, and water again surrounded by earth? 


A water-carrier and the waterpot he (or she) carries, together 
with a ring of dry grass used as a pad for the waterpot, the 
water carried, and the earthen szzy or pot enclosing the water. 


18. When the little one comes the great one takes off its hat ? 


The great store waterpot in a house, from which the straw 


cover or hat is removed when water is drawn with a horn or tin 
ladle. 


19. Dead before it begins to bluster ? 
A drum, referring to the bullock’s skin of which it is made. 
20. Many shields, many spears, yet cannot protect wife and children ? 


The lemon tree, alluding to the spines on the branches and 
the round fruits. 

In the appendix to the book three specimens of conundrum 
games are given, the custom being for the proposer to mention 
first a number of things from a dozen to thirty, calling upon the 
rest of the party to guess what they are when he has done. In 
the first of these a number of insects, birds, and household 
objects are mentioned by some more or less vague description 
of them, such as: Adornment of the sovereign? The people. 
Horns (2é, protection) of the people? Guzs. Top-knot of 
the town? A dig house. Two-thirds of his sense gone before 
he gets arms and legs? A dadpole, when it changes to a frog ; 
&c. 

In the second game all the different parts of an ox are 
described in an enigmatical way, thus: God’s pavement? Jzs 
teeth. Two lakes at the foot of atree? J¢s eyes. Continually 
fighting but never separating? /¢s és. Blanket worn day and 
night and can’t be torn? J¢s skin; &c. 

In the third game occur the following: Fragrance of the 
forest? Ginger. Fat of the trees? Honey. The lofty place, 
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a safe refuge from the flood? Aztandnarivo. The lofty place 
good for sheltering? Asmbohimanga* Rising up and not 
questioned? The roof-posts of a house: for a native, when 
rising up from the mat, would invariably be asked, Ho aiza 
moa hianao ? (“Where are you going ?”). 


t Because of the woods which clothe the slopes of the hill. 
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‘‘ Banoju nt’iak’ elo.” 


Analysis —Banoju ...... Children (boys). 
nta......eee. not. 
(l\iaka ...... knoweth 
elo .........4. sorrow, suffering, etc., etc. 


Fquivalent.—The inexperienced cannot truly sympathise 
with sufferers, etc. 


*‘ Boloi yoko bo fo ten ’otai.”’ 


Anal.—Boloi........ Company, crowd, etc. 
? yoko ...... either yoko or oko ? ? 
DO... eens it, or they. 
£0) esa iioace ode not. 
tena ......-. cut, divide. 
DOtal sxe net(a) 


Equiv.—Clannism, confederacy, cliquish, etc. 


‘¢Ba ki ’amato bau coa baende.’’ 


Anal.—TBa.....eee .. They. 
HAG -srseee are skeie were. 
bamato...... females (women). 
bau ......e they. 
COA ce eeeeee go to (become). 
baende ...... males (men.) 


Equiv.—They who were weak have become strong. 


A contemptuous saying of scoffers, who are angry because 
women and children are considered and helped by the mis- 
sionaries. 
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‘‘Bonoju a tanga bofaiya ok’ise 
nk’okwala.”’ 
Anal.—Bonoju ...... pe -child. 


oki.......... of, etc. 
ise..... -.-.. father 
nko ........ only. 


bokwala .... a slave. 


A boy’s contempt for his father’s visitor, whom he con- 
siders to be equal to a slave. 


‘Ifulu nta fondaka ndajiko. au 
fondaka ndasi.’’ 
Anal.—Ifulu ........ Bird (a): 
nta ........ not. 


fondaka .... decay,’ Ean: etc. 
coe .... above. 


eee cece . it. 
fonda wz pred putrefying, etc. 
ndasi ...... below 


A Simile.—He will come back to his home—to where he 
fares best, etc. _ 


‘‘Ifulu nta kilaka ikeli a t’ene 


elele.”’ 
Anal,—Ifulu ........ Bird (a). 

Nta: fosters eels not. 
kilaka ...... abstain from. 
ikeli ..... ... asmall stream, or rivulet. 
Boo 2caseas it. 
tafo ........ not 
(lena ..... . see 

— CNN Ge ices a hole ina hollow tree, containing 


water. 


The bird will not leave the stream until it has found 
water in a more secluded spot. 


A Simile—A wise man who is in a hard and poor situa- 
tion will not leave it unless he has found a better one. 
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‘¢Bauta b’omende nta_ coaka 
P’osumo.’’ 


Anal.—Bauta ...... Fat. 
DA s560% cose OF. 
bomende .... antelope (a species of). 
nta ........ not 


ry. 
bosumo .... praise, flattery. 


Equiv.—The price of this article is more than flattery. 


(Or) Flattery will not secure for us this coveted 
article. 


‘‘Lankesa o taf ’ena nkola.’’ 


Anal.—Lankesa . .. Early morning. 
OF Ss eb aw eas you. 


TAO: ie cetin's not 
(jena ...... see 
nkéla ...... nails (finger). 


Equiv.—Before sunrise. Before you have seen your 
finger nails. 


‘¢$Q cik ‘elaka tofele.’’ 


Don't forget. 


‘‘Au tenya botema mo.”’ 


Anal. AU.......005 He. 
tenya.. .... cuts, divides. 
botema...... Stomach, seat of the affections. 
inner man, etc. 
MO cesemesce . | (an exclamation, an interjection 
of surprise). 


Equiv.—To part with a thing reluctantly. 
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‘‘O kama nkele ngole ekucu lai?’’ 


Anal.—O_ ..scaeeees You. 
kama ...... full, pressed, etc., etc. 
nkele........ anger, rage, 


ngole ....... like 
ekucu ...... calabash. 


A Simile.—To be very angry, to be filled with anger or 
rage like a calabash filled with water. 


‘¢O n ambela wela.”’ 


To betray, backbite, etc. 


‘‘ Bofala w’emi o sing’ otai.” 


Anal.—Bofala ...... Antelope (an) 
wemi ...... it stands. 
Oot avaiestiocere ee. you 
singa..... --. make 
botai........ net (a), 


Equiv.—Offered opportunity neglected. Missed oppor- 
tunity, etc. 


‘‘To lenana ngoki wat ’efikere.”’ 


Anal.—To eeooceeosoe We. 
léna ..| part, separate. 

» ana ..j [reciprocal form]. 
ngoki ...... (which was) like. 
watu........ canoe (a). 
efikere...... a stump of a tree. 


The canoe never again meets the stump of the tree from 
which it was cut—they part for ever. 


Equiv.— Separation, part, never to meet again. 


7 
‘‘Bompbolo bo fend ’auyi ’te.”’ 


Anal.—Bombdél6 .... a small animal which lives in a 


tree. 
DO is seiawdis it. 
fenda ...... cause to pass over. 
bauyi ...... noise, cry, whine, etc. 
bete 26.6.6 trees. 


The small animal makes its cry or whine to pass over 
the trees, and can be heard a great way off during the dead 
of the night. 


Equiv.—Great swelling words of brag are heard from 
the braggart or vain person. Small and unimportant, but 
plenty of noise. 


Said to—a braggart. 


‘‘Bombito nt’enaka_ dilenga 
dikai.”’ 


Anal.—Bombito .... Snake (a certain species). 


ees not. 

enaka ...... seeth. ‘“ 

dilenga...... the white spot which is under its 
neck. 

dikai ...... his. 


The ‘‘bombito"’ cannot see the white spot which is 
under its own neck, but others can. 


Equiv.—We see not ourselves as others see us. We see 
not our own badness, but other people do. 


Said to—a self-righteous person. 
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‘‘Nta limbaka o le nd_ ’etoko 
bokwa.’’ 
‘Anal.—Nta ......0. not (neg. 

limbaka .... deceive (indefinite), 

Os tiewencwe YOU. 

le ..... eoee. are 

Na. vccsies at. 

etoko ...... spring 

bokwa ...... salt 


The man who is making salt at the spring, and has 
oe to give you some, will not be able to deceive you ; 
or as he returns home he will have to pass your house. 


Equiv.— Be sure your sin will find you out.” Be sure 
your deception will be discovered. 


‘*Bokwa lokutu a_etanelaka 
mpela.’’ 


Axal.— Bokwa ...... Salt. 
lokutu ...... tardiness, slow, etc. 


Oo swe naeaies he. 
tanelaka finds, sees 
mpela ...... wet season 


The salt can only be got when the river is low. 


A procrastinator puts off cutting until the floods come 
and cover it. (W. J.S.) 


‘‘Ikeji nta tefilaka isungu nto 
kwela.’’ 


Anal. - Ikeji ........ a small stream. 
nta ........ not. 
tefilaka...... moves, splash, etc. 
isungu ...... stick. 
HO: icawauete not. 
kwela ..... . fallen in. 


Equiv.—There must be a cause. 


9 
“O yo unde liko, 0 yo ofwa, nta 
kwake.”’ 
Anal.—O .......... who (he) 
YO ......--06 --: tO 
unde........ climbs. 
liko ........ creeper 
O- Akieigatas who. 
YO cececeseee ~ : to. 
Ofwa........ thinks, considers. 
nta ........ not. 
kwake ...... falls. 


He who climbs a tree cautiously falls not. 


Equiv.—‘' Look before you leap "’. 


‘‘Nkumbu eki fafa, o mpime 
mpau lela; bofambe nta 
tongaka ilombe nda din- 


gongo.”’ 

Anal.—Nkumbu .... Saying, etc. 

eki.......... of. 

fafa ........ father. 

O, aa seek bet you. 

MN stesecasosls me. 

(p)ime ...... denv, refuse to give. 

mpau ...... shall not. 

1ElAS Sade ives cry. 

bofambe .... food 

Nta .... eee not 

tongaka builds 

ilombe ...... house 

nda ...... . in 


Equiv.—The day is coming when you may need food. 


Said to—a selfish person who has refused to help one in 
need. 
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‘‘Nyama y’engongo ewelo emoko.”’ 


Anal.—Nyama ...... Animals. 
VA os csreccasneers of. 
‘engongo .... ? (a species). 
ewelo ...... either ‘‘ewelo”’ or ‘‘iwelo” ? 
emoko ...... one. 


Equiv.—Death is no respecter of persons. 


‘*Nkema yo la besele.’’ 


Anal. —Nkema...... Monkeys. 
yo. ses eeee ee == they-to. 
C: eat. 


besele ...... fruit (a certain kind). 


Monkeys only eat ‘ besele’’ when they are tired and 
weary (while the sun is hot). 


Eqviv.—Worn out, weary with work, tired, exhausted, 
etc. 


‘¢ Basi binol’ ofumbo.’’ 


Anal.—Basi ........ Water. 
binola ...... to cause to come up out of water, 
raise. 
bofumbo .... a fallen branch or tree, partly in 
water. 


The force of the current makes the fallen tree to move 
upwards, to rise and fail im the river. 


Simile of Confederacy. 
Said of a witness (in discussing a palaver) who speaks in 


favour of the accused (it being known that there is a mutual 
understanding between them). 


Il 


‘¢Mboka e fa wo coa wo ala jeva 


lai?’’ 
Anal.—Mboka ...... Road, path. 

Co wa ois eared 1b: 

fa wieia ccesderns not 

we,O ...... you 

COB, skeen to go 

WE,O  .eeeee you. 

ala. ssuaie ses to look in order to direct the mind 
or attention, to consider, be- 
hold. 

jeva ...... .- Sun (the). 

Tah as cees Sean why ? 


£quiv.— Pretension, hypocrisy. 


Said to one who is pretentious, and one who feigns to be 
what he is not. 


‘“Emwaweta nta alaki ifele.’’ 


Anal.—Emwaweta .. A smiling, etc. 


nta ........ not. 
alaki........ looked. 
ifele ........ pit or trap for catching animals. 


Equiv —Not all who appear to be satisfied are happy. 
Not all who seem to be in possession of wealth are really 
possessors. 


‘‘©To loma oki jelo.”’ 


Anal.—TO cisceseoee We 
loma........ rest 
ORM fe ehat ve at, on. 
jelo ...... - sand bank. 


Night comes on, and we rest thinking that we have 
reached land. But during the night a storm bursts upon us, 
and then we discover that we are on a sand-bank. 


Equiv.—Resting in a false hope. 
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‘‘Ba ko liela w’ena, o tungama: 
bosa wai ? ”’ 


Anal.—Ba.......0.. They. 
ko ..... eee - you. 
liela ..... ... shew, cause to appear, etc. 
WEE: Suceie os ora you 
(jena ...... to 7 
O.-PesG eek. you 
tungama .... to be bound. 
bosa ........ groaning, sighing, etc. 
wai ......-. why ? 


They warned him, and now he is bound his groaning is 
in vain. 


Equiv.— Sudden calamity overtakes the heedless, and 
then their groaning and weeping will be in vain. 


‘‘Wamb’ene o ya yeka to ofela 
ke botoma.”’ 


Anal.—Wambo .... Continue to, etc. 


(ljena ...... see. 

Baee sie oreveue come ? 
yeka........ eat, be full ? 
tO seceseee 
dfela-ke “tt forget not. 


botéma .... mastication of food with a dry- 
ness of mouth, from eating 
manioc only. 


Equiv.—Now is the day of plenty, but remember the 
days of poverty are coming. 


Said to the extravagant and selfish. 


13 
‘‘Yumba e coaki e lenya, lokuso 


lo sila.”’ 
Anal.—Yumba...... Thing (a). 
e @eervrveeeeae it.- 
coaki........ lost, disappeared. 
Cece ees oe it. 


lenya ...... seen, appears. 
lokuso ...... pone: search. 


sila, ote finished, ended. 


There is no need to seek further for a thing which was 
lost after it is found. 


Equ‘v.—Satisfaction, Free from care and anxiety. 


‘‘Bontu nta waka a lifelo ja 
nyango au waka ek ’antu!”’ 


Anal.—Bontu ...... Man, person. 


Nta ......0. not. 

wake tee taes - die 

ta’ ‘ifelo ws... in the knee (with 

Jase tetedeate 

nyango...... mother. 

AU. 6 siedce die oe he, 

waka........ dies (dieth). 

Cua. <uemiga et 

bantu ...... sapls (indefinite). 
A Simile. — 


Equiv.—Safety, security, confidence, etc. 
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‘¢O kenza liswa o kudza bonkumo 


lai? ”’ 
Anul.—O ...cceeees You. 
kenza ...... give away, bestow, etc. 
liswa.....e- axe (an). 
O Sete ey aces you. 
kudza ...... listen (for), attend to. 
bonkumo.... report, sound, or echo of chop- 
ping. 
lai .......... why? 


Equiv.— A reproof to those who regret having given a 
present. 


‘‘ Bolika au yaki la mpo!”’ 


Anal.— Bolika ...... A stone of the palm nut 
AU wee ee eeee he, it. 
yaki ........ came 
Was asada rk Sr by, with 
mp6 ........ rat. 


The palm nut stones are collected and brought together 
by rats. 


Equiv.—Contempt for a stranger or visitor whom they 
consider has come for what he can get. 


‘OQ kund’ ’ona nyang ’oka nkele.’’ 


Anal.—O_ ....-e eee You. 
kunda ...... strike, hit, etc. 
bona.......- child. 
nyango...... mother (the). 
loka ........ feel. 
nkele ...... anger, rage. 


Equiv.Parental love. Sympathy 


je ee 
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‘¢ Sake ntianaka!’’ 


Anal.—Sake ........ A sudden surprise. 
NtA ....ee0e not. 
(l) ianaka.... known. 


Equiv.—There is no warning before a surprise to prepare 
us for it. 

A reason why we should be prepared for a surprise : 
because it gives no prev ous notice of its coming! 


‘‘¢Mbula nko isangia nk’alondo.”’ 


Lit.—A sudden shower of rain, without warning. 


‘‘Nta coaka mpau la wango oka 


webi.”’ 
Anal.—Nta ........ Not. 
coaka ...... go to. 
mpau ...... hunt (the). 
la’: sodste eos with, by. 
wango ...... suggestion, proposal 
oka ........ of. 
webi .......- friend (equal). 


Equiv. —Independence. 


‘‘Ta mpo ta! leka mpo lIeke! o 
kela we na?’’ 


Anal.—Ta .......... Enter a net to be caught. 
MPO: acsende'e's not. 
tase ye heaven enter a net. 
leka see. pass —escape. 
Mpo ........ not. 
lek@: cnc:csics:e pass. 
O aon cote you 
kela ........ do 
WE teteaas you. 
na..... eeee. What? 


You will not jump into the net, and you will not pass or 
escape; then what will you do? 

Equiv.—-One who doesn't know his own mind.  In- 
decision. (A. E.R.) & (W. J. S) 
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‘*To yake la mbile! to yake la 
lotso! nije ekek’ e ya ?’’ 
aac yake .... Come not. 
a 


os eeeeee by (with). 
mbile ...... day. 


to yake...... come not. 

la .......... by (with). 
lotso........ night 

TE voiceewees . ‘I. 

je=ya ...... come. 

ekeke ...... season, time. 
eya ...... .. which, of what? 


A rebuke to the churly. 


‘‘Bokakadza wa mpoinyi jeva jo 


kia.”’ 
Anal —Bokakadza .. Thought, etc. 
Wa...e..... Of 
mpoinyi .... a lazy person 
jeva ...... -- Sun 
40. Sse8 cewek it. 
kia.......... risen 


Equiv.—Prov. xxii. 13. 
A vain excuse of the slothful. 


‘¢Nsusu nta ekaka betond’ efi.’’ 


Anal.—Nsusu ...... Fowl (cock). 
nta ........ not. 
ekaka ...... crows. 
betonda .... perches 
Bef vcecesis two. 


Equiv.—A man is master of his own house, not of others. 


A reproof. 
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‘* Mbus’ otsa lako loela bafeka nko 


a lolingo.”’ 
Anal.—Mbusa ...... Back of head: 
botsa........ head. 
lako ........ no, not 
loela . . acalling 
bafeka ...... behind 
nko ........ no, not. 
lolingo ...... noise of footsteps of those who 


are following after, etc. 


Bo ai of sight, out of mind.” Absent and not 
missed. 


‘‘Ngola y’afeka nt’o ’ise.’’ 


Anal.—Ngola ...... Camwood, with which they paint 
their bodies. 
| eee aere of. 
eka fos behind, back. 
NA eine cee ess not. 
oO you 
bisa ........ to rub 


A Simile of the secrecy of backbiters. 


‘‘Lolango lona im’ ele nyango.”’ 


Anal.—Lolango .... Love. 
l 


Avewee ee eee OF 
bona........ child 
ima ........ from 
(| eee of, 
nyango...... mother. 


Equiv.—The source of (human) love is of the mother. 
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‘‘Ise a ko langa nkiki nyango!’”’ 


Anal,-—Ise .......008 Father. 
Ao hedleevioeses cDE, 
KO... see eee YOU 
langa ...... loves 
nkiki........ was, was-=at. 


nyango...... mother. 


The father loves the child only while the mother remains 
with him. 


‘‘ Bofaiya likoji eoto a Il’ako,”’ 


Anal.—Bofaiya...... Stranger. 
likoji........ contradict, argue. 
eota ........ relative, friend. 
Bs chearesiarevereee he. 

JO? ecticcc awa is. 
AKO? osc ie bs 3's there 


A Simile of suspicions aroused. 


‘‘*Cu mbile o lisa lisa to fo swela 
yumba: o n seya eloko na?’’ 


A rebuke to those who are always seeking a quarrel, and 
are ever causing strife, etc. 


‘‘Bofambe nto koke fala ise kela 


to la.’’ 
Anal.—Bofambe .... Food. 
NO. 6:08 not. 
koke.... .. sufficient, complete. 
fala ...... wait. 
1SE 6s sours father 
kela ........ then 
TO ioe sak we. 
da esas eat 


Equiv.—Hope, expectation, patience, etc. 
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‘¢Boloja bololo we Vana ba la, 
o to n ko nci meka, nci boka 

a jembo.’’ 
Lit: You eat manioc and say it is bitter, but why not 


give me some and let me try it; if bad I can throw it upon 
the rubbish heap. 


Equiv.—Give me a chance! 
(Baenga.) 


‘‘Botema bo coa ndajiko la nsoi.”’ 


Anal.—Botema...... Seat of the affections (inner man). 
DG isd bias it 
coa ........ go (goeth). 
ndajiko .... up (above). 
la .......... with. 
NSOl ........ shame. 


Equiv.—To have shame. 


‘¢Bolok’ otali ngole bomoto la 


mpoke.”’ 
Anal.—Boléko ...... A chattering, jabber, idle talk. 
botali ...... long, lengthy. 
ngole........ like. 
bomoto...... woman 
Lae sees bas and 
mpoke ...... pot 


His incessant chatter and idle talk are like a woman 
attending to a boiling pot. 


Equiv.—The chatter and idle talk of a chatterbox is 
incessant. 


_** Ifoso y’omoto, nongola, nongola.”’ 


Lit.—The chatter of a woman is incessant. 
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‘©N k’weledza lifi we numba ngoki 
wo n deledzak’ emi.’’ 


Anal.—N ........ ro | 
ko ..... eeeee yOu. 
‘4 Hc -. measure (causative), etc. 
Lifts aes oes day after to-morrow, i.¢., future, 
indefinite time. 
numba...... thing oad 
ngoki ...... like, which. 
We, O........ you. 


De wsag et eye me. 
?'eledzaka .. measured (causative). 
emi ........ me. 


I will do unto you as you did unto me. 


Equiv.—' Tit for tat." In return. 


‘*N ko kela we lifi joi ngoki wo n 
kelak’ eu.”’ 


Anal.mmeN cccccccees I. 
KO srwaavine ts you 
kela ........ do 
WE ds esas ou. 
Nac iattactc day after tomorrow (i.e., future, 
indefinite time). 
joi..... -ee- palaver, affair, episode, etc. 
ngoki....... . like, which. 


We, 0........ you. 


CU .....-220. me, 
I will do unto you as you did unto me. 


Equiv.‘ Tit for tat." In return. 


v 
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‘‘Nta kundaka ngambe Panoju 
likila limoko; nyango lo- 


foso.”’ 
Anal.—Nta .....0.5 Not 
kundaka bury. 
ngambe .... elder (an). 
bonoju ...... child (boy). 
likila........ grave-yard. 
limoko ...... one. 
nyango...... on account of. 
léfoso ...... talk, chatter, jabber, noise, voice, 


etc., etc. 


A Simile of—An old man's contempt for children. He 
does not wish to be buried in the same grave-yard as they. 


‘¢Ngambe jumbu jino jilongo.”’ 


Simile of—Selfishness. To be miserly. 


‘*Njoko njoko e ta ka_ bonoju 
lokasa ombele.’’ 


Anal.—Njéko......) 


njoke aes. j A miser, selfish person ? 
Oo Aesth atitscene he. 

talOy i cana not 

MAS is celislsnaresere ys give. 

bonoju...... boy (child). 

lokala ...... leaf. 

ombele...... to lick. 


Equiv.—Selfishness, miserly. 
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‘‘Ise ya webi ngua we wo komba 
a komb’ on’okai.’’ 


Anal.—Ise......-0-- Father 

ya ...eee eee Of. 

webi........ "friend (equal) 

ngua........ shield: 

We...... seee YOU 

WE, O... 2.06. ou. 

pombe ara tees cover, shield. 
Fathead Cees e. 

ene weee.. covers, shields. 

b)ona ...... child. 

Poke weeeracere his. 


A Simile. Equiv.—Ingratitude. 


‘‘ Botai wa webi o fid ’okulu.’’ 


Anal.—Botai........ net (a). 
WA spas peascOk . 
webi........ . friend (equal). | 
©. # sae baene you. 
1s | Canara eearane have 
bokulu ..... . String 


A man borrows a net, but before returning it to the 
owner he repairs it with his own string. 

A short time after, the owner goes to the hunt with this 
net and catches an animal, but refuses to give any of the 
meat to the man who repaired it. 


A Simile of—Ingratitude. 


‘¢Okami a fa bokere nk’onembe 
bo le bakole.”’ 


Equiv.— Before you can act you must know how to act. 
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‘‘Yoko botoma elunge tominyo.”’ 


Anal.—Yoko...... .- Manioc, cassava. 
botéma...... toma, to chew with a dryness of 
mouth (from eating manioc 
only). 


elunge ...... face. 
tominyo .... a distortion of the face. 


Equiv.—Dissatisfaction. Discontentment. 


‘¢Q kanda wiji wa jina.”’ 


Anal.—O .......... 
kanda ...... take hold of, bind, seize, arrest, 
etc. 
Wiji ......-. place. 
WE ois oe eee eee of. 
jina ....... . footprint. 


Equiv.—Track a thief by his footprints. 


‘‘Ivaka locide nyama lofoso n kela 


mo?’’ 

Anal,—Ivaka_ ...... Knife (a). 
lacs es with. 
bocide ...... bluntness. 
nyama...... meat. 
lofoso ...... skin, etc. 
The “ais dee eer arecew. I. 
kela. ois sk5 do. 
m6 ..... »e» what ? 


Equiv.—Inability to help. 
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‘¢‘Basi bokwa_ ekila nk’ on ’oki 
webi.’’ 


Anal.~—Basi ........ Water. 
bokwa ...... salt. 


ekila..... ... abstinency. 
NOs #65 ssacws only. 

bona. ...... child. 
Oki......... . of, 
webi........ friend (equal). 


Equiv.—Favouritism 


‘‘Toti ta nyama tofi nso watsa 
nso watsa on dasa we la 
w’atol’ imo?”’ 


Anal.—Toti ........ Small particles. 
tice ees oes Of. 
nhyama ...... meat. 
tofi ........ two. 
NSO) onde Ses I. 

WA ber eee die 
tSa..e.--cee. fire 
Oh 4g eteeedvess +. you 
Mh wscee eke me. 
(d)asa ...... seek 
WE ose. eeeees YOU 
la ..eceeeeee and 
WE... eee eeee you. 


atola........ cut off, divide. 
imo ........ more. 


Equiv.—An insinuation against selfishness in dividing 
meat. 
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‘¢‘Dikoke bofumba nijela_ eka 
nyango! ”’ 


Anal._—Dikoke ...... A small fish. 


bofumba a ea 
njela........ a fishing ? 
| cre at. 
nyango...... mother. 


I can come with boldness and take a sop of fish which 
my mother caught. 


Equiv.—Confidence. 


‘*Nto coa lankesa botatana lokolo 
o cumola ba y’ase!”’ 


Anal,—nta.......... Not 
O" Sin kwuiiaeas you. 
COD. sienaie'n 5% go (goeth). 
lankesa...... early morning. 
botatana .... exhaustion, a feeling of weakness, 
a result of hunger, etc. 
lékolo ...... evening. 
O “siwee isis you. 
cumola...... annoy, trouble, etc. 
baie ngeees they 


He who did not go to the hunt in the morning feels 
faint from want of food in the evening. He then comes and 
begs from those who have returned from the hunt with 
meat. 


A rebuke to the indolent and undeserving beggars. 
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‘s Jisu nta ko enela.’’ 


Anal.—Jisu........ Eye 
nta ........ not. 
ko ...-e000-- you. 
enela........ manifest, reveal to. 


It was done behind one’s back, and therefore the eye 
could not reveal it to one. 


‘©A le bosikota ng’okwa.” 


Anal.—A .......... He 
Te sesainntudin’ is. 
bosikota .... a young man, 
NGA ....00.. ike 
bokwa ...... salt 


A Simile.—A good young man (in disposition). 


‘‘A le bosikota nga mboiyo!”’ 


Anal.—A .....00. -. He 
Le, ceiers eevee is. 
bosikota .... a young man. 
Nga ........ like. 
mboiyo..... . A straight tree. 


A Simile.—A fine young fellow (physique). 


‘¢Bowa nta sambaka mbula!’’ 


Anal.—Bowa .. Dry season 
Mia. geeks not. 
sambaka .... lacketh, in need of, etc. 
mbula ...... rain. 


The dry season is not without some rain ! 
There is some rain even during the dry season. 
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‘¢Mpela nta sambaka biane.’ 


Anal. -Mpela .. ... Wet season. 
Ntae esac not. 
sambaka .... lacketh, in need of, etc. 
biane ...... heat, sunshine. 


The wet season is not without its sunshine. 
There is some sunshine even during the wet season. 
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‘¢Bamato nta sambaka lofoso. 


Women are not in need of words. 
Lit.—They are fluent. 


‘¢Q fonga bokumba ekaka.”’ 


Finish the palaver, cause it to be settled. Come toa 
decision. 


‘* Bots’ ak’efikere, efikere nk’otso 
k’ontu!’’ 


A night alarm or ruse to arouse the inhabitants, to warn 
them of a burglar’s approach. 


‘*Q bok’ elunge nda ngunda lai ?”’ 


Anal.—O .... eee, You. 
boka........ throw 
elunge ...... face 
WGA wdaus Gee in (into). 
ngunda...... forest. 
Val wess Sancies why ? 


Equiv.cWhy do you despise me? Why treat me with 
scorn and disdain ? 


Said to an acquaintance who turns his head away from 
you while passing. 
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‘*Namba bau ya nd’ isika, bau yo 
cika boje!”’ 


Anal.—Namba...... Elephants. 
Dall vicesuns they. 
VO orca sae come. 
nda ........ in (into). 
isika ........ street or open space of the town 
bau ........ they. 
VO river odes = to.’ 
cika ........ leave. 
boje ........ spring, or short wet season 


A sign of spring-time coming. 


‘‘*Nyama yo liela etumba yo ya.’’ 


Anal.—Nyama...... Animals. 
YO cevecerece — they (to). 
liela ........ come out of the forest into the 
town. 
etumba...... fight, army, etc. 
YO secccceees > it (to). 
ya ....e0.... Comes 


A sign of something grave or of a serious nature going 
to happen. 


‘¢Nso kola ntukunyo bosuka lilo.’’ 


Anal.—Nso ........ I. 
kola ........ take. 
ntukunyo.... a kind of mushroom. 
bosuka...... one who causes to stop, or pre- 
vents, etc. 
lilo ........ hunger (want of meat). 


Not having any meat. I take the mushroom, which is 
serviceable for stopping the cravings of hunger. 


A Simile—If you cannot accomplish your object, do the 
next best thing, etc., etc. 
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‘*‘Lomongo nta kotaki ’te.”’ 


Anal.—Lomongo .... He, himself. 


Nt: 56502 . Not. 
kotaki ..... . cut, chop. 
bote ...... .. tree. 


The tree does not chop or cut itself. 


Simile.— 
Equiv.—The target of insinuation is not the insinuator. 


**N) keci eka lafeka.’’ 


Anal.—N ....... ae 
KOCH ads xan’ slept, 
eka ........ at, etc 
lafeka ...... a fish (with a small stomach and 
very thin). 


A Simile.—I went to bed supperless. I slept with an 


empty stomach. 


‘SN keci eka dikongo.’’ 


Anal._—N ..... are ee 
KCl se viioas . slept. 
eka ........ at, etc. 
dikongo . a fish (with a large stomach). 


A Simile.—I slept with a full stomach after a good 
supper. 
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-*To ond’ ekute jina ji kela 


nk’asi.”’ 
Anal.—To........6. We. 

: onda........ track, trace, etc. 
ekute ...... footprint of yesterday ? 
jima ........ footprint (fresh). 
IE wasuuseess it. 
kela ........ do, etc., etc, 
nko ........ only. 
DASE isiewee sie water (fresh). 


While they are tracing the footprints of an animal which 
passed yesterday, they suddenly come across footprints fresh 
of this day’s. 

Equiv.—A sudden surprise. An unexpected event. 


‘*To ond’ esende bongolo bo liteko 


bwo.”’ 
Anal.—To .......04. We. 
onda........ track, trace, etc. 
esende ...... squirrel. 
bongolo .... porcupine (a kind of). 
Doweties Sees it. 
Ne. tere os is. 
iteko........ net. 
DWO oe sects sudden (without warning). 


While they were hunting for a squirrel a porcupine 
suddenly darted into the net. 
Equiv.— An unexpected event. A surprise. 


‘s Boseka boki bombolo la nkoi.’’ 


Anal.— Boseka ...... One who causes laughter. 
boki ........ which. 
bombélé .... a small animal. 
| eer and. 
nkoi ........ leopard (a). 


The fable is:—Said the ‘‘ bombélé"” to the “ nkoi "— 
when you hear my cry you come; for then I shall be on the 
ground. Now when the ‘‘nkoi'"’ heard the cry of the 
‘‘bombdlé "' he went to the place from whence the cry came 
—but, lo! he found the ‘‘ bombélé " was far away, at the top 
of the highest tree. 

Equiv.—A hoax. 
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‘*Mpo a ko la a ko fefa.”’ 


Lit.—Rats before they nibble you blow upon the flesh 
in order to deaden the feeling. 


‘¢Bomwe isika etumba I’ekulo.’’ 


Anal.—Bomwe...... An aggrieved person’ 
isika ........ the street, or open space of the 
town, etc. 
etumba...... ent: _=army. 
le aevease es 
ekulo........ ulate of the town. 


Equiv.—Be watchful, and on your guard. Be cautious, 
etc. 


‘‘ Lifaiya VPiko lPotomba.”’ 


Anal.—Lifaiya ...... Stranger, visitor (or the visit ?) 
la dacs see and. 
iko...... . porcupine. 
Vay cca wie mini beara and. ° 


botomba .... animal (an). 


The ‘ botomba,” wkich is sitting just outside of its own 
den, keeps the ‘‘iko" back. They gossip, but in the mean- 
time a trap is set by a hunter, and the “‘iko”’ in trying to 
return to its distant home is caught in the trap. 


A warning to simpletons and those unsuspecting danger. 
(Prov. 14, 15.) 
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‘‘O fo yala oki nkema nd’olenge.”’ 


Anal.—O_ ow. cece eee You 
10 4n2 cae Seed not. 
Vala. wean oche be, remain, etc. 
OK fives esa os of (at). 
nkema...... monkeys. 
nda ........ in. 


bolenge .... a tree covered with creepers. 


The monkeys remain in the ‘ bolenge,’’ not knowing 
that the hunters have cut the branches of the other trees ; 
in attempting to escape they are caught in the net which had 
been set for them. 


Equiv.—Be prudent, cautious, and careful of conse- 
quences. 


‘‘Ikundo koke nyama lofiko o m 
bala n ko ka ende na?’”’ 


Lit.—This food is only good for me—how then can I 
give any to you? 


‘“‘Likwa o mbil’e nyama_s yo 


etama.”’ 
Anal.—Likwa ...... A broken stick or branch which 
falls from a tree. 
Oo reieisiere's aaa it, which ? 
mbile ...... day. 
Crt ie euinea, that 
nyama..... - animal 
YO we ceccsees it (to) 
etama ...... sleeper 
Equiv.—Don’t praise at first sight. ‘Taste and see." 


Test and know. (Discretion.) ?? (B‘aenga.) 
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‘¢Ba ki ’amato bau coa baende.’’ 
See No 3. 


‘‘Inkuni au sana nda lisafa; a 
sanela nyango Il’ise.’’ 


Anal.—Inkuni ...... Child, infant. 

AU see cease he. 

Sana ........ plays 

nda ........ in. 

lisafa ....... a puddle. 

@ VSastetas . he. 
sanela ...... plays for or to. 
, nyango...... mother. 

ld: ee essa and. 

IS€ ....0..00- father. 


If the child is allowed to play in the puddle of dirty 
water he will cover his parents with dirt when nursed by one 
of them. 


A Simile of. —The child which is never corrected will 
bring trouble upon its parents. 


‘‘Nganza e om’iyo loambi wa’nde 
yo om’iyo lokekele.”’ 


Anal.—Nganza...... A stick 
Carats gine als it. 
(b)oma...... kill 
BYO... cee eee they. 
loambi...... lizard (a large species). 
Wai ......-. [it is] equal to. 
ende........ it, he, etc. 
YOu sis eevee = 
(b)oma...... kill 
TO), waten tas they. 
lokekele .... a small animal. 


A Simile. Equiv.—Impartiality. 
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‘‘Lokaya n ka nko on ka emi!”’ 


Cause to be giving. I give no (one) who (to) me gives me. 


Lit. I continue to give, but no one gives to me. 


‘sEm’ on o simbe.’’ 


I am passing, or I am going. 


‘¢sNso coa 0 lemba nkongia lita.’’ 


Anal.—Nso ...eeees I 
COB! Kis.weieees O 
oorlo ...... to 
lemba ...... tie 
ngongia 


ia" os eyelashes. 


Equiv.—lI am going to bed, 


Kwa te! kwa te! 

to kudza baise 
bau coa ecumba 
nda likoji, bo- 
kumbi bo f’ ut’ 
ola ”’ 


‘sNsau y’anoju”’ 


Equit.— : 
eel listen! We hear (caus.) fathers 
they go to (the) fight in argument (etc.) 
Lullaby 4 (the) warrior (chief) he returns not to 
town (lit he escapes not). 
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‘sNso w’aisilo mo.’’ 
I am sleepy! 


‘*Lo lotso!’’ 
Good night ! 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PROVERBS 


Ibibio proverbs express truths about life and 
they are based on experience and wisdom. They 
embody advice, warning, repzoach, fate and rules of 
conduct towards elders, strangeis «nd relations. 


Some Ibibio proverbs expr ss_ philcsophical 
thoughts. The saying ayara adia Abasi abat isua is a 
clear recognition of God asthe Supreme Being and 
the controller of man’s fate. The Jbib‘os believe 
that the spirit of man does not die. The saying 
Ekpo akpa envin. ikpaha_uton is based on this fact. 


People often employ proverbs to give force and 
dignity to their statements They help p-ople to 
convey their idzzs briefly and viviciv. Take for 
example the following proverbs: Eyen itiat ese ana 
nte eka ana; Idion ese ebre nto ntie; Ka nte abak 
oyoho ikpan; Aka iso enye Smdnd eny:n idim; 
Mmsn ama ekpene ke aban ana 3s¢0nd mbuk. These 
expressions have more force and convey our thoughts 
more sublimely thao ordinary plain statements. 


Unders'anding proverbs can be a guide to one’s 
daily bshaviour A proverb could be a source of hops 
and encouragement tothe despairirg When you are 
faced with a decision to mak, or a problem, a 
moment of thought may remind you cf a proverb 
which cao lead you to the right decision. 


The following chapters contain som: of the 
curren’ Ltibio proverbs ard other idiomatic expressions 
Seme of them are becutiful. Some contain awkward 
expressions, and are difficult to interpret Now take 
a provérb then think of a suitable situation in which 
it can be applied. 


CHAPTER TWO 


CURRENT IBIBiO PROVERBS AND MAXIMS 


Ayara adia, Abasi abat isua 


Meaning: God reckons the days of evil-doers. The 
word AYARA here means a strong or clever 
man and is used ina derogatory sense to 
describe a rogue or a wicked man. The 
philosophical implication here is the recog- 
nition of God as the supreme judge who 
cen bring any evil doer to Justice and has 
costrol over man’s destiny. 


Adia nkpo ino edi ino 
Meaning: Heis athief who receives stolen goods. 


Asana enyle owo enye ofon 


Meaning: It is good to have friends where ever 
one goes. 


Afo  sukhs, afo sdusk idem mmop 


Mean ng: You have ro helper. 


Atimme etitu2k ison ana eketst Abasi 


Meaning: Before we do something we should first 
of all iaform our paren.s or our masters. 
The implication is that before ATIMME 
strikes the ground it must first of all go 
up The gcing up of ATIMME is taken 
to mezn literally icforming God. Again the 


philosophical implication here is the belief 
that God (Aba3i) is the supreme being, 
Our master. 


Anwana anwan edi iba, omum osop ita 


Meaning: When two persons are fighting or quarrel- 
ling a mediator is mecessary to settle the 
matter. It is an appeal to two quarrelling 
persons to accept the decisioa of the mediator 


Akpan owo utok, enye akpan mkpa 


Meaning: Literally it means a person who prevents 
another from quarrelling has saved him 
from death. It emphasizes the fact that a 
mediator is very important in feuds or 
disputes. 


Asab> adiaha nkpos odon ke idip ibom 


Meaning: My good is yeur good. Any privilege or 
benefit you receive is counted for your lamily 
too. The cobra is believed to be offspring 
the python ard so what the python has 
is also for the benefit of the cobra. 

In African social life, everybodéy is his 
brcother’s keeper. 


Ataha ubom ke esuk owo enyene 


Meaning: Idisk owo enyene andinyene. Ataha ubom 
may refer to a worthies person or thing. 
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Ama okop tap aya onuho 

Meaning: You will regzet for your obstinacy. This 
is often directed to someone who has been 
watred not to doa certain thing. 

Abasi ekit itit emian ke enyoy 


Meaning: Only God can judge the situation. 


Ama nkora obok abak 


Meaning: If you want something you must toil 
for it. | 


Anana nkp> ese obo ke eyen eka idoho esen 


Meaning: It isa poor man wio says his brother is 
not a guest. A guest is usually treatrd as 
an important person in Ibibio aad is 
usually received wich much reverence—tbat 
is—he would be given good and accommo- 
dation. A poor man is likely to neglect 
his brother when he visits bim and may 
not treat him as a guest because of his 
poverty. That one does not treat one’s 
brother as an important guest may be a 
sign of poverty. 


Asana isay ibukh> mbuk, ino ibukh> atiim 

Meaning: No one can recount all his troubles. 
Akpan aka utok, Udo aka mbono 

Meaning: To betray a person, to bekave cowardly. 


Aman ke udua ete fut ukot 


Meaning: It is an open secret. 
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EXERCISE ONE 


~ 


What is the meaning of the following proverbs? 
(a) Adia nkpo ufok owo ada owo mbuk 

(b) Ama gkorod obok abak 

(c) Etok ebot ckpon aka inie ikpa 


(d) Akpan isinaba mbot ufok eka ke idem idin, mme 
ibiakka eka Akpan, abiak Akpan 


Akpasasa isay eyen idiaha se mbon vfok edia 


Who is “akpesaja isay’’ Give the full meaning 
of this maxim. 


Complete the following sentences using suitable 
words or phrases 


(me) extiegure “etituak ison 2S... 2 ekeoe 
(b) Akpan aka utok, Udo®aige et Be 


Homeeion ches Udua ee _ eka 


4 Ayara adia Abasi abat isua 


What does “‘ay2ra” mean here. Construct a 
fentence using the above proverb to show its 
meaning. 


Ekpo akpa enyin ikpahae utoy 


Meaning: Ekpe is clind but is not deaf. Here 
ekpo refers to a dead person. It means 
the spirits of our dead cnes still alive and 
with us. If you areS making a statement, 
to emphasize that you are speaking the 
truto because the cead (understands) hears 
you, you can use the maxim. 

A dead person’s ears are always open whil2 
the eyes are always close 


Ekpo use enyin okok afia 


Meaning: When ekpo (spirit) is watching and you 
are still making trap. You are being fool- 
hardy. Ekpo here refers to one’s conscience. 
It means your conscience is bleming you. 


Eto >st> nnan, ots inan 


Mean'ng: The accident claimed all lives. A falling 
tree is likely to hit, a blind or a deaf man. 
A blind man cannot see. A deaf man can’t 
hear. They can’t run away at the instance 
of a falling tree. 


Etok jinuen asat ama ete atara adan 


Meaning: A small bird though pinnirg away, says 
it is enjoying good health. To have a false 
or exaggerated notion «bout one’s self or 
importance. It is a sort of mockery. Another 
such saying is: Idoho mfat, ete ido mbov. 
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Se nte enye 0:59de inua, idoho mfat ete 
ido mbdpg. 


Ebemiso idim ekit enyin idim 


Meaning: The first personto reach the stream in 
the morning is the one who s:es the beauty 
of the stream. 


Eyen ete itiehe nte eyen eka 


Meaning: Half brother is not like the real brother. 
Half brother is not as important as one’s 
real brother. Our love for our relations 
is shared preportionally according to the 
connection. The love we have for our 
real brothers is stronger than that of our 
half brothers. 


Enyene adiaha eka itie eyop,  skot ndubodo iba 


Meaning: One who has a sister in “itie eyop” is sure 
to take two rolls while others take one 
each, It means one is sure to enjoy favour 
when one’s close relation is around. In 
other words “Blood is thicker than water”. 


Edim usen keet idukhs Issy 


Meaning: One day’s rain cannot get deep into the 
soil. Metaphorically the maxtm means that 
perseverance is the key to success. 


Enyene nkp> omum nnun_ keet 


Meaning: Literally the maxim means: He who owns 
a thing hold it with one hand. When two 
pecpls are claiming something, the one 


a 


who has less claims to it would be more 
arrogant and fussy whereas the other person 
who is the rightful owser would be more 
calm and confident. 
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Enyene ufsk ama swors imyon odon ubok ke aban 


Meaning: When the bead of the house is away 
Inyon goes to the waterpot to drink (inyon 
is a person afflicted with ulcers). When 
the master is away the servants indulge 
in forbidden ects. In other words, when the 
cat is away the mice would play. 


Eto >t) owo utoy, ono ifiok 


Meaning: Litera!ly it means: When a tree hits 
somebody’s ears, it makes the person to 
guin kaowledge. Experience is the best 
teacher. 


Ebob ufok ekeene mboi 


Meaning: We build our houses according to the 
typ2 of poles we have. Cut your coat accor- 
ding to your size. 


Example: Ku unam se udukemeke, bsp ufok mfo 
keene mboi. 


Ewa ese kpep ewa_ isoro 


Meaning: It is the dog that teaches another how 
to squat. Habits are formed largely througd 
imitation. | 


Etok eyen eyem eyot Abasi on> nnam 


Meaning: The literal translation is: If a child likes 
crying Abati gives him yaws. ‘Nnam”’ is 
a serious form of “‘mfat’’ just as small pox 
is more serious than chicken pox. 
The saying means that a stubborn or 
disobedient child who indulges in evil 
would be punished with greater evil It is 
a sort of rebuke. Another similar saying 
is: Etok eyea eyem mfat Abasi ono nnam. 


Eka keet ibok> uwene 


Meaning: The litera! meaning is: One mother alone 
does not feed a poor man. Wealth is not 
the monopoly of one family. 


Enyene ufok ese odomo mboi 


Meaning: A man has right to run his own home 
in the way he likes. He would not tolerate 
auy diciatioa from outside. 


Enyene ufosk akama nnana, esen akama unyoy 


Meaning: The hostis often anxious to see that a 
visitor stay for a long time but the guest 
may be unwilling to do so. In other words 
the host cannot impose anything on the 
guest against his wish. 


Edidusno inuy ke nsia_ ebioy 


Meaning: To salt the porcupine’s intestine when it 
is already salty. That is to waste something 
or to waste one’s efforts. 
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Edue uket akpa_ iton 


Meaning: It is risky not to obey the laws of the 
society. 


Etat ekpat eka eyen, ete eyen bop enyin 


Meaning: You cannot afford to remain indifferent 
when evil is being discussed against your 
relation. 

Ebsk ston, ston stoho 


Mean png: You are being warned but you don’t 
pay heed to the warning. 


Etay ena eyen unen, etay ena ndukpo 

Meaning: We should warn or blame on both sides. 
That is: We should not be impartial in 
our judgement. We should warn both parties. 

Eduek eyop enyene etok isip 

Meaning: That is something that will waste a lot 
of time. 

Ekpo ufsk skob> owo 


Meaning: Trouble often begins at home. Jealousy 
often emanates from some one very close 
to a person. 


Eyem anwan, aka Annan 


Meaning: A brave man who wants to fight should 
go to Annang Aunangs were reputed to 
bz fierce fighters in the pre-colonial days. 
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Ekiko unen imaha usoro ekpo enye okpok ide 


Meaning: One should rot rejoice until one has 
successfully oveccome one’s probrems or 
Ganger. 


Eto keet isikabake akai 
Meaning: A tree cannot make a forest. 


Ebot otu ata ebre ctu 

Meaning: [t is an internal trouble, an isternal 
affair. ; 

Enyoy 2S9n akan ebok, odook 

Meaning: To swal'ow more than one can chew. 


Edem idoho idem 

Meaning: To be ignorant of what is going on 
behicd: one’s back. Being taken unawares 

Eyot odok ke esa aba, aba _ idisnoke. 

Meaning: We are not always aware of the evil 
that is planned against vs. 


Eke ebana ke esaha , 

Meaning It is the unlucky person that suffers. 
In oth:r words he is the scape goat. 

Enyin ekpere skpo iwuo 

Meaning: If not for our relationship | gene have 
treaied you budly. 

Ekon isimaha udim 


Meaning: We sbail not all perish. Literally it means 
War cannot annihilate a whele/column. 
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Ebana idem, idem asana ke usug 


Meaning. If we are thinking about a particular 
person whom we have not seen or diseus- 
sing something about him and suddenly 
the very person appears at that moment 
then we use the maxim. It means the very 
person we are discussing about may be on 
th: way coming to us. 


Etono ke idap ekpep mkpa 

Meaning: From sleep to death. He who is fond 
of telling lies may steal. From little things 
we can commit big ofences. 

Enay Idionoke ufsn isim tutu ema ekpikhe efep 


Meaning: Often w: neglect small things and only 
when we lose them do we come to realise 
their usefulness. 


Esit mman isogke mman 
Meaning: Our love for our relations is natural. 


Eka ekpu anyai mmiog, eka ekpu okop utebe 
Meaniog: He is suffering from guilty conscience 


Etok ebot osop inua ikim enye ata itut 

Meaning: Anxiety causes trouble. He who rushes 
on things oftcn get into trouble | 

Eyen lkopke Item ing eka enye odusk idem 


Meaning: A child who does not heed his or her 
mother’s advice is lost. 
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Oson owo ekin ofoy 


Meaning: It is the old who instructs the young. 


Eyop otono ke etok edi eduek 


Meaning: A good palm tree starts from tender age 
to show a sign of goodness. A person 
starts from his youth to show good character. 
Most of our habits are formed when we 
are young. We can caution someone or 
praise him by drawing his attention to 
this maxim. 


Example; Kpeme idem fo eyen mmi koro eyop 
otond ke etok odo cduek. 


Ebit eduek eyop edun akwa 


Meaning: To spend a great deal of time on one 
thing or on one good subject. Eduek meacs 
good paim fruits. Akwa means a wooden 
container. Eaug akwa means literally to 
stay in the container. That is to spend 
much time while preparing (eduek eyop). 
In oth:r words to spend too much time on 
one item... 


This saying is common in a meeting where 
sO many items are discussed. If someone 
fears that two much time is wasted on one 
item he might warn: ofon npyin itre do 
mbak iku ubit eduek cyop iduy akwa. 


Esana ke edem eyen etuk eka eba 


Meaning: Literally it means: Having accrss to a 
womaa’s breasts through the baby she 
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is holding. One can intentionally touch a 
woman's breasts while playing with the child 
she holds. Generally it means; to have 
access to something through another person 
or to win favour indirecily. 


Enyene ufsk ese odomo mbol ufok esie 
Meaning: You have the right to manage your 
affairs as you like. 


Enyene esit enyene ekikere 

Meaning: Itis your own responsibility. Your feelings 
come from your heart. You have the right 
to decide as you like. 


Ese eda ubsk ukpobbo nsun, ekpobbo skwoak 


Meaning: Literal'y it means that itis the very hand 
that we use in catching afly that we will 
u‘e in catching a bee. In other words we 
should check our bshaviour else we shall 
fall into a big trouble. A similar maxim 
is: Ioua usak imam ke ese eda etua eyot. 


Edim akpan inwan, tkpanke udua 


Meaning: Rain may prevent people from working 
on the farm but net from going to the 
market. This maxim stems from the fact 
that markets unlike farm are usually held 
once a week and so people cannot afford 
to stay for a whole week without going 
to the market. Avo‘her idea is that there 
are shelters at the market places. 


Etuene ekwon uweme 
Meaning: A late comer, A late starter. 
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Ekut mfsn emek ukut 

Meaning: No one neglecis a thing that he judges 
to be good. 

Eda nkpo akpa-ofoy, ediog akpa-ofog 


Meaning: You are rewarded by your own effort 
that is — according to what you present. 
Kindness begets kindness. 


Ekit owo mkpa ke enyin esakka mmon eyot 


Meaning: Ose who is at the scene of event will 
understand more the situation, and will be 
more sympathetic. 


Ku use nte uruk-ikot sayoon aka ubara ikan ukeene 


Meaning: Do not be drastic towards someone 
because of his behaviour. 
Do not seek revenge. 


Efut ikan emen nsuy 


Meaning: To gain from one’s endeavours. 


EXERCISE TWO 


1 What is the meaning of each of the following 
proverbs and maxms? 


(a) Emen etap odiono nde unan ke usug itan 
(b) Eyen ifiokke, eka itemmeke 

(c) Eyen ekit ete isinanake mbuk 

(4d) Enyene idem odiono nte mfat ideep 

(e) Eyen itiat ese ana nie eka ana 

(f) Eno inus, ele iyem utasi 
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2. Enyong osong akan ebok, odook 
Who is ‘cbok” in this context ? 


Give the ful! meaning of the following saying: 
(i) Eyea uwene ese oko ikot, ikoho ufok 


(ii) Ekpedi udua etibume, odoho akpan udua 


(ii) Ekenam cyen eka e292 usen mbaba 


3. Complete the followi-g sextences using suitable 
words or phrases: 


(a) Ekpo use ienylate =<. ee 
(b) Ekpo akpa enyin WW... eet 
(c) Edim,usen, Kiet. a 


4. Supply the missing words in the following 


sentences: 

(a) Eyot odok.._.. _ abe, ee oni mere 
(b) Ekit owo mkpa_... a YO 
(c) Eyen telste@gdsk .__ ee 
(J) Enay, ama akpa, ayak ukut2_._==e ikpa 
(e) Eyén_... Wwe ee er toe usuk usuk 


Idian isibopp> enyin ina ntan 

Meaning: It is the characteristic of a brave man 
not to run away from difficulties 

Ima edi ufen 


Meaaing: We have to toil if we want to be rich 


Ifisk iyuhoke owo 

Meaning: Our knowledge is imperfect. That means 
we GO bot Know everything 

Ikpon ikemme ukoon 


Meaning: Ouse person cannot face a group 


Idoho eka keet obok inem = efere 
Meaning: Virtue is pot practissd only hy a few 
family. 


Idat enyene ama 
Meant:g: Nobody is without a fiiend 
Idat eyem efere ese ena ke eba 


M.aning: Anxiety breeds difficulties 


Ikpat eka unen isiwotdo ndits 


Meaning A hen’s fzet canrot kill the chickens 
That means the mother’s acuons are never 
meant to te harmful to the children. 


Idoho usen etibbeke ube ke mfst ese sxduy dxduk 


Meaning: [tis not the very day that a pit is dug 
that frog will fal! into it. That meaas 
succe:s is not always achieved in a day. 
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Iken aka ata ikit, edido unen ayarake ndak ke edem 


Meaning If fire can burn tortoise how much less 
a fowl. That mean: a person who is not 
strong enough wil! not be able to face the 
situation. 


Ika etip anana owo 


Meaning: A person witbout supporters hardly wins 
cass. 


Ikwot ese ataimma nte ekpere ube 


Meaning: One should approach a person in whom 
one has confidence. In other werds we 
shou'd act prodently. 


Ibritam ete inp owo, afo udoho owo 


Meaning: Do unto others es you would like others 
do unto you. In the days of slave trade 
the Aros slave raiders were fond ef saying 
this: Ibritam ete ind owo; i.e. Ibritam 
wants slaves. But people would rebut: 
“Af udoko owo?”’—Are you not a man? 
it was rebuff to the wicked demand. 


Im> okon> edet ekpe, uwene skon> ndaam 


Meaning: A wealthy man wears costly jewels where- 
as a poor man puts on raffia (a mean dress). 
In other words we should act according 
to cur ability. 


lfitke mfuk inannake enyin 
Meaning: To receive a guest coldly by offering him 


neither food nor drink. Kini ntoho Dekosi | 
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ndi, ami mma aka ufok omo edi enyoe 
ikefitde mfuk, inannake enyin. 


Ifink tuk ikpog 
Meaning: One person’s knowledge is not sufficient 


Inuen ed> nd> ke ekpuk or ke ete, ke ete, idoho odusat 

Meaning: Birds do not mate outside their families 
The saying simply implies that people should 
marry within their own circles. 


Idop, idop ewa, enye ata skp» unam 
Meaning: It is a quiet dog that eats the fatest bone 


Isua_ itiaba gsi ekim , 
Meaning: Seven years is not forever 


Idion ebre nto ntie 
Meaning: First come first served. 


Ifonke fon obu enye onwune ekuny 
Meaning: Every events bas a cause 


Ino ese eyiene ibit okoneyo 
Meaning: Itisathief who is a‘ways afraid of the 
night’s, drum. 


Explanation: A d:um signal ts not usually given at 
night unless imere is an emergency, especially 
iv cases of burglary or thett. A thief who 
has stolen something will be afraid of such 
signal. He will always keep his ears open 
at night for such drum signals so as to 
find a way to escape 


Ison ekpekpene, edi isopke sop 

Meaning: Long standing debts are not irr ecoverable 

Idionk enyin owot ewa 

Meauing: Having a bad reputation is not good. 
ft is unworthy to have a bad name 
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Iso ukaha edem utimmeke 


Meaning: You neither go forward nor backward. 
That means to be in a fix 


ika etip ikpon 


Meaniog: One who has no support cannot win a 
case. 


Ifiok ofon editibe 
Meaning: Two heads are better than one 


Ikwa etip mbobo etip  uyai 


Meaning: To miss both chances. To be completely 
rejected, 


EXERCISE THREE 


1 What is the meaning of the following maxims? 
(a) Ifisk sfon editibe 
(b) Ina ese eyiene ibit okoneyo 
(c) Idem son akpara uweme 
(d) Idem etok eyen ese eyere idip idip 
(e) Isidoho ekpe isimke Afaha ebak 


2. Complete the following sentences using suitable 


words: 

CC 2 eae ama 
ORL 2 ne [feo mee ntan 
Cy WS: Ce ce es ee 


3. Ikang aka ata ikit. What is the meaning of “ikit”’ 
in this context. Write the proverb in full. 


4. What is the meaning of the following words? 
ukpotis iko, ufiot, ake. | 
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Mbuk ikit, idoho efit ido akpaniks 

Meaning: There is little or no truth in the story. 
The situation is doubtful. 

Mbime odukpo ebot (A question of the dead goat) 


Meaning: A hypocritical question An unnecessary 
question. 


Mfpn ekewot edat 


Meaning: Too much kindness can ruin a man. 


Mbopiso okpoebot ikpanna unyam 


Meaning : Communal duiy is compulsory. 


tana ndia ufok eka ese oboiyo mbsho 


Meaning Stealing oftea start from little dishonest 
practic:s at home. 


Dkp> ntak udua 


Meaning: A profitless venture. A worthless person 


Dkp> ifonke ntim nnam 
Meaning: Too much care can ruin something 
nyuk inyan nime_ ikan 


Meaning: Show your might. Do your worst. 


2h 


Dkp> ekpenam anaan etem ke obot 


Meaniog: Let evil befall an obstinate person so 
that he may learn a lesson. 


kop ke ebek ifia 
Meaning: The news came from outside source. 


Nwan unwon ini okutde eyo : 
Meaning: Make hay while the sun shines. 


Dkpo akanam ikot, mfsng adat 
Meaning There is no smoke without fire. 
Ndunogo item itie efere afan ke edisinke kana ikpag 


Meaning: Forewarned is forearmed 


Owo gwan ofson ubsk etem Eso 


Meaning: A good woman does not neglect 
housekeeping 


NnanenyIn esin idap udua 
Meaning: It is hardship that brings misery and 
despair 


Nnun ubsk Idihe ukem—ukem 
Meaning: People are not equal 


Ndion edim ekeyem uwem yak enye ekeduk inyay 


Meaning: If you want safety you must not isolate 
yourself from your society. 


Qkpo ata okook ete Ododo 


Meaning: To accuse wrongly. To blame a wrong 
person or thing. 
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Dwakha nton> uduag isiyokk> nto 


Meanizg’ Something that produces little or no effect 
It 1s a minor contribution, 


Ndib>s ndop ke atibe ekpat 
Meaning: To live a wasteful life. 


kp> Itukh> asaga iba 
Meaning: It is helpful to have a companion. 


Dkp> mbaba isibake ndek ; 

Meaning: If you want something eagerly you will 
spare no trouble to aquire it. 

Nnam nte esa, ete ke enye ekeyit atat isin 

Meaning’ Imitation is bad. A similar proverb is: 
Ndubdiyo ete ke enye eyire owo efik. 

Dkp> akak owo ayat 

Meaning: Ao unbearable situation. 


Nte uboy ama idem anim ifen 


Meaning: You are free to go to where you like. 


Tkp> edi enen ekim 


Meaning: Prace is being threatened or danger is 
approaching 


Nso isine ke idip idiayn ikan ekpa nsuy 
Meaning: It is a minor affair or a common thing 
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}kp> ekenam obu onwune ekuy 


Meaning: Something must have caused the crayfish 
‘o grow a hunch on the back. 


Odoro ke eyo owo, odoro ke eyo owo 


Meaning: From one generation to another. That 
is from one era to another or from age to 
age. The philosophical implication here is 
thet no era of government is permanent. 

Owo isidutke editim eyen eka isin ke nkay 


Meaning: Nobody would deliberately do something 
to mar his brother’s success. 


Ofuri usen enyene Ino, edi usen kiet enyene enyene inway 


Meaning: A thief will one day meet his doom. 
That is one day be will be caught Generally 
it means that there is a day reckoning for 
evil-doers 


‘Iwo Isinaha kan kliet ide idap 


Meaning: One should not depend on one means 
6f earning a living 


Swo efen ss9sok owo edem isimke Isin 


Meaning: No person is like a brother or a relative 


Owo akpa akpa osboh> etlbe enyin 


Meaning: Nobody is free from trouble or mis- 
fortune vuntil he is dead. 
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Owo oadisno nte amana, idionoke nte akpa 


Meaning : Nobody knows his er her destiny. A 
person can say; “This is where I was born” 
but he cannot say; “This is where I will die.” 
No one can ascertain his future. 


Owo isimaha mkpan nyak ke Idem Idin 
Meaning: Decent people do not lke ugly thing or 
treatment 


Obokh> mkpasi akpa ekim 

Meaning: To escape from a dangerous siiuation 
but fall into another one. Not to ke able 
to free oneself completely from trouble. 


Ofono etibe 
Meaning: A_ desperate person 


Qbook unen isitaha ukplb 
Meaning: To get no reward for your labours 


Odusk nton ke nton ekeene 


Meaning: The shaft which is aimed at another turns 
against one who Cast it. 


adisn ufon 
Meaning: A_ useless person 


Otok edinyehe 
Meaning: A scape goat, A mean person. A target 
Oto Ikpoy eyem nkok 


Meaning: He who marries wants a child. This 
means that the primary aim of marriage is 
to raise children. 
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Oson esit ata oton 


Meaning: On'y a brave man can endure hardship. 


Otona uduag okpo-usun efre, andiyene isifreke 


Meaning: People tend-to forget their wrong actions, 
but those wro suffer f:om such actions are 
not apt to forget them. In other words 
pecple do net easily forget their misfortunes 


Oworg efut ete idisnoke eke ubsk ama 

Meaning: It is a matter luck or it is matter of 
trial and error. 

Dtot owo iky idoho idek 


Meaning: To lay complain aganst another person 
is no sign of cewardice. In other words to 
protest 1s no act of cowardice. 


Ofum ese ekpep eto unek 


Meaning’ § Literally it means that it is the wind that 
teaches the tree bow to cance. It is some- 
one’s action that generat:s good will in 
another person. 


Okposon inemesit ese ada ntuana edi 
Meaning: Too much happiness may brivg despair 


Se efut akama aya  awod iba 


Meaning: What is hidden under the anus will be 
scen by the pact. Ip other words what a 
map can do another man can also do. 
It implies compétition by two opponents. 
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Se iworo ke ifia unen aya eben emen 

Meaning : Iam ready to face the situation. The 
saying implies a challenge to an oppcnent. 

Sik sap, sik san, ama b> owo itie or yesa, yesa ama abo Efik ison 


Meaning To much ccmpromise is not good. 


Kuse edem se iso 


Meaning: Don’t lock back, look forward 


Kudara akpa edim 
Meaning: Do not rejoice at your initial success. 


Ke ete, ke ete idoho odusat 


Meaning: Sharing of property according to the 
femily groupings is not an act of descrimi- 
nation but for fair and orderly distribution 
of property. Jn other words, chariy begins 
at home. 


Tun> akaba mbre udiaha ibok 

Meaning: You have ill-luck or you are in a serious 
trouble. 

Ubak ukpa odo ubak umana 

Meaning: Early to bed early to rise. 


Unam obokh> afia ababaak ensnuk eto 


Meaning: The anima! that escapes froma trap is 
always afraid cf something that looks like 
a trap. Once bitten twice shy or a burnt 
child dreads fire. 
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Una ekpene itiehe nte uno akai 

Meaning: The closer our relationship to some one 
the stronger-the tle 

Ukitde iwut eyen ebeek ntan 


Meaning: Never prepare sacd until you see the | 
ead of the child In other words; Do not 
count your chickens before they are harched 


Ukot asaga tep tep oyoha aban 

Meaning: Little drops of water make mighty ocean 

Utu ke mbok esin udi, yak edim edep 

Meaning: To avoid a fight let us abandon ths 
business. 

Uru ke unam aka ama yak ebiat ikpa 


Meaning: Do noi aiiuw a hunted animal to escape 
For a hunter io allow an animal to run away 
without being killed is regarded as a great 
loss. The saying metaphorically means that 
we should try to minimize our loss. 

Yem obubit ebot ini eyo mikime 


Meaning: Do something at the right time. 


Udia efen okposop owo ikpodoho mkpuk 


Meaning: It is a great loss to lose an important 
thing, or something that has been well 
cared for. 


Ukag ebreke eno, inekke 
Meaning: He does not do what he is expected to do 
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Utere ndia 
Meanipg: A shameless person, a beggar 


Utere udusk uduan 
Meaning: You are desparate, you are unlucky. 


Udua 2fon nka idem 

Meaning: Do it yourself is better. This is supposed 
to have been said by a male sheep (ram) 

Utin ikpon ese aka ukay inyay 

Meaning: It is one sided affair 


Uyio esen owo enem akan ekere 


Meaning: It is interesting to hear a stranger talking 


Unen akama ndito isinaha ke skom ufok, ekpena ndit> esomo. 


Meaning: A hen with chickens, never sleeps on 
the roof. 


EXERCISE FOUR 
1. What is the meaning of the following proverbs? 


Mbuk ikit idoho ¢fit ido akpaniko 
Ndat mmana ifiok, enye son _ ifiok 
Nkpo ntom ke ikot uku omum unen 
Ywors efut ete idisnoke eke ubok ama 
Utu ke mbok esin udi, yek edim edep 
Uduas oworo ke efut, cite efene 
Ekpan ikopo, ibuot eyem ntan 


Te Po QAO Oh 
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Ybon es? akpan utok isikpanna mfaga 
Nek unck kedibi 1839 


2. Complete the following sentences with suitable 
words tn the bracket 


3. 


4, 


a Owo isigutke.....eyen eka isin ke nkapy 
(ofon, ekpat, editim, 1kon) 

b 9Ys2n esit—.......0(0n (men, dudk, ata) 

c Se iwuo ke ifia.._—eken imen (ebot, unen) 


d Mbuk vnydy mfo nkop ke ebek_..w 
(eto, okpoho, ifia) 


Explain the following sayings 


Mbeck nkst eyop isimaha ifen 

Owo ese ob'om etok aban akan iba 
Usun inw2y9 ama onyo0p obohd, inwan ese 
OsOfop. 

Owo amadak inek unek edem emem 
Uso isisusha item 

Se ubok sbap odo eku 


What is th: meaning of the following proverbs: - 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


Nkps-usam emen ekim ikpon aka udua 
Ndao ukot isibiatda usors 
Nnun ekeduk adan ke ese esio efip 


Nco isine ke efut etikke no ekpikke oduok 


\e) Owe isitukho aban ikwa afap 


(f) 


Asua eka ebe, eka ebe 
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MORE PROVERBS 


The Ipibics like to use Proverbs in their conversations. In old 


days a speaker who hada good command cf proverb and idioms 
was highly respected by his feliswineo People who want to be 
deplomatic eften empley proverss in their conversations. 


The following are some of the Ibibio proverbs 


Afo atip mfat awud yaya 


Abiyo iso Iyak enye omond enyin idim 


Anditakha Ukaan okop ke idem 9mo, Ukaan nko onyun okop 
Eda iko inua owo ebiere ikpe end owo 

Eyem akwa nkpo ese okond mban ayara enan 

Ebot oson edon 

Ese owo inua enye odiando se owo atan 

Ekpa Ekpe 

Ka nte abak oysko ikpan 

Ndikke Ubsikpa isidoho isua_ keet 

Owo isidionoke ikpat ubog 


Anwan minyencke se otot ebe, ete ke mmon ifaha ke edet 
Ebet owe ikot isimme nto 

Udono iwushd itie mmim 

Abia idionoke se abia akama (A challenger may not kraow 
the strength of his opponent) 


Ukat ekpedia se edia, ifreke unyoy; (A captive naver forgets 
his home no matter how will he is treated by his captors) 


Onyon 9899 akan ebok sdeosk: (To over reach oneself) 


ton) 


at 


Eto inwan isikpaha ima (A race cannot perish completely) 


Inua usak imam enye ke ese edad etua eyet (The mouth 
with which we laugh, is the same with which we shall cry) 


Ndurono item itie efere ofon ke emisinne ikpan (It 1s better 
to give advice before somethivg starts) 


Ekpeduok ntak, ntak oisho (If the eause or origin of an 
event is omilted then the event is not well explaimed) 


Ison isiwotde nya uno 


Esen owo isidisnoke usun otode eko owud enen 
Owo isibake oka ese ebak ison 


Ifonns editop itiat nsin ke itie emi adan asaha 
Oduk idak ebsk enye atakha ebok idip 


Owo isikp’kheke mkpat ntok idem iduok 
Etoro ndip ukot ekan ifakho 


Osap ubsk enye adianna ekwoy enyoy 
Omum idem udors 


Ewa otoiyo se akadia okord inua 
Usam ekpefro Akpan no Udo atakha, osuk aka eso keet 


Ekp:do aban ekebot idem akpa osio inua 5nd nte enye ama 
Ind asasa ekebo ke ikpisana tba imo ikpiyipe ino 
Akama isip keet idoho unyim 


Owo ekpefut ikan emen nsuy 
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49 
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51 
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33 


54 
55 
56 
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Idiok inua iko ekesio Akpan-ndo eka ke ekon 
Afo a%kpon afan awakha nosai 


Unis owo enye cde mfon emana 

Ekpedo eka omum eyen uman ana eyie ubok 
Udsno ama ebidat owo idem ana edip abia 
Ndiaha eben owo gkot isu 

Enyia okon emdmonnd ykana 

Ewok ewsk ekufre enim 

Exa iyak abaak enyin owo akpa mbok 
Idadat eyom ebekhe cduk otu mfay 


Okube adat akam obokho afia 
Anie idun ese etim ndem idup ms 


Iko Nnuens-akwa [son ison okop enyon ikoppo 
Nse mfa ison ikan ebcet 

Ufa iyiora ese ekedodo akagn 

Owo akpa dana idem enyegne 

Ataba ateha, Ekoen ke odo 


Fisk enyin end idiok owo item, anam ukere 
Edi kis: ikot owo isikamake mman 
Nesesin ikwa, mbakabak 

Owo odiona ifiok idianoke nnyaan 

TDkpa ikwot isitippe mfat 


Akpaa ukut ekebo ke ise nkem enysy 
Kpa anam utoho okpok ukpikke isim 


B15) 


Owo isikamake nkps ubok iba idook ebeet 


Umizna inua, oyoro imen 9Syora ikokko 


Niuen ibek isinanake ke itig ukok ibok 
“Ftem utemme” aya ekit ‘“‘etie udakha” 
Utere odo asdodiono eyeyen enye ekoy edet 
Mbdobe ekpekam uma, nso ido ubok adana 
Owo isitiche enyin afia ibak wunam 


Ewa ata udusk usam isitimmeke ikor 


Utu ke apwan abia ibok aman iba idip anabuno 
Mfine mmi ese odud ebeek 

Ubsk obop edip, obop kpa edip. 

Eyen ekpemum eka uman ese eyie ubok 

Oban ebet nsue, ibetde eniin 

Nkakat adat ntan ekpep isan enyon 

Yak wing esine ke uduy ebet esen 


Anwan ikwereke ke mben nod 


Ekit owo ke ikot idionoke ke oto ufok 
Noun ubsk keet isioho ndan ke iwut 
Aka itis eyop aka edono 


Eben nkanya oka efe obo man owo ikene ekim 
Owo isitohoske ikot ke uka, ese etoho ke unyono 


Ebot ata udia enye ke iwa anaam emi 
Owo mmikpaha nkst itreke 
Ekpesat ndisun eyop, nso ikpiwuo adan 
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85 Ikpan ibiotke, ekim adia 
86 Owo utimme ke edem, ete esuk vkene 


87 Ikan uta inua adia ofso 

88 Umunamma etok unen np). ana adappa akpukpake ikag 
89 Udia cdo ododiand «kpap adok 

90 Ebok ama efit idip iyakka emo emo efit 

91 Ikpan awakha inua ema ono gkors 

92 Akama eyop keet idoho upyim 

93 Ese odo etetims uyara ke edon eben eka _ iwut 

64 Umumke mum inuen ke ubok, okoot ekpa 

95 Anwan akama ison, ese satan uyo ebe 


96 Idoho efit imam ke ese enyiin edet 


97 Owo ama ebidia nkpo invim cyen uwene, ete abaat ubok 
98 Idoho efit ekpo ese edusk ibit 

$9 Akpa uka idim, akpa ubom aban 

100 Nkpo owo isibiarake ikpap 

101 Adiana iba isip edun ufzk keet, edo keet ikitdde keet iso 
102 Ofon owo edifisno ndek akan edifiono umiana 

103 Iwut ebot isisoppo ke eso 

104 Owe ekpedia se dia ubok idunno inua 

105 Eso ekebo ke ikpa buut ikot ete 

106 Owo isiforoke idem ikpo 

107 Se ubok abop ode eku 

108 Isidcho enyie ufok idiaha nkpo efere akuene ke iso 
109 Aban ikpaha, ikim iwskhake inua 

110 Mmamana ndikit ebot inukko 


Si) 
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The Essential Kafar 


SENTENTIOUS WISDOM 


To understand the wisdom of a ‘people, it is necessary to 
glance at their proverbs. Let me, therefore, give some native 
sayings which will illustrate this aspect of Kafir character. The 
proverbs are collected from many sources, the most valuable 
being taken from the pamphlet referred to in the Bibliography 
and from Casalis’ Les Bassoutos. Some of the proverbs 
sprinkled through the pages of this book are gathered here so 
as to show their cumulative force. 

‘“‘ The last partridge to rise gets the most sticks thrown at 
it’’: that it is to say, the last man to run in war is most likely 
to be killed. 

“A stick has no kraal”: said of an irritable man who 
cannot obtain wives. 

‘‘ The weasel has pride, the snake having gone out of its 
hole’’: When the cat’s away the mice will play. 

“The buck has got out of the pot”: There’s many a slip 
*twixt the cup and the lip. 

“ He milks the cow in calf”: He tells a lie. 

‘*¢ You are big in the mouth’’: You boast. 

‘* Pots are made while the clay is in good condition”: 
Make hay while the sun shines. 

“The cow licks the one that licks her”: Kindness brings 
its own reward. 

‘A chip killed an elephant”: Get out of harm’s way. 

‘The potter eats out of a broken dish”: The shoemaker’s 
children go worst shod. 

‘You have held a buffalo by the horn for me”: You have 
rendered great help. 

‘* You begin with the meal before the water is boiled”: Do 
not count your chickens before they are hatched. 
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‘‘T am a lopped tree”: 

‘‘The old corn is sprouting again 
man gets a fresh start. 

‘“‘ Let the bottle of the ear be filled’’: Tell all; make full 
confession. 

‘*Old mills are thrown away for new ones” (at the death 
of a chief the people destroy old grinding-stones): A new broom 
sweeps clean, 

‘He gathers firewood with centipedes in it”: a threat to 
a meddlesome man. 

“The cow eats its milker’’: Be sure your sin will find 
you out. 

‘“‘ A repetition will be by accident ’’: Once bitten twice shy. 

‘‘T returned with only a feather”: There’s many a slip 
"twixt the cup and the lip. 

“Tt is better to turn the enemy back on the hill than 
to drive it out of the village’”’: Prevention is better than 
cure. 

‘‘ We are wandering in the belly of a bullock”: Groping in 
the dark. 

‘A dog of the wind”: a person with no settled home. 

“Tt is the foot of a baboon”’: the sign of a treacherous 
person, 

“You are creeping on your knees to the fireplace’: said 
of a dangerous course of action. 

‘“‘ Fle weeps with one eye”: He is insincere. 

‘¢] am with a head”: I have a headache. 

‘You kindle a fire and leave it”: You are a tale-bearer. 

‘The walls have come into collision”: There is a dispute 
between great people. 

“‘ The heads being cut off, let us leave the rest’: The main 
points being settled, let us proceed. 

“One does not become great by claiming greatness.” 
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“You are lighting a fire in the wind”: said of a person 
who favours strangers rather than his own people. 

‘“‘The obstinate man will see by the bloodstain.” 

‘“* No clever man ever licked his own back”’: Do not try 
impossibilities. 

‘Clever men do not bargain with one another.” 

‘“‘ The hut of a man who professes, but does not perform, 
leaks.” 

‘‘ He has a cockroach in his ear”: He is always in trouble. 

‘« The eye crosses a full river’’: Desire goes beyond the 
possible. 

‘We shall ask for it when it is cooked”: Events will 
prove. 

“ Height is not reached in a hurry.” 

‘¢ There is no beast that does not roar in its own den.” 

“The adhesive grass will cling to you”’: said of bad 
habits. 

‘The well ahead is not to be depended on.” 

“ The lion which kills is not the one that roars.” 

‘“‘ He is a calf of the old cow”: A chip of the old block. 

“There is blood in the dregs of the cup”’: Too much 
beer drinking leads to quarrels. 

“The point of the needle goes through first”: Attend to 
accuracy in small details, and do not try to evade the point by 
evasive words. 

‘‘ All countries are frontiers”’: Wherever you are you are 
exposed to danger ; said to grumblers. 

‘“‘ Water is never tired of running”’: said to a person who 
talks too much. 

“ ‘To-morrow will become the day after to-morrow’’: said 
to procrastinators. 

“The knife and the meat will never be friends”: a warn- 
ing against adultery. 
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‘‘ Hunger is hidden under the sacks of corn”’: 
who are vain about their wealth. 

“Lions scold in eating” : Grumblers are never happy. 

“« tJarness is never tired’: Travel has no ending. 

“ A thief catches himself”? : Murder will out. 

‘Stolen goods do not increase.” 

‘* Fiuman blood is weighty.” 

‘If a man has been killed secretly the grass of the field 
will say so.” 

“ Anger is a warmth which lights itself.” 

‘Right has no age.” 

‘* Quails nest in the garden of the lazy one.” 

“ The lent knife never returns alone”: One kind deed 
brings another. 

“Death does not know kings.” 

‘The most abundant sources can be slow in coming.” 

“« Scarcity lives in the house of the quarreller.” 

‘Two dogs will not let a fox escape”: Unity is strength. 

‘* Two mouths correct each other.” 

“The thief eats thunder ”—attracts the lightning. 

«¢ The miser is a thief.” 

‘A good name makes a person sleep well.” 

‘“‘'The road is king’: Do not hinder a traveller. 

These proverbs show how sententious is the wisdom of the 
natives, and how very shrewd their thoughts are. The very 
maxims which are current in Europe are to be found among 
the Kafirs, though dressed up in different clothing. The Kafirs 
naturally express their thought in terms which are familiar to 
them ; yet they do this with admirable brevity and force. 
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"N-DEPEN OO-L-MAASAE 
MASAI PROVERBS AND SAYINGS 


No.1. Ainyé-pe ingarsiso anaa 

What-and (or Why) you-are-rich like 
en-nalyamishe ol-tito ? 
the-who-has-married (intr.) the-son } 


Why do you behave like a woman whose gon has just married ? 

[A newly married man usually lives in his father’s kraal for some 
months after his marriage, and a woman whose son has recently married. 
may sit down and rest, as her daughter-in-law will do all the work. | 
No. 2. Eata en-néor. 

He-has the-which-divides. 
There is a Judge for him, and He will avenge me. 
[A favourite saying when a person has been defeated in a fight. | 


No. 3. Fata ’1-ojofiga *n-giyaa. 
They-have the-flies the-ears. 
Flies have ears. 
Also : Eata en-gewarie n-giyaa. 
It-has the-night the-ears. 


The night has ears. 
[‘ Walls have ears.’ | 


No. 4 Ebaiki en-gutuk nainosa *sunya 
It-reaches (or Perhaps) the-mouth which-ate  the-fats 
neinos i-figik, nebaiki 
and-it-eats the-excrements, and-it-reaches (or and-perhaps) 
en-nainosa *figik neinos i-sunya. 
the-which-ate the-excrements and-it-eats the-fats. 


The mouth which ate fat shall eat excrement, and that which ate 
excrement shall eat fat. 
Also: Ebaiki ol-dtaara *n-gituiigat neaku 
It reaches) the-who-killed the-cutters ) and-he-becomes 
(or Perhaps) \ (or attackers 
or enemies) 
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o-suuji, nebaiki ol-turwai 
the-coward, and-it-reaches (or and-perhaps) the-poltroon 
neaku ol-oifigoni. 
and-he- becomes the-bull (or brave-man). 


The slayer of the enemy has become a coward, and the poltroon has 
become a brave man. 
[‘The last shall be first, and the first last.’—Matt. xx. 16.] 
No. 5. Eitu-kidél ti-oreren en-gerr sambu. 
We-have-not-seen amongst-peoples the-sheep many-coloured. 
There is not such a thing in the world as a sheep of many colours. 
[A sheep of two or even three colours is common enough, but one of 
more than three colours is unknown. This saying is used to express 
incredulity at an improbable story. | 
No. 6. Ekwenikye ’n-guk in-guruon. 
They-laugh-at —_the-coals (or soot or charcoal) _ the ashes. 
Coal laughs at ashes, not knowing that the same fate which has 
befallen them will befall it. 


Also: Ekwenikye ol-chata otii 
It-laughs-at —_ the-firewood (or tree) — which-is-there 
ol-tiren ol-dtii en-gima. 


the-fireplace the-which-is-there the-fire. 

The firewood which has been cut ready for burning laughs at that 
which is being consumed. 

MO. 7. Efigérie —o-sighiria en-daa. 
He-eats-with the-ass the-food. 
* He eats his food like a donkey. 

{This is said of a man who has not had the two middle incisors of 
the lower jaw extracted, and whose mouth in consequence is supposed 
to resemble a donkey’s. | 
No. 8. Enyanyuk ol-oipotdki oO ol-déuo 

They-resemble the-who-was-called and  the-who-came 
openy. 
alone (or himself). 

It is the same thing when a man is once there whether he has been 
called or whether he has come of his own free will. 

No. 9. Epwo Sorioro anaa  ’ng-ajijik 
They-go they-separate-themselves like _ the-huts 

oo-']-oitigishi. 

of-the-zebra. 

[Zebra of course have no huts. This saying is intended to imply, 
‘They are scattered over the face of the earth.’] 
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No. 10. Epwo *m-baa pokin in-gitifigot. 
They-go-to the-actions "all the-ends. 
Everything has an end. 
No.11. Epwoénu ’1-limot anaa ng-olofigi. 
They-come the-events like the-days. 


Events follow one another like days. 

No. 12. Epwonu *m-baa too-’murdshin. 
They-come _the-actions (or the-arrows) _ by-the-hind-legs. 

This has a double meaning. Actions come by the use of the legs, 
and if arrows come, there are legs behind them. 

[Long marches are inevitable before a raid can be successfully 
accomplished ; and arrows are not fired without a person being there 
to fire them. | 


No. 13. Erishunye anaa en-giia 
He-separates-himself like the-sickness (or death) 
o-’sighiria dbo. 


of-the-donkey one. 
He separates himself from his friends like a sick (or dead) donkey. 
[A sick donkey stands apart from his fellow animals, and a dead 
donkey is thrown away. This saying is used when referring to 
a man who stands aloof from his companions. | 
No. 14. Erisyo laikin 0 kia. 
They-are-similar defeats and death. 
Being defeated and dying are the same. 
No. 15. — Erisyore en-gitefig nabo el-lughunya  o-’1-lee. 
It-resembles the-cow one the-head  of-the-man. 
A cow is as good as a man. 
[If a man has a cow, and looks after it, he obtains riches, for the 
cow bears, and with the calves he is able to purchase a wife. | 
No. 16. E’sudoi . nyalat. 
Hide-ye the-mouthfuls-of-food. 
[One should not disclose one’s secret thoughts any more than one 
shows the food one is eating. | 
No. 17. Etaa em-bito o-'1-figojine. 
He-has-become the-sinew of-the-hyena. 
He is like a hyena’s sinew. 
[A man who refuses to admit himself beaten is likened to a hyena’s 
sinew, which is said to be tougher than that of any other animal. | 
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No.18. Etéjo  en-gitefig: ‘ Mikindaya, injooyoki.’ 
It-said the-cow: ‘Do-not-lend-me, give-me-away.’ 
[It is notorious that animals which have been lent or pawned are 
not as well treated as those of the person they have been lent to. 
Hence the cow’s request. | 


No. 19, Etzéjo en-giteiig : ‘Tipikaki o-rorei 
It-said the-cow : ‘ Pour-into-me the-word 
dbana ’]-papit lo-’sesen.’ 


which-gets-itself | the-hairs of-the-body.’ 

The cow said: ‘Say as many words about me as I have hairs in 
my body.’ 

[If you wish to sell me, strike a hard bargain, for a man who has 
paid a long price for me will treat me well. | 


No. 20. = Etéjo ol-figojine: ‘Mme ake amunyak, 
It-said the-hyena : ‘No only I-have-luck, 
keju nemaagol.’ 
leg which-is-not-heavy-to-me.’ 


The hyena said: ‘It is not only that I have luck, but my leg is 
strong.’ 

[I have luck, it is true, but I have had to work. ‘ God helps those 
who help themselves.’ | 


No. 21. Etii ol-dia e-mala, meishoru 
It-is-there the-dog the-gourd, they-allow-not 

*n-giyaa epughuri. 

the-ears it-is-covered. 


There is a dog in the gourd, and his ears prevent it from being closed. 

[In the event of a man going to visit his friend’s wife, he would first 
of all ascertain whether the owner of the hut were at home. Should 
he see unmistakable signs of the husband’s presence, he would move 
off consoling himself by quoting this proverb. ] 


No. 22. Il-doinyo lemetumo. 
The-mountains which-do-not-get-together. 
Mountains do not meet. 
[A favourite saying when people part company, and equivalent to, 
‘We shall meet again.’ Cf. the Turkish proverb: ‘Mountain does 
not meet mountain, but man meets man.’] 
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No. 23. Tnotye nanotye Ol-le-’n-gipika 
You-have-got which-he-got The-of-En-gipika 
te-’mifigani. 
in-the-deserted-kraal. 

You have got what the son of En-gipika got in the deserted kraal, 
i.e. you are in a fix. 

[The story told of the son of En-gipika is as follows, One day 
he was eating meat in the slaughter-house when the place was 
suddenly attacked by the enemy. He managed to escape with his 
life and meat, but without his weapons, and he fled, hotly pursued by 
the enemy. He outstripped them, however, and after running some 
distance, entered a deserted kraal where he proposed to hide. But 
he soon discovered that he was not the only occupant, and a lion 
growled savagely at being disturbed. Thinking it more prudent 
under the circumstances to leave the deserted kraal, the son of 
En-gipika turned round to continue his flight, when he was horrified 
to see an enormous serpent coiled round the post of the gate, which 
was the only exit, darting out its head and tongue in his direction. 
In the distance too he could see the enemy rapidly approaching his 
hiding-place. It is not related how the son of En-gipika escaped from 
the dilemma in which he found himself. | 
No. 24. — Ira figen anaa Konyek. 

You-are clever (or sharp) like § Konyek. 

You are as clever as Konyek. 

[Konyek’s biography was briefly sketched in the story entitled 
*L-omon le-Konyek oo Menye-Konyek. The Masai are fond of referring 
to him whenever anything ‘slim’ or of a cunning or clever nature has 
been performed. The constructor of the Uganda Railway, for 
instance, has been referred to as being on a par with him. | 


No. 25. Ira figidut anaa ol-dia le-’manyata oo-’1-muran. 
You-are proud like the-dog of-the-kraal of-the-warriors.. 
[The dogs that live in the warriors’ kraals have a much happier 
existence than those that act as scavengers in the other kraals. 
Owing to the warriors’ food consisting entirely of meat and milk, 
many bones and scraps are thrown to the dogs. | 
No. 26. Itadua, irughdgho, etii ol-lee, netii 
You saw, you-pass, it-is-there the-man, and-it-is-there 
e-yi, netii e-figordyonl, netii e-figooyoni. 
the-male, and-it-is-there the-woman, and-it-is-there the-female. 
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Behold the people you are passing. The man is there, and the 
male, the woman and the female. 

[All people are not alike, and if you watch you find that some of 
the passers-by are good and others bad. ] 


No. 27. Itifigide anaa en-gaia naiya 
You-have-given-yourself-airs like the-illness which-takes 

ol-murani ti-ailg. 

the-warrior —_ in-kraal (of the married people). 


[A warrior is supposed to be always in a perfect state of health, and 
if he is taken ill, he will hide himself in the woods or in a hut apart 
from the others. A disease which succeeds in overtaking him when 
on a visit to the married people’, and making him the laughing-stock 
of all, may well be proud of itself !] 

No. 28. _I’yopo en-gine eng-ofigu. 
Cover the-goat the-eye. 

[When a goat is about to be strangled, it is thrown on its side, and 
the eye which is uppermost is covered with its ear, so that it shall not 
see what is happening. Similarly, if a raid is meditated on, secrecy 
must be observed beforehand. | 
No. 29. Kindér ol-le-’modai, pe kindoki 

We-begin the-of-the-foolishness, and we-do-again 
ol-le-’figéno. 
the-of-the-wisdom. 

We begin by being foolish and we become wise by experience. 

[‘ Experientia docet.’] 

No. 30. Kitiigha neme te-’ng-oriofig. 
You-have-pressed-on-me which-is-not  on-the-back. 

You are not like a child who when carried only presses on my back, 

you press on every part of my body. 


[This saying is equivalent to, ‘I am weary of your company.’] 


No. 31. Meata ol-ataduakine nemeata 
He-has-not the-visibleness who-has-not 
oidipa, otua ake dtaduakine 


who-has-become-finished, who-died only to-whom-he-was-visible. 

[Do not believe in the report of a person’s death until it is well 
founded. Unless an eye-witness tells you the news, receive it with 
caution. | 


1 The warriors live in kraals apart from the married people (vide p. 292). 
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No. 32. Medany ol-kimdjino dbo el-lashei. 
It-breaks-not — the-finger one the-louse. 


One finger will not kill a louse. 


[The necessity for joint action. The Swahili havea similar proverb: 
‘Kidole kimoja hakivundi t’awa.’] 


No. 38. Medol  ol-tufigani ol-oikulu einosita. 
He-sees-not the-man a cite Poe he-is-eating-it. 
(or happiness) 


A man does not know when he is well off; it is only when he is 
poor that he remembers the days of plenty. 


[‘ O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint.’—Vergil, G. ii. 458.] 
No, 34. Meipur ol-oifigdni too-’miruan 2 are. 
It-bellows-not the-bull in-the-deserted-kraals two. 
A bull cannot bellow in two places at once. 


No. 35. Meishaa *mulugi ? en-dap. 
It-enters-not — the-bargain the-palm-of-the-hand. 
A bargain cannot be held in the palm of the hand. 
Also: Meishaa el-lejare en-dap, 
It-enters-not the-lie the-palm-of-the-hand. 
A lie cannot fill the palm. 
[One hollow cannot fill another-| 
No. 36. Meisho ’1-limot, in-gulye ebaya. 
They-give-not the-news (pl.), the-others they-arrive-thither. 
When an event occurs, only a part of the truth is sent abroad, the 
rest is kept back. 
No. 37. Meitayu ol-arabal e-nyawa. 
It-will-not-put-out — the-quarrel the-udder-of-a-cow. 
It does not take as long to settle a quarrel as it takes a cow’s 
udder to fill with milk after she has been covered. 
[The combatants either fight until one is beaten, or the matter 
is settled amicably at onee. | 
No. 38. Meitululufigayu eng-oifigono, 
It-will-not-make-itself-complete the-bravery. 
Bravery is not everything, and however brave a man may be, two 
brave men are better. 
{‘ Dieu est toujours pour les gros bataillons,’—Voltaire. | 
1 E-murua is really the spot on which a kraal formerly stood, or the site of 


a deserted kraal, e-mingani is the deserted kraal itself, 
4 The plural of e-mulug, the hollowed out place, is often used in this sense 
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No. 39. Meiturujundyu — eng-oshoghe metil en-gerai. 
It-will-not-swell-itself the-belly it-is-not-there _the-child. 
The belly does not swell if a woman is not pregnant. 
[‘ There is no smoke without a fire.’] 
No. 40. Meituruk en-gume. 
It-precedes-not the-nose. 

The nose does not precede the rest of the body. 

[This expression is often used after a misfortune has befallen one, 
the idea being that if it were possible to send on one’s nose ahead, 
one could have foreseen the danger that was being threatened and 
made preparations accordingly. | 
No. 41. Meiyopoo ol-dwara ol-kujita. 

It-covers-not-away the-beast-of-prey the-grass. 

[A beast of prey (or a thief) can hide for a while, but in course of 
time it will be captured or killed. ‘Murder will out.’] 

No. 42. Melaiig in-gishu ol-dgol le-kishdmi. 
They-cross-not the-cattle the-who-is-strong of-clan (or gate). 

No matter how young or weak a child may be on his father’s death, 
he is strong in his own kraal, for his friends will see that he inherits 
the cattle. 

[There is some play on the word kishdmi. The cattle will not pass 
the gate because the child’s clan is strong. ] 


No. 43. Melaiig ol-ambu en-nofigoto. 
He-passes-not the-boaster the-valley. 


The boaster will not cross the valley. 
[‘ Pride goes before a fall.” 
No. 44. Melo en-geju nabo "murano. 
It-goes-not the-leg one  the-meetings-of-the-warriors. 


Warriors and cripples remain apart. 
[‘ Birds of a feather flock together.’] 


No. 45. Mefigasundyu ol-kesen 
It-will-not-begin-itself the-cloth-for-carrying-a-child-in 
etidyo en-gerai. 


it-is-not-yet-come the-child. 
Don’t make a cloth for carrying a child in before the child is born. 
[‘ Don’t count your chicks before they are hatched.’ Vide also the 


Swahili proverb: ‘ Ku¢inda k’anzu mwana hajavyawa’ (to cut out the 
tunic before the child is born).] 
8 2 
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No. 46. Menyanyuk ateleja ) atishiraka 
They-resemble-not to-cheat and to-do-by-force. 


Cheating and doing something by force are not the same. 


[If a man has suffered wrong, he had better try and come to 
an arrangement with his aggressor instead of going to complain 
to the chiefs, for his enemy will not forget, and will avenge himself 
later. | 


No. 47. Menyanyuk puan fr) kia. 
They-resemble-not ‘life and death. 


Life and death are not alike. 


No. 48. Méoki o-inoti ’n-gipa 
It-is-not-drunk the-foster-son (or the slave) the-vernix-caseosa 
ol-dtisinyunye ake. 
the-who-was-without-blemish only. 
What does it matter whether a person is one’s own child or some- 
body else’s as long as he does his duty ? 


[The Swahili have a somewhat similar proverb: ‘ Kheri Kafiri 
akufaaye kuliko Islam asiyekufaa’ (it is better to have a Kaffir who 
pleases you than a Mahommedan who displeases you).| 


No. 49. Méoro ’1-tuli o en-gop. 
They-separate-not the-buttocks and _—ithe-ground. 


The buttocks and the ground do not remain long apart. 


[One explanation of this proverb is that a man must sit down, and 
though he may walk about or lie down, he will sit on the ground 
again later. Another theory is that it has in some way reference to 
the disposal of the dead. With the exception, however, of the 
medicine-men and rich people, who are buried in shallow trenches, 
burial is unknown amongst the Masai. But it is perhaps a remark- 
able coincidence that the Tavetans1, who are closely allied to the 
Masai, and the Bari, Dinka, and Madi ?, who live nearly 1,000 miles 
away, and not very far from the country whence the ancestors of the 
Masai are believed to have hailed, bury their dead in a sitting 
posture. | 


1 Ante p. 2a, note 2. 

2 Brun-Rollet (Le Nil Blanc, p. 244), Kaufmann (Schilderungen aus Central- 
Afrika, p. 129), Casati (Ten Years in Equatoria, p. 208), Emin Pasha (In Central 
Africa, pp. 260, 338, &c.). 
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No. 50. Mepal ol-oitigo *sirat. 
He-does-not-leave the-zebra the-stripes. 


The zebra cannot do away with his stripes. 

{‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots } ’— 
Jer. xiii. 23.] 

No. 51. Mepwo ]-dtimi te-’n-gop enye. 
They-go-not the-baboons _—from-the-country their. 

Baboons do not go far from the place of their birth. 

{Similarly with people, they may pay a visit to another country (and 
incidentally lift their neighbour’s cattle), but they will afterwards 
return home. ‘Caelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.’ 
—Hor. Epp., I. xi. 27.] 

No. 562. Merep eng-aboboki o-I-chani __likae-shani. 
It-sticks-not the-bark of-the-tree other-tree. 

The bark of one tree will not adhere to another tree. 

[People of one tribe cannot assimilate the customs of another. | 
No. 53. Merisyo e-raposhi tr) e-seriani. 

It-is-not-similar the-having-enough-to-eat and _ the-safety. 

Having enough to eat and being in safety are two very different 

things, especially after a raid. 


No. 54.  Merisyo ’nyuat 00 ’n-gidimat, 
They-are-not-similar the-perseverings and _ the-beings-able, 
nyuat in-gumok. 
perseverings the-many. 
A double entendre. 


Persevering to accomplish an end, and being able to do a thing are 

not the same: it is greater to persevere. 
[‘’*Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.’ — 
Addison, Cato, i. 2.] 

And: Persevering to accomplish an end, and being able to do 
a thing are not the same: many persevere. 

[‘Many are called, but few chosen.’—Matt. xxii, 14.] 


No. 55. Metii oidipa, ol-doinyo ake 
He-is-not-there  who-has-finished, the-mountain only 
oidipa dtundkine e-w6ji 
which-has-finished  which-has-planted (or erected)-itself  the-place 
nemedotunye 


where-it-is-not-taken-out. 
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Nobody can say he is settled anywhere for ever: it is only the 
mountains which do not move from their places. 


No. 56. Metumo ol-léléo le-’mala oO 
They-get-not-together the-potsherd of-the-gourd and 


ol-le-’miti. 
the-of-the-cooking-pot. 


Broken pieces of a gourd cannot be fastened on to a cooking-pot. 
[Similarly, people of different tastes disagree. ] 


No. 57. Miara en-nidamu. 
You-become-not-beaten — the-which (or when)-you-consider. 


You will not be beaten when you think before acting. 
[‘ Look before you leap.’] 


No. 58. Miingar ol-paashe le-lighae, nipal 
Do-not-repair the-hole-in-the-fence of-other, and-you-leave 

ol-lino. 

yours. 


Do not repair another man’s fence until you have seen to your own. 
[‘ Charity begins at home.’] 
No.59. Milo  afigata miata ol-le-’swama. 
Do-not-go plain you-have-not the-of-the-dust-in-the-eye. 
Don’t go to the plain without somebody to take the dust out of 
your eye. 
[The necessity of joint action. | 
No. 60. Mindadol  ol-kilil  eng-duo, meipiri. 
Show-not the-hawk the-bow, that-he-flies-not-away. 
Do not show the hawk your bow, or he will fly away. 
[‘Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.’— 
Prov. i. 17.] 


No. 61. Mindyamityam amu méjo en-gityamityam 
Do-not-jump-about for it-says-not the-jumping-about 

toki. 

thing. 


Do not jump about, for there is no use in jumping about. 
[‘ More haste less speed.’] 


No. 62. Mira shata smut en-gima, 
You-are-not wood which-finishes the-fire. 
You are not like firewood which is burnt, you are always there. 
[Said of a person whose presence has become a nuisance. | 


= 
ee 
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No. 63. Mi’ro rorei oobana ’]-kujit. 
Do-not-talk the-words which-get-themselves the-grasses. 


Or: Mi’ro rorei anaa ’I-kujit. 
Do-not-talk the-words like the-grasées. 


Do not talk a great deal. 
[‘In the multitude of words there lacketh not sin.’—Prov. x. r9.] 


No. 64. Miroro e-iigape anaa ol-méruo 
Do-not-tread-on the-post like the-old-man 
dbore ayok. 
who-has-many boys. 


Don’t tread on the post, i.e. don’t be proud, like the father of manysons. 
[A man with a large family may lie on his back all day long with 
his feet up against a post, and trouble about nothing. His wife and 
daughters see to the food and milk the cows, whilst his sons guard the 
cattle and sheep. | 
No. 65. Misidyo amu inauru. 
Do-not-hasten-thither for you-tire-yourself. 

[‘ More haste less speed.’ ] 

No. 66. Na-Ai! injooki ol-oip neme ol-lo-’1-chani. 
O-the-God! give-me the-shade and-not  the-of-the-tree. 

[Originally a prayer for a child, but now used for anything that is 
ardently desired. 

When the sun is hot, a mother protects her infant’s head by 
eovering it with the ‘ kesen,’ or garment for tying the child on to her 
back. No woman wears this garment unless she has a baby, hence 
her prayer for shade. | 
No. 67. Namelele neme te-’ng-oshoshe nauroo 

Namelele and-not from-the-milkless whoem-throws-down 
e-motényi  eng-ajji te-’maal, 
the-bird the-hut (or family) with-the-dewlap (or weight). 

She is like Namelele (nickname given to a weak woman), but not 
because she has no milk: her child is so badly fed that it is knocked 
over by the weight of a bird. 

[This is a term of reproach used to a woman if she does not look 
after and feed her children properly. | 
No. 68. Naorioriki régiel. 

Who-separates  the-paths (or character, climate, or nature). 

He who separates the paths, &c. 

[A common expression for the Almighty. ] 
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No. 69. Nardito? e-figape anaa en-dingi 
Who-is-treading the-post like the-outcast 
00~l-oo-mbwai. 

of-the-who-have-the-teeth-extracted. 

She is treading against the post like one who is not allowed in the 
warriors’ kraals. 


[ Unless a girl is well dressed, according to Masai ideas, and anoints 
her body from time to time with oil, she is not admitted into the 
warriors’ kraals, and becomes a social outcast. She has nothing left 
her to do but lie on her back and put her feet up against a post. 
Unlike the old man who has many sons, however (vide proverb 
No. 64), this is considered an undignified position for a maiden. | 


No. 70. O-sina liki’ya en-neado, 
The-poorness (or trouble) which-takes-you where-it-is-long, 


dorop ol-oikulu. 
short the-breast-of-a-dead-ox (or happiness). 


It is better to be poor and live long than rich and die young. 


No. 71. Papa  elde oiyéu _— en-gitefig oje 
Father that who-wishes the-cow which-has-just-borne 
nemetum amu sumbati n-gejek o-’l-ashe 


and-he-does-not-get-it because weak the-legs _ of-the-calf 
le-’n-dito enye. 
of-the-daughter his. 

The old man cannot get milk from the cow that has recently borne, 
because his daughter has not looked after the calf whose legs are 
consequently weak. 

[A saying applied by women to one of their number who is 
notoriously lazy. | 


No. 72.  Pashupashut anaa_ en-gerai natii eng-aji 
Pride like the-child who-is-there the-hut 
e-dghoi ? enye. 


of-the-grandmother his. 
He is as proud as a child living at its grandmother's. 


[Grandmothers are apt to spoil their granchildren, and a naughty 
boy is not so likely to be whipped at his grandmother’s as at homé. | 


1 Old or poetical form for en-narorita. 
2 E-dghoi is here used for eng-dgho, 
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No. 73. Sipat 
Truly 


efigari, 


they-are-shared, 
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mefigari régiei. 
they-are-not-shared eat | 
(or paths, &c.). 


Men may be partners, or may eat from the same dish, but they 
cannot tell what is passing through each other’s minds. 


Wo. 74 Tadua, ebana 

See,  they-get-themselves 
oojon. 
unripe. 


’sek 
the-fruit-of-the-cordia-tree 


Look, they are as numerous as the unripe fruit of the Cordia ovalis. 


[‘As the sand of the sea, which cannot be numbered for multitude.’ 


—Gen. xxxii. 12.] 


No. 75. Tigha 


Hang-up 


eng-auo, 
the-bow, 


miigh 
do-not-hang-up 


eng-ofigu. 
the-eye. 


If a stranger comes to stay with you, do not forget when you lay 
aside his weapons that he is hungry. 


[‘It is ill talking between a full man and a fasting.’ | 


ILLUSTRATIVE PROVERBS AND SAYINGS 


As the sand of the sea, which 
cannot be numbered for multi- 
tude, 74. 

Birds of a feather flock together, 
44. 

Caelum non animum mutant qui 
trans mare currunt, 51. 

Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, &c., 50. 

Charity begins at home, 58. 

Dieu est toujours pour les 
gros bataillons, 38. 

Don’t count your chicks before 
they are hatched, 45. 

Experientia docet, 29. 

God helps those who help them- 
selves, 20. 

In the multitude of words there 
lacketh not sin, 63. 


It is ill talking between a full 
man and a fasting, 75. 

Look before you leap, 57. 

More haste less speed, 61, 65. 

Many are called, 54. 

Murder will out, 41. 

O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona 
norint, 33. 

Pride goes before a fall, 43. 

Surely in vain the net is spread, 
&c., 60. 

The last shall be first and the 
first last, 4. 

There is no smoke without a fire, 


39- 

Tis not in mortals to command 
success, &c., 54. 

Walls have ears, 3. 

We shall meet again, 22. 


'LOYETYANI LOO-L-MAASAE 
MASAI ENIGMAS 


The propounder says, Oiydte, Are you ready? 
The others reply, E-tuo, He has come (i.e. It is, or we are, ready). 


No. 1. Aata *]-muran lainei kumok, naa 
Enigma. I-have the-warriors my many, then 
en-geju nabo eitashéye. 
the-leg one they-make-to-stand. 
Reply. Ol-popofigi. 


The-euphorbia-tree. 

What do my warriors resemble when they stand on one leg ? 

The euphorbia tree. 

[Masai men often stand on one foot and rest the other against 
the knee’. When in this position they are supposed to resemble 
the Candelabra euphorbia, which Sir H. Johnston? has described as 
being ‘like a gigantic cabbage or cauliflower that has run to stalk, 
only to countless stalks, many-jointed, and of gouty thickness.’ | 


No. 2. Aata ’]-muran lainei kumok, naa 
Enigma. I-have the-warriors my many, then 
dbo oipufigoki ’n-gishu. 
one who-goes-out-to the-cattle. 
Reply. Tl-loom le-’ng-aji. 


The-rafters of-the-hut. 
What are my warriors like? I have many of them, and one goes 
out to look after the cattle. The rafters of the hut. 
[In Masai huts all the rafters are hidden except one which protrudes 
beyond the door. It is said to be watching the cattle. ] 


No. 3. Aata *]-muran lainei, nemetii 
Enigma. I-have the-warriors my, - and-it-is-not-there 
ol-le-bata. 


the-of-end (or side). 


1 This mode of resting, uncomfortable as it may appear, is widespread 
(vide Junker, Travels in Africa during the Years 1875-8; James, Wild Tribes of 
the Soudan; Grogan and Sharpe, From the Cape to Cairo; Baker, The Albert 
Nyanza, &e.). 

2 The Uganda Protectorate, p. 37. 
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Reply. *N-jeito. 
The-pegs. 
What are my warriors like when they stand in a circle, and one 
cannot see which is the first and which is the last ? 
The pegs which are being used for pegging out a skin. 


No. 4. Aata *]-muran lanei dkuni, 
Enigma. I-have the-warriors my three, 
nemeduiigo en-gigwena metii 
and-it-does-not-become-cut the-consultation he-is-not-there 
ol-li-dkuni. 
the-of-three (or third). 
Reply. ’Soito le-’n-gima. 


The-stones of-the-fire. 
I have three warriors. What is a discussion between two of them 
like if the third is not present ? 
The stones used for standing the cooking-pots on at the fire. 


[The cooking-pots cannot be successfully balanced between two 
stones, and a discussion does not terminate if only two people 
take part in it.] 


No. 5. Aata ’n-dapan ainei are naarisyo. 
Enigma. I-have  the-skins my two which-are-alike. 
Reply. Eng-ai ry en-gop. 


The-heaven and the-earth. 
I have two skins, one to lie on and the other to cover myself with. 


What are they 1 The bare ground and the sky. 
No. 6. A-isulishe, nepwonu ’l-ooifigua 
Enigma. I-whistled, and-they-come the-who-come-from 
*n-diml. 
the-forests. 
Reply. Eng-ai natasha. 
The-rain which-rained. 


I whistle, and they all come running from the forests. What 
am I} The rain. 


No. 7. Ana-ijo e-éuo ? 

Enigma. Why he-has-come ? 

Reply. O-rorei lai 0 ol-lino. 
The-word my and yours. 


Why do you say you are ready to guess my riddle ? 
Because it is a discussion between you and me. 
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No. 8. Anake éado figutunyi nemebaiki 
Enigma. Why  she-is-long your-mother and-she-reaches-not 
e-nyawa e-'n-gerr ¢ 


the-udder of-the-sheep ¢ 
Keply. Eng-oitoi. 


The-road. 
What does your mother resemble? She is long, and yet she does 
not reach up to a sheep’s udder. The road. 
No. 9. Ashimo _ enda-tim, nashitu 
Enigma. I-went that-wood, and-I-draw-forth (or unsheath) 
*figusidin are. 
the-sticks two. 
Reply. Tl-mao. 
The-twins. 


I went to bed and brought forth two sticks. What were they ? 
Twins. 


No. 10. Eiduraki, neifigwari 
Enigma. It-has-been-moved, and-it-is-left-thither 
en-dap e-figutunyi e-igh-a. 
the-palm-of-the-hand of-your-mother it-has-been-hung-up. 
Reply. Ol-arau 


The-piece-of-hide-used-for-sweeping. 
We have moved our kraal and your mother has left behind her the 
palm of her hand which has been hung up in the hut. What is it? 
The broom. 
[The piece of hide which is used for sweeping away the dust and 
dirt is of so little value that when the inhabitants quit their kraal 


and move to a new grazing ground it is probably left suspended from 
the wall of the hut.] 


No. ll. Eiduraki, neifigwari 
Enigma. It-has-been-moved, and-it-is-left-thither 
e-sumbat e-minyi te-’miiigani. 

the-dressed-skin of-your-father in-the-deserted-kraal. 

Reply. Ol-chala. 
The-dunghill. 

We have moved our kraal, and your father has left, behind him his 

garment. Where has he left it? On the dunghill. 


[A man would not leave his dressed skin behind him unless it were 
worthless, and it is obvious, therefore, that it has been thrown away. | 
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No. 12. Eim figutunyi polos boo 
Enigma. She-passes your-mother middle  outside-the-hut 
erumisho en-neba niji. 
it-is-protruding _- the-which-reaches thus. 
Reply. En-geju e-’n-gerai nanapitai. 


The-leg of-the-child which-is-being-carried. 
When your mother leaves her hut, what is to be seen issuing from 
her garments ? The leg of her child. 
[Masai matrons carry their babies fastened on to their backs, and 
a small leg is often to be seen dangling down, while the child’s body 
is hidden from view. | 


No. 13. Eim figutunyi polos boo 
Enigma. She-passes  your-mother middle  outside-the-hut 
emorisho. 

she-uses-abusive-language. 

Reply. E-figordyoni nanyalita en-aifigure. 
The-woman who-is-chewing the-gum. 

Why does your mother use abusive language when she goes outside 

her hut ? Because she is a woman eating gum. 


[Masai women are fond of chewing a gummy substance which 
exudes from certain trees. This makes their teeth stick together, 
and their jaws crack when they attempt to speak. If a person 
accosts them, and hears this noise, he may think the women are 
reviling him. | 
No. 14. E-sanapat 
Enigma. The-strip-of-hide-used-to-cover-the-heads-of-arrows 

nashal kutuk. 

which-is-wet point (or mouth or end). 

Reply. Eng-oitoi nalo eng-are. 
The-road which-goes the-water. 

What is a strip of hide like when the tip is wet ? 

A road which leads to the water. 

[The poisoned heads of arrows are wrapped up in a strip of hide 
to keep the poison fresh. This strip is narrow and long, and it 
is wetted at one end with saliva to make it adhere. 

There is some play on the word kutuk, which refers to the point of 
the arrow, the end of the strip of hide, and the mouth. | 


No. 15. Einosa en-gop _— en-gima, “neifigwari 
Enigma. It-has-eaten the-earth the-fire, and-it-leaves-thither 
naikoro. 


which-is-done-together (or something). 
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Reply. E-or. 
The-bare-spot. 


What escapes a prairie fire? 
A bare spot on which no grass grows. 


No. 16. Naiperipera ti-abori = en-gima. 
Enigma. Which-rolls-from-side-to-side under the-fire. 
Reply. E-minyor naya *ng-onyek. 


The-omental-fat which-hurt the-eyes. 


What meat rolls about as if in agony when it is being cooked ? 
Fat, for its eyes (bubbles) hurt it. 


No. 17. Namununa te-’ruat. 
Enigma. Which-has-folded-itself in-the-bed. 
Reply. E]-lashei natabolutuo ’I-ayok. 


The-louse which-they-have-uncovered the-boys. 
What is the thing which hides itself in its bed 4 
The louse which the boys uncover. 


[Ut pulex in ruga cutis se celat, sic puella in lecto iuvene aggresso. | 


No. 18. Namununa te-’sundai. 
Enigma. Which-folds-itself  in-the-wall. 
Reply. Eng-apyani natala e-figorore. 


The-widow who-missed the-shooting (or cupping). 

What hides itself against the wall of the hut? 

The widow who was not present when blood was extracted from 
an ox. 

[The Masai drink the hot frothing blood direct from the live cattle. 
After tying a leather ligature tightly round an animal’s throat, an 
arrow is shot into one of the superficial veins of the neck. When the 
arrow is pulled out, the blood gushes forth, and is collected in gourds. 


The blood is drunk greedily by all present, but who will give any 
to the widow ?] 


No. 19. Nyeinna = en-doki nashal natii 
Enigma. This-here the-thing which-is-clammy which-is-there 
eng-aji =‘ inyi, nimidolita. 


the-hut your, and-you-are-not-seeing-it. 
Reply. Ol-oiriiri. 
The-lizard. 


What is the clammy thing which is always in your hut and which 
you don’t notice 4 The lizard. 
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No, 20. Nyelido, nyelle. 
Enigma. That-there, this-here. 


Reply. Ol-oijilili le-kulle. 
The-drop of-milks. 
That there is the drop of milk at the bottom of the gourd ; this 
here is the drop when the gourd has been tipped up into the mouth. 


[Note the play on the words nyelle and hulle. | 


No. 21. Oghishi figoto nairenge. 
Enigma. Poor the-mother who-gives-blood. 
Reply. E-mala nafigorishoreki, nelau 
The-gourd which-was-shot-for, and-it-will-miss 
o-sarge. 
the-blood. 


Why is the mother weak ? 
Because they did not catch the blood in the gourd. 


No, 22. Samburumburi saandetwa. 
Enigma. Butterfly resemblance. 
Reply. Ol-kila loo-’musetani. 


The-garment of-the-beads. 
What resembles a butterfly ? 
A garment with beads worked on it. 
[It is only the best dressed girls who wear skins ornamented with 
beads, and when they move about from one hut to another, they are 
supposed to resemble butterflies. | 


No. 23. Tamanai te-idya-matwa 
Enigma. Go-by-a-roundabout-route round-that-part 
o-’l-doinyo, pe kitumé 
of-the-mountain, and we-get (or meet)-one-another 
edo *ng-aik. 


they-are-blood-red the-hands. 


Reply. Tl-lama. 
The-fruit-of-a-blood-red-colour. 


What will your hands be like if we meet after you have gone round 
that part of the mountain ? The lama fruit. 

[This is a common wild fruit (Ximenia americana, L.) of which the 
Masai are very fond. It stains everything a blood-red colour. | 
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No. 24. Tununuko  _—’n-dapan, maape Kindkop. 
Enigma. Fold the-skins, let-us-go Kinangop. 
Reply. *’N-gidoiigo oo-’n-diain. 
The-tails of-the-bitches. 
What is folding up the skins and going to Kinangop like ? 
The bitches’ tails. 


[This is a well-known saying amongst the Masai of Kilima Njaro. 
Kinangop (or better, Kinokop or Kinobop) is the name of a sub- 
district near Naivasha, and is some 300 miles from Kilima Njaro. 


It is supposed that the way there would resemble a bitch’s curly 
tail. | 
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HAUSA PROVERBS. 


1 A yi, a gamma, ta fi takamma, gobé a koma. 


To do, to finish, is better than “don’t care, come 
back to-morrow.” 


Takamma, swagger: it comes to mean here not 
to work hard so as to show independence and 
disregard for authority. 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 


2 Hakki da ka rena shi kan soni maka ido. 


The grass which you disregard will injure your 
eye. 
Don’t forget to take all precautions. 


No man or thing is too insignificant to be altogether 
disregarded. 


3 Maichi da uwa ba shi kuka’n soodi. 


He who eats with his mother will not have to ask 
for the soodt, for she will give it to him as 
a matter of course. 


Soodi, the surplus or remainder of anything. The 
usual way of eating is for every one to dip his 
hand in turn into a calabash until the food 
is finished: the scrapings are the soodi, and 
this the child of the house would naturally get. 
Vide 70. 


4 Ba afafi giandumma ran taffia. 


The day of starting is not the time to prepare the 
guandumma. 


Giandumma, the gourd or calabash with a narrow 
neck, which all carriers use for water on a march. 

Fafewa, hollowing out the pith from the inside of the 
giandumma. 

Don't leave a thing till the last minute. 
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5 Rua ba su yami banza. 


Water does not get bitter without a cause. 


There is reason for everything. 


6 Kadda gammu ya birkitchi maidemmi. 


Don’t let the gammu upset the carrier of a 
bundle of corn. 


Don't let the gammu become so big that it even- 
tually gets bigger than the load that is being 
carried, 

Don’t keep on giving things away until you become 
the poor man and the man to whom you give the 
rich one. 

Don’t keep on giving your subordinates more and more 
power until at length they are more powerful than 
you are. 

Gammu, the pad the carrier puts between his head 
and his load. It is usually a small cushion stuffed 
with chaff or cotton, sometimes merely twisted 
grass. 


7 Yawa shi kan sa zarre ya ja duchi. 


Quantity makes the cotton draw a stone. 


Unity is strength. 


8 Makafo ya rassa ido, ya che ido na wari. 


The blind man lacks eyes, he says eyes stink. 


Na might perhaps be written ‘na, as it is the 
abbreviation of yana, tana, &c., or rather it 
is more usually used in conjunction with a per- 
sonal pronoun than by itself. 

Sour grapes. 


9 Maidoki ya koma kutarr. 


How are the mighty fallen. 
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10 Na dumka riga babu wuya, wonda ya yanka 
wuya shi sa ma kainshi. 


I have sewn a riga without a neck, let him who 
cuts a neck for it put it on. 


The riga is a shirt with a hole at the top for the 
head to be put through: if made without this 
wuya or neck, one would have to be cut before 
the riga could be put on. 

If the cap fits put it on. 


11 Ba don “riga’n domin” ba, da mutum ya 
= : ’ 
mutu masiachi. 


If it were not for riga’n domin a man (a fellow) 
would die poor. 


Riga’n domin, because of some one else, for sume 
one else's sake, through some one else’s in- 
fluence. 

Na shigga “riga’n domin” wuri’n Abdu, 

I got it through Abdu. 


12 Bana fassa randa’n daki ba, na waje ba ta 
shigga ba. 


I won't break the vanda of the house until the 
one outside (new one) has been brought 
in. 


Don't be off with the old love until you are on with 
the new. 

This might very well be said to a guide, who asks if 
he may go when the village to which he is guiding 
you is reached : meaning, “I can’t let you go until 
I get another guide, for otherwise I may be left 
without any one at all.” 

Randa, a big water jar about 2 ft. high, which always 
stands in the “ gidda”: it is too big to be con- 
veniently carried, and if moved when full would 
probably break. 
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13 Ba ayi ma birri burrtu. 
Don’t do burrtwu to a monkey. 


Burrtu, a black bird with a large bill. It stands about 
2 ft. high, and is usually seen on the ground: 
when it rises a white patch shows on each wing. 
Hunters put the skin on their head when they 
stalk game. 

You don’t get the better of him in that way. 


14 A buggi karifi da saura’n zafi, en ya foochi 
sal a wohalla. 
Strike while the iron is hot. 


15 Idan rua ya zubar, ya ber tulu, ya yi keau. 
Even if the water is spilt, as long as the tulu is 
not broken, no harm. 


Tulu, the jar used for carrying water from the well 
or stream; it has a small mouth. Different 
districts have different patterns, 

Don’t cry over spilt milk. That can be remedied. 


16 Rigaya zua fadda ba shi ne samu’n sariki 
ba. 
“First come to the council” does not always 
“eatch king.” 

First come is not always first served. 

Though a man may have been in the king’s service a 
long time, it does not follow that he will always 
have the king’s ear. 

17 Ba domin tsawo akanga wata ba. 


The moon is not seen because of great stature. 


It is by no merit of yours that you have done that. 
Any one can do it. 


18 Fawa biu tana bata hankali’n kuda. 


Two pieces of meat confuse the mind of the fly. 
To hesitate between two things, two courses, &c. 
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19 Da kuka’n kura, da batchewa’n akwia duka 
daia ne. 


The ery of the hyena and the losing of the goat 
are one and the same. 


Give a dog a bad name. 


20 Gurgu ba shi koiya gureu taffia. 
The blind leading the blind. 


21 Rama ba mutua ba. 
Being thin is not dying. 
Appearances are deceptive. 


bho 
Lo 


Rijia ta bayes, gugaa ta hanna, 
The well gives, but the bucket refuses. 


The great man orders a distribution of food, money, 
&c., but his agent does not issue it. 

Might be used when an official, who is dependent on 
an interpreter, gives an order; meaning “he may 
give an order, but I doubt whether it will be 
carried out.” 


23 Ya zamma wandu dei dei da gatto’n kowa. 


He is (a pair) of trousers that fit every one’s 
thighs. 


He is so powerful that every one fears him. 


24 Mai abu kan san barra. 


A man with wealth will always get a servant. 
San, a contraction of samu. 


25 Mai akwia ya yi taffia derri, balé mai kura, 


If the owner of a goat is not afraid to travel by 
night, why should the owner of a hyena 
be (seeing that night is the usual time for 
a hyena to move about)? 
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26 Da ayi jiranka ga abinchi, gara akayi ka 
jira’n abinchi. 


Better that you should be made to wait for food 
than that food should be made to wait for 
you. 


27 En chi dadi da yawa en wohalla, gara en 
chi babu dadi wonda ni ke koshi. 


Better to eat something not tasty which is enough, 
than to eat something tasty which upsets 
me. 


Enough is as good as a feast. 


28 Mai tambaya ba shi bata, sai dei asheerinsa 
ka tonoa. 


He who asks does not go wrong, but his secret is 
dug up. 

The first part of this proverb is very commonly used 
by itself with the meaning, “ Always ask if you 
are in doubt.” 

The meaning, as it stands, is—before you ask for infor- 
mation be quite sure that it will not give away 
your object, i.e. if you wish to conceal it. 


29 Rami’n mugunta a ginnashi gajere. 
Dig the hole of evil shallow. 


30 Kango’n Allah maiwuya’n tuk-yéwa. 


The place which Allah has made a kango is hard 
to fill. 
Kango, any place which has at one time been in- 


habited, but is now deserted. 
An unlucky man will always be unlucky. 
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31 Ganni’n ido ba shi hanna chi’n kai. 
Seeing the eye does not prevent one from eating 
the head. 


If a chief’s follower was brought before a judge and 
his master came to ask that he might be let off, 
this might be said to him, meaning, “Though I 
see you I shall still do justice, I shall not let him 
off.” 


32 Zakarra a-rataye ya yl koatuh? 
Can a cock slung by both legs peck at corn ? 


Kotu or koatuh, the pecking action of hens eating 
grain. 
Can I do it in my present position ? 


33 Iya rua fidda kai. 
He, who can swim, can save himself, 
Fidda, a contraction of “ fita da.” 


34 Da kura tana da magani’n zawo, da ta yi 
ma kanta. 
Had the kura the means of curing itself of zawo 
it would have done so. 
Physician heal thyself. 


35 Daki ya tasshi, ragaya ya zona? 
Will the ragaya remain when the hut has started 
on a journey ? 
Will the child remain when his father goes away. 
Is it likely that I shall remain here when you, my 
master, are going ? 
Ragaya, the net or basket of string which will be 


found hanging from the roof of any hut; all kinds 
of odds and ends are put into it. Vide 188. 


36 Asa zuchia ta chi, shi ya kawo jin yungwa. 


To make the heart eat is to bring a feeling of 
hunger. 
Wishing for a thing makes one feel the want of it. 
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37 Enna darra’n gammi. 


Might be said to a man who claims to have met 
you before and you deny it; itis as if one 
said, “ How can I have met you, it would 
be as easy for the pebbles of the darra 
board to meet.” 

The idea is, I think, that as the pebbles in the game 
of darra are separated by the partitions of the 
board, so have you been from the man you are 
speaking to. 

Darra is universal throughout the Central Sudan. 
The board is made either of wood or is merely a 
double row of holes in the ground. Small brass 
models of darra boards are among the many 
Ashanti “ weights.” 


38 Zua da kai wonda ya fi sako. 
Going oneself is what is better than a substitute. 


The master’s eye. Personal supervision. 


39 Sai anbatta akan nemi mashiggi. 


One only seeks a guide when one has lost the 
road, 


Mashiggi, a guide. 


40 Zaki ba na seye ba, ba a-rena gwanda’n 
daji. 
Sweet food that has cost you nothing is not to be 
despised even if it is only a bush pawpaw. 


Zaki has the guttural “ kaf,” and means sweet food. 


41 Gaadu ba na uwa ba, ba na uba ba, en 
anbaka alura ka godé. 
An inheritance, which does not come either from 


your mother or your father, you are thankful 
for it even if it is only a needle. 
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42 Babba juji ne, kowa ya zo da shaara sai ya 
zubar. 


The chief (or head of the family) is like a dust-heap, 
every one comes with his sweepings and 
deposits them. 


The master is the recipient of all complaints and troubles. 
43 Dauda’n gora achikki akan sha shi. 


The dirt inside a gora is drunk inside. 
Swallow your wrath. 
Gora, a water-bottle; note that it is pronounced 
differently from gora, a male bamboo. 


44 Sai kwarri ya chikka, saanan akan yi zagia. 

Only when the quiver is full do you make a zagia. 

Don't give anything away until your own wants are 
satisfied. 

Zagia, when a quiver is full it is usual to pull two 
or three arrows out a little so that they may be 
easily got at if suddenly wanted; this projection 
of arrows is called the zagia. 


45 Kunkurru ya so dambé, ba shi da yasa. 


The tortoise wishes to fight with his fists, but he 
has no fingers. 

Impotent wrath. 

46 Gero ya saba da gannin rua tun ba na 
siirfeshi ba. 

Gero (millet) has seen (has been familiar with) 
water before it was put into the turmi to 
have its skin taken off. 

If a man asks one for anything and is refused, he may 
make this reply, as much as to say, “ All right, [ 
can get plenty more.” 

Siirfee, the operation of taking off the “ dusa.” 

Apropos of this, there is a saying describing the 
disadvantages of being withouta wife. “ Sissikka, 
surfee, bakachi, tankaddi, nikka, dakka, dauka'n 
rua aiki’n gobro (or goro). 

Clearing the chaff, taking off the dusa, sifting the gari, 
winnowing, rubbing on stones, pounding in a 
turmi, are all work which a bachelor has to do. 

Cc 
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47 Komi ya ke chikkin dan kaza, shafu ya 
deddi da sanninshi. 


Whatever there is inside a chicken the hawk has 
been familiar with it for a very long time. 
There is not much that you can teach me about that. 


48 Ansan baki yana da jan myo, akan zubar 
da fari. 


It is well known that the mouth has red spittle 
(or that it looks red in the mouth), still 
white comes out. 

Though spittle in the mouth looks red, still, when it 
comes out, it is white, so, though you are hot with 


anger, let it come out cool. 
I know you are angry, still forgive him. 


49 Gishiri nema (na yi ma) main kaddé daria’n 
rana, randa rua ya zo gishiri ya ji 
kumia. 


Salt laughs at mai’n kaddé while the sun 


shines, but when rain comes it hides its 
head. 


Main kaddé, shea butter. 
He laughs best who laughs last. Vide 63. 


50 Inda gainya’n doka daia ya fadi, asa gain- 
eh 
ya n dorowa derri ba rufe wurinn. 


Where one doka leaf has fallen, it would require 
more than 100 dorowa leaves to fill its 
place. 


100 men wil] not fill the place of the man who has been 
removed or died; you will never get one so good. 

The leaf of the doka is a large flat one; that of the 
dorowa is like that of an ash tree or a fern; 
when a leaf falls all the side pieces (pinnee) fall 
separately. 

Wurinn, note the accent on the “inn,” meaning “in 
that place.” 
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51 Idan gamba tana da dadi a nono, nono ma 
yana da dadi a wurrn gamba. 
If gamba is pleasant (to drink) with sour milk, 
sour milk is pleasant to drink with 
gamba, 


Gamba, the flour of millet, to which water has been 
added. 
If he likes me, I like him, If he agrees, I do. 


52 Ba rabbo ba, dan wabi ya fada a wutta. 
That was not fated to be my share: it is as though 
a dan wabi had fallen into the fire and 
been burnt to death. 


It was fated that I should not get it; it is no loss. 
Dan wabi, a child that is fated to die. 
Mai wabi, a woman whose children die one after 


another. 
Itachi’n wabi, a tree whose fruit falls off without 
ripening. 
53 Wurinda baki ya karkatta, nan myo kan 
zubar. 
Wherever the mouth turns, there spittle is 
expectorated. 


54 Ganni ya fi ji. 
Seeivg is better than hearing. 


To be able to say that you have seen a thing with your 
own eyes is better than only to know by hearsay. 
The full formula is—Q. Ka ganni? A. Na ganni. 
Q. Kaji? A. Na ji. 
The questioner now says—ganni ya fi ji—seeing is 
believing. 
5 Zamma dubara, ta fi karifi. 


Stratagem is better than brute force. 
Na yi maka dubara. I give you a bit of advice. 
56 Kadda ya yi chikki, ya haifu wuya. 
Don’t let him conceive and bring forth trouble. 


Don't do something that you will be sorry for after- 
wards. 
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57 Ganni ba chi ba ne. 


To see is not to obtain. 


To see a thing does not necessarily mean that you will 
obtain it. Chi, literally to eat, often means to 
obtain. 


58 Yo da gobé maganin wata rana. 
To-day and to-morrow are the cure for wata 
TAN 


Wata rana signifies an indefinite time,—Sai wata 
rana,—we will meet again some day. The idea 
is that every day that passes brings “‘ wata rana” 
nearer. 


59 Tilas ba ta rassa daki’n kwana. 
Compulsion does not lack a house to sleep in. 


Necessity knows no law. 
Tilas is often pronounced chilas: more especially in 
Kabbi and Ariawa. 


60 Tilas kaian gwéwa, yaro na ganni, babba 
na dauka. 
Compulsion is the load of gwéwa; the boy looks 


on while his master carries it. 

Gwéwa, elephantiasis of the testicles; it is a disease 
from which a boy could not suffer, and is a load 
which cannot be transferred to him. 

Na, Vide 8. 

61 Kaffa’n woni ba ta wa woni taffia. 


The legs of one man are no good to another for 
walking. 


62 Idan dei a chini (ni=ne) ba a seyer ba, kaza 
ta fi doki. 


If it is a matter of eating and not of selling, then 
the hen is better than a horse. 


Everything has its own peculiar uses. 
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63 Mankaddé ba ya saba da tandu ba. 


The mankaddé is not used to (fit for) the 
tandu. 


Mankaddé, or more correct!y main kaddé, is a grease 
or ointment (shea butter). 

Tandu, a narrow-necked leather bottle. 

Ii shea butter were put in a tandu it could not 
easily be got out; itis not a suitable receptacle 
for it. Fide 49. 


64 Da wutta da sebbi ba su zamma wuri daia. 


Fire and cotton cannot live in the same place. 
Sebbi, cotton in the fluffy state before it is carded. 


65 Da kwoi da duchi ba su gamma wuri daia. 
Eggs and stones will not stay in the same place. 


66 Dan kuka ba shi zamma dan tsamia. 


The fruit of the kuka and the fruit of the tsamia 
are different. 

The kuka, the baobab or monkey bread tree; 
tsamia, the tamarind. The fruit of the former is 
very large, that of the latter small, in a pod like 
peas. 


67 Taba ta banbanta da gari’n gero. 


Tobacco and the flour of millet are very different 
things. 
Tobacco is often used in the form of snuff, so that the 


outward appearance of gero flour and tobacco 
would not be very different. 


68 Kowa ya seye raria ya san ta zubar da rua, 


Every one who buys a raria knows that it does 
not hold water. 
Raria, any kind of sieve; also the passages under 
the walls of a town which allow water to drain off. 
You know what you are about. You are doing it with 
your eyes open. 
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69 Ni bani so na shigga shegulla, giandumma 
tana rawwah takkai. 


I don’t want to join in that business, it would 
be like a giandwmma playing with 
takkat. 

Takkai, when any kind of feast or rejoicing is in pro- 
gress, among other means of adding to the noise, 
men often beat short sticks together, these sticks 
are called takkai. 

Giandumma, the hollowed out gourd used to carry 
water ona journey. Itis very fragile. Vide 4. 


70 Wonda yayi tuo achikkin tulu ya san yenda 
zi ya vi kwashashi., 

Whoever makes two inside a tulw knows how he is 
going to get it out. 

Tulu, an earthenware jar with a narrow mouth, 

Tuo is eaten from a calabash. Each of the party in 
turn puts in his hand. The mouth of the tulu 
will not admit the hand, and it could only be 
extracted with great difficulty. 


You seem to be doing a foolish thing, but I suppose 
you know what you are about. Vide 3. 


71 Tunku ya san suri da za ya yi mashi kasshi. 


The tunku knows the hillock which is his own 
wuren kasshi. 
The tunku, a kind of wild cat. It is said to be very 
strong smelling. 
Suri, an ant hill. 
Foxes sme] their own holes. 


Madaki shi ya san enda rua ke zubar mashi. 


The owner of the house knows from where the 
water drips on him. 
Every one knows his own business best. 


73 Yinema’n katanga enda ka fi karifi’n tulu. 
Seek for Katanga where you are stronger than a 


tulu. 


Katanga, a fragment of pottery. 
Only ask for a thing when you are likely to get it. 
Ne ultra sutor crepidam. 
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Kworria ta bi kworria, en ta bi akoshi sai ta 
mutu. 
The calabash follows the calabash, when it follows 
the wooden basin it gets broken. 
Don't meddle with anything which is outside your 


sphere. 
Mutum ba shishigga mahauta shi ji’n tsoro’n 
jinn. 
A man does not enter a slaughter house if he fears 
blood. 


Mutum da bunu a gatto ba shi gudumowa 
gobarra. 


A man with grass on his gatto does not help (to 
put out) a conflagration. 


Waja’n suka’n doki ba wajan suka’n jirigi 
ba. 
A horse at full speed is a very different thing to a 


boat at full speed, i.e., you cannot compare 
the two. 


Mi ya gamma kifi da kaska ? 
What will bring a fish and a tick together 


Meaning as in 77. 


Aboki’n gammin maddi oarin tamba. 
fo) br a) 


Maddi, a paste made from the fruit of the dynnia 
tree and very black. 

Tamba, a herb used for seasoning. It is cultivated, 
and when made into a paste is also very black. 

The two mixed together make a drink. 

Where you find the one you find the other. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 


Mugu ya san makwanta’n mugu. 
Evil knows the sleeping place of evil. 
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Abokin gammin masa suré. 


Masa, baked cakes; we should call them pancakes. 
Suré, a herb used in their seasoning. 
Exactly the same meaning as 79. 


Tumbi ba shi ki’n sanfo. 

The guts don’t refuse (or object to) a basket. 
Same meaning as the last three. 

Dei-dei dei-dei kunua’n doki. 

A case of six of one and half a dozen of the other. 


Halli zani’n duchi ne, ba mai iya shafewa, 
ba mai iya shafeyshi. 
Disposition (or a man’s nature) is like the grain of 
stone, no one can rub it out or efface it. 


Albassa ba ta halli’n rua. 


The nature of an onion and water are different 
(though one grows by the help of the 
other). 


Kowa da rananshi, mai ido daia ya léka 
buta. 


Every one has his peculiarities, a man with one 
eye squints down the mouth of a buta. 
Buta, another word for gora, a water bottle. 


Halli ya rigaya foro, halli’n mutum kowa da 
nasa. 


A man’s disposition, or nature, precedes his educa- 
tion, and every one has his own. 


Tun randa akayi ginni, ranan akayi zani. 


The marks on the mud wall are made at the same 
time as the wall. 

As walls are built up of mud, which is laid on a 
handful at a time, the marks of the fingers are all 
over the surface, and when the mud dries they 
remain there. 

The same meaning as the last. You can’t change the 
leopard's spots. 
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Kowa ya ga shamuwa da kwiishinta ya 
ganta. 
Every one who sees the raven knows it by its 
red legs. 
Much the same meaning as the last. Every one has 
some peculiarity by which they are known. 
Kowa ya ga zabua da zaninta ya ganta. 
Every one who sees the guinea fowl sees it with 
its marks. 
Same meaning as 89. 


Woni tsuntsu ya ke gudu rua, agwagwa rua 
ta ke nema. 


Some birds avoid water, the duck searches for it. 


Every one to his own taste. 
Kowoni tsuntsu ya yi kuka’n giddansa. 
Every bird has the note peculiar to its own kind. 


If you are born among people who weave, farm, &c., 
you will do the same. 
Kowa da kiwo da ya karbeshi, makwochi’n 
mai akwia ya seye kura. 
Every one has the food that suits him, sometimes 


the neighbour of a man who has a goat will 
buy a kura. 


Fura’n danko, a shekarra dama, ba shi faro- 
faro, sal bakki’n rua. 


The fura of rubber, kneaded for a year, does not 
become white, but remains black water. 


Fura, a sort of dry porridge made of the flour of 
guinea corn, rice, &c. It is usually eaten mixed, 
with sour milk or water. Fura’n danko, a lump of 
rubber. Rubber is cleaned, to a certain extent in 
water before being offered for sale. 
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95 Sata ta sache sata. 
Does dog eat dog. 


96 Shafu ba ya chi’n rabbo’n kunkurru. 
The hawk does not eat the food of the tortoise 
(because their tastes are different). 
97 Yungwa na tanda kishinrua. 
Does hunger lick (the hand of) thirst. 


If one beggar had just received something and another 
asked him for a share he might reply as above. 
Na, see 8. 


98 Sabani’n kiwo shi ya sa kura ba ya chi birri 


ba. 


Difference of diet saves the monkey from being 
eaten by the kura. 
Because it is so different that they never meet in 
getting it. 
99 Zamma da mai dauka’n kanwa shi ya kawo 
jan kai. 
Living with a man who carries potash is what 
makes your head red. 


Carrying potash on the head makes the hair red. 
You can’t touch pitch without being defiled. 


100 Zamma da mai zakkanku shi kan kawo 
dandanna. 
Associating with a man who has zakkankw makes 
you want to taste it. 


Zakkanku, the ash of the wood of a small thorny 
shrub called kaia’n rakumi: this is kneaded into 
small cakes and used as medicine. 


101 Idan angulu ta bia maka maradi, zabua ta 
taffi da zanenta. 

If the vulture fulfils your desire, the guinea fowl 

will pass you by, (beautiful) marks and all. 


If you are satisfied to associate with such low people, 
a better class will have nothing to do with you. 
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Gudu da marri ba shi magani’n bauta. 
To run away with the marri on, is not a cure 
for slavery. 


Marri, leg irons put on both legs. A man can 
only shuffle along with them. 


Buzarré ba shi rabba jaki da kaia. 

Bucking will not separate a donkey and its load ; 
tor the owner will merely put it on again. 

Don’t kick against the pricks. 

Tsimmi da kasshi chikki ba shi magani’n 

yungwa. 

Eking out (or saving up for another day) when 
your stomach is empty is not a cure for 
hunger. 

A turri ba shi rabba karre da kura. 

Throwing earth or sand on them will not separate 
a dog and a kura. 

That’s no good. 
Ba aroko’n jinni ga fara. 
Blood is not begged from a locust. 
Blood from a stone. 
Tsaria ba mu boyé ne ba. 


The tsaria, we do not hide there. 


Tsaria, the small opening through which fire is put 
under an earth bed. 

All your efforts are futile. This might be said to a 
man, who had run away and hidden, after he 
had been discovered. 


Kana saida baba a rugga. 


You are selling your indigo at a rugga. 


Rugga, the temporary village of nomad Fulani. 
They only concern themselves with cattle and 
do not weave, dye, &c.; it is therefore useless 
offering them indigo for sale. 
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109 Anyi berrin tamba achikkin to-yi, babu 
mai lya sinchewa sai rua’n bazarra ya 
sauka. 

Tamba seeds are left: in to-yi, there is no one 


who can find them until the first rains 
come. 


To-yi, a patch of bush burnt black. 
Tamba, a grass with black seeds. 
Looking for a needle in a bundle of hay. 


110 Gudu da susa’n gusu ba shi yi. 
Running and scratching oneself does not do. 
You can’t do two things at once. 
111 Baa gammu gudu da susa’n katerri. 


Running and scratching one’s thigh don’t go 
together. 


Same meaning as 109. 
112 Ba asa yaya’n taura guda biu a baki. 
You can’t put the fruit of the fawra in your 
mouth two at a time. 
The taura tree has a large flat fruit which is edible. 
113 Fura da zai (za ya) zubar ba shi tara’n 
guribi. 
A pot of fura that is going to fall will not stay in 
the hole hollowed out for it. 


Guribi, the scratching a hen makes to lay an 
egg in. 
What must be must be. 


114 Sallati ba shi hanna karba’n rai. 
Prayer won’t prevent you from dying. 


115 Da abindamutum kan samu, da abinda kan 
samu nai, tun ran ta halita shi ke. 


What a man gets and what happens to him is 
written from the day of his birth. 
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Danda (da wonda) za ya mutu, magani ba 
ya seyseyshi. 
The man who is fated to die medicine won’t save 
him. 
The same meaning as 114. 


Ayi nitso a masekki ? 


Shall one drown in a masekki ? 
Masekki, a large calabash, generally used to hold 
water. 
Ba a tasshi achikkin tsaria. 


One cannot stand upright in the tsaria. 
The tsaria is so narrow that no one, however small, 
could get into it. 
You can’t do the impossible. Vide 107. 
Chi loma ya fi jiran malmala da ba kari 
ba. 


To eat a mouthful is better than to wait for a 
malmala that is not cooked. 
Loma, a mouthful. 
Malmala, a large quantity of tuo cooked in a big 
pot for a feast, &c. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
Mugu’n gatarinka ya fi “sare ka bani.” 
A bad axe of your own is better than one you 
have to wait for until the owner has 
finished with it. 


Same meaning as 119. 
Kofa’n wutta ta fi enda ba a fura ba, 


The place where there is a fire is better than the 
place where a fire has not been lighted. 


Kwoi a bakka ya fi kaza achikkin akwilke. 
An egg in the mouth is better than a hen in the 
coop. 
Same meaning as 119. 
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Zamma da mai rabbo ya fi “ ga hannuna.” 

To live with a man who shares (who is liberal) is 
better than always having to say ‘‘see my 
hand.” 

Samu ya fi resshi. 

“To have” is better than “ not to have.” 

Maisamu ya rigaya mainema. 

‘“‘ He who has” precedes “ he who wants.” 


Da babu wawa gara da wawa. 


Better to have a fool than no fool at all. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread. 
Komi mugw’n bawa ya fi gidda’n wofi. 
However bad a slave is he is better than ‘ empty 
house.” 


Komi tsannani’n jifa bissa kassa ta ke 
faddua. 
However hard a thing is thrown into the air it 
always falls to the ground. 
Tsannani, to stretch, of a string or rope. 
Woni abu ya tsannancheni. Something troubles 


me. 
Tsannana, hard times. 
Idan ka ji “marhaba” ka ji “ a issa lafia.” 
If you hear “welcome,” you will also hear 
“May you reach home in safety,” i.e., the 
guest will not stay for ever. 
Demmi bakin rumbu ko yo ko gobé. 
The bundle at the mouth of the rwmbu may be 
taken any day. 
Rumbu, the large earth receptacle into which 
bundles of guinea corn are put. The only means 


of getting at them is a small door or opening, so 
that the nearest ones will be taken first. 
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A juri zua rafi dei wata rana ayi berri. 
Continual going to the stream one day there is a 
leaving. 
Juri, jimri, yana da jimri, he is doing his best. 
A juri, to keep on going, 
Komi karko’n rua, ya koma kwarrie. 
Water always finds its own level. 
Banza ba shi kai zomo kasua. 


“Do nothing” does not bring a hare to market. 
Nothing can be done without work. 


Da resshi'n taye akan ber araha. 


For lack of asking prices bargains are lost. 


Taye, to ask the price of a thing. Ataya minny 
shi, find out its price for me. 
Na taya hamsa, I offer 5,000. 


Sai ansha wuya akan san babba. 

Greatness is only achieved by effort. 

Sai anbugga akan san beedi. 

Only by fighting can the better man be found out. 


Ya bida shi, means he overcomes him. 
Sal ancamma jikki, akan san babba. 
‘s) 


Who is the better man can only be decided by 
“body to body ” (wrestling). 


138 Wonda ya chi zomo ya chi gudu. 


Whoever catches a hare has to run for it. 


139 Ba da magana ba shi kai rakumi Asben ba, 


sal gammi da akala. 


Talking won't take a camel to Asben, only 
acquaintance with the nose string. 

The Asbenawa (Kel Geres or Kel Owi) are the 
great camel owners to the north of Nigeria. 
During the rainy months they remain in Asben 
or Air (situated about latitude 19°), and come 
down to trade in the dry. 
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140 Da resshi’n kirra karre’n baibai ya batche. 
It is for lack of calling that the dumb man’s dog 
gets lost. 


141 Hang-yé (harara) ba shi kawo wonda ke da 
nesa, 
Gazing at a man who is a long way off will not 
bring him to you. 
142 Ayi taffia ya fi zamma. 


‘Move about” is better than “sit still.” 


An active (and therefore a willing) man is better than 
an unwilling. 


148 Dan kuka shi kan ja ma uwanshi jifa. 
It is the fruit of the kuka tree that causes its 


mother to be thrown at. 

Any one who wants to get the fruit of the kuka tree 
throws stones till he knocks one down. The tree 
is difficult to climb, and the fruit, which hangs by 
a long stalk, is easily knocked down. 


144 Dan usuli ya fi shiggégi. 
The original inhabitant is better than a stranger. 
145 Mutum ba shi soka’n chikkinshi, saanan shi 
komo shi yi kirari. 
A man does not stick a knife into his stomach and 
then go and boast about it. 


A man does not do an injury to, or make an accusa- 
tion against a relation and then go and boast 
about it. 

146 Jinni ya fi rua guibi. 
Blood is thicker than water. 
147 Mu dei bera’n rami daia, en ba agamma 
ashigea ba, agamma. a fita. 
We are mice of one hole, if we don’t meet going 
in we meet going out. 
If you refuse to lend a man something that he asks 


for, he might reply as above, meaning, “ Any day 
you may want to borrow from me.” 
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Akwia ta mutu, ta ber fata na sha’n wuya. 
The goat has died and left its skin to encounter 
difficulties. 
The skin being the children and family generally. 
Hankuri’n wuya sai naka. 
Only your own people will be patient under hard 
work. 
Ba samu’n abinchi ke da wuya, wurinda 
zaka je ka chishi shi ke da wuya. 
As the hen says, “It is easy enough to find food, 


but hard to get away to a place where you 
can eat it in peace.” 


Your friends and relations always want a share of 
your goods. 

Dan wwa rebbi’n jikki ne, abinda ya tabbi 
waje daia, komi kankantanchi, sai ka ji 
zafi. 

Relations are like a part of your body, if anything 

touches it, however small, you feel it. 


Ma fi dadi’n rai dan uwa. 


A man’s relations are the pleasantest things on 
earth. A 


Dan uwa rigan kaia (26) ne, en ka sashi 
ya sokeka, ba ka dama’n chirreshi, ka 
yer da shi. 

Relations are like a coat of thorns, you put it o: 

and it pricks you, you cannot (are nct 
“fit” to) pull it off and throw it away. 


Dodowa shina gaia ma manda bakki, 


Dodowa, the small block of pounded dorowa seeds, 
sold in every market. They are very black. 

Manda, a black salt from Bornu, 

Pot calling the kettle black. 
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Daria’n darara, funtu daria’n mai riga. 
To laugh at a laughing man is like a naked man 
jeering at a man with a coat. 
Meaning as in 154. 


Madoatchi shina ré’da dumma. 


Madoatchi, a bitter-tasting tree. 

Dumma, a kind of calabash. Its inside is very 
bitter. 

Réda, to whisper, backbite, insinuate something 
against. 

Meaning as in 154. 


Allah na mutane, jaba ta ga baki’n mijinta. 


Allah made all men, the long-nosed rat laughs at 
her husband’s snout. 


Meaning as in 154. 


Abinda ba a-tamaha anyishi. 
The unexpected has happened. 


Anatamaha wutta makera, anka isketa 
masaka. 


One is expecting fire at a blacksmith’s, one gets it 
at the weaver’s. 


Rammammé kada maikibba. 
The very thin defeats the very fat. 


The unexpected happens. 


Anyi kunnu don auki, ya komo ya rassa 

auki. 
Kunnu was made so as to be in a great quantity, 
it turns round and is not in great quantity. 


Kunnu, gari and hot water mixed to form a drink. 
It is made with a good deal of water so that 
there shall be plenty of it. 

Auki, plenty, a great quantity. 
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Na dauki karre don haushi, ya komo shina 
tunkwie. 


I got the dog on account of its barking (i.e. I 
got it as a watch dog) ; it turns round and 
butts like a goat. 


This has turned out contrary to my expectation. 
Garaji ba karifi ne ba. 
Garaji is not strength. 

Garaji, hurry, worry. 
Kwaramnia ba ta dakka. 


Hurry does not stay at home. 


More haste less speed. 
Kwaramnia, mai kwaramnia, a hasty man, an 
Impetuous man. 


Mai so’n zafi ya iska nowyi (nowwa). 
The impetuous man meets with delay. 
More haste less speed. 
Taffia sanu sanu kwana nesa. 
Travelling slowly (and with due caution) you will 
sleep far. 
Hankuri, hatchi’n tukunia ne, ba shi wuya’n 
kariwa. 
Patience is like grass for (lighting a fire to cook) 
a pot, it quickly comes to an end. 
Wa ta dama dunia? Maras hankuri shi ne 
ta dama. 
Who finds the world troublesome ? the impatient 
man. 
Hankuri'n kaia sai jaki. 


The donkey surpasses all animals in his endurance 
in carrying a load. 
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Mahankurchi, mawadd’achi. 

The man with patience gets a competency. 
Wadd’a, to have more than enough, to be rich. 

Saba’n ido shi ke sa areni. 

“ Being used to of the eye” causes contempt. 
Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Sabo dei (da ya yi) shi ke sa arena mutum. 
Same meaning as above. 

Ya yi gudw’n garra ya fadi zaggo. 

He runs from the garra and stumbles over the 

zaggo. 
Garra, the small species of ant called white ant. 
Zaggo, the large black one whose sting is rather 
painful. 
Out of the frying pan into the fire. 
Ya yi gudw’n chichifi shigga mache mache. 
= ? Wd id S A 

Ya yi gudwn yéyéfi shigga mamako, 

He runs from the shower and enters a downpour. 
The first form is as given in Kabbi; the second as 
given in Zaria. 

iSaikai ya komo mai shakia. 

Curses come home to roost. 


Kaikai, the chaff of any grain. 

Shakia, pronounce as in English shake. 

Shika, to keep on pouring grain from one calabash to 
another so that the chaff may blow away; to 
winnow. 


Bunsuru ya je berbera ya dawo da chikki. 
The he-goat goes a-seeking the she-goat; he 
returns in child. 
The biter bitten. 


Masubamu anabasu, mata ta ga anaba miji 
kasshi. 


The biter bitten, as a wife who sees her husband 
beaten (having beaten her). 
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Kowa ya débo da zafi, bakinsa za ya sa, 


Every one must take the consequences of his own 
acts. 


Wanka’n wutta zubawa daia ne. 


Washing with fire; one pour. 
Once bit twice shy. 


So daia gujia’n makafo ta kona, na biu sai 
shi chita dainya. 
Once the blind man’s ground-nut is burnt (while 
he is cooking it) next time he eats it raw. 
A burnt child fears the fire. 


Dan buzrua’n akwia, en ba ya yi gashi 
koenna ba, ya yi a kattaterri. 
Though the young of the hairy goat may not 
S GOMES Y8 y 


have hair everywhere, it has on its thighs 
anyhow. 


The child has always some points of resemblance to 
its parents. 


. Da da mahaifi ba arrabbasu. 


The son and his father are not to be divided. 
Like father like son. 


Ba a rerebbi da fusari’n maijégo. 


Same meaning as above. 


Da wasa da yaro, goum mu kwana da 
yungwa. 


Better sleep hungry than play (or trifle) with a 
boy. 
This saying is constantly heard. It shows the native 


objection to being too familiar with inferiors. 
They invariably take advantage of it. 
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Yaro main kaza ne, en ya ji rana, sai shi 
narké, 

A boy is like a hen’s fat, when it feels the sun it 
melts. 

A boy has not a man’s endurance, any hardship will 

overcome him. 

Zamma da mugu’n babba, yaro tsak-yé 

dubara. 


A boy whose master is harsh (evil) has to look out 
for himself (watch it). 


Kadda a kwache ma yaro galma, en ya ji 
rana ya yayes. 
Don’t take a boy’s galma from him (and do his 


work), for he will throw it down when he 
finds it too hot to work. 


Let him alone, he will look after himself. 
Galma, a hoe. 


Kworria tagari tana ragaya. 
A good woman stays at home like the Aworria in 
the ragaya. 

Ragaya, the string basket or net which will be found 
hanging from the roof of any hut; the woman 
of the house puts any odds and ends into it. 
There is often a small calabash or kworria at the 
bottom to hold the smaller articles. Vide 38. 

Mata’n zamani ba tukunia ne ba, balé 
akwonkwossa, aji wonda ta fi kwahrie. 
A woman is not like an earthen pot which we try 
by tapping to see which is strongest. 

A man selling pots in the market taps them at the 

bottom to show that they are quite sound. 


Karifi’n mata sai yawan magana. 
The strength of a woman is in her tongue. 
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Hankurin wuya sai da. 


Only a free man is patient of hard work (for he 
works for himself). 


Komi akayi ma da, ya rama, amma banda 
ginna kushicwa. 


Whatever you do to a free man he will return it 
(whether good or evil) let us except, how- 
ever, digging his grave (for if you dig his 
grave he will be dead). 

Doki “ da na sani” ba shi zua yaki. 


The horse, ‘‘had I known,” does not go to war. 


Compare another similar construction, “ Ba don sabbo 
da duchi ba, da ba na fadi ba. Had it not been 
for the stone I should not have fallen.” 


“Da na sani” kyéya ne, abaya akanbershi. 
“ Had I known” is like the back of a man’s head, 
it 1s always left behind. 
Kyéya, the back of the skull. 


Allah ya tseremu da “da na sani.” 
Allah preserve us from “had I known.” 


Rena kamma ka ga gaiya. 


Despising on account of appearance you see 
gaya. 

Appearances are deceptive. 

If a man gets the better of you one day and some 
other day you get the better of him, you are said 
to “ka rama gaiya.” 

Ya rama mashi gaiya. He got something back on 
him. 

Karmammé da nowyin duchi, alura da 
nowyin galma. 


A guinea corn stalk as heavy as a stone, a needle 
as heavy as a hoe. 


Two things which one would expect to find light. 
He does not look as if he could, but he can. 
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198 Halaamu’n karifi ga maikibba. 


The appearance of strength is to the fat man. 
Same meaning as 196. 


199 Gungummi’n ayaba, tsofua na ganninka ta 
kwana da dari. 


O log of the plaintain, the old woman sees you, 
she will sleep cold. 


The log of a plaintain tree is full of sap and would 
never burn. The old woman sees the log from a 
long way off, goes to it and finds it useless. Her 
movements are so slow that she has no time to 
get another. 

Na, usually tana. The word is also used by itself 
in the same way as “ke.” J%de 8. 


200 Rama chiuta ga mai chiuta, ibada ne. 
To return evil for evil is a praiseworthy action. 
201 Na yi maka chikki a gwiwu, mai wuya’n 
haifua. 
I will make a stomach (swelling as if with child) 


on your knees, from which the bringing 
forth will be painful (difficult). 

I will do you an injury, and you will not be able to 
retaliate (or which will give you great trouble). 

202 Nida rikewa kafo, woni ya yi tasa? 
Am I to hold the horns while someone else gets 

the udder. 

Am I to do all the work, &c. 


203 Ba na gasso gado dan keeshia ya hau. 


I won’t make the oven bed for my rival’s son to 
get on. 
Shi ya zamma keeshiansa ; he becomes his supplanter. 
When a man takes a second wife it may be said of 
the first, “ Anyi mata keeshia.” 
Aboki’'n keeshi, a rival or supplanter. 


Hausa Proverbs 41 


Woni da toosa, woni da karba’n riga. 
Same sense as 202. 
Wata ya seyray kankantchi’n garra, 
Does the moon trouble itself about the punish- 


ment of an ant. 
T can’t trouble myself about such trifles. 


Wuchiar rakumi ta yi nesa da kassa. 

The camel’s tail is far from the ground. 
Same meaning as 205. 

Wonda ya che ya iya hadié gatari, a rike 
masa koata. 

If a man says he can swallow a pickaxe hold the 


handle for him. 

Tf a man says he can doathing, which you suspect to 
be beyond his powers, don't let him get out of 
doing it, keep him to his word. 

Wonda ya che rino ba ya aiki ba, shi koma 
matsayan rino, shi tsaya, mu gannl. 
Let the man who says the rino does not work get 
into its place. Will he stop there? we 

will see. 


If you know so much about it do it yourself. 
Rino, a three-pronged fork or skewer used for cooking. 


09 Matsorachi rairai ne, ko ka chibrashi 


(churashi), idan ya ji sainyl sai ya 
wache. 
The coward is like sand, even when you knead 
it together, if water is poured on it, it 
falls to pieces. 


210 Gudu gado’n matsorachi, tsayawa na 


maikarifi’n zuchia. 
To run is the couch of the coward, to stand fast, of 
the brave man. 
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Inda halli, muni keau ne, inda ba halli ba, 

keau muni ne. 

Where there is a (good) disposition ugliness is 
beauty (or evil is good), but where there is 
no disposition beauty is ugliness. 

Handsome is as handsome does. 


*5 : : ‘ 
Ba keau ba ga daki’n gona, shi dei ya yi 
Magan n rua. 
The farm shelter is not beautiful, but it keeps 
out rain. 
Daki’n gona, an erection of grass put up tempo- 
rarily while the owner of a farm is working on it. 
Farms are often many miles from the town. 
Meaning as in 211. 
Karami’n sani kunkummi ne. 


Little knowledge is like kunkummz. 
Kunkummi, the tying the hand to the neck, as is 
done with prisoners. 


Resshi’n sani ya fi derri duffu. 
Lack of knowledge is darker than night. 


Resshi’n sani shi kan sa makafo ya taka 

sariki. 

It is only lack of knowledge (knowing where he 
is) which would make a blind man tread 
on a king. 

Ko a fadi a tasshi salka ya fi giandumma. 

A salka is always better than a giandwmma. 


Salka, the leather skin for carrying water. It con- 
tains more than the giandumma, and if it falls 
does not break. 

Giandumma. JMide 69. 


Feeké ya fi kaia tsini? 


Does a stick which has been sharpened surpass a 
thorn in sharpness ? 
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Ko ba a gwodda, linzami ya fi bakin kaza. 
Even without seeing it everyone knows that a bit 
is too big for a hen’s mouth. 
It is pretty obvious. 
Tun badduku ba ya mutu ba, akan ga 
borin tiimki da jekkansa. 
The stork had its pouch before the leather man 
died, i.e. it did not steal it from him. 


Badduku, a sewer of leather. They carry their 
tools in a leather bag. 

Borin tiimki, a kind of stork with a large red beak; 
there is a pouch under this in which it retains 
food. 


Wonda ba ya san dundiiffa ba, hakikan ya 
san muria nasa. 


Though you may not have met a celebrated man, 
at any rate you will have heard his name. 


Dundiiffa, a large drum, too big to be carried while 
it is being beaten. 


Komi tsawo wuya, kai bissa. 
However long the neck is, the head is above it. 
Karambani akwia gaida kura. 
Rashness, as when a goat greets a kura. 
You are playing with edged tools. 
Mai karambani shi kan rigaya mai kari’n 
kwana mutua. 
Rashness is the precursor of sudden death. 
Ban yi maka tona, en yi maka hadeea ba? 
I refused to chew it for you, do you think I will 
swallow it? 
Idan dei na rena kaza, ko romunta ba ni 


sO. 
If I despise the hen, you don’t suppose that I 
will touch the stuff it has been seasoned 
(cooked) with? i.e. its gravy. 


44 Flausa Proverbs 


226 Mai doki ya che dokinsa ya mutu, berri 
dan chiawa. 


If the owner of the horse tells us that his horse 
is dead, how much sooner will the boy 


who cuts grass for it (for his work is 
finished). 


227 Ban aiké fara debo mia, balé ta kawo 
minny yokee. 


I did not want you to do this, much less that you 
should have had all this trouble. 
I don’t send a locust to fetch mia much less to fetch 
yokee. 
Yokee, the sticky inside of a kubéwa or calabash. 

To carry mia would be a hard enough task for a 
locust, but to carry yokee would be worse. 
Kubéwa ya yi yokee, the kubéwa’s juice is running. 
Yana yokee, of the slow movements of a man who is 

weak or weary. 


228 Kwoi ya yi wayo, balé dan chiako. 
If the egg is “smart,” how much more so is the 
young chicken. 
229 Sai anchi moreean ganga, saanan akan 
yadda kwongo. 


Only when you have got the profits of drumming 
will you throw away the Awongo. 


To suck an orange dry. To desert a friend when he 
is of no further use to you. 
Kwongo, the wooden frame of a drum. 


230 Kworria wonda akaginna rijia, ba a shan 
rua da shi. 
The calabash with which the well has been dug, 
water is not drunk from it. 


When a well is being dug the earth is drawn up to 
the top in calabashes. 
To cast aside old friends who have served their turn. 


flausa Proverbs 45 


251 Wonda akoi chiwo chikkinsa ba shi rena 
magani. 
He who is sick does not despise medicine. 
232 Wonda yalfada rijia, ko anbashi kaifi’n 
takobi,tya kamashi. 
A man who falls into a well will seize even the 
edge of a sword. 
Clutch at straws. 
233 Da yéyéfi kwogi kan chikka, 
Small showers fill the stream. 
Perseverance finishes work. Vide 174. 
234 Itachi’n da akanyi chokali da shi, kamma’n 
chinya ke, da sassakka ya kari. 
The stick out of which a spoon is made, though 
it be like a man’s thigh, is finished 
(becomes a spoon) by whittling. 
Same meaning as 233, 
235 Allahiba ya ba gwanni'n tona tsaba, 
Allah does not give the expert in chewing any 
erain. 
A man who is a good rider (or good at anything) 
must not expect that Allah will give him a horse, 
he has already given him his skill. 


You can't have everything. 
Tsaba, grain, or cowries in a calabash. 


236 Samu ya fi iyawa, hawa’n doki machiji. 
“To have” is better than “to be able,” as a 
snake (which cannot ride) riding a horse. 
237 Komi lalachewa’n misa ya fi kasshi’n 
shanu. 


However bad mdsa may be they are better than 
cow’s dung. 
Masa, see 8], round cakes, 
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Ba a wasosu’n booshia da mai agalémi. 
No one scrambles for a hedgehog with a man who 
has a leather apron (to throw over it). 


Wasosu, to scramble, plural of wasa. 


Akwilkin dundu wawa ka sa hannu. 
Only the fool puts his hand into the henhouse 
with dundu round it. 


You will be a fool if you do not keep out of that. 
Dundu, a thorny bush. 


Rijia na mahasadda, wawa ka sha rua da 
shi. 
Only a simpleton will drink water at the well of 
the backbiter. 


Same meaning as 239. 


Koda zaki ya zamma wulakantachi, ba ya 
yi wasa da khinzeri ba. 
Though the lion is humbled, he won’t play with 
the pig. 


I have not fallen so low as that. 


Koda birri ya zamma wawa, ba ya yi wasa 
da itachi mai kaia ba. 


Though the monkey has lost its wits, it is not 
such a fool as to play with a thorn tree. 


Bera yana ganni’n raminshi, ba ya yi yerda 
wutta ta chishi ba. 
A rat who is in sight of its hole will not allow 
the fire to catch him. 


A man who sees safety ahead of him will make a last 
effort. 


Ba ya yi yerda, he no agree. 
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Komi lalachewa’n giwa, ta fi kwando 
goma. 
However small an elephant may be, it will fill 
more than ten hampers, when cut up. 
Lalachewa, literally spoilt. 
Komi mugw’n taya’n mahauchi, ba ya taya 
giwa deri bokkoi ba. 
However bad at pricing a butcher may be, he 
won’t price an elephant at 700 cowries. 
Samwn kai ya fi samu’n fula. 


To have your life is better than to have your cap. 


If the chief of a town has seized part of your property 
and you escape you will not be such a fool as to 
go back to try and recover it; for he will pro- 
bably have you killed. 


Asshe gwano ba shi 1i’n wari’n jikkinsa. 

Ss J 

Truly the gwano does not perceive its own 
smell. 


A man does not see his own defects. 
Gwano, a strong smelling ant. 


Laifi tuddu ne, sai ka taka naka, saanan 
ka gani na wonl. 
Faults are like a hill, you mount on your own 
and then see other people’s. 
Muni tuddu ne, kowa nasa ya ke hawa, ya 
fadi na won. 
Evil is a hill, every one gets on his own and 
speaks about some one else’s. 
Kwanchia’n hankali da arne, shi ya kawo 
chin yankainshi. 
Familiarity, or living with, the pagans makes you 
eat what they have killed, and so be 
defiled, as they have not “hallal’d” it. 


Hankalina ya kwanta da kai, I like you. 


48 flausa Proverbs 


251 Chiniki’n azni noma. 
The only trade that the pagans know is farming. 
252 Kilishin jaba dsdmi bori’n gyedda, komi 
kawa'n azni ya bershi. 
The meat of the jaba steeped in bad gyedda, 
however much the pagan wants (food) he 
will leave it. 


Such a combination is too much even for his stomach. 

Gyedda, the seeds of a plant used for seasoning; 
also used by itself as a food, not considered 
very sustaining. 

Jaba, vide 187. 


253" Kua da kua ba ta chi’n kaian Buzu. 


Calling out and calling out won’t get the property 
of a Buzu. 


A peculiarity of the Buzawe is that, when looking 
after their flocks and working in the fields, they 
call out to each other a great deal. 

The Hausas, not understanding their language, also 
speak of their ordinary conversation as “ kua.” 

You won't get the better of a man in that way, he 
knows too much about it. 


254 Na Ma’azu kasshi’n shanu. 
The Nupes are like cow’s dung—they are so 
deceitful. 
Cow’s dung which has been exposed to the air has a 
hard outside and a soft inside: so the manner of 
a Nupe is sincere while his heart is false. 
Ma’azu, a king of Nupe. 
955 Wanzami’n Bohnu, ka sha’ woni, ba a sha’ 


Ikea, [BY 


O barber of the Bohnu, you cireumcize but no 
one circumcizes you. 
Bohnu, a district west of Nigeria. 
256 Bohnu kasua da gado. 
The stupid Bohnu bring their beds to market 
with them. 
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Chasau shina rawwah, Sarra na kallo. 


Shall Chasau dance with Sarra looking on. 


These are the names of two well known dancers, of 
which Sarra was the best. 

Do you think I am going to make a fool of myself 
before him ? 


Abinda Jeeka ke so, ba shi Buzu ke so. 

The requirements of Jeeka and the Buzu are 
quite different. 

Jeeka was a horse dealer; the Buzawe are slave 
dealers. 

Buzu akoreka kua, en ka yi kora kua. 

O Buzu, when you are chased you cry out, and 
when you chase you cry out. 


The Buzu or Buzawe are the offspring of Tawarek 
females with black men. 
See Barth, vol. i. ch. xiv., p. 343. 


Fadda Gogo a kofar. 
The scolding of Gogo at the gate. 


Gogo, the name of a well-known “scold” in Kano. 


Muna da nia (neea) ma-je Gwonja ya kasa 
Waterri. 

We are full of great resolve, the traveller for 
Gwonja grows weary at the Waterri 
crossing. 

Great promise, little result. 


Gwonja, the kola-nut district near Ashanti. 
Waterri, a stream close to Kano. 


Zua fara da rani a Gherku, akache mi zata 
alivig 
The arrival of the locust at Gherku in the dry 
weather, people say what will it eat. 


Gherku, a town some three days from Zaria. 
Ka yi zua’n fara da rani a Gherku. You are late 
there is nothing left for you. 
E 
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263 Giddan Zahanna maiwuya’n zua, sai a nuna 

da karra. 
Zahanna’s village is hard to get at, people will 
only point it out with a cornstalk. 
Zahanna, the village of Tanimo, a Kanuri famous for 
his warlike qualities ; no one would conduct you 
to it, only point it out with a cornstalk. 

264 Aboki’n kiyayi zamma’n zauri, ka san 
gussuri, ka ba hauri, gidda ba samu 
komi ba. 

Sitting in a zauri is a thing to be avoided, there 
you get gusswri, you give it to your 
teeth, the gidda gets nothing. 


Aboki’n kiyayi, a thing to be avoided. 

Gussuri, the section of kola-nut given to every one 
sitting round: usually means supplies generally. 

San, samu. 

Husbands should not waste their time loafing in 
zauris, but look after their family affairs. 


265 Idan gora tana rawwah, ba chikka ne ba. 
If the bottle is shaking it will not be filled. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
266 Ennua’n giginia na nesa ka sha sainyi. 
The shade of the palm tree (deleb) only from a 
distance do you enjoy its coolness. 


Said of a man who entertains strangers well, but 
neglects his own family. 


267 Dan banzarairaine, ko andunkullayshi, sai 
shi wache. 
The “waster” is like sand, though he is kneaded 
together he falls to pieces. 
268 Gaadu’n gidda, wohalla ga raggo. 


To inherit a gidda is a trouble to a “ waster.” 


Gidda, the compound containing several huts; it 
would include farms and establishment generally 
and would entail a good deal of labour. 
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Raggo ba shi chin abin ginna. 
(S) =) 


The “waster ” has no use for digging tools. 


Ya chi deri’n masa, ya kasa dauka’n deri’n 
tamfassua. 
He will eat 100 masa cakes, but if he is given 
100 needles to carry he says he is tired. 
Tamfassua, alura, needles. 


Tuo’n girima miyatasa nama ne. 
The present for the man whom you desire to 
honour should be a very good one. 
The tuo of honour its mia (soup) is meat. 
Kabbakk-yé’n girima ya fi kabbakk-yé’n 
kankantchi. 


The big calabash of honour is better than one of 
punishment, 


Kowa ya ke so mussaya da abin woni ya 
rena nashi. 


A man who wants to exchange with some one else 
is dissatisfied with his own property. 


Mai so’n shi chi doki’n woni nashi shi ke 


kai. 


A man who wants any one else’s horse brings his 
own (to exchange). 


Dunia birgima hankaka, en ka ga fari ka 
ga bakki. 


The world is full of changes and chances. 


The hankaka, or crow, has a white breast, and if it 
rolls in the dust one sees first its black back and 
then its white breast. 
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Dunia rawwah yan mata ne, na gaba shi 
koma baya. 
The world is like the play of children, the one 
in front often becomes the one behind. 
Alhaki da romo, ashigga iyaka wuya. 
The lawful wage, with a little added, will make a 
man work his hardest. 


A tip is a good thing to make.a man work his best. 
Romo, tit-bit. 


A wanki kifi da ruanshi. 


Washing a fish with its own water. 

Giving a present in return which is of less value than 
the one which has been given you, Or giving in 
return some present which has cost you nothing. 

A dauki kanwa’n baki ((4), a ba awakin 
baki. 

To accept the present of potash which one stranger 

gives you and to give in return the goat 

which some other stranger has given you. 


The custom of a traveller giving his host a present is 
universal. It is merely the equivalent of paying 
for board and lodging, only it is done in advance. 


Laifi’n babba, rowa, laifi’n yaro, kiwuya. 
The boy complains that his master is stingy, the 
master that his boy is lazy. 


These are the two faults which masters and servants 
respectively find most objectionable. 


Kai ka ja rowa, ni kua ja mako. 
You are stingy, but I will wear you out. 
Chiwu mai tauri’n hantchi, ka nuna ka ki 
fadua. 
O chiwu, you are hard at the fork, you ripen but 
you do not fall, 


Chiwu, a shrub very tough where the branches join. 
Said to a stingy man. 
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Don gobé akeyi’n wanka’n derri. 

It is because of to-morrow that one cleans up at 
night, 

A man borrows a hoe (or any other article), he wants 
to do so again, so he brings it back as soon as he 
has finished with it, so that it may not be refused 
next time because he kept it too long the first. 

Don tuo’n gobé akeyi’n wanka’n tukunia. 

It is because of to-morrow’s tuo that the pot is 
washed. 

Same meaning as 283. 

Talaka ba aboki, ko ka soshi, ran biikki ka 

kishi. 

You can’t make a friend of a poor man even if 
you are fond of him; on a feast day you 
will dislike him. 

Mai kwarka shi ne aboki’n maikiwuya. 

The beggar is the companion of the loafer. 


En anki funtu ran biikki, ansoshi ran 
kwaba. 
One may dislike the naked man on a feast day, 


but when it comes to kneading mud (for 
building a house) one will like him. 


Onfani’n kwarka tari (tuari). 
The beggar’s weapon is his cough. 


Beggars, if not attended to, always attract attention 
by coughing. 
Onfani, anfani, use, also prosperous, fertile. 
Da karre da daagummi duka malakkan 
kura ne. 
The dog and his collar are both the property of 
the kura. 
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Da kai da kaia duka malakka’n wuya. 


The head and the load are both the possession of 
the neck. 


Abinda ke chikkin aljifu duka malakka’n 
mai riga ne. 
Everything that is in the pocket is the property 
of the coat man. 


Ana mugunia shekarra, kwado ya ji rua’n 
zafi. 


It has been a bad season (year), like a frog being 
in hot water. 


Zomo ba shi fasshi da makasshinshi sai 
maratayinshi. 
The hare is not angry with the man who actually 
kills him, but with the man who prompted 
him to do so. 


This saying has given rise to a peculiar use of the 
word rataya which usually means to hang or 
sling. 

For instance, a man, being called by another, might 
call out in reply, Wa ya kirra? and be answered, 
Ni ne! He would then ask, Rataya ko da 
kanka? meaning, Did you call me yourself or 
did some one tell you to? 

A hare when killed is always carried slung by the 
hind legs; the man who slings it and carries it 
off is, presumably, the one who is going to eat it: 
he is the real cause of the hare’s death, though 
some one else may have struck the blow. 


Ba ni na kasshi zomo ba, rataya akabani. 


I did not kill the hare, it was given me slung. 


I am only doing what I have been told to do; I can’t 
help myself. 


295 Sai anyi kamma’n kura, saanan akan chi 


akwia. 
Only by doing as a kura will you get a goat. 
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Shigga uku goro (gobro) da yayé. 
The bachelor with a weaned child has treble 
trouble. 
Yayé, anyayéshi, he is weaned, his mother has 
stopped suckling him. 
Hauka sania ta ga malka, ta yi gudu. 


The silly cow when it sees rain coming runs 
(though it is useless to try to escape it in 
that way). 


Ido ba mudu ba ne, ya san kima. 


The eye is not a measure, but it knows what is 
small. 


Kima, probably from the Arabic 43, price; its 
signification here is “small.” 


Dabbenka ya ji makubba. 


To receive the finishing touch. 


Dabbé, the beaten pebble floor of a hut. 

Makubba, the water in which the pods of the 
dorowa have been boiled or soaked. This water 
is used for putting on a floor or dabbé to 
harden and blacken it. 

The dabbé is a good floor, but when makubba is 
put on it is really good. 


800 Tsuntsu da ya kirra’n rua, shi rua kan 
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The bird that calls out for rain, the rain strikes 

it. 
It gets more than it asked for. 

Sabo turki’n wawa. « 

Familiarity with a thing is the tethering stick of 
a simpleton. 

Idan kunni ya ji, jikki ya tsira. 

If the ear hears the body is saved. 


If you do as you are told you will not be punished. 
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Idan ka ji makafo ya che “zo mu yi 

wasa’n jifa” ya taka duchi ne. 

Beware of a blind man who says, “‘ Let us play at 
stone throwing,” for he most likely has a 
stone under his foot. 

Be on your guard against a man who invites you to 
compete at anything you know he is not generally 
good at. 

Idan jifa shi kétarré kanka, ko kan wa shi 

fada. 

As long as it does not hit you, let it hit whom it 
may. 

Enna tukunia’n dammu, enna na guzza. 

Where is the pot of the dammu and where is that 


of the guzza. 


The dammu and the guzza are both lizards; the 
guzza is scaly, the dammu is not; they are 
much alike, the dammu being the smaller. 

There is practically no difference between two things. 

Abokrn kuka ba a boyé masa mutua. 


The man who is such a friend that he will weep 
for your sorrows, will you hide from him the 
fact that one of your family has died, and 
weep by yourself. 


Kadda ka yi fasshi’n majibaari, wonda ya 
yi fasshi ya fadda wutta. 


Don’t be (foolishly) angry, like a moth; the man 
who gets anbry falls into the fire. 
The moth flying against a light is supposed to be 
angry with it. 
Ka aje tukwa kamma’n gauraka. 


You have a crest like a crown bird. 
You are very proud. 
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Gidda biu magani’n gobarra. 
The cure for a conflacration is to have two . 
ie} 

houses. 
Waiwaiya macanin mantua. 
SS) 


Returning (for a thing forgotten) is the cure for 
forgetfulness. 


Dauka’n wuya ba ya san gari da nesa. 
A man who is carried on some one’s neck does 
not notice the distance of a town, 
As a horseman. 


Ni da abina, ina so emba karre, emba 
doki. 


My property is my own. I will do what I like 
with it. 


Kun so dara, Allah ya hanna. 
You wanted to laugh but Allah prevented you. 


Said to a man who has had bad luck suddenly. He 
was quite secure in his happiness when some 
sudden misfortune happened to him. 


Zona garinka mugu. Dan gujia ba 
mutum ne ba. 


Get away, I don’t want to have anything to do 
with you. 
Dan gujia, a chacha player, mostly used in the 
northern dialects. 


Chacha is not a game that a respectable man would 
be seen playing in public. 


315 Koshi kan maida tsofo yaro. 


Sufficiency, a good feed, will render an old man 
like a boy. 
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Yunewa shi kan maida yaro tsofo. 
Hunger will render a boy like an old man. 


Wayo kamma’n bera. 
Cunning as a rat. 


Rua ga wuya magani’n ma ki wanka. 
cam) 
Water up to his neck is the cure for a man who 
does not like washing. 
Suka’n rua magani’n bauka doki. 
Galloping in water is the cure for a restive horse. 


Kafta ba ta zamma enda babu kassa. 
The feet will not rest where there is no earth. 


Rana’n wanka ba a boyé’n tchibi. 
One does not hide one’s navel the day one 
washes. 
When you go before the judge do not hide the truth. 


Dukawa’n wada ba shi hanna ka tasshi da 
tsawonka. 


To salute a dwarf by bowing will not prevent you 
from rising to your full height again. 


It will not do you any harm to do that. 


So kainka woni ya ki ka, ki kainka woni 
ya so ka. 


If you love yourself people will hate you, if you 
are unselfish people will love you. 


Zaben tummu’n derri. 
To choose a bundle in the dark. 


Tummu, a bundle of corn on the stalk. 
Kai ma kanka zabe’n tummu’n Cerri. 
You are taking a leap in the dark. 
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Mi na bissa ya chi. 


What is the one above to eat. 


If my master has no money, where am I to get it? 

The idea appears to be that a servant would be sent 
up a tree to shake fruit down, the master being 
at the bottom ready to pick it up; if he ate it 
all, or if there was very little of it, there would be 
none for the servant when he descended. 


Ganni en ba chi, karre kan kwana da 
yungwa. 


To see and not to eat leaves the dog to sleep 
hungry. Vide 57. 


Mutum da gishirinsa sai ya dafta kafo. 


A man and his salt, he only cooks a horn with it. 


Sooner than give you any of his salt he would waste 
it on cooking a horn. 


Goro’n magana ga mabaki, kuruma sai ya 
danganna. 


The kola-nut for talking is to the man who talks, 
the dumb man, to him only patience. 


Kurdi’n gudu ka bai angarama, kirru 
yana ganni, ba ya karba ba. 


The prize for running is given to the big horse, 
the small one looks on but gets nothing. 


Saura’n kurdi ka ba wa zomo, kwado sai 
ya danganna. 


The prize for swiftness is given to the hare, the 
frog has to be patient. 


Allah shi ne maisani, ba bawa ba. 
Allah is the one who knows everything, not man. 
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Zomo ba bawa’n giwa ba ne, dowwa suka 
tara. 
The hare is not the slave of the elephant when 
they meet in the bush. 


Mai abin rufe, shi ne ya ke kukan dari, 
funtu ya ba gaskia ga itachi. 


The man with a covering shivers, the naked man 
pins his faith to a fire. 


Kishinrua ba ruanta da worigi, karba 

rangamima sal yungwa. 

Thirst is not a thing to joke about, a man who 
gets goods in exchange for what he sells 
goes hungry. 

Masoyi ya fi yerda. 

One volunteer is worth ten pressed men. 


Damina da zata yi alberka, tunda bazarra 
akanganni. 
The rainy season which is going to be a good one 
is known when the first rains fall. 


From the way a man begins his work you know 
whether he is going to make a good job of it. 
Coming events cast their shadows before. 


Alkemma bissa duchi, Allah shi kan bashi 
rua. 

Allah will give water to the wheat on a rock. 
Allah will look after you if no one else will. 


Kwache goruba a hannu’n kuturu ba shi 
da wuya. 
To snatch the fruit of the dum-palm from the 
hand of a leper is not hard. 
Nothing to boast about. 
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Da sabo’n ginna gouma yaabi. 
Better plaster up an old wall than build a new 
one. 


Make the best of what you have. 


A yerda kéura rana’n tuo, shinkaffa abin 
marmatrri ne. 
Be content with what you have, you can’t have 
everything. 
Kaura, a very red variety of guinea corn, some- 
times called ibirni, 


Marmarri, a luxury, a thing one wants but cannot 
always afford. 


Fadda’n bata kai, gouma ka yi shiru da 
bakinka. 
Rather be silent than enter into a controversy in 
which you will be worsted. 


Idan gulbi ya hanna keétarré, ba ya hanna 

dawowa ba. 

The stream may prevent you from crossing, but it 
cannot prevent you from retracing your 
steps. 

There is a limit to every one’s powers. 


Idan magani ya ki shaowa, ba ya ki zubar 

rua ba. 

Medicine may be so nasty that it prevents your 
drinking it, but it can’t stop your throwing 
it away (or it can’t prevent your mixing it 
with water so as to be able to drink it). 

I can’t do so and so, but I can and will do so and so. 


Mainema’n rangamma ba shi hanna chiniki. 


Because a man only wants to barter there is no 
reason why you should not do business 
with him. 
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Sai anbatta ke bauta. 


A fool is always a slave. 


In old days a man who lost himself in Hausa was 
probably made a slave, so a man who always 
makes mistakes will never rise. 

This is one of those sayings whose sense is somewhat 
uncertain. 


En mutum ya yi maka rana, ka yi masa 
denn 
Return good for evil. 


Mutum ba shi tubé minny riga a kasua, 
saanan ya komo gidda ya che za ya sa 
minny. 

A man will not publicly insult me and then 

apologize privately. 


Ana maganan kaia’n kai, ba a magana na 
rataya. 
We are talking of the head load, not of the one 
slung over the shoulder. 


Don’t shove your oar in, you are much too small a 
man. 

The load carried on the head is a heavy one, one 
merely slung would be something small, done up 
in a bag or handkerchief. 


Fure tagari ba shi da dadin kamshi 
koyaushi. 


A good fire is not always sweet smelling. 


Mai ido daia ba ya godé Allah ba, sai ya 
ga makafo, 


The one-eyed man only thanks Allah for his one 
eye when he sees a totally blind man. 


You never know when you are well off. 
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Juga rabbo’n duffu, mai kaza ya tasshi da 
kai. 
Sharing in the dark is not a good thing, the 


owner of the fowl (shared) may come off 
with the head. 


Anajuga masa da yawa, he has had much more than 
his share. 


Kowa na Allah ne, amma dammu na 
maigona ne. 


Every one belongs to Allah, but the dammu 
belongs to the owner of the farm. 


That at any rate is mine. 
Dammu, a lizard. 


Arziki ba riga ba ne, bale a tubé., 

Good luck is not like a coat which you can take 
off and on. 

Zuma da zaki (,3\;) da harbi. 

The bee has both sweetness and a sting (zuma, 
honey, a bee). 

There are two sides to every question. 
Dukia magani’n kankantchi. 
Wealth is the cure for punishment. 


Baréwa ta yi gudu, danta shi réreffi. 


When the barewa runs shall its young one crawl. 


When my master goes out shall I stay at home. 
Barewa, the gazelle, the Senegal antelope. 


Kura na sha’n rua, karre ya léka. 
The dog looks on while the kura drinks. 
Na, vide 8. 
Litafi’n makariachi, shi ka yi karatu’n 
abinshi rana’n taro. 


The record of the liar, you read it the day you 
meet. 
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Dasshé ya fi sirréri (or shukakyé). 


Planting out or transplanting is better than sow- 
ing seeds. 


Dan maigona ya fi dan mai gaiya. 


The son of a man who owns a farm is better 
than the son of the man who has only got 
a piece of ground which he intends to 
garya. 

Gaiya, to collect a number of men together to hoe 

your farm; a feast is usually prepared for them. 

Mai koda ba ta so mai koda. 

Maikoda, maikodia, a woman who pounds corn. 


Rivals do not agree. 


Dadi’n magana ka jira shi tarshéka. 


One does not seek to avoid pleasant talk. 


Wa ya ki faddua’n rumbu, mata’n gidda 
ko kaji? 


Do the women of the house or the hens object to 
the falling down of the rumbu ? 


Rumbu, the earthen receptacle for corn, usually with 
a grass roof. 

They don’t object, because it gives both less trouble 
to get the corn. /%de 129. 


Mai kaia ke tsoro’n fushi, dan alaaro sai 
anbashi magana. 


The owner of the load fears robbers (he acts with 
caution for fear of losing his property), the 
carrier does not care (all you can do is to 
warn him). 
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365 Rena kiwo makwaidaitchi, ko ya yi keau, 
ya chinye abinshi. 
Do not take any account of what the ‘‘sponger ’ 
has, even if it is good he eats up his all. 


Makwadiai, a man who lives on his neighbours, not 
necessarily a beggar. 


366 Mainama shi kan nema wutta. 
The man with meat seeks fire. 


367 Ta fi chikka kasua’n munafukai. 
The market of evildoers is always fullest. 


368 Resshi’n tuo kan chi waké akona. 


“Lack of tuo” has to eat burnt beans. 
Make the best of a thing. 
Waksé, beans, the food of the poorest people. 


369 Wonda ya dauki birri, sandanshi ba ya 
makki abissa ba. 


The stick of the monkey man will not be hidden 
in the tree long (for the monkey will bring 
it down for him). 


370 Tsuguni ba kari ba, anseyer da karre, 
anseye birri. 
The matter is not to be settled in that way. 


The dog and the monkey both squat, so that it is no 
good selling your dog and buying a monkey 
because you are tired of an animal that squats. 


3871 Waké daia bata gari. 


One bean will spoil the flour. 


372 Ka fei banna, kamman gata’n birri. 


You are as destructive (mischievous) as a baboon. 
F 
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Toosa ya kari a wurin bu derri. 
There’s an end of that. He won’t do any more 
harm. 


Bu derri, a strong-smelling animal, a wild cat or a 
kind of tortoise. 


Gulbi ba ya chi ni ba, koramma ba ya 

chi na. 

The river has not beén too much for me, its bed 

won't be. 

Gajiawa’n kurege a baki’n rami. 

To fail at the last minute, like a kurege which 
has reached the mouth of its hole and is 
too tired to enter. 

Wasa’n kurege a baki’n raminshi. 

The playing of a jerboa at the mouth of its hole 
(where it is safe). 


Like a man who defies his enemies from a safe 
distance. 


Kasshi a chikkin turmi, ba na wadan 
karre ne ba. 
A dwarf dog cannot leave its excrement inside a 
turmi. 


Turmi, the mortar of wood in which corn is pounded. 
Some one else must have done this, it is not like his 
work. 


Kyéta’n gwéwa shi kan kasshi ubangij- 
jinsa, 

To jeer at or neglect gwéwa kills the master. 
Almost our “ A stitch in time saves nine.” Vide 60. 

Kaia na chi, gammu na chi. 


The load troubles you (for it is heavy), but don’t 
let the gammu do so (for it is light). 
Vide 6. 
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380 Talaala mai kamman sekk-yé, nesa mai 
kamman kussa. 
Talaala is like being loose, as if a far away thing 
were close. 


To an animal to be tied with a long string, which it 
does not notice, is like being untied. 
Ya yi masu talaala, he watches them unawares. 


381 Maduki kussa, macheto nesa, 
The striker near, the refuge far. 


882 Abin duk da kaza achikkin chi’n danko. 
It is all the same to a hen what rubber it eats (for 
it does not eat rubber at all). 
It is all the same to me. 


Bakkain gizzu, shi ba Allah ba, shi ya 
hanna Allah rua, 
The spider’s web is not Allah, but it prevents the 
rain falling. 


The heavy black clouds that hang about before a 
tornado are supposed to be like a spider’s web 
and to prevent rain from falling. 


384 Taffia’n itachi’n kaddangari. 
Good intentions. 


The lizard, when it feels cold at night, says to itself 
“to-morrow I will find a smouldering tree to 
sleep in so that I shall be warm.” Next day 
when it basks in the sun it forgets and does not 
do it; the consequence is that it feels cold again 
next night. 


385 Mahasadda kuna zatto’n fari, Allah ya 
sakko da rua. 


O slanderers, you think a thing is white (withered), 
but Allah will freshen it with water. 


Slanderers do a man great harm by their slander, but 
Allah will put it right. 
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386 Kirra da hannu maganin wonda ya yi 


387 


388 


389 


390 


391 


nesa. 


Calling with the hand is the remedy for one who 
is a long way off, 


Da terbache giwa ta fi dengi. 
By reason of collecting all round the elephant is 
the biggest beast. 


If everyone gives a little to make up one thing it will 
become biggest of all. 


Ya samu laamuni ga Dodo, shigga rua ba 
woni abu ne ba. 
He has a safe conduct from Dodo (the devil), if he 
enters water no harm will come to him. 
The devil looks after his own. 


So’n rakumi’n yara dagga nesa, en ya zo 
kussa sai su gudu. 
Children love the camel when it is afar off, when 
it approaches they run away. 
Don’t be in a hurry to choose, be sure you want it. 


Muna shirin ganni kariwa’n booshia da 
fari’n wata. 


We are getting ready to see the catching of the 
hedgehog in the moonlight. 

We are expecting a day of reckoning or exposure 
for him. 


The hedgehog moves at night; it requires moonlight 
to see it. 


Miskin, mai shigga rijia ya je da dawu. 
A lucky man is like a man who having fura 


(which is dry) enters or comes on a well 
(which has water). 
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3892 Kurum bakka, amaria ta hadidé kasshe. 


Silence, indeed, as a bride who has swallowed a 
bone on her wedding-day. 
393 Daji ba kari chi’n wutta ba, fara ba ta yi 
ma yar uwatata berka, 
While the bush is still burning the locust does not 
congratulate its friend. 
Do not cry out till you are out of the wood. 
394 Chan gasso gadda, zomo ya ji kiddin 
farauta. 
There where the gadda is the hare hears the 
sound of the beating of drums. 


Antelope are driven by a large crowd of shouting 
people who beat drums, &ce. 

At any rate the hare is warned in time. It is an ill 
wind that blows no one any good. 

Gadda, the duiker. 


395 Koenna funtu zashi, da sanni’n mairiga, 


Wherever the naked man goes, the man with a 
coat knows where he is. 


A naked man is always conspicuous. 


396 Kadda mu yi sara’n itchi da mutum bissa, 
Don’t let us talk of him, there he is. 


397 Ido ba ma gani ba, sai hankali ke gani. 
It is not the eye that understands, but the mind. 


898 Idan rua ya sha kai, shakirra muburmi. 


If water is up to your head the buttocks are like 
a muburmi in a masekki. 
To plunge deeper into the mire. 


Muburmi, the small calabash used to bale water out 


of a larger one. It would usually be at the 
bottom. 


Shakirra, the buttocks. 
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Kwadai ka kasshe’n karre, ba yungwa ba. 


It is not hunger that kills the dog but continually 
hanging round for food; for people get 
angry and throw stones at it, 


Da kurru gadda ta yi sunna. 
The gadda has a reputation for courage, or on 
account of its small size. 
Gadda, a very small antelope, duiker. Vide 394. 


Koyanzu kasua ta tasshi, angulu ta sha 
jinni. 
As soon as the market breaks up the vulture 
begins to drink blood. 


Saba da maifito, tun kwoginshi ba kawo 
rua ba, randa rua ya bayenna kai ne 
fito’n farko. 

Familiarity with a boatman, before his river fills 


with water, causes you to be the first to 
benefit by his boat when the water appears. 


Maifito, a boatman, one vho puts you out. 


Saba da kwana’n rami, ko mutua ya 
sameka. 


A man who is accustomed to hardship will not 
mind a little extra, 

Kowa ta kai, gobarra yan bera. 

Every one for himself. 

Shi ke nan birni, en ji ba kowyé. 

O see the city, so says the rustic! 


Kowyé the small hamlets within a radius of ten miles 
or so from a walled town; in a larger sense, 
sometimes for all towns depending on the “ birni.” 
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Da angansu, sai anche “ kworria akarabba.” 
On seeing them one would say, “A calabash cut 
in half.” 


As like as two peas. 


Kaddangari ka shigga rua ka zamma kadda. 
O, lizard, if you enter the water you will become 
a crocodile. 
As if one said to a man, “ Yes, go on, you can do it,” 
knowing well that he cannot. To egg him on. 


Wonda a rua ba ya san tuddu anarana ba. 


He who is at his ease does not know what it is to 
be in want. 


Tulu ne, ya ke ka kawo, randa tana dakka. 
The ¢ulw you carry to and fro, the randa remains 
in the house. 
The owner of the house is always there, he does not 
do the fetching and carrying. Vide 12. 


Maigado ya so kwana mai taberma naddé. 


The owner of the bed wants to sleep, and the 
owner of the mat (who has spread it on the 
bed) must pack up. 

Kwana bukka ya fi kwana soro (da ba 

kurdi). 

To sleep in the grass shelter of the trader (and 
have plenty of food) is better than to sleep 
in a soro without any. 

Soro, the flat-roofed mud hut, the best kind known 
in the Central Soudan. 

Akwoi mai-abuta uku zamma/n dunia, da 

zuchia, da hankali, da leura. 


There are three things worth having in this world, 
courage, good sense, and caution. 
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Enna rua’n gusu da taba. 
They are two entirely different things. 


Muna da nia (meea) maje samma ya hau 
giginia. 
We are full of zeal, the goer to the sky climbs a 
palm tree (deleb). 


Much promise, little result. 


Ido’n da ya ga hayaki shi kan debo wutta. 


The eye that sees smoke looks for fire. 


Zamanin da doki da jaki ba su mutu ba, 
mi maikia ta chi ta yi rai. 
What is the vulture to eat if horses and donkeys 
don’t die. 


It is an ill wind that blows no one any good. 


Wawa ba mahaukachi ba ne, en ya chi 
kasua giddansa sai ya komo. 
The simpleton is not absolutely devoid of sense, 


if he visits the market he will return 
home. 


Da bagarua da abin gari ne, da ba aber na 
majéma ba. 
Had the bagarwa been of any other use it would 
not have been left to the tanner. 


Bagarua, acacia tree, its wood is very hard and is used 
for the handles of axes, &c., the bark for tanning. 
Majéma, masu gyetta fata, tanners. 


Sabta’n tsoola, ka debi fusari ka wanka 
kasshi. 


To rob Peter to pay Paul. 
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Hallalin gunda itachi’n gao. 
The proper food for the gunda is the wood of the 
gao tree. 
Gunda, the insect that bores holes in wood. 


Kufa’n mai ta fi na rua. 
A grease stain is more lasting than one of water. 


Makafo ba ya san anaganninsa ba, sai ansa 
sanda anzungeréshi. 
A blind man does not know that he is being 


looked at until one takes a stick and 
pokes him. 


Inda rua, garra ya yi ginna, in ba rua ba, 
garra ya yi ginni. 
The garra (white ant) builds with or without 
water. 
Karriya ne, kunne ba shi finn kai. 


It is a lie, the ears are not bigger than the head. 


The servant is not a bigger man than his master. 


Aki maraya da riga’n buzu, a ganshi da na 
karifi. 
You refuse the orphan a leather riga (or you 


object to him with a leather viga on), 
you meet him with one of iron. 


Kadda ayi “ban rua albassa,” a deeba 
akassa, a zubass akassa. 
Don’t do “giving an onion water;” it is taken 
from the ground and poured out on the 
ground. 


Don't do that kind of thing, there is no end to it. 
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427 Masiachi, ko ansakkashi achikkin tandu’n 
mai, sai shi fito busasshi. 


A poor (unsuccessful) man, if he was put into a 
pot of grease he would come out dry. 
If a man is fated to be poor, nothing will enrich him. 


498 Biikki’n kulla, aska ta bata a wurin 
maikora. 


“ Looking feast” is like spoiling a razor on a bald 
head. 


It is a waste of time. 


429 Malakka’n karre da hanta’n kura. 


The kura’s liver and the property of a dog ! 
A thing he is not likely to have. 


430 Sai ansha wuya akantunna Allah. 


When in trouble one remembers Allah. 


431 Mai habetchi maso fadda, wonda ya tanka 
ko ya fishi. 
The man who is full of trite sayings rejoices in 


a discussion ; it is notimpossible that the 
‘man who answers may silence him. 


The following twenty-two sentences, which define the 
peculiarities of certain things and animals, are often 
used when they are considered to the point as :— 


11 Meaning he may be ugly and stupid, but he does 
us no harm. 


15 What a chatterbox. 
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16 He would not come here without a reason. 


An officer well known in North Nigeria was commonly 
spoken of among the soldiers in a similar way: 
Kwado, kwado ba ka chin wont. 


1 Dila maishenchia, maiwayo, sha rua da na 
gobé. 

The dila with a bushy tail is a wily animal, he 

drinks to-morrow’s water as well as to-day’s. 


ho 


Kaza, bata wuri’n kwananki. 
O hen, you foul your own nest. 


3 Yawa’n daria kamma’n gona’n abduga. 


A great deal of laughter is like a cotton field (for 
the white teeth show). 


4 Rangamma kina da kamma’n anseyes a koma 
talha. 


O, rangaivma, you are like ‘‘sold and cried for sale 
again.” 
Rangamma, to barter, to get goods in exchange, not 


money. 
Talha, to cry anything for sale in the market. 


5 Giwa’n bassa, ko mutum ya massu, ba ya 
seyer da shi ya seye fura. 


Giwa’n bassa, a large hamper of butter (shea); it is 
very carefully closed, and a carrier would not 
think of opening it to buy himself food with, even 
if he were hungry. 


6 Tolo-tolo ka fi yanka’n baki (34). 


O, turkey, you are too good (expensive) to kill for 
a stranger to eat. 
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Dammu sariki’n hankuri, kurrum ya gum- 
shéka da kowa, wanda ya che “ka che” 
shi ya che. 

The dammu is the prince of patience, he tries to 


please every one, if any one says, “ speak,” 
he speaks. 


Tsari mai ba haushi akoreka ka fada rua. 


O tsart, you give disappointment, when you are 
chased you drop into the water. 
Tsari, said to be a small alligator. 


Iska ba ki da nowyi, kina kada mainya 
mainyan itachi. 


O wind you have no weight, but you cut down the 
biggest trees. 


Kitsé mugu’n nama, ba ka nuna ba, ka 

kasshe wutta. 

O fat, you are an evil kind of meat, you do not get 
cooked and you put out the fire. 

Enna laifi’n angulu, kaza’n birni, wonda ba ta 

tona shuka. 

Why do people find fault with the vulture; it is a 
town bird, it does not eat seeds (that have 
been sown). 

Idan ka ji zuma yana kugi, ya yi rua ne, 

shina neman maichinsa. 


When you hear the bee buzzing, you know it is 
making honey and wants some one to take it. 


Laya’n karra da keau, ba migani. 


Laya (charms) made of guinea corn stalk sewn in 
leather are nice to look at, but they are 
not real “juju.” 
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14 Hansekkye’n darma, ka kai ba ka kawo ba. 


O pincers made of lead, you can bring up iron to 
the fire but cannot carry it away again. 


15 Sooda maiyawa’n labari fadi ba a tambayeka 
ba, 
O sooda, you are full of noise, though no one asks 
you to make it. 
Sooda, a small bird which makes a great twittering. 


16 Maikia ba ki sauka’n banza, sai maidalili. 


O vulture, you do not settle on the ground without 
a reason. 


17 Belbela chi da motsi’n woni. 


O belbela, you live by the movements of others. 


Belbela, the paddy bird of India; it is always seen 
near cattle, &c., and feeds off the ticks. 


18 Gona’n tofa kéwoya dagga nesa. 


Go a long way round to avoid the fields where tofa 
is growing. 
Tofa, a grass which leaves prickles in the feet. 


19 Karre’n ramma ba ruanka da kanzo. 


O dog, made of tie-tie, you have no concern with 
hanzo. 


Ramma, a straight bush; tie-tie is made out of its 
bark. 

Tie-tie, the native English for string made out of bark. 

Karre’n ramma, a basket made out of this tie-tie filled 
with rubbish, which children play with, supposed 
to be a dog. 

Kanzo, the dry remains of yesterday’s tuo, usually 
thrown to hens or dogs. 
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20 Hankaka maida dan woni shi zamma naka. 
O hankaka, make some one else’s child become 
yours. 


The hankaka, or crow, is supposed not to have young of 
its own but to appropriate those of other birds, 


21 Gaiwa chi jikkinki. 
O gaiwa, eat your own body. 


Gaiwa, the mud fish, found under the mud after water 
has fallen below its usual level; it is, during the 
dry weather, supposed to live on the secretions of 
its own body. 


22 Faran tunfafia ba achinki, ba ka chin woni. 


O locust of the tunfafia tree, you are not eaten, you 
do no one any harm. 


bo 


RIDDLES. 


Rigata biu, wonda ni ke sawa shi ne sabua, 
wonda ba ni sawa ita che tsofua, 


I have two coats, the one which I always wear is 
new, and the one I don’t wear is old. 
Answer.—A road. 


Rigata guda daia, aljifunta deri. 


I have a coat with a hundred pockets. 
Answer.—An anthill. 


Godiata da chikki ba na hawa’n doki, sai 
chikki ni ke hau. 


When my mare is in foal I don’t ride her, but I 
ride the unborn foal. 


Answer,—A house with a bed inside. 


Shanunsa deri, madaurinsa daia. 


Answer.—A. broom, which has a hundred pieces of grass, 
but only one string to tie them with. 


Babba na chikki gemansa na waje. 


The master of the house is inside but his beard is 
outside. 


Ansiwer.—A hut with a fire inside and the smoke 
coming out of the roof. Vide 8 na. 
Dan karami’n abu gamma dunia. 


A very small thing, but the world is not complete 
without it. 


Answer.—The moon. 
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7 Afallalu kan dabobi, dukia mai kamma’n 
Iblis, kowa ya sekkyéka ya nemoka. 
Largest of beasts, devilish property, every one 
who loses you has to look for you. 
Answer.—A camel. 


8 Fura’n uri, dama kwogi. 
A cowrie’s worth of fura which whitens the pool or 
stream. 
Answer.—The moon. 


9 Akoshin babba faskarra sudéwa. 


The basin of a great man which cannot be emptied. 


Answer.—The kuddu’n diiffi, the pits from which earth 
has been dug to build walls, they fill with water 
during the rains. 

Soodi or suddi, the remains of a dish; you may keep 
on baling out “kuddun duff,” but will never 
empty them. 


10 Rawani’n babba faskarra naddawa. 


The chief’s headdress defies rolling up. 


Rawani, the strip of cloth wrapped round the face and 
head—Puggari. 


Answer.—A road. 


5 


11 Na wanka kworriata, na je da ita gabbass, 
na je da ita yamma, na dawo, ba ta 
booshe ba. 

I clean my calabash, I go east with it, I go west 
with it, still it won’t dry. 
Answer.—A dog’s tongue. 


12 Uku, uku ta gamma gari. 
Three, three complete the town; no town is 
complete without them. 


Answer.—The three stones or lumps of earth on which 
pots are put to stand when cooking. 
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XKV 
MWAMBI (NTANU) 


I. Tryeni tikachite mwambi lero, ndipo antu onse 
asonkana, nyumba tho! Nayamba m’modzi kune- 
na kuti, ‘‘ Chakuti chakuti’ n’chiani?’’ Ndipo 
anzache akalepera? iye ati, ‘‘ Baireni’’*. Ndipo 
ambaira kuti, ‘‘ Kadie* za kwa uje.’’ Ndipo iye 
ali nazo gwa! nyama twé! nadia idia *, nati, ‘‘ Chi- 
menecho n’chakuti.’’ 


Kantu kopanda nkwaso n’chiani? 
Mubvi. 


Kantu kosamangika’i n’chiani ? 
Mpepo (kapena madzi, kapena uts?). 


Kantu konunkiza, ungabisitse kako kakalondola °, 
n’chiani? 

Nehenche. 

Kantu koota moto n’kumbuyo? 

T'sanja. 


Antu nonse nkondo inichimwa’, kantu kamodzi 
koputaputa, kakaiponya ®, n’chiani ? 
Mtiko. 


Muntu akaponya mubvi wache kumwamba, ndipo 
pobwera ubwera wopanda bango, n’chiani? 
Inswa. (Chifukwa pouluka ziuluka ndi mapiko, 

zigwa zopanda mapiko.) 


Kantu kosanyamulika’i? 
Chitunzitunzt. 


Mtengo womera pa mtengo unzache n’ehiani? 
Ulimbo °. 
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Kweru tsiku, kweru a n’chiani ? 
Munsi. 


Nyumba yapsya, watsala mtanda woka? 

Njira (Chifukwa tengo likapsya itsala njira yoka, 
iri tanta). 

Ndamanga nyumba ndi mzati umodzi, n’chiani? 


Boa. 


Antu awirl asenza chintu chachikulu n’chiani? 
Mitanda iwiri isenza nkokwe. 


Diwa lagwa kawiri kawiri lero loka loka n’chiani ? 
Chikope. 


Chintu cholakwa antu onse, asenza muntu mmo- 
dzi. 

Madazi. 

Kantu kofuma kutari, kutifeza ife pano. 

Mvula. 


Muntu alima minda yambiri lero lomwe osatopa’i 
n’chiani ? 

Wometa. 

Kantu kolondola koka, sikaphonya’i !°, kungakale 
mdima, n’chiani? 

Dzanja (Chifukwa siiwala pa kamwa). 


Mpini 7? umodzi, nsompo kumi. 
Ntochi. 


Nyumba yopanda komo. 
Dzira. 


Kantu kosaoneka komwe kadagwera. 
Tambo. 


Kantu kokalemekeza, kolira kukagwira ndi manja 
awiri. 


Ntedza. 
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Nkalamba imweta udzu n’kumimba ni folera 
n’kumsana, n’chiani? 


Chipande. 


Mtengo adula lero, m’mawa mwache uyamba ku- 
puka. 

SSG. 

Kungatarikitsa, lero lomwe ukafika, n’chiani? 

Mlima. 


Pita uku, nanenso, ndipite uko, tikomane. 
Mkuzt. 


Chinyama chofa m’malimwe, pfungo lache limve 
ka kuno !?, n’chiani ? 
Moula. 


Nyama zipezana pa madzi. 
Antu. 


Mfumu idatumiza muntu * kuti akatenge mbuzi, 
ndi chimanga, ndi kambuku, ndipo pofika pa nyanja, 
anapeza bwato bwabwang’ono. Ndipo anati, “‘ Ndi- 
yambe chiani? ndikayamba kambuku, mbuzi idzadia 
chimanga, ndikayamba chimanga, kambuku adia 
mbuzi, koma ndiyambe mbuzi.’’ Natenga mbuzi, 
naolotsa, ndipo anasinkanso kuti, “‘ Ine ndikatenga 
chimanga mbuzi ikadia ndikatenga kambuku mbuazi 
ikadiedwa.’’ Nanga muntu uja adatani? 

Poyamba arpa len nten mbuzi, inka patsidia, na- 
bwerera nalenga kambuku, nalenganso mbuzi na- 
bwezera m’bwato, akasia patsidia pomwe, nalenga 
chimanga, nabweranso, nakatenga mbuzi. 


Madzi akatayika saola. 
Kwagwa mtengo sikuzimira’1. 


Kako n’komwe wadieratu, mukapanda kudia 
n’kamwini. 
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Dote, sin’kadakudia, ndikudiera ku uchi. 
Liwiro la m’mchenga, mumayambira pamodzi. 


Chaona mzako chapita mawa chiona iwe. 


Mwalemera nyanga yanga, sumandidia’i ™. 


XXVI 
CHAMBA CHA KANONOMERA 


Mountv akadwala ', akaombeza ula? ndipo wa ula 
ati, ‘* Pali mzimu wa gogo* wache ulikufuna cha- 
mba‘, mukabvina chamba’cho mundionere > mwa- 
na alikukala tsonga.’’ Apita ku mudzi natenga nse- 
ngwa ya dzintu, nanena nazo kwa mzimu kuti, 
““Nao maere ® amene mulikupera’ muntu tikapika 
moa tiwone * muntu alikukala tsonga.’’ Ndipo ame- 
ma * antu onse, tsiku losuza ?° ndipo antu asonkana, 
madzulo ache? nalowa m’nyumba, nayamba kuo- 
mba m’manja kudzutsa ** mzimu, ndipo aona muntu 
wodwala’yo alikuntuntumira ndi kulira 1°, ndipo antu 
ati, ‘‘ Musadza ndi nkhondo, taniitana ndife, taonani 
pam’dzi pano padza ng’oma koma zichoke bwino, 
musazichititsa ntenya ’’ 4. Akata kuombera m’ma- 
nja, chamba chituruka panja, nayamba kuimba ng’o- 
ma, alikubvina. Wakumbuka nyimbo, naimba, mu- 
ntu amene agwidwa ndi nzimu, agwa, namchotsa 
kunja, nayamba kumbveka nsaru ndi zikopa za nya- 
ma, nalowanso, nayamba kubyina. Muntu akagwi- 
dwa ndi mzimu wa mwana, ayamba kummangitsa 
nsaru yache, kuti iimbe, chifukwa muntu’yo aliku- 
funa kuti abvule nsaru yache kuti adzibyina mali- 
seche, chifukwa mwana wa kanda sakabvala’i. Mka- 
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XXV 
SOME RIDDLES AND PROVERBS 


5 


I. ‘* Comm, let us give riddles to-day,’’ some one 
says, and then every one collects, and the hut is 
packed. One begins to say, ‘Such and such a 
thing, what is it? And should his companions 
give up, then (the one who gave the riddle) says, . 
“Then kill me so and SO’ ’s cattle.’’ And they do so 
(in pretence), saying, ‘‘Go and eat what’s his 
name’s.’’ And he has them stabbed, the meat is 
all over the place, and eats and eats, and says, ‘‘ The 
answer is so and so.”’ . 


Some RippLEs 


Q. Something without a spoor; what is that? 

A. An arrow. 

Q. Something that cannot be bound. 

A. The winds. (Perhaps water, or smoke.) 

Q. Something with a very keen scent; for even if 


you hide away some little thing you have, it goes 
and finds it out. What is that ? 

Ame An iy. 

Q. Something which warms itself with its back 


to the fire. 
A. The shelf above the fire, in a hut. 


Q@. A war which baffles all of you; there is one 
little thing, spoiling for a fight, that goes and tackles 
it. What is that? 

A. The porridge stick. 


Q. A person shoots his arrow up in the air, and 
when if returns, it does so without its shaft. 

A. Winged white ant. (Because when it flies off 
it has wings, but falls without its wings.) 
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. A little thing, yet that cannot be lifted. 
A shadow. 


. A tree which grows out of a companion tree. 
The ulimbo tree. 


. Up down, up down. What is that? 
. A pestle (for pounding grain). 


BO PRO RO 


The house has been burned, and there remains 
only the cross-beam. 
A. A path. (Because when the bush is burned 
the road-way is there stretching away.) 


Q. I built a hut with only one post to prop up 
the roof. What is that? 
A. A mushroom. 


@. Two people support a huge thing. What is 
that ? 
A. The two pair of supports of a grain store. 


Q. The stone trap has fallen over and over again 
to-day alone. What is that? 
A. The eyelid. 


@. Something which no number of people can 
lift, yet there is one person who can do so. 
A. Water. 


Q. Something which comes from far away, and 
finds us here. 
A. The rain. 


@. A man who hoes many gardens in one day 
without being tired. 
A. A barber. 


@. Something which finds the way by itself; it 
does not go wide of the mark even though it is dark. 

A. The hand, (Because it does not forget the 
mouth. ) ; 
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. One axe handle, but ten axe heads. 
. A bunch of bananas. 


Q 

A 

Q. A hut without a doorway. 

A. An egg. 

Q. Something you cannot tell whence it fell from. 
A. A cloud. 

Q 


. A little thing of such importance that, when 
you wish it, you go and take it with both hands. 
A. A ground nut. 


@. An old fellow who cuts the grass with his 
belly, and smoothes it down with his back. 
A. A spoon (used for dishing out the porridge). 


Q. A tree which you cut down to-day, and the 
next it begins to sprout. 
Pemelaiy. 


@. However far away it be, this very day this 
thing reaches there. 
A. Memories. 


@. You go in this direction, I go in that, and we 
must meet. 


A. A belt. 


Q. Some great beast which dies in the dry season, 
and the scent of which reaches us here. 
A. The first of the rains. 


@. The animals meet each other at the water 
(where they all come to drink). 

A. Men and women. (When there is a common 
place for drawing water, where those from different 
villages get their supply.) 

Q. A chief sent a person to bring a goat, and 
some maize, and a leopard, and when he came to the 
river, he found only a small boat, and he said, 
‘“ What must I begin with? Should I begin with 
the leopard, the goat will eat the maize, and if I 
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begin with the maize, the leopard will eat the goat, 
but I must begin with the goat.’’ So he takes the 
goat and ferries it over, and again he began to think, 
saying, ‘‘ Now, if I take the maize over, the goat 
will eat it, and should I take the leopard the goat 
will be eaten.’’ Well, what did the man do? 

A. First of all he ferried over the goat, it goes 
across, and he returns and takes the leopard, and 
also takes the goat back in the boat to the other side 
there, and leaves it there, taking over the maize, and 
comes back once more for the goat. 


Some Proverss 


If water gets spilt, they do not gather it up. 


Where a tree has fallen, you cannot hide the fall 
thereof. 


That little you have is what you have eaten up 
beforehand ; if you do not eat it up, it is some one 
else’s. (i.e. ‘‘ Let us eat, drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die.’’) 


O earth, I should not have eaten you (for your- 
self); I am only eating you because you are mixed 
up along with the honey. 


You all start on an equality when it is a question 
of racing in the sand. 


What has seen your friend to-day has gone off, 
to-morrow it will pay you a visit. (i.e. Do not laugh 
at a companion in trouble; your turn may come 
next.) 


You gain wealth from my tusks, and yet you do 
not eat my flesh. 
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FOLK-LORE FROM AFRICA 


NATIVE PARABLES 


If a man calls you and you refuse to answer, 
you will be driven to reply if he persists in call- 
ing you. 

Meaning: Perseverance conquers difficulty. 

Smoked meat is sweet; but what will you have 
to eat in the meanwhile, before the meat is thus 
prepared? 

Meaning: A bird in the hand is better than 
a thousand in the bushes. 


Might and strength simply can not produce 
wealth. 
Meaning: Prosperity is heaven’s gift. 


Drain you the crab-hole ever so dry, there will 
be drops of water found in it still. 

Meaning: Be a man ever so poor, still he has 
some property or other to boast of, something to 
eal] his own. 


In the absence of the leopard the dog trespasses 
in its den or cave. 

Meaning: Your bitterest or weakest foe will 
take advantage of your absence. 


If a man live long enough, he shall have eaten 
as much as a whole elephant. 
Meaning: Long life furnishes a chance to 
achieve great things. 
255 


MISSIONARY STORY SKETCHES 


The rain that falls on the master can fall on 
his slave too. 


Meaning: Trouble is no respecter of persons. 


If the rat that walks about in the day fall 
into a trap, how more liable to be caught are those 
who walk about in the night? 

Meaning: If they do these things in a green 
tree, what will be done in the dry? 


If raindrops fail to fill the bucket, dewdrops 
can not fill it. 

Meaning: If those who are in every way quali- 
fied to perform an office fail to execute it, it is 
highly presumptive in others who possess fewer 
of such qualifications to dream of their ability to 
accomplish the task. 


It was the sudden fall of rain that obliged 
goats and sheep to rush together in one place. 
Meaning: “What can’t be cured must be en- 


dured.” 


Cockroaches have no protection of their lives 
in a country inhabited by fowls. 

Meaning: When in the enemy’s land, never 
reckon you are safe. 


After you get to the large cotton tree you see 
yonder you now admire, you will not think too 
much more of it. 

Meaning: “Satiety follows after full posses- 
sion.” 256 
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If you engage a bad woman in a public danc- 
ing-room to be your wife, you both are in danger 
of separation when you attend some other dance 
subsequently. 


Meaning: If you marry a divorced woman, 
take care you don’t have to divorce her too. 


If you say you will save one from any trouble, 
do it entirely. 


Meaning: If you will save one from any dis- 
tress, do it effectually, and do not afterward be- 
come antagonistic to him by sinking him into it 
the deeper. 


If you are drowning in the sea, drink enough 
of its water at once. 


Meaning: If you can’t possibly remedy any 
danger to you, succumb by selling your life dearly. 
“Jookoo” brings “‘Jakkah.” 


Meaning: Tit for tat; evil be to him who evil 
thinks. 


A polygamist must have plenty of common 
sense to cope with the members of his harem. 


Meaning: One who has taken many responsi- 
bilities upon himself must have sufficient tact and 
means to square up with them. 
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MISSIONARY STORY SKETCHES 


You are not the alligator’s brother after all 
your best swimming in the water by its side. 

Meaning: A foreigner is but a foreigner, say 
what you please, do what you may. 


The small elephant has large tusks. 
Meaning: Great events hang on small things. 


The frog thought there was no other sort of 
water in the world but the cold and comfortable 
kind in which he was reared; but circumstances 
brought it about one day so that he tumbled into 
boiling water. All frogs learned then a lesson 
from this sad but well-bought experience of their 
unfortunate companion; hence their significant 
screeching noise near ponds and swamps at night, 
saying, “Water is more than one kind.” Response, 
“More than one; more than one.” 

Meaning: The wealthy heir thinks there is noth- 
ing but happiness and prosperity in life; but when 
suddenly overtaken by adversity he and his friends 
are taught the useful lesson that life is checkered. 


One finger does not pick out the vermin in 
your head. 
Meaning: “Two are better than one.” 


If money brings love into the house, it will 
carry it back when it returns. 

Meaning: If we love for the sake of wealth, 
we shall hate when poverty comes. 
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SOME AFRICAN (LIBERIAN) PROVERBS 


The leopard says: If a thing is running, it is 
food. 

The G’de (monkey) says: It must be knowl- 
edge, it is not large. (Knowledge is better than 
size.) 

The Gbubudugba (plant) says: If I have no 
sower I sow myself. 

The squirrel says: For wisdom’s sake two peo- 
ple walk (together). 

The red ant says: If you are (nearly) con- 
sumed, you enter into one nest (in peace). 

The bush rat says: If you rest, you eat your 
tail (from want). 

Stopping (hindering) another, thou stoppest 
thyself. 

The foot that walks the road, that one a thorn 
strikes. 

I have a vessel already; then why should I 
search for one to put things in? 

The ox says: Given leaves do not satisfy. 

Before you can make soup you must have the 
meat. 

Whatever, a snake appearing, is at hand, with 
that he kills it. 

If you want to catch fish, don’t shake the 
water. 

A strange cock does not crow. 
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MISSIONARY STORY SKETCHES 


Money is a gentleman’s slave. 

When the elephant died as a visitor, he made 
but one load (because of his leanness). 

If thou alone are left in the world, thou art 
to be pitied. 

The hen says: We walk after him that has 
something. 

Where the head is not, there is the back (also 
poverty ). 

Pull the child out of the water before you 
punish it. 

If nothing troubles you, you are unborn. 

The snail says: I should tell it, but I have no 
foot for running. (It is not safe to tell a secret 
if you can not run away.) 

The hand-thing is sweet (i. ¢., a thing gained 
by work). 

The guinea pig says: One does not cross the 
water talking. 

One does not esteem suppositions. 

The guinea fowl says: One does not risk life 
for show. 

The gazelle says: Wisdom is life. 

The big monkey says: Word does not prevent 
word. 

“Softly, softly,” killed the monkey. 

One palm spoils all the wine (if it is bad). 

The crab says: If you meet others in the mud, 
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then go into mud (for there must be some danger 
near ). 

The red ant says: The world is large, yet you 
hear no noise. 

The crocodile says: The water is very long 
(far), but the canoe lands (at last). 

“T only may eat, another must eat”—this car- 
ried the hedgehog to the bush (4. ¢., he was driven 
out). 

The “rained on”? musk deer says: If you leave 
your place you do not find a (dry) place. 

The wild goat says: Morning food is blood. 
(Early hours make one prosper.) 

The lizard says: If you have nothing, you 
make a hunchback (i. ¢., you walk dejectedly ). 

The small ant says: Nothing beats a crowd. 

A snake curled up eats nothing. 

The devil-fish (very ugly) says: Men’s faces 
are unlike. 

The monkey ate with two hands, and fell from 
the tree. 

The fox says: The pit of safety is not deep. 

The stork says: Nothing hurts a child of light. 

The (big-headed) fish says: Your head must 
grow before you ascend the river (%. ¢., you need 
sense before you travel). 

The crocodile says: One does not carry the 
bowels to market. 

Broken things last long. 
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ATINDONIK-AP-NANDI 
NANDI PROVERBS 


No.1. Chii — ne-ki-kw-am-e soet ko-"ngo-’ro — tany 
Man who-is-eaten-by  the-buffalo and-if-he-sees 0x 

dui ko-le ka-it. 

black and-he-says it-has-arrived. 


Tf a man has been once tossed by a buffalo he thinks when he sees 
a black ox coming towards him that it is another buffalo. 
[‘ Once bit, twice shy.’] 
No. 2. Li-e figetiny lel. 
He-bears lion hyena. 
The lion bears a hyena. 
[Said when a son is unworthy of his father. ] 


No. 3. I-much-i-ke cheposta ; *ngo-lam-in 
Try-thyself the-arm-clamp ; if-it-suits-thee 
in-de-ke, *ngo-ma-iam-in i-met-te. 


and-thou-wearest-it, if-it-not-suits-thee and-thou-throwest-it-away. 

Try this arm clamp; if it fits you, wear it, if it does not fit you, 
throw it away. 

[Don’t wear an ornament if it inconveniences you, and don’t do 
anything for show unless you derive some benefit from your action. | 
No. 4. Inga-i figom, i-ker-i-ke kimut-i? 

(Even)-if-thou-art clever, dost-thou-see-thyself nape-of-the-neck ? 

However clever you may be, can you see the back of your neck } 

[Said to a boaster. | 
No. 5. Inge-figor-a ke-figor Kipkeny. 

If-I-am-divined and-he-is-divined Kipkeny. 

[Kipkeny is the name of a well-known wizard who was never found 
out. This saying is much used by a person who boasts of having done 
wrong and is equivalent to: ‘They might as well expect to catch 
Kipkeny as me.’ | 
No. 6. Jiigét-i kimerefig minde. 

It-causes-to-arise blue-duiker red-duiker. 

The small gazelle (blue duiker) causes the big gazelle (red duiker) 

to get up. 
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[The blue duiker and the red duiker feed together. If danger 
approaches, the former warns the latter and sets him running off. 
Similarly, if a rumour of small importance gets abroad, it is soon 
magnified and exaggerated. | 


No. 7. Iok-toi kiplengoi pélio. 
They-send hares elephant. 

Send hares to the elephant, not elephants to the hare. 

[It is the duty of children to wait on elders, not elders on 
children. ‘Seniores priores.’ | 
No. 8. Iput-i tany aku  pa-kelek aligwan. 

It-falls ox but of-the-legs four. 

The ox falls in spite of its four legs. 

[A man often makes a mistake, notwithstanding the fact that he is 
an intelligent being. ‘Accidents happen even in the best-regulated 
families.’ | 
No. 9. Ka-al-ke makata ak sot. 

They-have-bought-themselves goat’s-hide and gourd. 

A goat’s hide buys a goat’s hide and a gourd a gourd. 

[‘ An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’] 

No. 10. Ke-girgir te pirtit ap toot “nge-kir-chin pék ko-figét-e. 

Festinavit veluti mentula viatoris quae superba fit cum coniux 
amici in cuius domum intravit manus eius aqua lavat. 

[‘ Haste, haste, has no blessing.’ ] 

No. 11. Ke-’pwat-e che logot. 
He-has-been-remembering milks hunt. 

He thought of milk during the hunt. 

[When driven by adversity to obtain his living by hunting, a man 
during an arduous stalk is apt to think of the days of plenty when he 
could quench his thirst by copious draughts of milk. ‘O fortunatos 
nimium, sua si bona norint.’ | 
No. 12. Kerichek-ap-erenet ak chepo-lakwet kw-akenge. 

The-medicines-of-the-snake and of-the-child and-they-aie-one. 

It is all one whether one is bitten by an old snake or by its off- 

spring: both are poisonous. 


[A crime is none the less a crime because the person who commits 
it is a minor. | 
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No. 13. Kerke ki-mntio ak kj-mising. 
They-are-alike slow-person and very -person. 
fast 


[There is no difference between the slow speaker (or the person who 
speaks little) and the fast speaker (or the person who talks a great 
deal). It is quality not quantity that tells. ] 

No. 14. Kerke kipset ak kiptep. 
They-are-alike raider and home-stayer. 

[There is no difference in the long run between a man who raids 
and one who stays at home. Both run somewhat similar risks. The 
one may be killed in the enemy’s country, the other may be killed by 
the enemy in his own home; and cattle diseases, drought, &c., affect 
both in much the same way. | 


Wo. 15. Ki-am-doi Asis a-mo-ki-am-doi 
He-is-owned-in-partnership Sun and-it-is-not-owned-in-partnership 
atep. 

seat. 


The Sun is owned by everybody, but a man’s body is owned by 
himself alone. 
[‘ Each for himself and God for us all.’] 
No. 16. Ki-’én-i = tany_—kofig si ki-char-e. 
It-is-closed ox eye in-order-that it-may-be-bled. 
Cover the eyes of the ox you wish to bleed, or he will see the 
preparations you are making and fidget or run away. 
[‘Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.’ Pro- 
verbs i. 17. | 
No.17.  Ki-mwa Asista : ‘ Ki-a-we inyalil-o 
It-said the-Sun: ‘T-went they-bully-me 
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mee. 
agricultural-people.’ 

The Sun said, ‘ Whatever I do, the farmers curse me. If there is no 
rain, they say I burn their crops; if there is much rain, they com- 
plain that I do not shine.’ 

[Said of discontented people. | 


No.18. Ma-am-e ilat ket oleiig. 
It-does-not-eat thunder tree twice. 


A tree is not twice struck by lightning. 


(If you have to punish a person or a tribe, do it so thoroughly that 
it will not require to be done a second time. | 
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No. 19. Ma-chut-e figwanet ye-ma-mi-i 
It-enters-not the-poison where-they-are-not-there 
korotik. 
the-bloods. 


The poison (of a poisoned arrow) does no harm if it does not enter 
the blood. 
{‘ Hard words break no bones.’] 
No. 20. Ma-ki-eny-jin kamet moita met. 
It-is-not-slaughtered-to the-mother the-calf —_ head. 
One does not slaughter a calf before its mother’s eyes. 
[‘ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.’ Deut. xiv. 21.] 


No. 21. Ma-ki-’ep-chin-iit chii rir-e, 
It-is-not-cut-to-ear man he-cries. 
Teel 


A man who is always crying is not listened to. 
[Credence is not given to a man who is always crying ‘ wolf’. | 
No. 22. Ma-ki-’lok-toi *ngor cheput. 
It-is-not-worn-thither garment caterpillar, 
A person does not put on a garment if there is a caterpillar in it, as 
its spikes will irritate him. 
[‘ Cut off your nose to spite your face.’] 
No. 23. Ma-ki-lol-e ma pei. 
It-is-not-lit fire waters. 
You cannot light a fire in water. 
[Said to a liar. | 


No. 24. Ma-ki-met-toi mokoiyo 
It-is-not-thrown-away the-fruit-of-the-wild-fig-tree 
ne-mi-i *ngoiny a-ki-sor ne-mi-i 
which-are-there below and-they-may-be-run-after which-are-there 
parak. 
above. 


Don’t throw away the figs which grow at the bottom of the tree 
and hasten to pick those which grow at the top. 

[‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,’ | 
No, 25. Ma-ki-mon-doi karna ma. 

It-is-not-despised iron fire. 

Do not despise a piece of iron in the fire, for it will not be burnt, 
but when red hot it will be beaten into shape and may possibly 
become a formidable weapon. 

[Despise not your enemies when they are in straitened circum- 
stances. | 
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No. 26. Ma-ki-mus-chin gal-pa-muren.! 
It-is-not-gonc-in-the-morning-to house ) -of-warriors. 
kraal 


It is not usual to pay a visit to the warriors’ hut in the early 
morning, as the visitor may be mistaken for a thief and killed. 
{‘ Look before you leap.’ | 
No. 27. Ma-ki-mwo-e kil kut. 
It-is-not-said thing mouth. 
Do not say the first thing that comes into your head. 
[‘ Think twiee before you speak.’] 
No. 28. Ma-ki-’por-chin kimaket susut. 
It-is-not-shown-to hyena bite. 
Don’t show a hyena how well you can bite, for his jaws are more 
powerful than yours. 
[‘ Pride comes before a fall.’] 


No. 29. Ma-ki-rip-e pai puch 
They-are-not-guarded eleusine-grains for-nothing 
a-ma-am toroi. 


and-they-eat-not pigs. 

Don’t guard your plantations until the pigs begin to enter. 

[Don’t wear yourself out by needless work, for the time will come 
when you will require all your strength. | 
No. 30. Ma-ki-sar-u-ne chii ma. 

It-is-not-caused-to-rescue man fire. 

A man cannot be saved if he wishes to throw himself in the fire, 

and a quarrelsome person is sure to come to harm in course of time. 


No. 31. Ma-ki-sos-e kap 
It-is-not-disliked the-house-of 
kip-kas-an a-ma-ki-1u kaita. 


the-person-one-hears-is-coming-hither and-it-is-not-slept the-house. 
One cannot say that one dislikes the house of somebody one has 

heard about if one has not had an opportunity of sleeping in his house. 
[Do not condemn a person on hearsay. | 


No. 82. Ma-ki-tar-e ndara. 
It-is-not-finished remorse. 
After a foolish action comes the remorse. 
No. 33. Ma-ki-’un-jin e korko. 
It-is-not-washed-to hand woman. 


A man does not wash a woman’s hand. 


1 For kait’-am-murenik. 
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Also: Ma-ki-ot-e korko. 
It-is-not-worked-for woman. 
A man does not slave for a woman. 
[It is a woman’s duty to wait on her husband and on her husband’s 
guests. | 


No. 34. Ma-me-i chii nepo — chii. 
He-does-not-die man of man. 
A man may strike a man, but death is sent to him by God. 
No. 35. Ma-mi-i konyit kimosak kuu — rotua. 
It-is-not-there shame nate like knife. 
one-edged 


Shame is not one-edged like a knife; it cuts in every direction 
and goes deep into one’s heart ; or it affects the relations as well as the 
guilty person. 


No. 36. Ma-mi-i myat ake ne-rom-chiu 
It-is-not-there death the-one who-draws-for 
ake pel. 
the-other waters. 


One death does not draw water for another death. 
[Death fights his own battles unassisted, and always wins in the end. | 
No. 37. Ma-mi-i iigolio ne-ma-tinye aino. 
It-is-not-there saying which-has-not —_river. ) 
proverb. ) 
There is no saying without a double meaning. 


Look for a hidden meaning in every word that is spoken. 
§ A) Pp 


No. 38. Ma-nom-e rirla kap-ingui. 
Tt-takes-not ox-pecker-bird ) ee 
beefeater-bird } plantations. 


The ox-pecker bird does not steal grain. 

{The ox-pecker birds! live on the ticks and insects which are to be 
found on every ox, donkey, or other animal, and as many as ten or 
even twenty are sometimes to be seen on a single cow’s back. Ifa 
man wanted to protect his crops from the birds, the ox-pecker bird 
would be amongst the last he would attempt to destroy. In like 
manner, if a man quarrelled with a neighbour he would not wage war 
on a third party. ] 

No. 39. Ma-oi-tos ma pei. 
It-crosses-not fire waters. 

A grass fire is stopped by a river, and an enemy or beast of prey 

is in a like manner hindered by a good zariba or hedge. 


1 Buphaga erythrorhyncha, Stan). 
NANDI K 
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No. 40. Ma-tinye chorin doondon.’ 
He-has-not —_ thief the-stranger. 
A born thief will respect nothing, not even hospitality, and will as 
goon steal from his host as from anybody else. 


No, 41. Ma-tinye oliot chep-kam. 
It-has-not the-trade sister. 


If a man wishes to make a bargain, he will cheat his own sister. 

No. 42. Mai-’os-e kimaket puch pamb-a’-pét.? 
It-refuses-not hyena for-nothing the-journey-of-morning. 

A hyena does not remain out during the hot hours of the day unless 
there is some reason for it. 

[If one notices a change in the habits of a man or in the tactics of 
a foe, there is always some cause for it, and it 1s as well to be on 
one’s guard. | 
No. 43. Me-men-e che-ki-men-e Cheptol. 

Do-not-be-puffed-up  who-are-puffed-up  Cheptol. 

Do not be puffed up like the people of Cheptol. 

[On one occasion when a great raid was projected the people of 
Cheptol, one of the geographical divisions, are said to have slaughtered 
and eaten all their oxen, so certain were they that they would capture 
large herds of cattle. They were, however, beaten, and had to return 
empty-handed to empty kraals. ‘Pride comes before a fall.’] 

No, 44. Me-pun kamasanet, pun kiboiigboagit. 
Do-not-take the-by-path, take the-broad-road. 

[A favourite saying when bidding a person farewell. Thieves and 
wild animals are supposed to frequent the by-paths ; honest people 
and cattle use the broad roads. | 


Another proverb of a like nature is the following :— 


Me-torok-te, ték-u. 
Do-not-go-to-meet-it, take-shelter. 


If you see danger ahead, do not take any risk and go to meet it; 
hide by the roadside till the danger has passed. 


No. 45. Me-’ut-e kiruk kordsiek ° oleiig. 
He-bellows-not bull the-countries two. 


A bull cannot bellow in two places at once. 
No. 46. Mur kimaket a-ki-sil-e. 
It-is-brown hyena but-it-is-clawed. 


1 For toondet. 2 For pand’-ap-pét. 5 For korotinuek. 
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Although the hyena is brown in colour it has the marks of people’s 
nails on its body (stripes). 


{ Whenever a striped hyena is seen in the neighbourhood of a house, 
people point at it, and everybody claims to have made a mark on it 
at some former time in order to recognize again the thief. ‘Give 
a dog a bad name and hang him,’ | 


No. 47. ’"Nga-iigom chorin, ko-tamne 
(Even)-if-he-is-clever thief, and-he-is-more-so 
kinindet. 


the-person-who-finds-him-out. 


However clever a rogue may be, when he is found out he must 
admit that there is somebody cleverer than he. 


No. 48. *Nga-oo pélio ko-ma-li-e 
(Even)-if-it-is-big elephant and-it-does-not-bear 
moiek olelig. 
the-calves two. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the elephant is a big animal, it does 
not give birth to more than one at a time. 
{However generous a rich man may be, there is a limit to every- 
body’s generosity. | 
No. 49. *Ngi-’om-e-chi poton kel-ok. 
Let-us-put-together-in tremble leg-one. 
Let us put our trembling legs together in one place, and we shall 
obtain support one from the other. 
[The necessity of joint action or ‘ Union is strength ’.] 
No. 50. ‘Ngi-rep-e lakwa rotua ke-ken-ji ket. 
If-thou-seizest child knife and-thou-coaxest-hm tree. 
If you take a knife away from a child, give him a piece of wood 
instead. 
{If you have to perform an unpleasant duty and hurt a person's 
feclings, do it as gently as possible. ] 


No. 51. ’Ngo-lul ket ne-yamat ko-ti-to 
Tf-it-falls tree which-is-dry and-it-takes-with-it 
ne-tuon. 


which-is-green. 
If a dead tree falls, it carries with it a live one. 


[If a criminal is punished, his innocent relations suffer as well. | 
K 2 
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No. 52. ’Ngo-pan ji kwe, ko-me-pali-e 
If-he-bewitches man  he-goat, and-thou-bewitchest-not 

kiruk. 

bull. 


Because a man has injured your goat, do not injure his bull. 
[Do not seek revenge. | 


No. 63. ’‘Ngo-’put-yi kororia ma a-ko-loiig tukul-i ? 
Tf-it-falls-into feather fire —_and-it-crosses all 7 
If a feather falls into the fire, can it be wholly saved ? 
Also: ’Ngo-’put-yi tany kering ko-mo-lofig-u 


Tf-it-falls-into ox pit and-it-does-not-cross-hither 
kororik. 
the-feathers. 
If an ox falls into a pit, it will at least leave some of its hairs at 
the bottom. 
[If a foe attacks you, you will suffer some damage, even if you are 
in a position to beat him off. ] 
No. 54. ’Ngo-samis-it muria kwa ko. 
If-it-stinks rat and-it-goes home. 
If a rat stinks, it goes home; and if a man is ill, he goes to his 
relations to be attended to and cared for. 
[‘ Blood is thicker than water.’ ] 


No. 55. Somnyo mesundei. 
Uncireumcised-girl darkness. 
no-moon. 


Darkness is like an uncircumeised girl. 

{Just as an uncircumcised girl, who only wears a small apron of 
strips of leather, feels no shame, so a woman does not mind being 
naked in the dark. | 


No. 66. Tandus ko po-tiony figwan ko 
Pleasant —it-may-be of-animal bitter — it-may-be 
po-chil. 
of-man. 


What is pleasant to an animal may be bitter to a man. 

{‘ One man’s meat is another man’s poison. ’] 
No. 57.  Tapen! koran-ni ki-’ pat ilat. 

Look ! land-this it-cultivated thunder. 

Look! This land has been struck by lightning. 

[Said of a plot made ready for planting where the soil has been 
well turned over. It is supposed that the earth has been torn to 
pieces like a tree struck by lightning. ] 


TONGOCHIK-AP-NANDI 
NANDI ENIGMAS 
Riddles or enigmas are the sport of children and young people. 


They are only asked after dark. 
The propounder says: Tongoch. The others reply: Cho. 


No. 1. A-koi ak a po-minan. 
Enigma. T-am-tall and J-am of-red-earth-in-my-hair. 
Reply. Mosongiot. 


The-millet-plant. 
I am tall and my hair has red earth in it. What am 11 
The millet plant. 
[The millet plant is tall, and the flower at the top is coloured much 
like hair dyed red. | 


No, 2. Alak-u yu a-alok yu 
Enigma. Go-round here and-I-go-round here 
te-’p-ki-tui-ye ko-pirir-ech éun. 
ema: and-they-are-red-to-us hands. 
when-we-meet-again 


Reply. Kopchopinek. 
The-kopchopinek-fruit. 

If you go round there and I go round here, why will our hands be 
red when we meet again? 

Because we shall have eaten kopchopinek fruit. 

{Cf. the Masai riddle, ‘What will your hands be like if we meet 
after you have gone round that part of the mountain? The fruit of 
the Xzmenia americana, which stains everything blood-red.’ | 


No. 3. Anyiny ingua tere’-’p-olin. 
Enigma. It-is-sweet vegetable cooking-pot-of-spirits. 
Reply. Kongaiyat. 


The-white-ant-in-flying-stage. 
What is the sweet vegetable that comes out of the cooking-pot of 
the spirits of the deceased ? The white aunt. 
{The white ant is considered a great delicacy, especially during the 
flying stage. As it lives in the ground, it is supposed to come from 
the cooking-pot of the spirits of the deceased. | 
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No. 4. Apuk ma-pa. 
Tnagma. It-pours-out it-does-not-go. 
Reply. Kima-ap-teta. 


The-teat-of-the-cow. 
What is it that produces liquid and yet cannot let the liquid flow 


when it wishes ? A cow’s udder. 
No. 5. A-tenden ak a po-Tuken. 
Enigma. J-am-thin and I-am of- Kamasia. 
Reply. Etiet. 
The bridge. 
T am thin and I come from Kamasia. What am I? A bridge. 


[The Nandi are said to have learnt the art of making bridges from 
the Kamasia. | 


No. 6. A-tinye cheptan-nyd — ne-’ngo-wendi kap-tich 
Enigma. T-have  the-girl-emy — who-if-she-goes _ the-cattle-kraal 
ko-’sik-ot ta-nyo-ne ka 
and-she-sings-as-she-goes again-she-comes hut 


ko-sis-anu. 
and-she-is-silent-as-she-comes. 


Reply. Sotonik. 
The-milk-calabashes. 
What are the things which as they go to the cattle-kraal sing, 
whilst as they return home are silent ? The milk calabashes. 
[When empty the milk calabashes knock against one another and 
make a noise; but when full they make no sound. | 


Wo. 7. A-tinye cheptan-nyo ne-pily-onyi 
Enigma. I-have the-girl-my who-has-enough-to-eat 
mutai ko-rnkut lakat. 
every-morning and-she-sleeps-hungry night. 
Neply. Kweyot. 


The-broom. 
I have a daughter who gets a good meal every morning, but she goes 
to bed hungry at night. What is she ? A broom. 
[The huts and compounds are swept out every morning, and a 
broom has a good meal of dust and dirt; but it goes hungry till the 
next morning. | 


No. 8. A-tinye — chornén-nyo n-ingo- ok-te ko-lapat. 
Enigma. I-have the-friend-my whom-if-I-send and-he-runs. 
Reply. Moiet. 


The belly. 
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I have a friend, and if I send him anywhere he runs with me. 
What am I? The belly. 

[If a person feels the pangs of hunger, his legs will move quickly in 
order to bring him to a place where food can be obtained. | 


No. 9. A-tinye choruén-nyo ne-ki-nio-koto-me 
Enigma. I-have the-friend-my who-did-not-yet-die 
ko-re mo kut ko-me. 


and-it-brings-him belly until he-may-die. 

Reply. Motonda. 
The vulture. 

T have a friend who would not die were it not for his belly’s sake. 
What is my friend ? A vulture. 

[A hungry vulture will run any risk to obtain food, and can be 
easily killed when settled on the ground feeding. Were it not for 
this he might remain flying about in the heavens and never be 
touched. | 
No.10. <A-tinye lakwén-nyo ne-ki-ko-nai ko-chor-e. 
Enigma. I-have the-child-my | who-is-known _and-it-steals. 


Reply. Muriat. 
The rat. 


I have a child who is known to steal. What is my child? A rat. 


No. 11. A-tinye lak wet ne-miban. 
Enigma. I-have the-child who-runs-fast. 
Reply. Segemyat. 
The-bee. 
What is it which I possess that moves very rapidly ? A bee. 
No. 12, A-tinye lakwet ne-sil-u-o 
Enigma. I-have the-child who-draws-hither-me 


pék-ap-Kepen. 
waters-of-Kepen. 


Reply. Segemyat. 


The-bee. 
I have a child that draws water for me from the rocks. What is 
my child ? A bee. 
[A beehive made in the rocks is called Kepen, or cave. | 
No. 13. A-tinye lakok pokol ali tukul 
Enigma. I-have the-children hundred and all 


ko-chuchun-o. 
and-they-suck-me. 
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Reply. Toloita ak kureyuek. 
The-central-pole-of-the-house and the-poles-of-the-roof. 


Ihave a hundred children and I support them all. What am I and 
what are they } 


The central pole of the house and the poles of the roof. 


No, 14. A-tinye mukulen aku pa-papa. 
Enigma. I-have circular-things but of-Father. 


Reply. Chepwilpwildk. 
The-biceps. 


I have something which is round, but which really belongs to my 


father. What is it} My biceps. 
[A child’s strength is always at his father’s disposal. | 
No. 15, Chapoi-i litei. 
Enigma. It-slips whetstone. 
Reply. Koito. 
The-liver. 
What slips in the hand like a knife on the whetstone ? Liver. 
No. 16. Char-chi-n asis kulua. 
Enigma. It-rises-out-of sun valley. 
Reply. Taet. 
The-brass-wire. 
What is the sun rising out of the valley like ? Brass wire. 


{If the sun comes out when one is in the valley, the glare is like 
polished brass wire. | 
No. 17. T-ie tururik annan i-ie 
Enigma. Thou-drinkest the-dirty-waters or — thou-drinkest 

che-tililin. 

which-are-clean. 

Reply. Oi-’e tururik. 
J-drink the-dirty-waters. 

Which would you prefer, water made dirty by the feet of oxen or 
clean water ? 

I would rather have the dirty water, as I should then own cattle. 


No, 18. I-let-u annan i-"ndoi-i. 
Enigma. Thou-comest-after or thou-precedest. 
Reply. A-let-u. 


I-come-after. 


[This is equivalent to: ‘ Will you die after or before me?’ The 
reply is obvious. | 
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No. 19. T-lu-e sotet ne-marich-kut 
Enigma. Thou-drinkest-milk the-calabash which-is-wide-mouth 
annan ne-para-kut. 

or which-is-narrow-mouth. 
Reply. M-a-lu-e. 


I-drink-not-milk. 
Which would you prefer, to drink milk from a calabash which has 
a wide mouth or from one which has a narrow mouth ? 
I will drink from neither. 
{Calabashes with narrow mouths are said to be males; those with 
wide mouths, females. | 


No. 20. Inga~’aiig-anu chepo-mee 
Enigma. If-I-see-coming-towards-me of-agricultural-people 
a-rori kut a-siep patai. 

and-I-laugh very-ruch I-lie-on back. 

Reply. Tseriat. 
The-louse. 

If I see a person coming towards me I only laugh and turn over on 
my back. What am I? A louse. 

[Cf. the Masai proverb, ‘One finger will not kill a louse.’ | 

Also: Tnga~aiig-anu ane a-tior-chi 

Tf-I-see-him-coming-towards-me if I-kick-at 
pures konyan. 

thing-of-no-value eyes. 

Reply. Kimitia. 
Flea. 

If I see a person coming towards me I kick dust into his eyes, 7.e. 
IT escape. What amI? A flea. 

[A flea jumps and escapes if it sees a finger coming towards it. ] 
No. 21. Inga-i koiitin iit marinwek-ap-Kony. 
Enigma. If-thou-art counter count  the-nullahs-of-Mt.-Elgon. 
Reply. Pok. 


The-honey-comb. 
What is counting the nullahs on Mt. Elgon like ? 
Counting the cells in honey-comb. 
No. 22. Ingephe aingn-ni inge-cheiig gorko 
Enigma. Let-us-go the-river-this let-us-search woman 
ne-chaiig-ingorai. 
who-many-garments. 
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Reply. Sasurik. 
The-wild-bananas. 
There lives by the river a woman who has many garments. What 
is she? The wild banana plant. 


{The wild banana plant grows in great luxuriance in Western 
Nandi. | 


No. 23. Ingephe aindn-ni inge-cheiig gorko 
Enigma. Let-us-go the-river-this let-us-search = woman 
ne-tui. 


who-is-black. 
Reply. Sengwet. 
The-obsidian. 
There lives by the river a black woman. What is she? Obsidian. 


{ Obsidian, which is generally black in colour, is a glass produced 
by volcanoes, It is found in large quantities in various parts of East 
Africa. | 


No, 24. Tp-u tapet ki-am-e ilet. 
Enigma. Bring the-cup and-we-eat-with the-thunder. 
Reply. Kumiat. 

The-honey. 


What is in the cup from which both the thunder-god and ourselves 
obtain food ? Honey. 

[The thunder-god is supposed to visit the honey-barrels from time 
to time and take his supply of honey from them. ] 


No. 25. I-’u-i-e-ke cheptam annan 
Enigma. Thou-bindest-thyself-the-waist-with | dry-thing or 
ingiriren. 


soft-piece-of-hide. 
Reply. Legetio ak erenh. 
Belt and snake. 
Which would you rather bind round your waist, a dry stick or a 
soft cord ? A dry stick, because a soft cord is a snake. 
[There is some play on the words ‘ingiriren’ and ‘eren’, ‘Ingiriren’ 
means a piece of dressed hide, ‘ingi-iur eren,’ May he prod (the) snake. } 


No. 26. Tro! Kechiré-chun ko-mo tuiyot. 
Enigma. Look! The-shcep-those and-they-are-not  the-crowd. 
Reply. Tindinyek. 

The-turfs. 
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There is a flock of sheep grazing, and the animals are not crowded 
together. What do they remind you of? 

Turf cut ready for burning. 

[Manure is made from the ashes of turf which is cut into sods, 
turned over, and dried. Only portions of the turf are visible when 
it is being dried, and the patches of green amongst the black or red 
earth are said to resemble a flock of sheep scattered over a large field. | 


No, 27. I-ru-e kot-ap-tesiimik annan 
Enigma, Wilt-thou-sleep  the-hut-of-the-castrated-goats or 
nepo-mengichek. 
of-the-rams. 


Reply. Leluek ak kimaketok. 
The-jackals and the-hyenas. 
Would you rather sleep in the goats’ shed or in the sheep pen ? 
I will sleep in neither, for the goats are the jackals and the sheep 
the hyenas. 
{Goats and sheep are sometimes styled jackals and hyenas, for 
when they enter a plantation they eat up everything. | 
No. 28. Tut-yin-dos a-ma-par-i-ke. 
Enigma, They-bellow-at-one-another and-they-do-not-kill-one-another. 
Reply. Aiyuet. 
The-axe. 
What are the things which make a noise at one another, like bulls 
bellowing before a fight, but which do not hurt one another? — Axes. 
[It is usual in Nandi, when women cut firewood, for two to chop at 
the same tree, like blacksmiths in England hammering on an anvil. 
Each axe in turn is said to challenge the other to fight, but no harm 
is done. | 


No. 29. Ka-a-’chut trike kwe Lem. 
Enigma. I-have-pulled thong and-it-goes Kavirondo. 
Reply. Luket. 


The-war-party. 
What is like a thong which when stretched reaches from Nandi to 
Kavirondo ? A war-party. 
{When on the war-path the Nandi always march in single file. | 


No. 30. Ka-a-nyor-u koko 
Enigma. I-have-met-with grandmother 
ko-kesen-isye. 
she-was-carrying (something)-on-her-back. 
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Reply. Tseriat. 
The-louse. 
What does an old woman carry on her back ? Lice. 
[An old woman is unable to carry a load of any description. | 
No. 31. Ka-a-nyor-u komit ko-pun-u- pukaa_—kut. 
Enigma. J-have-met-with thy-mother and-it-issues froth mouth. 
Reply. Teret-ap-kimoi. 


The-pot-of-porridge. 
I saw your mother, and there was froth coming from her mouth. 
What is she ? The pot of porridge bubbling over at the fire. 
[After a child has been weaned the porridge-pot is said to be his 
nother. | 
No. 32. Ka-a-tui-ye kamet ko-ip-e 
Enigma. I-have-met-together-with the-mother she-was-carrying 
meti’-’p-chii. 
the-head-of-man. 
Reply. Chepololet. 
The-pumpkin. 
J met a woman carrying something which resembled a man’s head. 
What was it} A pumpkin. 


No. 33. Ka-a-tui-ye konut 
Finigma. I-have-met-together-with thy-father 
ko-’lak-anu sambu. 
and-he-wore-and-came-hither fur-cloak. 
Reply. Cheputiet. 


The-caterpillar. 
I have met your father wearing his fur cloak. What does he re- 
semble # A caterpillar. 


[An old man wrapped up in a fur cloak and walking slowly is said 
to look like a caterpillar. | 


No. 34. Karap i-nyo koin-nyd i-iro 

Enigna. Evening and-thou-comest the-house-my and-thou-seest 
lakok-chok inga-a-uriet. 

the-children-my if-I-drive-them-away. 

Reply. Cherengis. 


House-lizard. 


If you come to my house in the evening you will see me drive away 
my children, What am I? The house lizard. 
{ When the house lizard falls from the roof or ceiling of a hut on to 


? For metit-ap-chii, 
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the floor—a frequent occurrence when there is a big fire in the house— 
everybody present gets up and goes outside. | 


No. 35. Ki-a-ai imbaret —_nette yu ok yuu 
Enigma. I-made the-field = from here and there 
to 
ko-ur kwen-u. 
and-it-is-out-of-cultivation in-between-(hither). 
Reply. Kutund’-ap-artet. 


The-knee-of-the-goat. 


T had a large plantation, but it went out of cultivation in the middle. 
What did it remind one of? 
A goat’s leg, the knee of which had worn bare. 


No. 36. Ki-a-eny giplelyo ak kipsitye 
Enigma. I-slaughtered white-ox and red-ox 
kw-’oiechin muiuek. 
and-they-resembled-each-other the-hides. 


leply. Parak ak ingoiny. 
Above and beneath. 
I slaughtered two oxen, one red and the other white, and their 
hides were alike. What were they? The earth and the sky. 
[Cf. the Masai riddle, ‘I have two skins, one to he on and the other 
to cover myself with. What are they? The bare ground and the sky. ’| 


No, 37. Ki-a-ep-e korols pitdn-1 ak a-ep-e 

Enigma. I-was-chopping — stick — the-bank-this and —_ [-chop 
pitén-in te-’p-a-tui-ye 
the-bank-that again-afterwards-[-place-them-together 


kw~’oiechin. 
and-they-are-alike. 


Reply. Osotik. 
The-married-women. 

I cut one stick on this side of the river and another one on the far 
side, and when I placed them together, I found they were alike. 
What were my sticks ? Two women. 

[It makes no difference which clan or family one selects one’s wife 
from, they are all women. | 
No. 38. Ki-a-mwok-te k6tén-nyo ko-ma-tar-at, 
Enigma. T-shot-thither  the-arrow-my —_and-it-is-not-feathered, 

tun te-’p-a-ip-u ko-tar-at. 
presently again-afterwards-I-bring-it and-it-is-feathered. 
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Reply. Paryuat. 
The-cleusine-plant. 
T shot off my arrow and it was not feathered, but when I went to 
fetch it, it was feathered. What was my arrow? The eleusine plant. 


[The head of the eleusine plant resembles somewhat the feathered 
end of an arrow. When sown, the grain has no feathers, but when 
reaped the head has formed. | 
No. 39. Ki-a-ok-te kiruog ko-pa ingoiny. 
Enigma. T-sent advisers and-they-went below. 
Reply. Lumeyuek. 

The-poles. 

J dispatched the advisers, and they entered the earth. What were 
they ? The poles of a house. 

[Here the word adviser, counsellor, or spokesman—the prop or 
mainstay of the Nandi system of government—is used as synonymous 
with the outside poles (7. ¢. the principal support) of a house. ] 


No. 40. Ki-a-’pat imbarén-nyd nette yu ok 

Enigma. I-cultivated the-plantation-my from here aol 
to 

yun ko-tar siya. 

there and-it-has-finished-it nail. 


Reply. Chepkeswet. 
The-knife. 


Fie. 52 (scale }).  Chepkeswet, small knife. 


I have a large plantation, and I finished the work on it with my 
nail, What is my nail ? A small knife. 

[The last part of the work on a millet plantation, viz. the harvest, 
is performed with the help of a small knife, scarcely bigger or sharper 
than one’s nail. ] 


No. 41. Ki-a-wir chepkemis ko-put-ye 
Enigma. I-threw chepkemis-bird and-it-fell-thither 
mesua. 


mesuot-tree. 


Reply. Ngariet. 
The-red-clay. 
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I threw a club at the chepkemis bird, and it fell by a mesuot tree. 
What was the bird ? Red clay. 

{The chepkemis bird—a small bird with a red breast—is said to 
live where the red clay is found with which the warriors paint their 
faces and bodies. If one of these birds were seen, it would be almost 
certain that some of the red clay would not be far away. | 


No. 42. Ki-a-tariigafig-e a-tar are. 
Enigma. T-lay-on-my-back I-may-finish kids. 
Reply. Koiit’-ap-pai. 


The-grindstone. 


I lay on by my back in order that I might finish (eating) the 
kids. What am I? A grindstone. 

[A grindstone when not in use is placed on its side against the 
wall of the hut. When laid on its back, it is for the purpose of 
crushing grain. dre, though originally the equivalent of kids, is also 
used for the young of any animal, and is here employed for the young 
or seed of corn. | 


No. 48. Ki-a-n, "ngo-a-u-e ko sonok 
Enigma. I-moved, when-I-moved and-they-are three 
néko, te-’p-a-ket-u-ke ko 


the-goats, again-afterwards-I-return-hither-myself and-they-are 

somok ko-keny. 

three still. 
Tteply. Koiik-am-ma. 

The-stones-of-the-fire. 

I moved my abode and left three goats behind; when I returned 
there were still three goats. What were the goats? The fire stones. 

[Cooking-pots are always rested on three stones, which are left 
behind when a person moves. | 


No. 44. Ki-a-u kut a-meny or-tapan. 
Enigma. I-moved until I-may-stay road-side. 
Reply. Kosomek. 


The-small-flies-which-follow-bees. 

What is the thing that continually changes its abode until it finally 
settles by the way-side ? The small fly which follows the bee into 
its hive, where it dies. 

No. 45. = Ki-a-u kut ko-put terget-ap-lakwet. 
Enigma. I-moved until  it-may-drop — the-calabash-of-the-child. 


Reply. Talusiet. 
The-tick. 
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What does it remind one of if a journey is so long that a child at 
length drops the gourd it is carrying from sheer weariness ? 

A tick which, having gorged itself on an ox, is unable to keep its 
hold any more and falls off. 


No. 46. Ki-a-u, tun nga-it-u 
Enigma. T-moved, afterwards if-I-arrive-hither 
ki-tien-e kot sondoiyo. 

it-is-being-danced the-house old-men’s-dance. 

Reply. Kinitek,. 
The-fleas. 

What should I find dancing the sondoiyot dance in my house were 

I to leave it for a time and then return ? Fleas. 


[Vermin of all kinds are common in Nandi, especially in deserted 
huts or kraals. } 


No, 47. Ki-a-u, tun ’nga-it-u kwa 
Enigma. I-moved, afterwards if-[-arrive-hither and 
ki-’tur-e kot sigilgil. 
they-lean-against the-house women’s-walking-sticks. 


Reply. Susuek. 
The-grasses. 


Fie. 53 (scale ;3;). Woman’s walking-stick. 


If I were to move and then to return to my house I should find 
women’s walking-sticks standing up against the walls. What are the 
walking-sticks ? Blades of grass. 

[Women use thin walking-sticks like reeds. When weeds have 
sprung up around and in a deserted hut, they are said to be leaning 
up against the walls like walking-sticks. | 


No. 48. = Ki-a-we koi-in alig-nya-it-ite 
Enigma. I-went the-house-that when-I-arrived-thither 
ke-me, a-me akine. 


they-have-died, and-I-die myself. 


Reply. Ruondo. 
The-sleep. 


When I arrived at a certain house and found the occupants dead, 
I died myself. What was the death ? Sleep. 
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No. 49. Ki-a-wir-te mukurio 
Enigma. I-threw-thither women’s-iron-wire-bracelet 
kwa Soiin. 
and-it-goes Soiin. 
Reply. Mukunget-ap-péliot. 


The-spoor-of-the-elephant. 


If I throw down a woman’s iron-wire bracelet, what does the 
mark made in the ground remind one of ? 

The spoor of an elephant. 

{Nandi women wear a bracelet made of iron wire wound round the 
arm from the wrist to the elbow. Soiin is the southern county of 
Nandi. It is a barren country, but herds of elephants occasionally 
visit it. | 


No. 50. Ki-ip rokchet a-mo-ip-u. 
Enigma. He-took the-potsherd and-he-did-not-bring-it-(back). 
Reply. Sakot. 


The-grass-basket. 


A man took away a potsherd, but did not return it. What was the 
potsherd ? A grass basket. 

[A piece of broken pot and a basket made of a few wisps of straw 
plaited together are equally valueless, and would be thrown away as 
soon as they had done what was required of them. | 


No. 51. Ki-ki-iigot kaita, kut ki-iigot-e 
Enigma.  It-was-made the-house) even and-it-was-being-made 
Tay 

tilatit. 


the-thorn-enclosure. 
Reply. Konda. 


The-eye. 

A hut has been made and the thorn enclosure is in course of con- 
struction. What are they ? The eye and the eyebrow. 
No. 52. Ki-lul ket eiig-Gipsikis, ko-it 
Enigma. It-fell tree in-Lumbwa, and-it-arrived 

oli simamik. 

here the-twigs. 
heply. Wakat. 


The-shout. 
A tree fell in Lumbwa and its branches reached Nandi. What was 
the tree ? A great noise. 
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No. 63. Napkeleny tulua. 
Enignia. The-lifter mountain. 
Reply. Popat. 


The-mushroom. 

What lifts up a mountain ? A mushroom, 

| A mushroom in sprouting frequently pushes aside a clod of earth 
which, owing to its size, might well have prevented it from growing 
at all. | 
No. 54. Kipkurkur ki-wo to. 
Enigma. Warrior’s-bell it-went hiding-place. 
Reply. Puiiguiigwet. 

The-mole. 

What does a warrior’s bell which is hidden away (7. e. muffled) re- 

mind you of? A mole. 


[A mole in its hole makes much the same noise as a muffled bell. | 


No. 56. Kororou tarit 
Enigma. They-are-beautiful birds 
a-m-oon-e takipos. 
and-they-do-net-chase-away ) wagtail. 
surpass 
veply. Koroiityet. 


The-Colobus-monkey. 

There are many beautiful birds, but they do not surpass the wag- 
tail. What does this bird remind you of ! The Colobus monkey. 

[| The colour of both the wagtail of Nandi and the Colobus monkey 
is black and white, and although there are other handsome birds and 
monkeys it would be difficult to find anything to surpass either in 
beauty. The wagtail is one of the few songsters in East Africa, its 
song often reminding one of a canary bird. | 
No. 56. Mwaib’-a’-pélio ! ki-’le kor. 

Enigma. The-fat-of-elephant it-said it-is-dry. 
Reply. Ngenda. 
The-salt-lick. 

The fat of the elephant said: ‘What is the use of me? Iam dry.’ 
What is the fat ? The salt-lick. 

[The Nandi prize the fat of elephants, which they use to anoint 
their bodies with, and even when it becomes dry and hard, it is as 
good as when liquid and moist, just as the salt of the salt-licks, which 
though mixed with mnd and sand, is as good as pure salt. ] 


1 For mtoatt’-ap-peliot. 
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No. 57. Kot-ap-koko ikongen tukul. 
Enigma. The-hut-of-grandmother sinall-baskets all. 
Reply. Keringonik. 
The-pits. 

Why is the floor of grandmother’s hut like small baskets ? 

Because the goats and sheep have stamped or made holes in it. 

| After a house has been erected for some time the floor of the 
goats’ compartment becomes full of holes. | 


No. 58. Lamaiyua ka~iigat-an. 
Enigma. Vimenia-Americane it-has-grown-hither, 
Reply. Saruriet-am-mengit. 


The-tail-of-the-ram. 
What grows rapidly like a lamatywet tree ! 
The tail of a (fat-tailed) sheep. 


No. 59. Mi-i-te ket Soim ne-mo-tinye soko. 
Enigma. It-is-there tree Soiin  which-not-has leaves. 


Reply. a 
e-stone. 


There are trees in Soiin which have no leaves. What are they ? 


Stones. 
Also: Mi-i ket Soiin ne-mo-tinye tikitio. 
There-is tree Soiin which-not-has root. 
Kolita. 
The-stone. 


There are trees in Soiin which have no roots. What are they? 

Stones. 

{Soiin, the southern county of Nandi, is a mountainous and barren 
land, in which there are but few trees. | 


No. 60. Néget ko-’p-chep-komit a-me-i-it-e, 
Enigma. It-is-near house-of-thy-sister and-thou-dost-not-arrive. 


Reply. Oret-ap-patai. 
The-road-of-back. } 
The-back-bone. 


Thy sister’s house is near, yet thou canst not reach it. What is thy 


sister's house ? The back-bone. 
No. 61. "Nga-a-we koi-in a-pan, 
Enigma. If-I-go the-house-that and-I-leave-magic, 
ta-a-we koi-in a-pan. 
again-I-go the-house-that and-J-leave-magic. 


in 2 
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Reply. Neulek. 
The-spittle. 

No matter where I go I am sure to leave something behind by 
which a wizard or a witch can make me ill. What do I leave behind 4 

Spittle. 

[The Nandi spit freely, not only to avert ill-luck but to relieve the 
excessive amount of saliva that collects in their mouths. If a wizard 
or a witch were to collect any of this saliva, it is believed, the 
person from whom it emanated could be bewitched. ] 

No. 62. Ngiri, ngiti. 
Enigma. That-yonder, that-yonder. 
Reply. Tomirimir. 

A-man’s-shadow. 

[All Nandi, but more particularly children, are very afraid of a 
shadow, as it is believed that a man’s shadow lives after his death. 
Riddles, as already stated, are only asked after dark, and this one 
might be turned as follows: ‘What can I see in the dark? Ghosts.’ | 


No. 63. Neurur-in a-ma-a-in. 
Enigma. It-looks-down-at-thee but-it-does-not-eat-thee. 


Reply. Serut. 
The-nose. 


What is the thing which looks down at you but which does not 
eat you ! The nose. 


No. 64. Nie? ma-iiget. 

Enigma. It-is-drawn-out not-it-breaks. 

Reply. Ainet annan oret. 
The-river or the-road. 


What is it that does not break though you may draw it out as far 


as you like? A river or a road. 
No. 65. Oon-w-a piich che-kolin 
Enigma. They-chase-me-hither people which-are-long 
kelien. 
legs. 
Reply. Robta. 
The-rain. 


What are the long-legged people who have made me fly back home ! 
The drops of rain. 


1 This word is generally used for drawing the entrails out of a slaughtered 
animal, 
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No. 66. Oswa-ap-Llat ko-kwer ingoiny. 
Enigma. The-old-things-of-Thunder and-they-arrive —_ ground. 
reply. Chemiigisir ak kwapal. 


Inner-rainbow and outer-rainbow. 


What are the thunder-god’s discarded garments which fall on the 


earth ? The inner and outer rings of the rainbow. 
No. 67. Samo koko samo 
Enigma. Many-coloured grandmother many-coloured 


chepo-kikat. 
the-daughter-of-the-person-who-salutes-(her). 


Reply. Kimnyet ak kirokoret. 
The-porridge and the-basket. 

If you see a child resembling in appearance its grandmother, what 
does it remind you of? 

Porridge which has been put in @ basket, and which on being taken 
out again has assumed the shape and taken the markings of the 
basket. 

[‘ Like master, like man.’ | 


No. 68. Siisi ! 
Enigma. An exclamation of despair. 
Reply. Toiek. 


The-strangers. 
When does one say: ‘ What shall I do?’ 
When strangers arrive and there is no food in the house. 


[The Nandi are most hospitable to people of their own mat,’ but, if 
some strangers were to arrive after the evening meal, the host might 
be at his wits’ end to know how to procure food for them, and might 
unwittingly have to run the risk of being considered stingy. ] 


No. 69. Sot’-ap-kok 
Enigma. Gourd-of-warriors’-assembly-place 
ma-nye che. 
it-has-not-become-full milks. 


Reply. Ngototek. 
The-cow-dung. 

The milk calabashes taken to the warriors’ assembly place are never 
full. What does the milk resemble in this respect ? Cow-dung. 

[The warriors’ assembly places are generally in or uear the cattle 
kraals, and just as these places are never allowed to fill with cattle 
dung, so the warriors never leave their milk calabashes full of milk. ] 

1 Vide p. 100. 2 Vide p. 77. 
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No. 70. Tapalia-kuk. 
Enigma. Thing-against-which-one-has-struck-one’s-foot. 


Reply. aa 
men. 


If I strike my foot against something, what does it signify / 
Tt is an omen for good or evil. 


No. 71. Tapen ! Téoton-nin ki-tet 
Enigma. Look ! The-wall-that-(inside-the-house) it-arranged-(it) 
Oi. 
spirits. 


Reply. Kelek. 
The-teeth. 


What is the wall inside a man’s house (body) which was made by 


the spirits (of his ancestors) ? His teeth. 

No. 72. Tapen tu-chun! Tok-i 

Enigma. Look-at the-oxen-those ! It-is-herding-them 
kimnyelnyel. 


thing-which-is-blown-about-by-the-wind. 

Reply. Sombet. 
The-ostrich-feather-head-dress. 

What is the thing which, though so weak that it is blown about 
by the wind, is able to herd oxen ? 

The ostrich-feather head-dress. 

[In Nandi the grass is frequently so high that only a warrior's 
head-dress ean be seen above it, and at first sight it often appears as 
if a herd of oxen were being guarded by the ostrich feathers, which 
are the plaything of every gust of wind. | 


No. 73. Tapen tu-chun ! Tok-i 
Enigma. Look-at the-oxen-those ! It-is-herding-them 
kipsitye. 


red-brown-thing. 

Reply. Kwanget. 
The-bow. 

What is the red-brown thing that is herding the cattle ? 

The bow. 

[As in the last riddle, when the grass is long a person herding 
cattle is often quite concealed from view, and it appears as if his bow, 
which is red-brown in colour, is doing the work of herdsman. | 


1 Vide p. 79. 
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No. 74. Telel koiech. 
Enigma. Stand all-night. 


Reply. Arawet ak kuinet-ap-teta. 
The-moon and _ the-horn-of-the-ox. 

What remains erect all night ! 

The moon and the horn of an ox. 

No. 75. Tos ! T-lany kon met-i 1 
Enigma.  J-don’t-know!  Thou-climbest  thy-father head ? 
Reply. Ngotit. 

The-spear. 

What would climbing on to your father’s head be like ¢ 

Climbing a spear. 

[A Nandi paterfumilias would resent his son climbing on to his 
head, and the son’s appearance, were he bold enough to attempt this, 
would be much the same as if he were to try and climb a spear. | 
No. 76. Tui a-ma-po ke-rar 
Enigma. Black aud-they-do-not-make-it it-is-cut 

kipoia. 

warrior’s-garment. 

Reply. Chepkwogit. 
The-crow. 

What is it that is not made by hand, that is black, and is fashioned 

like a warrior’s garment (7. e. with hairs on it) ? A crow. 
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176 DAVENPORT ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
PROVERBS OF UPPER CONGO TRIBES. 


Various writers have printed collections of proverbs from Afri- 
can tribes. These collections have usually come from true negro, 
not from Bantu, tribes. Examples of Congo proverbs are scat- 
tered through many books. Of collections of such proverbs we 
may mention Taylor's Saws from Swaheli Land, Ruskin’s Prov- 
erbs, Fables, Similes and Sayings of the Bamongo, and Cordeiro da 
Matta’s /isabu, jiheng' ele, ifika ni jinongonongo, jesoneke mu Kim- 
bundu ni puto kua mon’ Angola. ‘The latter title may be trans- 
lated The philosophy of the people in Angolan proverbs and the 
author was a native of Angola. 

In 1904 Mr. Farris (Bakola—native name) and Dr. Royal J. 
Dye, located as missionaries at Bolengi, close to the Equator, and 
but a short distance below Coquilhatville (formerly Equatorville) 
printed a collection of Kkundu proverbs under the title Bakolo 
bi’ampaka ba Nkundo. Bikolongo la nsako. Beki Bakola otakan- 
yaka. [Stories of the elders of Nkundo. Adages and proverbs. 
Gathered by Bakola.] The collection consists of three hundred 
and thirteen proverbs and forms a small 16° volume of twenty- 
three pages. It was my purpose, with the assistance of Dr. Dye 
and native helpers, to reprint this whole list with translation and 
explanation of all the proverbs. Fever prevented my carrying 
the plan to completion. Part of the collection is here given. The 
order and numbering of the original are followed, although a few 
‘‘dark sayings’’ have been omitted. The use of proverbs among 
the Nkundu is general. It isacommon custom, when a younger 
person meets an older or wiser one, to ask the aged or wise man 
for an ekolongo—i. e. a saying or proverb, a bit of wisdom. 

A small collection of Ntumba proverbs is given. These were 
neatly written down for me at Ikoko by a native who had learned 
to write in the mission school. They were translated for me into 
English by Frank, a Bakongo by birth, who knows the language 
of the Bobangi, Ntumba and Bakongo and speaks excellent and 
discriminating English. He is one of the native preachers assist- 
ing the Rev. Joseph Clark at Ikoko. Unfortunately, there is con- 
fusion in his numbering of the translations. It has seemed best 
then to give only the English version of these proverbs. 

A few Foto proverbs are here given. ‘These were secured for 
me by Annie M. (Mrs. William L. ) Forfeitt. They are printed 
just as she wrote them down. 
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NKUNDU PROVERBS. 


Aki’mi l’omi, ncukaki senenge, 

Njobwey’omi, njoluka senenge. 

When I had a husband, I did not divide the waters; 
When my husband died, I divided the waters. 

(The figure is drawn from water in the forest, divided into small streams 
or threads by streaks of mud. The meaning is—I became fickle— 
divided in mind and purpose. ) 

Aolocwela nkumba. 

He has become hunch-backed. 

(He humps over one task; sticks only to one thing.) 

Baanga ’aki eka nkoko I'iséli, 

Mbile ’aanga, mbile ’alolombo. 

The timid one with the elder of reputation, 
One day they fear him; one day they beg of him. 


Bacwaka lifaiya ek’iseka: ‘‘Meka meka;’’ 
Njocwa lifaiya ek’iseka, mela mela. (Lolo.) 
You scold the leopard 
And you scold the people who are with him. 
(You cannot blame one person in a group who have done wrong. 
Scold one, scold all.) 
Bafela nkoi, bafel’and’ol’anza. 
They spread a net for you and you saw it; 
Now that you are caught, you grumble. 


Bank’a’nzala, we kika mbimbe! 

These are hungry; you are the only one to be filled! 
Baino ’aki mbuji. 

The footprints of the mdudji. 


(The mbudji is the water antelope. The leopard met her in the way and 
said ‘‘I am tired; let me go along with you and your family;’’ he 
was afraid of her horns so took the rear; she led the way, her young 
ones following. Leopard ate one after another; then said to himself 
“The young ones gave me no trouble; I will take her from behind.”’ 
When you are weak, don't show your weakness. ) 


Bakinaka nd’okitake. 
They give bountifully to the one who receives (entertains?) 
(He who refuses, gets nonght.) 


Bakoka; wangana; tokel’a we mo? 
They gave to you; you deny; what shall we do with you? 
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Bokotomaki nda’ telo; 
Wambambo nd’ ojiko! 
They sent you up onto the roof; 
What are you feeling for up there in the loft (storage place)? 


Bana ntasonganaka’ dongi. 
Children have not all the satne faces. 


Banjuol’a nkesa 
Nk’ anyomaki |’okolo. 
They greet me in the morning; 
At night they call me names. 
(Good to my face; bad behind my back.) 
Bank’ afe,—outotenola jimo! 
Two plantains only—you eat one! 
(You cut away the support beneath you!) 
Baoka nyongo nd’okeji; 
Balongo baocia ngele; 
Bakanela bokofo wa nyang'oleki. 
They killed their mother in the swamp; 
Her blood has gone down the river; 
They think her fickleness was extreme. 
(She brought ili-repute on them.) 
Basangi nyango ntayaotajak’iwawa. 
Who have the same mother are not poisoned by the same 
snake. 
(They will assist each other in danger. ) 
Basi ndomwa: ‘‘Feca ¢a.’’ 
Water in your mouth; ‘‘blow fire.’’ 
(When in debt and your creditor is urgent; this said, is equal to ‘‘Give 
me a chance.’’) 
Batuj’ituji a mboka wete 1’ alaki. 
The smith is smithing in the path because of teachers. 
(They have been taught their trade. Instruction is necessary: it must 
precede accomplishment. ) 
‘*Beliya, tocikele nkoi ije ikae!’’ 
‘* Beliya, give the leopard his place.’’ 
(The de/iya is a small animal. Insignificant beings must give way to 
important ones. ) 
Besoombo locwela:— 
Bacwa jombo bafocutela. 
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The leaves of desoombo thrown down :— 
Are in the grave and in every turn. 

(The desoombo is a sacred plant, the leaves of which are used in secret 
ceremonies. The proverb means that an article once taken from its 
proper place is never restored.) 

Bice’ pe isan‘ isang?! 

Two countries—do they imitate each others’ games! 

Bita nkombe o |’onto o f’a nsoso; 

Bas'ilongo o |’ont’ofea mbombi’aoi. 

Scare away the hawk, you people who have no chickens; 
Scold your relatives, you who do not know how to keep 
counsel. 

(You're a fool to scare away hawks needlessly ; 

You're a fool to alienate vour relatives. ) 

Bobimbo nko lobya, 

Nk’ome w’etuka. 

The dobiméo bears no great flowers; 
But what large fruit it has. 

(Show is not always a sign of substance. ) 

‘*Bobina ntoata, ngomo nkeketela!’’ 

‘““You have not had a dance; why are you carrying a dance 
drum?’’ 

(The thing does not concern you. Why meddle in another's business?) 

Bocik’a nsoso: 

Ng’omanga ntokumba, ifoyala lobi enkolonkoko. 

Spare the chicken: 
If the wild-cat does not take it, it will become large. 

(Do not despise small things. ) 

Bofaiy'ekendo, jidak’ obe. 

The fickle stranger, has bad ways. 
Bofaiya nko nyango, nk'oki’nd'’ omocwela. 
The motherless stranger, enters everywhere. 


(An ill-mannered person is assumed to have had no maternal care and 
instruction. ) 


Bofaiya ntayasukaka. 

The stranger never limits himself. 
(One at home should, of course, do so.) 
‘‘Bojang’okam! nkocikaki nda lofaka, 
Okici ndansi okeli mo? 

Nyama en’asembe ekukoji na? 
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My net! I left you hung on a stick, 
You are down, what are you doing there? 
What animal’s tread has pushed you aside? 


(Said in joy, when one thinks he has gained something. The net is a 
snare net for catching animals. ) 


‘*Bokale, nyang’ olenga, 

Ofonjukol’emi ecima.’’ 
‘‘Comrade (partner, or wife) lest you should betray me 
Do not break down my dam.”’ 

(A person who hates you will get you to do something that seems all 
right, to harm you.) 

Bokeke aleba, ba nkal’atonga. 
Foolish fish! They are building a fence about you. 


Bokeng’a mpota, jobong’a nganja, 
Boele wa’ kaci ntawocwamaka,— 
‘‘Oyofat’entoku, bonto f’eduku.”’ 
The dokeng’a is cut, the jobong’a is hit with a stick, 
No one enters the verandah of the a2’ kact,— . 
The one who has wronged the peaceable one accuses him, 
although he is blameless. 


(The bokeng’a, jobong’a and dji’kaci are three different kinds of fish; 
the two first are peaceable, the last is quarrelsome. The meaning is 
that a quarrelsome man attacks all and is best avoided. ) 


‘*Bokenge wa ngoya! ncikokela joi, 

Tososongo tonko ca-i?’ 
Fish of my mother! I have done you no harm, 
Why shake your head at me? 


(Fish of my mother, means the speaker. It is equal to the exclama- 
tion Ah me.) 


Boke nk’ ifaka, 

Asesaki nyama 1’akata, 

Lola w’ifaka inkina. 
Boke had no knife, 
He tore his meat with his fingers 
For lack of other knife. 


(Boke is a mythical person. This proverb is said when a person is 
asked to lend the only thing of a kind he possesses, and is equivalent 
to a refusal. ) 
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Bokila bolindola, banganju bataye. 

The game has come home, but the greens are not cooked. 

(When everything is ready for action, but delayed by the non-appear- 
ance of one person, or absence of one thing.) 

Bokilo l’okanga nta buna. 

Nkele nta yela mba. 

Those related by marriage are not accustomed to fight, 
The unripe palm grove yields no nuts. 

(Those related by marriage look forward for returns of value. Persons 
interested together in future profits have a powerful incentive to keep 
the peace. ) 

Bokitasi w’angala ng’ol’a wani, 

Ma ncici nga nda jembo. 

The habitation of a scold is like the heat of the sun, 
That of a quiet woman is like the coolness of the spring. 


Bokoletaka ntakendaka I’ onto. 

The quarrelsome man does not go with others. 

(The word dokoletaka means a combination of all quarrelsome and dis- 
agreeable traits. Such a person is shunned.) 

Bokolo boki engambe I’ onoju. 

The old man’s offer to the boy. 

(This is not equivalent to ‘‘Hobson’s choice,’’ but is in the same class. 
The old man said to the boy ‘‘That thing you have there fits me; 
here, take this in trade.” It is said when an undesired, but unescap- 
able, exchange is offered.) 

Bokonji mulumusu :— 

Nkingo ea njoku efoong’ elefo. 

The ant hill is solidly banked up:— 
An elephant’s neck is not made to hang a bell from. 

(Don’t waste time in attacking a strong thing.) 

Bokune oki nkema. 

The younger brotherhood of the monkey. 

(Large monkeys always precede: lesser ones follow. The expression 
is used when an older brother snubs you or when some other person 
demands a superior recognition. ) 

Bokwokwo aokyela jev’a, mbolo y’oca. 

Bokwokwo wakes up with the sun. 
(Bokwokwo is a morning bird. The meaning is ‘‘You are eternally 


summoning people before the judge with palavers: but you will find 
how it is yourself.’’) 
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Bokwokwo la jeva, engambe nk’okwokwo; 
Bokwokwo atefela, jeva ataye. 
Bokwokwo and the sun, dokwokwo is up first; 
Bokwokwo speaks, the sun has not yet come. 


Bolando djicangafofi lotomo djim ’ele njwa. 
Bolando was sent by the snake. 

(Bolando is a small, venomous insect. The proverb is equivalent to say- 
ing ‘‘the little fellow does this because his master sends him.’’ An 
insignificant enemy may be egged on to wrong us, by a more import- 
ant and serious one.”’ ; 

Bolango wa kongontala. 

The dolango of the praise-seeker. 

(The do/ango is the climbing-hoop, used in going up the palm-tree after 

the juice, which fermented becomes palm wine. It is a means of 


mounting. Reference to the climbing-hoop of the praise-seeker is 
equivalent to urging a man to attend strictly to business.) 


Bolemo wa jeka bosila mpamba. 
The work that you are learning, exhausts or wearies you. 


(Perhaps, conversely, practice makes easy.) 


Bolemo w’onto wa bakabaka. 
A man’s trade never ends. 


‘*Bombambo, endimola w’a paki, 

Okus’olo’ompompo. 

You dombambo, when the djipaki is taken away 
How will you stand the wind? 

(The dombambo is a large tree of soft wood; the d/7faki is a well-grown 
strong tree. Said to one who depends upon another.) 

Bombolo besise— 

‘*Baninga basisel’ilongo, 

Wosisel’elaji!’’ 

The 4omébolo halloas 
‘Your brethren shout to their relatives; 
You shout to the empty forest.’’ 

(The dombolo is a small animal, somewhat like a monkey: it cries a-o 
a-o. The term your brethren, means the other animals. The ques- 
tion appears addressed to the dombolo. The cries of other animals 
have some result; his halloa is vain, meets no response.) 

‘‘Bomongo’a nyama, 

W’a yuka y’esofo!”’ 
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He himself has meat 
And you come with a basket of entrails! 
(This is stronger than our ‘‘carrying coals to Newcastle.'') 
Bomongo w’eanza aokila toma:— 
‘*Bofaiya, ambol’isungi, wocwa.”’ 
The man of the house fasts:— 
You, visitor, pick up your lamp and go to bed. 
(When a man and his wife quarrel, get out of the way.) 
Bomongo w’ilaka aomel’asi, 
Bafaiya bif’ ongol’ekoko. 
When the mourner for the dead, himself drinks water, 
Visitors will pick up sugar-cane. 
Bon’oa nsonso bokele, 
Jasa nde, bonkan’okae. 
The child of the hen is the egg, 
What do you want, I am his relative. 
(When a man has a palaver, his son has a right to take part in it.) 
Bondenge boki njoku:—nk’ omonkolo:— 
Ayomele, boyokwe, k’ayomele, boyokwe. 
The fruit that was eaten by the elephant: there was only 
one:— z 
He ate it, he dropped it, he ate it again, he dropped it. 
(A man with one wife. This is used as a slur upon the christians at the 
mission.) 
Bondenge aokwa ndanse. 
Nko nyama e fokuluta. 
The fruit that has fallen 
There is no animal, but drags it about. 
(All kick the man that is down. The proverb is also often applied to 
christian converts who make no angry reply.) 
Bondenge jatana mboka:— 
Bomoto ntayaka ntefeji ng’ey’ome. 
Fruit lying in the highway: 
A woman neve has so strong a voice as her husband. 
Boninga al’eka’nde, 
Yakiliki yeke! 
The brother who is always at home (in his own house) 


Lies back at ease, in his strength. 
(A man’s house is his castle.) 


[Proc. D. A. S., VoL. XII.] 24 (April 21, 1909] 
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Bojiko botongi, nk’engambe al’eko. 
The loft (store-room) is tied strongly, when an elder is 
present. 
(An,elder gives stability to a gathering; a chaperone should be present.) 


Boninga I’ona, 

W’a tola ca’ bota. 
The friend who has a child, 
You laugh at his generosity. 

(You consider all other parents indulgent. Would some power the 
‘“‘giftie gie us,’’) 

‘“‘Bonkonkomo! oamba nkasa, oamba nkombe, 

Mpaoyale w’a na?”’ 
Bonkonkomo/ you bend this leaf, you bend that leaf, 
Where will you stay. 

(The donkonkomo is an insect living in the forest. Troublesome fellow! 
you bother one, you bother another; to whom can you go?) 

Bonoju asana nd’asafa, 

Asela nyango I’ise ’olemo. 
The child who plays in the mud 
Makes trouble for his father and his mother. 


Boseka nkoi, lokola nkingo. 
The friendship of the leopard; a claw in your neck. 
(Like nursing a serpent.) 


Bosoombo nko lituku, 

Bokombe nko lokole, 

Boselenketa nko lela. 
The leaf has no beauty, 
The papyrus (reed) has no hollow, 
The lizard has no path. 


(The explanation given ‘‘a song of good cheer (of food)’’ means noth- 
ing tome. Perhaps the meaning is akin to Eat, drink, and be merry, 


for tomorrow we die. (?) 
e 


Bosai’omonkolo bondotaji mpota, 
Beuma beyokoka 1’ alongo? 
One finger gashed, 
All the fingers are covered with blood. 


(If one in a family does ill, all are smirched. Probably also, if one 
suffers, all are involved.) 
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Bosai’omonkolo nt’imolak’ esiji nd’ oca. 
One finger does not get the lice out of the head. 


Bosaka ca, 

Nyam’efoso, 

Ifak’ ontuni. 

The palm-oil is hot (for the chop-food) 
The meat is in its skin, 
The knife is dull. 

(The meat must be taken out of the skin and cut up before the chop 
can be prepared. The meaning may be much the same as No. 36. 
It may perhaps also mean, that a good workman has his tools 
ready.) 

Bosaso ondongol’efoso. 

Your rebuke of noise causes greater noise. 

(The remedy is worse than the disease.) 


Boseka boki lokongoto la losankele. 
The friendship of the ant and the caterpillar. 

(Something like that of the lion and the lamb. When a caterpillar 
drops from a tree, the ant eats him.) 

Bosoki w’ ojiba bokita lobi ntando. 
The humble brook, becomes tomorrow the great river. 


‘*Botema! amby’okanela, 
Onkaka ntaata.’’ 
The stomach stops wishing: 
The giver has no more. 
(It is necessary to be content with what you can get.) 


Botema nganji, Jibaci yuwe. 
The stomach is large, the purse small. 


‘*Botema nkombe, jikata ingulu,— 
Oleke y’onto, ike nko ndeya. 
Nkombe’s stomach, ngulu’s hand 
You eat from ethers, you feed none. 
(Nkombe is a greedy and ravenous hawk. NVgeu/u is a little animal 
with sticky feet. The second line carries the full explanation.) 
Botute ’a mpongo, 
Eoka 1l’omenge, 
Bolango ondumbi mbela nd’ ikelele. 
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The pestle gets the fat 
The mortar gets the leavings, 
The climbing-hoop is left on the verandah. 
(The plodding worker, through whose unobtrusive help a result is 
gained, is neglected and unrewarded. ) 
Bowa ntasambaka mbula. 
Mpela ntasambaka biani. 
Boseka ntasambaka aoi. 
The season of low water is not rainless, 
The season of flood is not sunless, 
Friendship is not without unkind words. 


Bowa onga nk’ambula, 
Boseka onga nk’aoi. 
The season of low water is best without rain, 
Friendship is best without unkind words. 
Boya w’itefya. 
The friendship of the mischief-maker. 
(It calls up the man who professes friendship, while he plots troubles. ) 
Ebimbakaka 1’ekalemaka,— 
Oakaka nk’ ebimbakaka. 
The wideawake man* and the sleepy fellow 
Who has is the wideawake one. 
(*Literally—the fellow whose feet are together. ) 
Ebusu efoleya walekele nkautau. 
Afterpains do not feed the woman who has borne children 
more than once. : 
(You have eaten; I have not. I sit down to eat and you, from greed 
and stinginess, ask for more.) 
‘‘Keima, cikala, oleki’engololo.”’ 
High-water pools are left, the babbling brook obliterates 
them. 
(A wife prized and loved for some high quality, spoils all by talkative- 
ness.) 
Ecina ea weza w’esai. 
The quiet worker divides (apportions) with his fingers. 
(Said in sarcasm of persons who plan and systematize but do not ac- 
complish.) 
Efekele ey’ otaka;— 
Bont ’o kinda olengeji elaji. 
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The stump of the dofaka;— 
A person stuffed with the loneliness of the deserted village. 
(Said of the last survivor of a family line.) 


Efoji aki nk’olombo; 

Mpaka ey’onto aki nk’inkuni. 
The old and withered leaves were once green sprouts; 
The oldest man was once a babe. 


Efoji ey’ okengesano;— 

Bosaji w’okali ntaofomwak'etaka. 
The old and withered leaf has shrivelled:— 
Your wife’s workman should not be struck. 


Efombo ecwa wato. 

The well-appearing man is passing in a canoe. 

(A man appears well and you exclaim over his fine condition; he is 
below sores and filth. ‘* Distance lends enchantment.’’) 

‘*Efomi, mela ntongi,’’ 

‘*Botema, melak’atanda,’’ 

Mpak’ey’ onto ntasambak’iso’a wanya. 

The efomi produces its sprouts, 
The stomach produces its proper fruit, 
The oldest of men is not without a grain of sense. 

(Neither translation nor meaning are clear. Perhaps, everything has 
its use.) 

‘*Ekei, kok’okwa,’’ 

**O le Pilongo kok’aoi.’’ 

Harden the salt, a broken pot, 
Who has relatives, show forth deeds. 

(After you have made your salt, you can break the pot. Do not destroy 
a bridge until you have passed over it. Keep your friends, by good 
action, as long as you are likely to need them.) 

Ekeng’okwa. Baolek’ekeng’okwa. 

Hard salt: they have passed over to hardened salt. 

(When people have become fixed in one idea.) 


Ekoko walala. 
Knife; going and going. 

(Ekoko, a large knife. The saying applies to a woman of value, who ts 
all the time working; not entirely praiseworthy. Cf. All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.) 
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Ekoni la limeko, 
Botuci la lila. 
The invalid and his groans, 
The doctor and his food. 
(A practical suggestion; the doctor should not be left without food.) 


Ekota el’a nkolo ntaifomwak’oambo. 
The aged person who has a master is not struck with a 
whip. 
El’etongo o nd’oseka. 
The place of a brawl is with those who are friends. 
(A man’s enemies are those of his own house.) 
Elewiji ea wij’ oloko:— 
Towoki 0 joi, nta towenaka. 
The news of the place by the doloko 
We hear but do not see. 
(No one ever goes there; the people are dangerous and quarrelsome.) 


Emi’a we’ayokende, 

Iyaya nkako, 

Iselengani nk’ako. 
You and I, friends, are going together, 
There was scant generosity, 


There was also a little deceit. 
(Miserly treatment breeds deceit.) 


Emi la’ bong’ efelo’ atefela. 
I and my leg* were talking. 


(*My knee and thigh. This answer is made when someone asks what 
you have said—your remark not being intended for him.) 


Engambi l’ikute, 

Jino j’ilongo. 
The old man who is frugal 
Is hated by his relatives. 


Engambi nko’doka; Wete inkunya ileko. 
The old man may not have a devil; but he is mean. 


100. Enganyu ea yuka;— 


Abwaka o nd’okongo wa nkolo. 
The dilapidated basket spoils ;— 
It rots on the back of its master. 
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Enkweele aolemel’efekele. 
Enkweele praises the stuinp. 
(Enkweele is the woodpecker, boring intoastump. His judgment re- 
garding stumps need not be of the best.) 
Entumola bona, nyango oka, 
Jidelo j’ona, nyang’ ekeseji. 
You tease the child; the mother hears, 
The child’s cry causes the mother sorrow. 


Esang’ osato, lofole lonyola yuka. 

The hand* that you carry under your arm; will one of the 
fingerst overfill a basket? 

(*Hand: i.e. a cluster of bananas side by side; there no word means 
finger—one of the bananas in the cluster is meant. The meaning is 
—do little things overcome you, you who are able to do great ones.) 

‘‘Ensansabiengi! amby’omboma la bianga, em o kwekeji.’’ 

Ensansa/ stop pricking me. Iam the one who has been 
useful to you. 

(The ensansa is a nettle-bearing tree. You nettlesome fellow; don’t 
hurt me: I am your friend.) 

Esenga ca wanya;— 

Atumbak’ona ca, nk’ of’okae. 

The fool burns the child ;— 
But, wisely, not his own. 

(It is usually some one else's property that is lost or injured by the 
blunderer.) 

Esombo ca nkosa ntayaka ng’oca. 

The bundle of zkosa never clumps up into a head. 

(Vkosa is a fibre used in net-making. The meaning is said to be 
wickedness is never gathered together; it is distributed evenly.) 

Esongo mpampa I’olima! 

The nodding of the bare head causing praise, how much 
more that of one crowned with feathers. 
(Generosity, condescension, should be proportionate with rank.) 


Esukulu aanga mpoko o nd’ekele. 


The rings of esukulu’s eyes begin in the egg. 
(Esukulu is the owl.) 


Esulu ndajiko, basi ndanse,— 
‘“We wecaki l’otefe ane!’’ 
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The bog above, water below, 
You who pass, will you float’on it? 

(The meaning does not seem uncertain: The explanation given is less 
clear than the proverb itself—a person’s stomach may be evil; his 
mouth good; be careful, you will get your feet wet.) 

Etuka ea mba ntakweka nko kol’ekasa 

Nkang’efoso ntaseka l'omi nko and’okale. 

The bunch of palm nuts never falls 
Without catching up some leaves. 

(So the chief of scolds never quarrels with her husband without in- 
volving a fellow-wife.) 

Etumbe ntabelak’isano y'otofe. 

An invalid does not seek the game of hockey. 


Fafa aontanga waji, 
‘*Baina’a nyama, lonkolonga.’’ 
My father has called me a wife, 
The animal's tracks are plainly seen. 
(Whereas I considered myself a daughter, I am treated like a wife; 
before I had pleasant tasks, now I endure drudgery.) 
‘*Fanza yuku nd’ilombe, 
Mpang’ oat’ ilongo.”’ 
Hang up the basket in your house 
And you will have relatives. 
(Stay at home and you will have visitors.) 
Ibw’a bienelo, 
Toso bienelo. 
Death or troubles: troubles first. 


Ifulu akwena nk’ osongo. 
When you have no weapon you see the birds. 


Ifulu ilek’onkena ntayetaka. 
The birds that eat the donkena do not come by your 
asking. 
(Bonkena, a kind of fruit. It is not necessary to be called to your reg- 
ular meals.) 


Ifulu ntafondana nd’ajiko 


_ Afondaka o ndanse. 


The bird does not rot, up above, 


It rots down on the ground. 
(No matter how long a visitor stays, he goes home to die.) 
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Ifulu yotutama la jumbu. 
The bird is approaching its nest. 


Ik’akona; ‘‘Mbwa yotute! 

Onjetela mbwa ansilole?’’ 
‘‘Tko is sick; dog, come and doctor him.”’ 
‘*Call the dog for me and let him finish me?”’ 


(/ko isthe porcupine: dogs kill porcupines. If you and I are always 
quarreling, when I get into another palaver I will hardly call you 
in to settle it.) 


Ikasa nda ngonda,—‘‘ombombe.”’ 
The little leaf in the forest, hide me away. 
(A needle in a haystack.) 
‘‘Tkasa, wuola mpaka,’’ 
Lokend’a mpela wanya nk’ oc’ oso. 
The little leaf asks the older one, 
‘In the journey at floodtime wisdom is with the one going 


before. 
(Ask advice of elders; get direction of those who have been over the 
road.) 


Ikoke y’olanga; 
Wa, wa, k’aoc’obunda lobi nd’ otamb’ okae. 
The slowness of bolanga;— 
Carefully, carefully, tomorrow he gains the treetop. 
(Bolanga is an edible caterpillar. Slow but sure.) 
‘* Tkokila,—nk’ ifak’ifaka?”’ 
A bloody quarrel,—only a knife and a knife? 
(Always fighting; unable to reason peaceably.) 
Ikonongo la nk’ekila, 
Ekila nde ilokwanaki. 
A disagreement where neither takes advantage is all right, 
The wrong is where one takes it today, the other to- 
morrow. 
Ilaka etongo, nk’um’aleji. 
The funeral is noisy, where there are many mourners. 
‘‘Tlemva jumba,—amby’ ofat’ okoji, 
Bontoli wa ntatenya af’one.”’ 
Who is tired of the load should stop scolding the carry- 
band, 
The carry-band that breaks is not this one. 
(It is foolish to blame the faithful helper for what he has not done.) 


(Proc. D. A. S., Vor. XII.] 25 | April 26, 1909,] 
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Ilomb’ amat’amato, 
Nkamb’icwa la’e. 
There are only women in the house; 
Why (or how) has the z4ambéa disappeared? 

(The nkamba is a fish that is tabued towomen. Our native helper, 
himself a christian, parallels this by ‘‘There are only christians in 
the house; how has stealing occurred.) 

Ilombe ya nsekola ntilongamak’etondo. 

The house that is moved does not settle down evenly 
again in its rafters. ° 


Ilonga ndengela afondaka nyama, 

‘*Lolango j’oninga, oyofela waj’oke mongo.’’ 
The game in a trap, not looked after, rots, 
Love for another, you forget your own wife. 


Ilong’eseke, em’a w’ acike. 
The relatives are dead of pestilence, you and I alone are 
left. 


(Are you going to divide what you have with strangers? Generous 
abroad, stingy at home.) 

Ikomb’a nsoso ;—ifolekan’awawa. 

The chicken’s little bill;—passes by no worm. 

(The glutton eats all.) 

Impamba y’omb’a y’ontoli. 

The feebleness of the y’oméa and the y'ontoli. 

(They are two vines. They are really strong and tough. The refer- 
ence is sarcastic. ‘‘Appearances are deceptive.’’) 

Impoto iki bokangu. 

The law that dokangu made. 

(The Jokangu isa bird; the law he made was that no bird should drop 
excrement in the river. This he then did himself. It were easier 
to tell ten what to do, than to be one of the ten to do it.) 

Isano isana Balumbe, Nkundo ntayaka; 

Nkundo te’asana, Balumbe baoya. 

The Balumbe play games, no Nkundu go; 
The Nkundu play, the Balumbe come. 

(The Balumbe are the despised little Batua; the Nkundu consider 
themselves greatly superior to them.) 

‘‘Tsan’a ntando, I’ ofe’azi.’’ 

You play in the river, and do not know how to swim. 
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Ise ea ncikela, 
Nyango ea nkaya, 
Akolanga o mbile eki woat’ ofambe. 

‘Your adopted father, and the woman to whom you have 
been given, love you only the day when you have 
meat. 

Iso’ma fio, nk’o leki webi. 

We are all equal; no one exceeds another. 
(Said in sarcasm; when due respect has not been shown.) 
Isosongo iki’a mboka ea ndomba, 
Toyangola’a nkolo y’akelekele. 

The little stumbling-blocks in the market path, 

The master’s /oyangola are made to bleed. 

(7oyangola, a little fissured excresence on the foot. Trifles and insig- 
nificant troubles cause pain.) 

‘“Tsungi ya ngoya, 

Oncik’em’esanga, 

Nkina cif’isama. 
Firebrand of my mother, 

See me into the uninhabited place, 

Perhaps we shall hide. 

(Said of a person who is always sugyestiny impracticable plans.) 
“‘TIsungi y’ontoni, onkokol’ ojinga; 

Lolango lofa mposa onkokol’efoso; 

Mpokosekw’ otema lo f’elango. 

Firebrand of donfoni wood, stop smoking, 

Love without desire, stop talking, 

I shall not place my affections where there is no warmth 
of love. 

(Bontoni wood is yellow, undesirable as fire-wood, giving out much 
smoke and no heat.) 

‘‘Itamba ikokosokoji ngombo, 

Out’ ojikota konji.”’ 
The little tree that saved you from the buffalo, 
You turn and cut it for a post. 


(Ingratitude. For some petty advantage you sacrifice those who have 
done you a service.) 
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Itamba ile mpona ifulu ntakotamaka, 

Boyalo w’efoso bonoju ntokusaka. 
The tree full of stinging ants never has birds roosting on it; 
Children cannot stand the home where scolding is constant. 


Itenel’imo nt’isambak’ ofambe. 
There is no place without meat. 


(There are other places than yours; unless you treat me better I shall 
go elsewhere.) 


Itoji te: ‘‘Tosiza,’’ 
Iluze te: ‘‘Mpak’icike.”’ 
Itoji says: ‘‘We are done,”’ 
Jluze says: ‘‘Something remains.”’ 

(They are birds eating palm-oil nuts. The application is to quarrels. 
After a palaver, one man says ‘‘well, it is past;’’ the other, ‘‘by the 
way, we have not settled this yet.’’) 

‘‘Tfaka nk’imonkolo, osomba nsoso!’’ 

Mpa osese nsoso la-e?’’ 

Only one knife, and you give that for a chicken! 
What will you carve the chicken with? 
(‘‘As if you sold your cloth for thread with which to mend it.’’) 


Iy’atumba ngonda, 

Ekokombe aseka! 
They are burning the forest, 
The dry grass laughs at it. 


(One laughs at another’s misfortunes, not realizing that he is involved 
in the same ruin.) 


Iyo bankelaki, njaki o ko; 
Nkajimole: ‘‘Woleki’obe!’’ 
When they swindled me, I kept silence; 
When I turned it on them: ‘‘oh, you’re a sinner.”’ 


Tyonza njoku, lolola nguma; 
Ivaka ya nsasesa jembi. 
fyonza an elephant, /olola a python, 
With jeméi as the knife to cut them. 
(The zyonza is the introductory present given to a guest; /olola is 
the secondary present. _/emi is a venomous snake. The meaning 
is, that since you came here there have been only palavers and 


troubles. Dr. Dye says he quotes this when people come to trouble 
him.) 
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152. ‘‘Njambo, nkokokimele lobi bafumba.’’ 


Notwithstanding all my long endurance, tomorrow I will 
pursue you with biting ants. 


(Nyjaméo corresponds to the introductory phrase. Patience ceases to 
be a virtue.) 


153. Jelez’iyoko, 
Bakusa nkoi, 
Wiso w’ebulu embanda. 
In the front yard murderers, 
In the back yard leopards, 
In the door of the inner room an imdbanda. 


({mbanda, an evil spirit, much feared. There is danger everywhere 
around.) 


154. Jembi asembi l’otondo, 
Bon’ ow’ okulaka asembi |’ ibwa. 
Jem6i stretched out on the rafter, 


The chief’s child stretched out on the floor—dead, 
Cause great fear. 
(Jem6t is a venomous snake.) 
155. Jemi jiki’ofaji. 
The pregnancy of the dofagi. 
(Bofagi, a kind of fish. The meaning is ‘‘still-born in miscarriage.”’ 


‘‘Much ado over nothing,”’ or ‘“‘the mountain labored and produced 
a mouse”’ are approximate parallels.) 


156. Jeva nda’kielo, nda’kielo. 
The sun is in the rising, in the rising. 
(This is but the beginning of the matter.) 
157. Jibololo la Wengi baduka ntando, 
‘‘Looma Wengi, Jibololo acikale, 
Jibololo aleki’oloko w'akambo.”’ 
JSibololo and wengi were swimming in the river, 
Kill wengi, jibololo is left, 
Jibololo comes out ahead in the contest. 
( Jibololo is a fish with scales; wengi is the electric fish. The good 


and the bad are together; the bad is killed, the good remains. 
Truth is mighty and will prevail, is perhaps analogous.) 


158. Jibongi nta ongak’ontumbekela. 


It never does to have another burn the brush-heap for you. 
(If you want a thing well done, do it yourself.) 
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Jibuka la Ngila bayaki, 
Ngila ayokend’oseka, 
Nd’ende la mponde. 
The gray monkey and the black monkey came from same 
town, 
The black monkey made friends with the white-faced one. 
(Desertion of old friends for new. ) 
Jikafo nd’otema; Jibaci ’ondenge. 
Presents from the stomach; ability small. 
(Your impulses are generous: your achievements limited.) 
Jikafo nta alak’etondo. 
The presents are not by looking at the rafters. 
(At a distribution of gifts, it is well to look out for your share. ) 
Jiso aolela; Wete jolo aofola. 
When the eyes have tears, the nose runs. 


‘‘Jiso wengi, botemaindenge; 

Oleki o y’onto, ike nt’okafaka.’’ 
Your eye is like the electric fish; 
Your stomach urges you on. 


(The electric fish iseverywhere. The meaning is you are always pres- 
ent to eat with others but you never share with them.) 


. jituk’a ntela lain’ okai. 


The delight of bananas; the teeth are on edge. 
(There is always some flaw in the cloth.) 


NTUMBA PROVERBS. 


How can you drink its soup if you eat not its flesh? 

Poor at home, in another town you make a show of being rich. 
A palaver that is not yours, best to be silent. 

No person goes up and down a place without cause. 

Make no friendship with a disobedient man. ; 
A woman may say ‘‘I do not eat this,’’ when she eats a thing 
just like it. 

A bird without a mother feeds itself by its own mouth. 

A man who is whole fits better for a dance than a lame man. 
You are short; all people are not made of the satne height. 
Unkind father loves his child when the mother is present. 
A selfish man likes others to give him their things. 
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. If I have a little fever and no one salutes me, I will not be 


saluted by anyone when a great fever comes. 


. If you did not get sick when you were young, you are sure 


to get sick when old. 


. A dispute between two friends, though the palaver finishes, 


they will have a thought of it in their minds. 


. Nobody can walk strongly if he is unwell. 
. A person who is invited for food, if he fails nobody is to 


blame. 


. You cannot say a thing without hearing it. 
. You show kindness to a person who hates you, unkindness 


to one who loves you. 
Unkind person is not helped when sick. 


. You are loved when you have money. 


If your mother did know how to make pots, do not despise 
others. 

Work hard, when you get the money your whole family will 
join you. 


. A motherless child receives no presents. 


A multitude of people may complain of hunger, but you can 
never tell if one has eaten. 


. Donot hate other people as long as they have their own food, 


but hate your own relatives and you will avoid trouble. 
A kind man often gets into trouble. 


. A plantain near the roadside does not flourish; every passer 


plucks from it. 


. A hateful man does not feel happy. 
. You steal when hungry. When you get more than you want 


you are not able to eat it all. 
A hawk does not know how to fish, but when it finds a dead 
fish people chase it. 


. You may dislike to strike a boy, but he himself thinks he is 


strong enough. 

Bad zgola does not return to him who sells it. 

A multitude talk of something; another joins them, but he 
does not know the beginning. 


. Though you have relatives, a quarrel may separate you from 


them. 
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35. When it is other peoples’ palaver you laugh; but when it is 
your own you are silent. 

36. A friendship is as hard as wood while things are pleasant; 
but as weak as a cord when trouble comes. 

37. While two persons are rich they visit and walk together, but 
if one becomes poor or sick the other passes his house. 

38. Your cloth is worn because there is no money. 

39. When you are at home nothing happens, but when you are 
away something happens. 

40. A family’s palaver is kept silent; that of others is displayed. 

41. If you are a great eater, work for yourself. 

42. Do not love a person for his beauty; you do not know his 
ways. 

43. Do not fear a person for his bigness; when you seize him he 
is as weak as a leaf. 

44. A good day does not last long. 


Most of the proverbs in this list are immediately understood. 
A few call for a word of comment or explanation. Numbers 1 
and 6 relate to food tabus, of which there are many among the 
Congo peoples. By such tabus a person is debarred from the 
eating of one or another kind of food, temporarily or permanently. 
The world over, much ingenuity is shown in the effort to escape 
the disagreeable consequences of a law, while observing the letter. 
These proverbs are aimed at such subterfuges. The spirit and 
intent of the prohibition is as truly broken by drinking soup 
made from an animal as by eating its actually forbidden flesh. 
Proverbs 10 and 23 mean much more in a polygamous community 
than they would among ourselves. Each wife of a polygamous 
husband has her own house; each is jealous for her own children. 
A large share of the quarrels in African villages grow out of dif- 
ficulties between children of different wives. The man who de- 
sires a happy atmosphere in his home life is wise to treat the 
children of any one of his wives with notable affection, while 
their mother is near. The falling mentioned in 16 is due to lack 
of strength from need of food. A man at another’s table should 
eat all he can: if he fails to do so, he only is to blame. 17: 
Practically equivalent are our ‘‘chickens come home to roost,’’ 
and ‘‘a bad penny always turns up.’’ Numbers 22, 25, 26 and 
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27 are of one piece. It does not pay for a man to be thrifty and 
saving unless he, at the same time, suppresses his inclinations 
toward generosity and hospitality. The man who fas will be 
preyed upon as long as his hoard lasts. The man easily acces- 
sible (the plantain near the roadside), who readily recognizes the 
claims of blood, is sure to be stripped. 24 is the cry wrung from 
the man who receives constant appeals for help. Everyone is 
ready to take what he can get; no one cries enough. Complaint 
is common; the expression of satisfaction rare. If you tell a man 
how well off you are, he will cease to give you favors—he may 
even become a drain. In number 30 we find that in Africa, as 
elsewhere, they pounce upon the petty and miserable offender; 
the great criminal escapes. 31: No matter how weak and insig- 
nificant the attack, nor how natural good-nature may lead you to 
overlook assault, vigorously repel every assailant. 32: Mgola is 
the ground camwood, of a fine red color, which is used to smear 
the body. The meaning appears to be that, as it is bought for 
immediate use and its return involves trouble and delay, the 
quality will be overlooked. 


BOPOTO PROVERBS. 


1. Mai ntse muta ko likolo. 


Water below but oil on the top. 
(To speak fair before one’s face but evil behind one’s back.) 


2. Lua mbanje la monoko mw’ao mene. 
Fish for your own mouth. 
(Don't expect to eat what others have worked to obtain.) 


3. Mobuka nkoni asainala nkbengu. 
The woodcutter sleeps with small sticks. 
(The one who boasts of his woodcutting has to sleep by a fire of small 
sticks. ) 
4. Moduka loma asama luga. 
The man of possessions sleeps hungry. 
(The rich man has to leave all when he dies.) 
5. Nga njali fa momongo wa itoko, altemeli mofembo. 
I ain the owner of the mat and sleep on the hem. 
[Proc. D. A. S., VoL. XII.J 26 [May 4, 1909] 
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Boliko yatona inde lifano, afalala. 
The river rejects advice and increases in size. 
(The river refuses islands and spreads abroad. A man refuses advice 
and spoils his work.) 
Mokongolo moluki molei. 
The one who searches eats. 


Wafela nsembe, wacikala la lofei. 
You had a fish; you are left with the smell. 
(The fish has been stolen.) 


Maundu mawale motango lisanga. 
Two parties, the same story. 
(The two parties in a quarrel have not the same story.) 


Ebuba likolo mai maiki ntse. 
Rushes on top, water below. 


Ao fa ifula ngafa litale. 
You a bird; I a stone. 
(In pursuit, the pursuer if outrun cries, ‘‘You are a bird, go ahead; I 
am a stone.’’) 
Mpota ya mbwa lako mososi. 
The sore of a dog no cleanser. 
(A person without helpers. ) 
Wabunga nduka, wale minganga. 
You don’t know how to fish; you must eat fishtails. 


Toomanaka anyango. 

Let us kill one another’s mothers. 

(Two are eating together. One says, ‘‘Let us eat your food first.’’ The 
other retorts with the proverb, suggesting that when one portion is 
eaten the other will move off and not share his food.) 

Ntula awei, ilenge bamole mafefe. 

The fish is dead, children have eaten his tender body. 

(The xtula is difficult to kill and often attacks, but the flesh is very 
tender. When a strong man is absent children can spoil his goods.) 

Motolitoli mosei mwaebanga, kale la sango. 

Kalenda eseka, iyosila inde, koi toke. 

A selfish or greedy person eats with his father; looks at 
his friend; when finished, says ‘‘ Friend, let us go.’’ 


(A person accepting food from his father and offering none to his friend 
who is with him, This refrain is sung in derision. ) 
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JOURNAL OF THE 
AFRICAN SOCIETY 


VOL. IX. NO. XXXV. 
APRIL, 1910 


Nors.—There are many subjects in Africa, such as Racial Characteristics, Political 
and Industrial Conditions, Labour, Disease, Currency, Banking, Education, and 80 
on, about which information is imperfect and opinion divided. On none of these 
complicated and difficult questions has Science said the last word. Under these 
circumstances it has been considered best to allow those competent to form an 
opinion to express freely in this Journal the conclusions at which they themselves 
have arrived. /t weust be clearly understood that the object of the Journal is te 
gather information, and that cach writer must be held responsible for his own views. 


AN EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA ! 


I PROPOSE this evening to give you a short account of the 
work of the British Section of the Uganda-Congo Boundary 
Commission in the western frontier districts of the Uganda 
Protectorate, during the years 1907 and 1908. 

The majority of the magic lantern slides have been prepared 
from photographs taken by the British officers, and I have 
also largely used their reports and notes in the preparation of 
this paper. I desire to express my indebtedness to each of 
them. I will first relate very briefly the incidents which led 
to the despatch of the joint Commission by the British and 
Congolese Government and then describe to you our journey. 

In 1894 the Government signed an agreement with the 
Congolese recognising the goth Meridian East of Greenwich 
as the Eastern limit of the Independent State of the Congo. At 
that time it was believed that the Meridian was some 12 or 13 


1 This paper was read by Major Bright at a meeting of the Society on the 
18th March, 1910, . For report of the proceedings on this occasion see p. 311. 
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TAVETA SAYINGS AND PROVERBS 


[THE Taveta (or Tuweta) people, among whom Mr. Hollis 
has collected the following proverbs and sayings, are to be 
found in the southern part of the British East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, in a district adjoining the German border. This 
district, about 100 miles square, lies at the foot of Kili- 
manjaro, on the south-east, and is traversed by the River 
Luma. There is a delightful description of it by Sir Harry 
Johnston, who visited them in 1884 (Ktlimanjaro Expedsttion 
Ppp. 74-80, 204-220 and elsewhere; the people are discussed 
on pp. 432-436). They appear to number some 4,000 souls, 
and to be of mixed Hamite and Bantu origin. According to 
their own traditions, they cannot have been settled in 
their present abodes above three hundred years, and they 
trace their descent from stray immigrants of various tribes: 
Wakamba, Wazigula, Wakwafi (Masai) and others. Sir 
Harry Johnston says that they are “of fair height, some of 
the men being both tall and robust, and attaining occasionally 
six feet. ... Their figures are often models of symmetry 
and grace.” He reckons them among the pleasantest people 
he ever met in Africa. They also “bear an excellent reputa- 
tion among the coast traders for honesty and friendliness.” 
Their language “offers some very curious features and retains 
a number of archaic words in its vocabulary.” Sir Harry 
places it about midway between Kikamba and Kitaga 
(Kichaga). 

The last-named is the language of the “ Wacaga,” whom 
the same authority describes as inhabiting “all but the 
northern flanks” of Kilimanjaro. It is, however, a mistake 
to speak of them as a single tribe, for they appear to have 
originated in the same way as the Wataveta, and to have 
no name for themselves except wandu wa mndeni (mundeni) 
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“the people of the gardens.” (Mr. Hollis says that Taveta, 
or Tuweta, really means “the plains”—so that Wataveta 
seems to be only a collective designation for “dwellers on 
the level”). The name Chaga or Jaga (Dschagga in German 
spelling) was given to them by the Coast men. The Rev. J. 
Raum, in the Introduction to his Grammar of this language, 
says that their latest immigration can scarcely have taken 
place more than two hundred years ago. 

The customs of the Wataveta present many curious points, 
for which the reader is referred to Sir Harry Johnston’s book 
already quoted, and to a valuable paper by Mr. Hollis which 
appeared in the first number of this Journal (October, 1901, 
pp. 98-125). The system by which the men of the tribe are 
divided into classes called “ages” (each comprising those 
born within the same period of about fifteen years) is an 
old and universal Bantu institution which elsewhere exists 
in vagious stages of development or decay, some of its 
characteristic features being obscured or entirely forgotten. 
Thus, e.g., among the Zulus, it has been wrongly described 
as a system of military organizations invented by Tshaka. 

All African languages abound in proverbs, which are fre- 
quently racy and humorous. We are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Hollis for this collection, which may be compared with 
the Swahili ones in Mr. Taylor’s African Aphorisms, or the 
hundred Chaga sayings given in the grammar above-men- 
tioned, which is discussed elsewhere in these pages.—Ep.] 

1. Akasomwa mughenji wako ni muvwa wa kughu, nawe 
ukasomwa ni washindtko, tigola int washindiko. 

If your companion’s foot is pierced by a thorn, and if your 
buttocks are pierced (as well), take out first of all (the one) 
from your buttocks. (Cf. the Masai proverb: Miingar ol- 
paashe le-lighae, nipal ol-lino, Do not repair another man’s 
fence until you have seen to your own. “Charity begins at 
home.”). 

2. Akuenja owiwi niye wako. 

He who shaves you badly is yours (brings you good luck). 
(It is considered unlucky amongst the Taveta if a barber does 
not draw a little blood when shaving the head.) 

3. Arata ina iwindi teihoa. 
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The wound which has a (piece of) bone (in it) will not heal. 
(If you do not root out everything connected with an evil, 
you will not cure the evil.) 

4. Esikie mbeho niye esongeria moto. 

It is he who feels cold that approaches the fire. (A person 
does not do a thing for no reason at all. If something 
uncommon occurs, search for a cause.) 

5. Ghesha ndiwa mti. 

Try the depth of the pond with a pole. (Before attempting 
to cross a pond see how deep the water is.) 

Also: Usirighe mundu usimudawa. 

Do not abuse a man you have not beaten. 

Also: Usiwekije njoe mwagho na mwana wakwe. 

Don’t place a load on (the back of) a donkey that has a 
foal. {A donkey that has a foal will pay so much attention 
to its foal that it will be useless as a beast of burden. “Look 
before you leap.”) 

6. Gura muhandi kifumbo. 

Seize the handle of the sword. 

Also: Ukakoma nyoka, mkome na kamwe. 

If you kill a snake, kill it entirely. (‘‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.”) 

7. Handu hewetie zowu na mwana ewetia. 

The place that the (cow) elephant has passed over its calf 
will pass over (as well). (A child follows in the footsteps of 
its parent.) 

8. Ibau litya na listiya, iwiwi ni lisitya. 

(Of) The hyena that howls and that does not howl, the bad 
one is the one that does not howl. (It is better to fight a 
brave and straightforward enemy than one that is cowardly 
and underhand.) 

9. Ibau teliwe kuwisa. 

A hyena does not hide itself completely. (A hyena [or a 
criminal] can hide for a time but eventually he wilf be cap- 
tured and killed. Cf. the Masai proverb: Metyopoo 
ol-Gwaru ol-kujita, The grass does not cover the wild beast. 
“Murder will out.”) 

10. Ideghe imwe likaremwa kutya teheshigha kucha. 

If one bird ceases singing the dawn will not stop. (The 
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world will not come to an end because one bird ceases singing 
or because one man dies. “There are as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it.”) 

11. Ideghe ituku likuria mivwi handu hamwe. 

On a foolish bird the arrows are finished in one place. (A 
wise man takes warning on the approach of danger.) 

12. Idio la mwana mkiwa ltjimisha moto. 

The banana of the poor child extinguishes the fire. (The 
banana is the chief food of the Taveta. If the fire goes out 
whilst the children are roasting their bananas, the poor child 
will be blamed for extinguishing it. “Give a dog a bad name 
and hang him.”) 

13. Ikyo tekikomanya nguku na kitagha. 

These (things) do not make the fowl and the wild cat fight. 
(This is equivalent to saying: “Don’t worry over petty 
annoyances.”) 

14. Iraro la sowu liyaiwa ni sunt. 

The elephant’s bed is slept on by the gazelle. (When an 
elephant quits the sleeping place he has prepared for himself, 
the gazelle takes up his abode in it and so avoids the necessity 
of having to make a fresh one. With human beings it is 
the same. When a rich man leaves his dwelling as no longer 
suitable for him, a poor man is only too glad to take up his 
residence there.) 

15. Iwato lifumie lafuma. 

A leg which has gone out has gone out. (A commence- 
ment, however small, is better than no commencement at all.) 

16. Iye né ilala la soke. 

He is like beeswax. (He is clever at everything—a good, 
all-round man.) 

17. Kaa ya mfole tetwa. 

The town of the coward is not cried in. (If a man is a 
coward people do not go to his house to drink or enjoy them- 
selves, and the coward consequently does not come to harm. 
This is somewhat equivalent to: “He who fights and runs 
away, lives to fight another day.”) 

18. Kabau kakakunda kukula tekesowa mihoromie. 

If a small hyena wishes to eat you he does not miss (a 
chance of) growling at you. (If a person wishes to do any- 
thing he must make the most of his opportunities.) 
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19. Kionda tekinyukia mwenye. 
The ulcer does not stink to the owner. 

(“O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oorsels as ithers see us.”) 

20. Kisieha ni isikto. 
What does not grow is the ear. (A saying used by small 
children to big children if the latter are bullying them. It 
means “In course of time I shall grow as big as you, when I 
shall pay you back.”) 

21. Kisimefwa usitaghe. 

Do not abandon (hope) before you die. (“While there is 
life there is hope.”) 

a2. Kisitorana ni nduwi. 

(What) do not meet together are the hills. (A favourite 
saying when people part company. Cf. the Masai proverb : 
Il-doinyo lemetumo, Mountains do not meet, and the Turkish 
proverb, Mountain does not meet mountain, but man meets 
man.) 

23. Kuima stko kulako. 

To cdltivate is not to eat. 

24. Kukengwa na kusowa, keba kukengwa. 

To be cheated or to lose (altogether), it is better to be 
cheated. (It is better to lose a part than the whole. ‘Make 
the best of a bad job.”) 

25. Kyatngia fua, chasaingia momoni. 

It entered (by) the nose, it did not enter by the mouth. 
(This is somewhat like talking about entering by the back 
door. What was wanted had been obtained, though the 
method of obtaining it was not the usual one.) 

26. Lako ni lako na Iskabajtka mutwi. 

Thine is thine until it splits thy head. (Said to a parent 
whose offspring causes trouble.) 

27. Lusighi luoho kaa tolusowa kindu luchunga. 

The cord which is in the hut does not fail to fasten. 
(Everything has its use.) 

28. Madeghe meengi ni makanga saka. 

Many birds are the scare of the wilderness. (One bird 
might be afraid to go into the wilderness alone, but several 
birds would not be scared.) 

Also: Mkono ’mwe touftgola nda mutwins. 
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One hand will not take out a louse from the head. (Cf. 
the Swahili and Masai proverbs: Kidole kimoja haktvunds 
tawa and Medany ol-kimdjino dbo el-lashet, One finger does 
not break a louse. “The necessity of joint action” or 
“Union is strength.”) 

29. Madeghe meeri mena njama. 

Two birds have council. (“Two are company and three 
are none.”) 

30. Mavi usila uimia kini nguku. 

Dirt which you do not eat (yourself) do not refuse to the 
fowls. (Cf. the Swahili proverb: Mavi ustyoyala waya- 
wingtyani kuku? From the dirt you do not eat, why do you 
drive the fowls ?) 

Also: Usioke nyoka iasa isila. 

Do not behave like a snake that kills things without eating 
them. (‘The dog in the manger.”) 

31. Mbeu ndongo tkumbiwa na teri. 

A little seed is increased by sand. (A small tribe can be 
made to appear big by allowing othér people to come and 
reside in their midst. The Taveta were formerly a very 
insignificant tribe, but by permitting strangers to take up 
their abode in their country they have become more 
important.) 

32. Mbogho ndase inywa iria lakwe mwenye. 

A sick buffalo drinks (at) its own pond. (Said when refer. 
ence is made to a man who stands aloof from his fellows. 
Cf. the Masai proverb: Erishunye anaa en-giéa o-’sighiria 
dbo, He separates himself like a sick donkey.) 

33. Mbojo mmwe yaisuja mbinda. 

One bean has filled the basket. (If a bean is planted and 
bears, the fruit will in course of time fill a basket. Likewise 
with a man, if he has children and his descendants increase 
in number, the offspring of that man will eventually form a 
tribe.) 

34. Mbombe thunduka ha mee. 

Water will return to its mother. (People may pay a visit 
to another village or country but they will return home 
again, just as a river will flow into the sea.) 

Also: Handu hebaike ijegho tehetana na lumi. 

The tongue does not leave alone the place (in the gum) 
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where the tooth came from. (Cf. the Masai proverb: Mepwo 
"Ldtimt te-’n-gop enye, Baboons do not go far away from 
their homes. “Calum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt.”) 

35. Mbombe teiwoa ula musi yatahtwa. 

Water does not go bad the day it is drawn. (A crime is 
not committed without forethought. Said of a person who 
has committed a crime when extenuating circumstances are 
urged on his behalf.) 

36. Mbombe ya hae tetomera nyungu yoho motoni. 

Water far away does not help the pot on the fire. 

37- Mbora wedi anyuka fua. 

A beautiful girl (but) she stinks (in the) nostrils. (Small 
matters often spoil great concerns.) 

38. Mbujt tsara teibighwa musenge. 

A goat which runs is not beaten. (Do not drive a person 
who is willing. Cf. the Swahili proverb: Mtit huambilika, 
The person that obeys is not spoken to.) 

39. Mbuji teisimba kamwe. 

A (mad) goat is not seized with madness once (only). (Cf. 
the Swahili proverb: Mwwi haibi marra moja tu, A thief 
does not steal once only.) 

40. Mfee akasua mwana, hami mcheku nise ? 

If the parent refuses the child, am I a midwife? (If the 
relations refuse to look after a person, who will do so?) 

41. Mghenst wedi nase akije wenye kaa. 

A good stranger comes and heals the inhabitants of the 
village. (If you are enjoying anybody’s hospitality, it is 
your duty to assist your host in every way you can.) 

42. Mkela muma muyoe igoshi. 

Look (ye) at the nape of the neck of the breaker of oaths. 
(The Taveta slaughter their oxen like the Masai by stabbing 
them in the nape of the neck. This proverb is equivalent to 
saying: Do not attempt to punish a man who breaks his 
promise; be content to wait [regard the nape of his neck], 
for in time you will witness the untimely end that will over- 
take him.) 

43. Mkomwa ni mbogho ni mkomwa ni mburia. 

He who is killed by a buffalo is he who is killed by a 
rhinoceros. 
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Also: Mkomwa ni ndima ni mkomwa ni kula. 

He who is killed by work is he who is killed by eating. 
(If a man dies, it does not matter how he dies, whether he is 
killed by a buffalo or by a rhinoceros, or whether he kills 
himself by overworking or by overeating.) 

44. Momo wedi ufigola sown mtement. 

Good words turn the elephants out of the plantation. 
(“A soft answer turneth away wrath.”) 

45. Mundu ena ngingo teesowa kiraro. 

A. man who owns a mat does not fail to find a sleeping 
place. (A rich man can always get what he wants.) 

46. Mundu etue no idiwa niye etisiwe sandu thigha. 

The man who is in a pond is he who knows how (the waves) 
strike. (The man on the spot is the best judge.) 

47. Muvwi wedi touikaa na isyaka. 

A fine arrow does not remain in the quiver. (A well-made 
arrow is the first to be selected by a hunter. Similarly a 
trusted person is selected for a dangerous mission. “The 
best always die first.”) 

48. Mwana eiya muno tedawiwe. 

The child that weeps bitterly has not been beaten. (The 
grief of a person who has a great sorrow to bear is more than 
that of a person who has only been flogged. Try and get at 
the bottom of everything.) 

49. Ndwari ya mughenji tetyaja ungi kiawi. 

One man’s sickness does not affect another man’s sleep. 

50. Ngingi sha yaseja ya kae. 

The new cudgel has lowered the old one. (‘Every dog has 
his day.” “New brooms sweep clean.”) 

51. Ngondo ina kimba teichiliwa, tiewe kubaa. 

The war which has a corpse is not judged and is not 
broken. (If a man is killed in cold blood the murderer is 
executed or blood money has to be paid, but if a man is killed 
in war nobody is held responsible.) 

52. Ngoswe ya shighati yafigola ya kaa. 

The rat of the wood has driven out (the rat) of the house. 
(Beware of adopting a stranger.) 

53. Ntkaremwa kukwed, siremwa kuchochoma. 
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If climbing over something beats me, getting through it 
will not beat me. (“Where there is a will, there is a way.”) 

54. Nyoka kukomwa ni kutonga njenye. 

For a snake to be killed is to go alone. (It is better to have 
anybody for a companion than no companion at all.) 

55. Nyumba tkasha na mwenye eota. 

If a house is burnt the owner warms himself by a fire. (A 
Taveta hut is made of poles and grass. In the event of one 
being burnt, the grass will be consumed but the poles will 
only be charred. The owner will have the consolation of 
knowing that though he must go to the trouble of building 
another hut he will have sufficient fire-wood to last him some 
time. ‘“’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody any good.”) 

56. Nyungu ya mawindi, ni mawindi metbaja. 

It is the bones which break the cooking pot in which bones 
ate cooked. (It is the bad thoughts in a man's heart which 
spoil a man.) 

57. Sarigha kuehija luhembe ni kukulemalema. 

The impala antelope to grow (its) horns is to take care of 
itself. (The impala antelope has very beautiful horns, which 
take a long time to grow to their full length. The meaning 
implied here is that if a boy or a man does not lead a careful 
life, he will not make old bones.) 

58. Shindakt ’mwe twojfa nyama yose. 

One fiy spoils all the meat. (One man can corrupt a whole 
village.) 

59. Suke ya ungi teifinikira shindiko. 

A borrowed cloth does not cover the buttocks. 

Also: Sake ya mughenji tetwe kuttgaria. 

It is not meet to show off in your companion’s garment. 
(‘Pride comes before a fall.”) 

60. Teri ya kidombo tetliwa. 

Sand (which is used) for sitting on is not eaten. (A person 
will not get food by sitting down: he must work if he wishes 
- to eat.) 

61. Teta mboha amu na ngungu ina masikio. 

Speak low for the wind has ears. (“Walls have ears.”) 
62. Ukakunda kukanya wandu, gura wa nyuma. 

If you wish to settle a dispute between (two) people, seize 
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the last one. (The last one here represents the stronger of 
two combatants as he would be the last to run away. As he 
might resent the peacemaker’s interference, it would be wise 
to secure him before attempting to settle the dispute. If you 
are about to enter on a dangerous undertaking, take every 
precaution that may be necessary.) 

63. Ukarighwa, gumiria we. 

If you are abused, bear it (in silence). 

64. Ukashota misenge miiri, ’mwe uomia. 

If you put two sticks in the fire, one will be burnt. (‘You 
can only do one thing at a time.”) 

65. Ukasikia Meeee, usighambe, Ete nisore. 

If you hear a goat bleat, do not say, Bring it that I may 
buy it. 

Also: Ustlangwe ni uwedi wa sjant la ihemba. 

Do not covet the beauty of the maize cob cover. 

Also: Usilangwe ngure kunetiguna. 

Do not covet the beauty of the budding. (“Buy a pig in 
a poke.”’) 

66. Ukasowa tigombe usioghe mant. 

Because you lack an ox, do not bewitch the grass. 

Also: Kijo kiliwa ni kingi. 

(One) Food is eaten by another (food). 

Also: Momo ’mwe touchama mawa. 

One mouth does not taste beer. (If you have food or 
drink share it with another, so that when you have nothing 
someone may share his food or drink with you. “Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you.”) 

67. Ukatufa mate, temehundukia momoni. 

If you spit, the saliva does not return to the mouth. 

Also: Mate memijiwe, mamijwa. 

Saliva which has been swallowed has been swallowed. 
(“Spilt milk.”) 

68. Usidate muswa na mwanje. 

Do not despise the gruel in the plate. (Do not jump at 
conclusions.) 

69. Usihiwe hesimaswa. 

Do not steal before sunset. (Do not be in a hurry to do 
wrong: consider the consequences well first.) 
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70. Usile ukiwira momo si sa nguku. 

Do not eat and wipe your mouth below (on the ground) 
like a fowl. (If a person gives you food do not say you 
picked it up. Acknowledge anything that is done for you.) 

71. Usimela si chako cho. 

Before eating (something) it is not yours. (“There is 
many a slip ’twixt cup and lip.”) 

72. Usiseke ktrema ustmekua. 

Do not laugh at a defect before you become old. (Do not 
ridicule the infirmities of others.) 

73. Usoka usigere maasha mweteni. 

If you travel do not soak the sugar-cane cuttings in the 
river. (Before planting sugar-cane cuttings it is customary 
to soak them for a few days. If a person were going away 
from home, it would be foolish for him to put them in water, 
as they would be worthless by the time he returned. Simi- 
larly a person should not start a task that he cannot carry 
through.) 

74. Wagera munyu. 

You have put in some salt. (Said to a person who has 
not told the simple truth.) 

75. Wakusha mbombe ikaoka mawee. 

You have shaken the water (until) it has become milk. 
(Said to a person who exaggerates.) 

76. Wakwea guni na viratu? 

Have you climbed on the roof with sandals on? (If a 
person climbs on to the roof of his hut, he does not put on 
his sandals, otherwise he will probably slip. The meaning 
here is “Have you made a mistake?” or “Have you 
reckoned without your host? ’’) 

77. Washigha maroghwa ukagura mughuwa. 

You have left the green covering. of the sugar-cane and 
taken the sugar-cane. (Said to a successful man.) 

78. Wasua mughuwa ukala igirisha. 

You have refused the sugar-cane and you have eaten the 
top part. (“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.”) 

79. Zinya ibaa mkono. 

Force breaks the hand. (Whatever you do, do quietly, 
and not with an outburst of display.) 
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80. Zowu kulu miera ni kukuidima. 

(For) An elephant to eat acacia trees is to be temperate. 
(It is nothing for an elephant to eat acacia trees, but it would 
be a serious task for a smaller animal. “Do not try to do 
more than you are able.”) 

81. Zowu teiemeiwa ni ijegho lakwe. 

An elephant is not overcome by his tusks.} 

A. C. Ho tis. 
Secretary for Native Affairs, 
East Africa Protectorate. 


1 We may compare with the above some of the Chaga and Chasu (Pare) proverbs 
collected by Messrs. Raum and Kotz. 

No. 8 conveys much the same idea as the Chasu Xajonge hakusha niko heheuse 
webex, ‘It is the silent caterpillar that destroys the crops.” No. 44 is found almost 
word for word in Chaga: O/tnes sucha nyi losama njofu mdemih. A saying to the 
same effect is: Modeda necha nelembure sanga-fo. ‘‘He who speaks pleasantly has 
pever yet lacked land” (or, ‘‘a country ”—it seems to be said of a chief who takes 
pains to conciliate his subjects). No. 67 is found in Chaga as Mara (=seafe) 
mapguche hewa svikirya dumbunyi-fo. No. 59 is parallelled in Newwo jeomba fesura 
macha-fo. ‘A garment asked for (obtained by begging) does not satisfy one ”—cf. 
the Scottish saying, ‘‘ A gi’en morsel’s soon eaten:” Some farther Chaga examples 
are i— 

‘The hammer miseed the iron and struck the stone.” 

** The medicine of baboons is looking behind them.” 

** Do not say to the wild beast ‘Help me nurse my child.’” 

**'You provoke the driver-ants, and yet you have no fuel” (to liglit « fire for 
getting rid of them).—Ep. 
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in other dialects being often changed by the Basuto to r, and 
the noun requiring a vowel ending. How can these facts be 
explained ? As to the last, the identity of words is probably 
accidental. The Barimo are the spirits of the dead, Baalim 
are forms of the sun god. The meaning is thus not the same. 
Then Barimo is found only in a highly specialised dialect of 
the Bantu language, and before any certainty can be arrived 
at, it will be indispensable to know what the primitive form 
was, that is the form in use by the original conquering band. 

As for the numerous words with roots common to many 
languages, the only explanation that can be offered seems to 
be this. Taking the human species as of one origin, no matter 
where that origin may have been, there must have been a time, 
however remote, when all mankind, then a small community, 
used the same language. That language was probably very 
limited in words. Then a division of the people took place; 
when some migrated in one direction, some in another. Each 
section added new words to the old vocabulary to express new 
ideas, and each put the words together to form sentences in a 
different manner. Very soon there would be many distinct 
languages, varying from each other not only in the words used, 
but in grammatical construction. But is it not allowable to 
suppose that the original words common to mankind would 
be retained by all to express the same meanings, and that though 
modified and distorted, abraded in some instances, enlarged 
in others, many of these primitive words may have come down 
even to the present day in such a form that their identity can 
be recognised by, diligent observation? Is it not possible at 
least that when a Zulu or a Xosa says ngena and an Englishman 
says enter, the en in both instances is a relic of a far-off age, 
when a little group of human beings, perhaps in Southern 
Asia, perhaps in some land now buried beneath the ocean 
waves, could look around in every direction without seeing 
others of their kind, and could claim the whole world as their 
own ? 

Many of the proverbs in common use among all sections of 

e Bantu conveyed excellent practical lessons of prudence 
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and wisdom. The following are a few of those collected by 
the writer when residing with the Xosas, and they might be 
extended to fill many pages :— 

A brand burns him who stirs it up, equivalent to our English 
one Let sleeping dogs lie. 

Like the marriage feast of Mapasa, used to denote anything 
unusually grand. The marriage festivities of one of the 
ancients, Mapasa by name, are said to have been carried on 
for a whole year. 

Misfortune of soup made of shanks and feet, applied to any 
person who never does well, but is always getting into trouble. 
The kind of soup spoken of is very lightly esteemed. 

One fly does not provide for another, a saying of the indus- 
trious to the idle, meaning that each should work for himself 
as the flies do. 

Bakuba is far away, no person ever reached it. Bakuba 
is an ideal country. This proverb is used as a warning against 
undue ambition, or as advice to be content with that which 
is within reach. It is equivalent to our English saying It is 
no use building castles in the air. 

They have slaughtered at Kukwane, where much meat is 
obtainable. According to tradition, there was once a very rich 
chief who lived at Kukwane, and who entertained strangers 
more liberally than any who went before or who came after 
him. This proverb is used to such persons as ask too much 
from others, as if to say: It was only at Kukwane that such 
expectations were realised. 

It is not every one who is a son of Gaika. .Gaika was at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the most powerful chief 
west of the Kei. This proverb signifies that all are not equally 
fortunate. 

I rejoice that Kolomba’s mother is dead. The mother of 
Kolomba was, according to tradition, a very disagreeable person. 
This saying is used when anything that one dreads or dislikes 
has passed away. 

You will shed tears with one eye like a monkey. A warning 
used to deter any one from being led into a snare of any kind. 
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It ig said that when a monkey is caught in a trap he cries, 
but that tears come out of one eye only. 

It is the seed of the umya (a species of wild hemp). This 
saying is applied to any thing or person considered very beautiful. 
The seed referred to is like a small jet black bead. 

He is ripe inside, like a water-melon. Said of any one who 
has come to a resolution without yet expressing it. From its 
appearance it cannot be said with certainty whether a water- 
melon is ripe or not. 

You will find out what Hili of the Amambala experienced. 
This saying is applied as a warning to people to avoid doing 
wrong, lest the punishment of Hili overtake them. Hili, or 
Tikoloshe, is, according to the belief of the Xosas, a mischievous 
being who usually lives in the water, but who goes about as a 
human dwarf playing tricks upon people. He milks the cows 
when no one is watching them. He causes women to fall in love 
with him, for he is of a very amorous disposition towards the 
female sex. There are few Xosas even at the present day who 
doubt the existence of such a being. It is said that a long time 
ago there was a man of the Amambala who had good reason 
to suspect that his wife had fallen in love with Hili. He accord- 
ingly pretended to go upon a journey, but returned in the middle 
of the night and fastened his dogs at the door of his hut. He 
then went inside and kindled a fire, when, as he anticipated, 
he found Hili there. The man called his neighbours, who came 
with sticks and beat Hili till he was unable to move. They 
then tied him up in a bundle, fastened him to the back of the 
woman, and sent her away to wander wherever she liked. 

A spy for both. Said of a talebearer. 

The shield turned the wrong way. This saying is applied 
to any one who goes over from one party to another. It is a 
common expression for one who turns evidence against accomplices 
in crime. 

It is a cob stripped of grain in an ashpit. Said of a worthless 
character. 

You will prefer roasted meat. This saying is applied to 
any one who is boasting immoderately, as a warning that if he 
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does not take care he will get into trouble, when he will be glad 
to take whatever comes to hand. He will prefer roasted meat 
because it is easily cooked, and he will have neither time nor 
means to boil it. This saying is also used as a threat, as if one 
said, I will punish you thoroughly. 

Throats are all alike in swallowing. This proverb is used 
when one asks another for anything, and implies, if you do not 
give to me now, I will not give to you when I have anything 
that you would like a share of. 

The people who rescue and kill. This saying is applied to 
Europeans. It first arose from the heavy demands made by 
Lord Charles Somerset upon the Gaikas in return for English 
protection, but the Xosas maintain that we have acted up to the 
description ever since. It is sometimes put in this form, The 
people who protect with one hand and kill with the other. 

The coming of Nxele. This saying implies anything long 
expected, but which never occurs. Nxele (the lefthanded), or 
Makana, one of the most remarkable men that the Xosa tribe 
has produced, rose by his own merits from a ‘private station to 
be the leader of the Ndlambe clans in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. It was he who united them against the 
English when Lord Charles Somerset invaded their country with 
a view of compelling them to recognise a chief whom they 
detested. He led in person the attack upon Grahamstown, 
and only retreated after the flower of his forces was swept away. 
To obtain peace for his people, he voluntarily surrendered to the 
English troops, and was sent as a prisoner of state to Robben 
Island. In attempting to make his escape from the island in 
a boat, he was drowned. But the Xosas would not believe that 
Makana was dead, for they deemed him immortal. All through 
the wars of 1885, 1846-7, and 1851-2, they looked for his re- 
appearance to lead them to victory. In 1872 his personal 
ornaments were still in preservation at a kraal near King- 
Williamstown, but about that date the hope of his return was 
generally abandoned. 

He has drunk the juice of the flower of the wild aloe. Said 
of a dull, sleepy person. This juice when drunk has a 
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stupefying effect, and benumbs the limbs so as to make them 
powerless for a time. 

The walls have come into collision, said of any dispute 
between persons of consequence. 

A person who will not take advice gets knowledge when 
trouble overtakes him. 

You have cast away your own for that which you are not 
sure of, equivalent to the English proverb A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. 

He is a buck of an endless forest, a saying applied to a 
shiftless person, one who never continues long in any occu- 
pation. 

You are lighting a fire in the wind, said to any one who 
favours strangers in preference to relatives, or to their dis- 
advantage. 

There is no beast that does not roar in its den, meaning 
that a man recognises no superior in his own establishment. 
Equivalent to Every cock crows on his own dunghill. 

A dog of the wind, a saying applied to any one who has no 
settled plan of living. 

I, the adhesive grass, will stick fast to you. This proverb 
is used as a warning to any one to avoid a bad habit or an 
unworthy companion that cannot easily be got rid of. 

The sun never sets without fresh news. 

They are people of experience who do not sleep at a strange 
place, said in praise of one who is smart in going a message, or 
who performs any duty at a distance quickly. 

The land is dead, a saying which implies that war has 
commenced. 

One does not become great by claiming greatness, used 
to incite any one to the performance of noble deeds. It means 
that a man’s actions, not his talk and boasting, are what people 
judge of his greatness by. 

The wonderful and the impossible have come into collision. 
A saying applied to any intricate question. 

The mist and the sun are together. A saying denoting a 
very great number. 
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It is the foot of a baboon. A saying denoting a treacherous 
person. 

We shall hear, we are on the side towards which the wind 
blows. This saying denotes; we shall soon know all that is 
going on. 

He has gone in pursuit of the (fabulous) birds of the sea. 
A saying applied to one whose ambitious aspirations are not 
likely to be realised. 

They prevent us from getting red clay from the pit, and 
they do not use it. This saying is used of Europeans, to denote 
that they act as the dog in the manger towards the Xosas. It 
has unfortunately become a very common expression. 

You drink out of the old cup. The indebe is a drinking 
vessel made of rushes. The saying is used to a wealthy man, 
and means, you use a vessel handed down to you from your 
ancestors. 

You are creeping on your knees to the fireplace. This 
saying is used as a warning to any one who is following a 
course that must lead to ruin. It is as if one said, you are 
like an infant crawling towards the fire-circle, who is sure to get 
burnt. 

To skin a mouse. A saying which implies to do anything 
secretly. A mouse can be skinned without any one seeing it, 
but an ox can not. 

It has stuck fast by one of the front legs. This saying is 
used when one has committed oneself to any matter of import- 
ance. An animal cannot extricate itself easily when fast by one 
of its front legs. 

One who eats the remains of a meal without first obtaining 
permission. This saying is used of an uncalled-for expression of 
opinion. 

You disturb monkeys on their way to drink. This saying 
is used to express uncalled-for interference. 

It dies and rises like the moon. Said of any question that 
springs up again after it is supposed to be settled. 

There is no wormwood that comes into flower and does 
not wither. A proverb descriptive of the life of man. 
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The foot has no nose. This proverb is an exhortation to be 
hospitable. It is as if one said, give food to the traveller, because 
when you are on a journey your foot will not be able to smell 
out and avoid a man whom you have turned from your door, 
but to your shame it may carry you to his. 

You have exposed yourself. This saying is applied as a 
warning not to give anything to an importunate person, as he 
would very likely be encouraged thereby to continue asking for 
more. 

The crab has stuck fast between the stones at the entrance 
of its hole. Said of any one who is involved in difficulties of his 
own creation, or of one who raises an argument and is beaten in it. 

He has fastened a dog to a shrub. This saying is used to 
denote a very greedy person, one who is so greedy as to fasten 
his dog to a shrub that the animal may not beg for food while 
he is eating. The shrub denoted is the very common one that 
is covered with yellow flowers at midsummer. 

Guluwe’s two of yesterday. This is a saying of any one who 
goes away promising to return, and does not do so. It had 
its origin in an event which happened six generations back. 
Guluwe was a hunter of great renown, who crossed the Kei with 
Khakhabay, the great-grandfather of the late Sandile. No man 
was ever so skilful and successful in the pursuit of game as he. 
But when Khakhébay took possession of the Amatola moun- 
tains, which he purchased from the Hottentot chieftainess Hoho, 
he found them infested by great numbers of Bushmen. One 
day Guluwe, who had two young men with him, killed an eland, 
but while he was still shouting his cry of triumph: ‘“ Tsi! ha! 
ha! ha! ha! the weapons of Khakhébay!’’ he was surprised 
by a number of these inhuman abatwa. They said: ‘‘ Look 
at the sun for the last time, you shall kill no more of our game.” 
Guluwe offered them a large quantity of dacha for his ransom. 
One of the abatwa was unwilling to spare him, but all the rest 
agreed. They kept him with them while he pretended to send 
the two young men for the dacha, but privately he told them 
not to return. The Bushmen then commenced to eat the eland. 
They ate that day, and all that night, never ceasing to watch 
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Guluwe. The next morning they asked him when the young 
men would be back with the dacha, and he replied that he did 
not expect them before sunset. The abatwa, gorged with meat, 
then lay down to sleep, all except the one who advised that 
Guluwe should not be spared. That one watched a little while 
longer, but at length he too was overcome by drowsiness. 
Guluwe then with his assagai put one after another to death, 
until, forgetting himself, he shouted his cry: ‘“‘Tsi! ha! ha! 
ha! ha! Izikali zika Rarabe!” This awakened the Bush- 
man who had advised that he should be killed; he now 
sprang to his feet and escaped, calling out as he ran with the 
speed of the wind: “I said this Guluwe of the Khakhébays 
should be destroyed; you who are dead have perished through 
not following my advice.” 

Of poetry the Bantu had a fairly rich store, but there was 
nothing particularly grand in it. It was chanted by men on 
special occasions, and consisted chiefly of adulation of chiefs, 
deeds of war, and actions of animals. Thus a favourite ox might 
have a chant in its praise. The war chants, in certain parts of 
which the whole of the men present joined, were certainly im- 
pressive, but those in ordinary use were monotonous and dis- 
agreeable to a Kuropean ear. All were distinguished by a note 
of sadness. These people, though their voices were rich and 
melodious, had no conception of such vocal music as we are 
accustomed to: they had neither rhymic hymn, nor song, nor 
glee. Their musical instruments were of the rudest kind, mostly 
calculated to make noise rather than melody, those in ordinary 
use being capable of producing only a monotonous thrumming 
sound. The best consisted merely of pieces of wood or iron for 
keys, with calabashes attached to them, arranged on stretched 
strings, and struck with a small round-headed cane, or of thin 
iron keys fastened over a gourd or hollow block of wood, and 
touched by the hand. Of these there were several kinds, but 
all were constructed on the same principle. 

The description given in the preceding pages is that of the 
Bantu in general south of the Zambesi when Europeans first 
became acquainted with them at the beginning of the sixteenth 
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not deceive our children. And your voice must be different from 
ours for the same reason. Men shall milk me, but not you. Your 
grass shall be the wild grass, but mine the pastures of men. You 
shall remain in the wilds, but I shall go to the villages and become 
a source of strife to men.’ 

And it is quite true what the cow said, for if there were no cattle 
there would be no war. For no one wants to fight about buffaloes. 


12. THE POWER OF THE AXE 


Said the axe, ‘Everything is my food: I eat trees and they fall: 
I fight with men and they die: Man boasts that he cultivates the 
land: but I tell him “ You will die, but I shall live on”, 

Said the fire to the axe, ‘I can burn down large trees and utterly 
consume them, but you cannot.’ 

‘ True,’ said the axe, ‘ but I cunningly fashion things: I build houses: 
your work is destructive, mine is constructive.’ 

Said the fire, ‘ But without me, man cannot cook his food.’ 

‘True,’ said the axe, ‘but if I did not make him kraals his cattle 
would all be lost, and what good could there be in the world for him 
then ?’ 


RIDDLES 


When a man wishes to propound a riddle, he exclaims Z%angoi / 
The man who is prepared to guess replies Zia/ The riddle is then 
propounded, and if the answer is wrong the propounder says 
Donguch !* 

z Nyelnyel ma-ke-lany. 
Unstable so-it-may-not-be-climbed. 

What is the unstable thing (which is strong) but which cannot be 

climbed ? 


Answer. Sirim-nyon. 
A chain. 
2. O-wund-oi-a’ sogho’. 
I-wash-in-I a-horn-cup. 


When may I be said to be washing myself in a cup made of 
a goat’s horn ? 
1 Tiungoi=riddle, Tia I do not know, but it sounds like an imperative, 


meaning possibly ‘propound!’ Donguch appears to be an old word for 
a ‘hiccough’, but it is uncommonly like the Nandi tongoch, ‘a riddle.’ 


a 
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Answer. Tul. 
A-white-ant’s-hill. 
When I am taking ants out of an ant-hill. 
| These hills, often ten feet high, are hollow, and not unlike a horn. 
From them the Suk collect the termites for food. | 


3. Rel-e’ ti’-chu lopai pirir kirokit. 
White cows-my all red bull. 
Answer. Kelat ngo figaliep. 
Teeth and tongue. 
4. Ka-terer-an or 


I-lingered-I (on) the-road. 
Answer. Arawa’. 
The-moon. 
5. Ko-choit-a’ sirim-nyon kowo~ kiau. 
I-threw-I a-chain it-went (to-the-) open-plain. 
I threw away a chain and it went far into the open plain. 


Answer. Or ny 0-wet-ei. 
The-road which-I-shall-take. 


[If one throws out a long chain, the curves it takes are not unlike 
a winding native path before one. | 


6. Ka-rat kwoaiig. 
He-has strung-his-bow. 
Answer. Kuntopal. 
Rainbow. 
7. Ko-wuit-a’ minyon to chep-toya.. 


I-stretched-out-I —_ the-skin of a-dark-coloured-ox. 
Answer. Yim. 
Clear (dark blue) sky 
8. Ko-lit-a’ figefig ke-pirir met. 
I-entered-I _a-salt-lick it-became-red my-head. 


Answer. Terema. 
Bleeding-arrow. 
[An arrow is shot into the neck-veins of the ox so as to draw its 
blood without killing it. The neck of the ox is the salt-lick. ] 
9. Ki-meriensi-o°. 
They-stood-in-threatening-attitude. 
Answer. Nekergh-is. 
Cooking-pot-stones. 
| Three stones are placed in a triangle. They face one another but 
‘do not fight’. The cooking-pot is rested upon them. | 
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them collect a hundred pots full of tears to act as water for 
the work, because the charcoal from wood and the ordinary 
water from wells are of no use for forging a man.” The King 
agreed to the request and gave the order to all the people to 
shave their heads and burn the hair into charcoal, and to 
collect all the tears. When they had all shaved their heads 
and burnt their hair, there was not nearly one load of char- 
coal, and when they had collected all the tears there were not 
two pots full of water. When the King saw the results of his 
endeavours he sent for the smith Walukaga, and said to him: 
“Don't trouble to make the man, because I am unable to get 
the charcoal or the tears for the water.” Walukaga knelt 
down and thanked the King; he then added, “ My Lord, it 
was because I knew you would be unable to get the hair for 
charcoal and the tears for the water that I asked for them; 
you had asked me to do animpossible thing.” All the people 
present laughed and said: “ Walukaga speaks the truth.” 


PROVERBS 


Bya kuno tasenguka, agoba abaya. 

A grumbler does not leave his master, he only stops others 
from coming to serve him. 

Kyakula ndaba, enyanja eta muvubi. 

The man who grows up by the sea is drowned at last. 

Oguli omwa muno legugoba ngo. 

The stick which is at your friend’s house will not drive away 
the leopard. 

(A stick at a distance is of no use in an emergency.) 

Akunonya amewola takunonya masasula, 

A borrower only seeks you in order that he may borrow, 
and not to repay you. 

Lubare mbera ngotadeko nembiro. 

The god (Ludare) helps you when you put forth your running 
powers, 

Atamanya naku akustyosa mulyango. 

He who has not suffered does not know how to pity. 

Akurse enkya, omutse egulo, 
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Ife who passes you in the morning, you will pass him in 
the evening. 

Banange bangt nga tonagwa wabt. 

You have many friends as long as you are prosperous (not 
fallen into disgrace). 

Namakabirye afa enjala. 

He who has two places where he secks his food is likely to 
die from hunger (because at each home the wife will expect 
him to go to the other for his food and so will not cook for 
him). 

Atamanya mpewo ye magombe. 

He who does not know the cold of the other world. 

The grave and the next world are thought to be very cold, 
and in consequence the people place numbers of barkcloths 
for the ghost in the grave, and cover it again, when the earth 
is filled in, with thatch or plantain leaves to keep off the cold. 
In like manner, a person who does not understand the amount 
of work some task entails will send too few workmen to do it, 
or when he does not understand the value of a thing will send 
too small a sum to purchase it, like the man who only puts a 
little thatch on the grave. 

Emwanyt gyewasiga tebemu mulawa. 

The coffee-berry you plant has no outward sign of decay. 
Outside it looks sound, but inside it may be rotten. So a 
person may scem to be a true friend, but has no real regard 
for you. 

Endesi ziba nyingt negyomba., 

Many bells on the legs make a loud sound. Many people 
make short work of a task. 

Balubulisa mabasi, nga bult ku mudo lugaya. 

The thin cow goes on eating the grass while they are asking 
for the axe to kill it. That is, a sick cow goes on eating even 
when preparations are being made to kill it, quite regardless 
of the danger of death. A careless man who does not heed a 
warning is like such a cow. 

Kauselewo egoye, omuwabuta yalisalirawo Bubrro, 

Let me cut the difficult knot, as the wizard did at Bubiro. 

There was a chicf whose son was said to have been killed 
by witchcraft. A man was caught and accused ; he, however, 
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denied the deed and was put to the poison ordeal. Every- 
one was so sure he was the culprit that a fire was made ready 
to burn him after the trial. When the poison was brought to 
him he refused to drink it and said: “Let me settle the 
point,” which he did by jumping into the lake and was 
drowned. 

Enyumba kisaka. 

The 4isaka house. The &csaka is a thicket in the forest 
which, like an ordinary house, conceals what is in it, and the 
passer-by does not know that an animal hides in it until he has 
passed and the animal has sprung upon him. Some people 
look all right outwardly, but are waiting their opportunity to 
catch the unwary. 

Onjagala lususuto lwebagala mulekwa mulumbe. 

You appear and pretend to like me, as the orphan child 
is loved while still mourning for its father. 

People come to pity the child and speak sympathetically to 
it while there is hope of getting some of the things left by 
the deceased, but when they have got all they can, they forget 
the child. 

Najukiranga nenseka, ngasigwe bakigambye. 

When I remember it I laugh, because it is not I who am 
concerned. 

We can laugh at some calamity which happens to another, 
but if it were our own, it would be no laughing matter. 

Gwekitaliride nyina, nti kabukya. 

When it is not your mother who is in danger of being eaten 
by the wild animal, the matter can wait until the morrow. 
When it is some evil happening to someone not related to 
us we can leave the matter until to-morrow, and not be ina 
hurry. 

Sebuko bunafa. 

When relationship is not dead. 

When a man loves his-wife, and they are happy together, 
he also loves to see her relations, and is glad to welcome them 
as visitors; he entertains them, giving them his best. When 
there is no love between husband and wife, the husband does 
not want to see his wife’s relations, nor to have the expense of 
entertaining them. 
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Lumbe musolo, 

Death is like a wild animal. 

Whenever death finds a person it kills him. 

Tuli bange tanuna mulirye. 

We are many, and he does not derive the strength from his 
fetich. 

It is the custom for the warrior to put his fetich to his lips 
before going into battle, and draw in a long breath from it so 
as to drink in its strength and be nerved and secure against 
the foe. Ina large army a warrior is apt to neglect this pre- 
caution and trust to the numerical strength of force, so that 
he is killed in the battle. 

Ktrimulala, Omusigire teyegulira ngabo. 

When there is peace in the country the bailiff does not buy 
a shield. 

The bailiff trusts to the continuance of peace, and taking no 
precautions against war, is caught unprepared. 

Kisesengere, kita wamputu. 

The insect Azsesengere kills the person who neglects the 
warning. 

The insect makes a noise by night if there is any person or 
any animal about, so that when a person hears it he knows 
there is danger and can take another path; he thus escapes 
the trap or the wild animal, whereas if he neglects the warning 
and goes on, he will, in all probability, be caught and killed. 

Nsambu yewala. 

The maize garden is at a distance. 

Maize is a food easily cooked in an emergency, for an 
unexpected visitor, and therefore the garden in which it is 
grown should be near at hand. If it is at a distance, and the 
visitor has to wait until the hostess fetches the food and cooks 
it, its value is lost ; it is as if a person said: “I would like to 
help you, but my goods are elsewhere ; I cannot do so now.” 

dlgya amangt yagamanya kyegedira, 

He who has many fetiches knows the use of the taboos of 
cach, 

The owner knows that certain fetiches must not be touched 
after he has eaten certain foods, and each must be used for 
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some particular purpose. In like manner, the person who has 
to do with many people soon learns to discern their peculiari- 
ties and knows to whom to apply and whom to avoid in any 
emergency. 

Agyaerya namere teyekanya bagenyt. 

He who obtains his food through the medium of the fetiches 
he possesses must not be angry because he has many visitors 
to help him eat it. Through his skill in obtaining the right 
fetiches he has secured a plentiful supply of food, and so 
numbers of people visit him because of the good food and the 
abundance of it. 

Tabalamule. 

He does not separate them. 

The man who, seeing people at strife, urges them on to 
fight that he may enjoy the fun, is no peacemaker. 

Omulungi ye mwanyina abagnt. 

The beautiful woman is the sister of many. 

That is a good-looking woman has many admirers, who 
claim to be related to her in order to be able to visit her and 
make love to her. 

Abontu magoma gavuga aliwo. 

The drum beats for the office, and not for the person who 
holds it. People are attracted by honour and office more 
than by the person who holds it. 

Abonabona nomulwade. 

He who suffers with the sick person. 

The person who takes trouble, nurses, and toils for the 
sufferer, is not always the person who succeeds him. 

Eka tefa etusa mugenyt. 

No one dies in the house when the stranger arrives. 

When a man is beating his wife and a stranger arrives, he is 
able to stop him before he kills her. Or when a man is very 
ill and the medicine-man arrives, he helps the sick person and 
averts inevitable death. 

Omubi tavawo. 

The despised person is ever present. 

Kitunda kya muwogo. 

A branch of the casava tree. 
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Branches of this tree when thrown aside readily take root, 
and grow and yield fruit ; in the same way a despised person 
often brings glory to the nation. 

Meme Katale. 

The heart is a market-place. 

A person goes in and looks round the market for what 
he wants to buy ; so each heart chooses the things it likes 
best. | 

Okukula ke dabuto nga tungulu. 

The fruit of the t«gulu becomes red when ripe, and is like 
the flower it first produced. A comparison between childhood 
and second childhood. 

Kagwa ensonyt nga mwana aba nytna. 

Covered with shame like a child who has stolen from its 
mother. 

wakujujuba takwasa mutego. 

He who takes by force is not able to trap. 

Gentleness and not force arrives at truth. 

Kabaka nyanja. 

The King is the lake. 

The lake does not differentiate ; it drowns the fisherman who 
is always about it, and the occasional traveller. So the King 
makes no difference in those he taxes; all have to pay. 

Okusekera mukikonde nga asikide omugaga. 

To laugh in the hand like the person who has become heir 
to a wealthy person. 

The heir of a wealthy person when he goes to take 
possession of the property has to put on a grave air as though 
he were sorry for the dead, and must cover his mouth with his 
hand if he feels inclined to smile. So a person expressing 
sympathy with another’s calamity, when in reality he is glad 
at what has happened, is like the person laughing behind his 
hand. 

Amagest gakuwedeko okubongota nga toneyaltra. 

Sense has left you like a person who nods in sleep, before 
he has spread his mat to sleep upon. 

A person who begins some expensive work and has not 
reckoned whether he has the means to finish it, is like a person 
going to sleep befure he has made his bed. 
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Banange Banjagala nga tanagwa wabi. 

I had numbers of friends before calamity befell me. 

Ekibi tekibula musomoiz. 

Risk is never absent from those who seek wealth. 

Busa bwa mbogo. 

A pellet of buffalo dung. 

Dry on the surface, wet and filthy underneath. 

An insincere friend makes a fair outside appearance, but at 
heart wishes you evil. 

Omusu muzade. 

The rat with young. 

An old person who has sons can always avoid punishment 
for undone work, because he can get one or other of his sons 
to do it for him ; so the rat with young, when the dogs attack 
it, escapes while they stop to catch the young ones. 

Ekyalo ekitalimu busikwastkwa. 

A garden without young trees. 

Such a garden will soon come to an end, because the other 
trees will grow up, yield fruit and die. Children are the true 
wealth of a country. 

Nanyini kabya tayasa abumbirira. 

The owner of the pot does not kill the potter. 

A person only destroys what hecan replace. 

Amazi amatono. 

A little water. : 

Where the cattle are short of water the herdsmen allow the 
cows with calves to drink first because they are most valuable. 
So a man with a few possessions chooses to whom he will give 
them and does not allow everyone to take as he likes. 

Bakuba emyalt. 

They break unbaked pots. 

As an owner can break unbaked pots provided he has the 
the potter to make fresh ones for him, so an extravagant 
person can waste his substance provided he has wealth. 

Olusala ekyat. 

He who cuts the plantain fibre. 

The man who cuts the plantain fibre from the tree trunk 
scatters the small ants that have built there. So when a 
wealthy person dies his dependants are scattered. 
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On the Backwaters of the Nile 


lead you astray on a perplexing point of grammar 
it is, to say the least, annoying. 

The best-fitting key to native idiom and thought 
and the clearest mirror of native custom is to be 
found in the proverbs so numerous in some African 
dialects. They form at the same time a fascinating 
subject of study, if a somewhat difficult one. The 
proverbs of the Banyoro, for instance, are just as 
elliptical as our own English ones, and consequently 
just as hard to understand, even after much ex- 
planation. Add to this characteristic the difference 
in the point of view and the references to native 
custom implied, and the obscurity of many proverbs 
will at once be obvious. I once thought that I 
had got hold of one that would conveniently enforce 
a moral lesson, and wrote down in my note-book 
the proverb as follows: “If I eat what is my 
mother’s, that is theft.”” However, I subsequently 
discovered that there should be a note of interroga- 
tion, “is that theft?’ which completely upset the 
Christian application of the proverb. Many of 
the proverbs are exact equivalents of well-known 
English saws, but of course in terms of native life 
and environment. If you want to warn the hesitator 
you do not say, ‘‘ Between two stools you come to 
the ground,” but “ He who hunts two (rats) gets 
left.” Cats being a foreign importation there is 
no ‘‘ When the cat’s away the mice will play,” but 
you may say, ‘‘-When the master is absent, the frogs 
climb up the house,” this not being a difficult feat 
in the case of the beehive-shaped hut of Bunyoro. 


Or again, the same idea may, be expressed 
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in the reverse way as in “ Slowly, slowly got the 
snail to the well” for ‘‘ More haste less speed.” 
A version of “A burnt child fears the fire’’ is 
seen in ‘‘ He who is bitten by a snake fears a 
lizard,” the Lunyoro distinctly scoring in point of 
emphasis. Sometimes there is no doubt about the 
applicability to Scriptural truths; ‘‘ Be sure your 
sin will find you out,” is well enforced by “ If 
you burn a house can you conceal the smoke?” 
while the lesson of the mote and the beam has 
its counterpart in ‘“‘ Hush your friend’s baby, when 
your’s is asleep.”’ 

The most interesting of the proverbs, if the most 
difficult to appreciate, are those involving refer- 
ence to native customs. I well remember the long 
quest after the point of a proverb which finds its 
English equivalent in ‘“‘ One swallow does not make 
a summer.” The words run, ‘“ Oruswa ruti Paru 
ngu Bunyata orame?’’ ‘This takes the palm for 
ellipsis, the full sense being, ‘‘ When the first white- 
ant makes a whirring do you say ‘ Goodbye, dry- 
bread?’’’ To understand this one must first recall 
the composition of the regular meals partaken of 
by the Banyoro. They consist of millet porridge 
or boiled sweet potatoes, with some concoction of 
boiled herbs, meat, grasshoppers, or white ants as 
a relish, according to the season. All things edible 
are divided into two classes, mere food and relishes. 
The one thing to be avoided is to have to eat, as 
we should say, dry bread, that is either millet or 
potatoes without any relish. Now. we come to the 
white-ants or termites; at the commencement of 
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each rainy season the superfluous males or drones 
in each hill fly out from the nests below, and are 
consumed in vast quantities by birds, monkeys, 
lizards, and not least, by the people themselves. 
These last catch the insects by erecting a rough 
booth over the hill, and digging a hole in the 
ground in front of which a fire is kindled. The 
hunter then squats down in front of the fire and 
keeps up a perpetual tapping on an upturned 
gourd, whereupon out swarm the drone termites, 
choke in the smoke and fall into the hole. I once 
saw some men with several gallons of these exswa 
which they were preparing for sale by boiling them 
and removing the wings. Now at length we are 
ready to explain our proverb. One does not 
chuckle over the supply of relish for one’s millet 
as soon as the first ant flies; you wait till the 
real swarm begins, or “A strawberry blossom will 
not sweeten dry bread.” 

Much less complicated is the reference in ‘‘ The 
visitor who has not slept in the house catches the 
cows that have been already bled.” This refers 
to the custom among the cow-herds of bleeding 
the cows in the neck in order to obtain blood for 
drinking, of which they are very fond. I remember 
this proverb being quoted to a boy, a stranger, 
who brought my chair back from church one 
Sunday, morning, and put it in the wrong room 
in the house, not knowing the proper arrangement 
of the furniture. The average native is a most 
unobservant person of natural objects unless they, 
are edible, but an occasional proverb shows that 
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some at least of his ancestors took an interest in 
even ‘“useless’”’ creatures. There is a rather pretty, 
proverb based on the habits of a creeping thing 
known to science, I believe, as the caddis-worm. 
This little creature builds for itself a tiny log-hut, 
by weaving into its cocoon morsels of stick, with 
the result that it appears to have been carefully 
wrapped up in a sort of cylindrical splint, the whole 
affair being not more than half an inch long. This 
insect is called Akasenyanku, or “ Little firewood 
collector,” and its habitat forms the basis of the 
proverb “ Misfortune never knocks at the door ; 
little firewood collector and his house.” That 1s 
to say, when I go from home I will carry all my 
belongings with me, like the insect, so that they 
may not be stolen. 

The African dog is anything but a handsome 
animal, but it is a familiar figure and provides 
material for proverbs, owing to its habit of sleeping 
in the ashes of the fire for the sake of the warmth. 
One saying points much the same moral as the 
Akasenyanku, viz., the unexpectedness of misfor- 
tune. “‘Ebimu bifa ntamanyire; embwa ehya 
omukira” (“ Ul-luck creeps like the fire on a 
dog’s tail ’’). 

Illustrations are also provided by proverbs of 
the (to us) strange point of view of people like the 
Banyoro, and of their type of thought and 
character. An entirely niggardly spirit is evidently 
contemplated as the normal attitude of mind in the 
saying, “ Atagende aboha ntanda yabyenju,” of 
which a free rendering is, ‘““ Goodbye; have some 
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sweets [ bananas | for the journey?” The idea is that 
if your friend is not going to accompany you on 
the road, he ties up for you merely ripe bananas 
which will quickly be finished or spoil, instead of 
a good supply of millet-flour or a bundle of 
potatoes, which can be drawn upon from time 
to time. 

The unambitious, wearily fatalistic habit of mind 
of the majority of Banyoro women, is exhibited by 
the saying, ““ Nukwo mbamanyire; azika nibarora,” 
‘““* The old story!’ and she orders the coffin.” The 
poor creature has had so many children, and they 
have all died, that she no longer troubles to try 
and get them well, but makes preparation for the 
funeral as soon as one is taken ill. This also 
throws a lurid light on the terrible infant mortality 
which is so sad a feature of African life. 

The clear insight given by such sayings into 
native custom is invaluable when disputes have to 
be settled, and the pioneer missionary is sure to 
have a good deal of this work to do in his effort 
to gain the confidence of the people in districts 
where European justice is not yet known. In the 
Gan’ country quite a lot of time was consumed in 
trying to adjust various cases or in noting parti- 
culars to be handed in at the Government courts. 
Though the Gan’ themselves have no proverbs that 
I could discover, yet the similarity of all native 
habits of thought makes Bunyoro proverbs applic- 
able to circumstances in the other district. There 
is a saying among the Banyoro to the effect that 


‘If disgrace falls on your mother it falls on your 
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father’s wife’; the meaning is that one wife of 
a man gets implicated in the fault of her fellow 
wife. This saying was exemplified in one of the 
most confusing cases I ever remember hearing. 
A certain man X had two wives, Y and Z; one 
harvest-time when all were in the fields together, 
Y cooked a mess of semsem with poison in it, and 
gave it to a young man against whom she had 
a grudge. The young man not being near his 
home, his relatives were unable to avenge his death 
at once, but on discovering the identity of the 
culprit, proceeded to take measures to exact 
recompense. The feud made slow progress, and 
in course of time X died, and his two wives re- 
turned to their old homes. Y’s home was far away 
in another district, but the father of Z lived not 
many miles from our station and from the murdered 
youth’s relatives, chief of whom was a man Q. 
This man was still thirsting for vengeance, and 
got up a raid on Z’s father; he collected a large 
party of friends and seized a lot of cattle, carrying 
them off to his own village. Smarting under this 
manifest injustice, Z’s father came along to me to 
appeal for help; I wrote down details of the case 
for the information of the nearest Government 
official, who tried the case and awarded Q a good 
term of imprisonment, while the cows were all 
returned. The confusing point in this case was 
the fact that Q’s name was Otor and Y’s name 
was Ator, so that the very closest attention was 
necessary to follow the details. 

But to return to our proverbs; some are the 
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concisely put moral of a fable or folk-tale, and 
much again may be learnt from these tales both 
of custom and speech. 

“Too much confidence lost the frog his tail,” 
is a warning which does not exhibit native character 
in a very flattering light, and the origin of the 
proverb is a tale that the grandmother of all frogs 
was giving out the tails, and one youngster said to 
himself, “It'll be all right, granny is sure to keep 
me one; I'll go in the morning.’ But when he 
went in the morning the tails were all gone, whence 
comes the race of tailless frogs that we see to-day. 
The saying is now quoted to warn all and sundry 
that it is wiser to reckon a man to be a rogue 
till you have proved him to be an honest fellow. 

Many of the fables are of great Jength, and bear 
a strong resemblance to the tales of Uncle Remus 
which are now so well known, Wakame the rabbit 
being in the majority of cases the clever one among 
the animals. One of the shorter tales runs as 
follows :— 


Dramatis Persona 
Wakame = The rabbit 
Warugo = The leopard 
Wanjoju = The elephant 
Wambogo = The buffalo 
Wamusu = The edible rat 
Wampisi = The hyzna 


One day Wakame was walking along driving 
before him his ox, when he came to a place where 
all the animals were gathered together. As he 


-could not get by, he announced that he would 
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xvi. RIDDLES. 
106. Riddles. 


Adtk génd liyt: mdr éfin. 

nin guwd néné Bk : tdté kal. 
nemet kt ret gen fa gute: tuné dean. 
Ajwigo lan war, ¢ yawo: yiep dean. 


Anor-nor kémg wen Fashodo: dléyd. 


Fwot, fa fyél: bal. 

A rik a rik, fera mani: tedét. 
Akur jon den: chigo. 

af tok ria tyek okgdo: To dan. 
dik 0b89d kwdté négé: gytno. 
Aduk chér yi fwddo: dtgk. 

Nejék gwoti fer: digi. 

Nwoli yar teno chdgd toke bur: yit. 
nemei doge lan fén: Ordm. 

Adale jwgk yige lan fér: tau. 


Agar agar, yat win: lek. 


Wit fer, korg fa tor: andng. 


WESTERMANN, The Shilluk People. 


The gray one is going under a pond: Loaf 
of bread, which is put into the fireplace. 
my necklace is seen beyond the river: The 
unbarked, white fence sticks. 

Brothers who never hurt each other: The 
two horns of a cow. 

which sorcerer spends the whole night in 
swinging?: The tail of the cow. 

Anor-nor visits his father (the king) at 
Fashoda: The grass called aleyo, which is 
used in making ropes. When taxes, cows 
etc., are brought to the king at F., the rope 
with which the things are bound, gets to F. 
It is beaten, yet is does not ease: The drum. 
(Dinka-language, except the last word.) 
white pigeons: Bleached bones. 


The gray one who is spotted is driving her 
little ones: The hen. 

The gray one is running towards the fields: 
The mist. 

The black-white cow is making white the 
earth: The moon. 

Little children stand continually at the side 
of the heaps of ashes: The ears of man. 
Two brothers, their mouth is turned down: 
The nose. 

The calabash of God which is turned down- 
ward: The fruit of the heglig-tree. 

A long row of trees full of white birds: The 
teeth. Along the rivers one sees frequently 
trees which are literally covered with snow- 
white birds. 

Thrown on the ground, yet not broken: 


Mucus from the nose. 
16 
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(Se Ne EA ERNST ET TENG EE 
Tetel pote rate: chul dan. 
Yen lon kf yén lon: wan dan. It is on this side and on the other side: The 
eye of man. 
Ya wéli yt keti ken? fépd dan. I am travelling, where are you going?: The 
shadow of man. 

W4 dagd, ¢ ba két: bur. We remove, he does not go: Tho ashes. If 
people leave a home-stead, the ashes remain 
behind. 

A rigi rik pere mani: Tedet.' 


* Some of the riddles have not been translated, their meaning being obscene, some have for this 
reason been omitted altogether. 
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own! I have already quoted some examples of riddles in my 
first volume, and the obscurity of these sayings has been suf- 
ficiently obvious. Without special explanation it would be 
difficult indeed to discover their meaning. 


I. Proverbial sayings. 


As regards proverbs, the Ba-Ronga possess a few which con- 
tain one single proposition, as for example : 


1) Mumiti wa nhengele a dumba nkolo wa kwe. 
He who swallows a large stone has confidence in the size of his throat. 


This might be said in any country and will be recognised, at 
once, as applying to bumptious and pretentious folk ! 


2) U nga hlaule matjhuna ya mhangela. 
One must not choose the male of the guinea-fowl. 


Guinea fowls are all alike, male and female. So do not pojnt 
to one and say: ‘* This is a male.” You would be liable 
make a mistake, and to be made fun of ! This proverb is said 
to a young husband who might be tempted to prepare the ntehe 
before the birth of his child, which is taboo. (I. p. 44). Com- 
pare this with the proverb: Don’t count your chickens before 
they are hatched. . 


3) Tinhlange ta le ntjhaku ti tibyiwa hi mutlhabi. 
The tattooing marks made on the back are known by the tattooer (not 
by the tattooed !). 


You do not know what may happen when you have turned 
your back. This warning was given by one of the Church 
elders, of Lourengo Marques, to a missionary who was leaving 
on furlough ! 


4) Matimba ya ngwenya i mati. 
The strength of the crocodile is water.. 


When you are in your own domain you can succeed; do not 
try to fight outside it. You would be like “a fish out ot water ”. 


5) U nga nwe mati, u seletela nhlobo ; mundjuku u ta nwa kwini? 
Do not close the well after having drunk. Where would you drink 
to-morrow ? 


Here the sense is at once apparent. 


6) Mbuti ya shihaha a yi belekeli ntlhambin. 
A good goat does not bring forth in the midst of the flock. 


I heard this proverb in one of our Synods. One of the 
Native members wanted to exhort his co-delegates to abstain 
from giving their advice, and voting precipitately on a certain 
subject : let us rather go outside, discuss amongst ourselves, 
and when we have come to an understanding we shall come 
back and vote as one man ! 

This last example shows how such proverbs are used... They 
sometimes are quoted in a low voice, so as to be heard only by 
those whom it is desired to warn. It is an instance of the 
phamba just referred to. . 

Compare also the proverb quoted (p. 22) in connection with 
tilling the fields : 


Do not look at the weeds and think: Now! I have tilled a large 
field ! 


Be not satisfied by mere external appearances! Weeds may 
be plentiful, yet the field be small ! 

, Hundreds of such sayings might be collected, (1) though I do 
not think they are so extensively used as, for instance, in the 
Suto tribe, where M. Jacottet told me he collected one thousand 
of them. The Thonga replace them by riddles, which seem to 
be more developed amongst this people than in the neighbour- 
ing tribes.: 


(1) We might also consider as proverbs, and include under this heading, 
the figurative terminology used to express the principles of right and justice, 
which are, a$ it were, a first codification of the common law, and to which I 
have previously referred — as for instance the curious sentence: A cow 
which, has calved is not used for paying a debt. (I. p. 215). 
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I have already described (I. p. 319) the part riddles play in 
the games of the Thonga village. The riddle, mhumbana, con- 
sists first in guessing where the charcoal piece is hidden, and then 
it is merely a matter of guess work. But it may have a more 
literary character, when it consists in a more or less witty ques- 
tion which requires a given reply. The answer, here, is in 
one word ; so these riddles may be called riddles in one sentence. 


Leshi u nga khandjiyiki nsinya ya shone, n’shini ?— Hi ndjulu. 

What is the thing up the trunk of which one cannot climb? It is the 
juncus. 

Leshi nhaka nenge wa shone u nga rwali hi ku bindja u ya tlhasa 
shilungwin, n’shini ? — Hi nsuna. 

What is the animal whose leg is so heavy that you could not carry it 
to Lourengo Marques ? — ‘The mosquito (which is so very light !) 

Leshi shi nga heta hubo ya ka Machakene, shi ndjundja, shi kwala 
hubyen ?— Hi nhwala ! 

What is it that is all over the square at Machakene, that creeps and 
crawls about on it ? It is the louse ! 


This is a malicious one! The village of Machakene, for- 
merly in the immediate vicinity of Lourengco Marques, where 
the fashionable European quarter is now situated, was the place 
where men, arriving from the interior to find work at the sea- 
port, usually passed the night. They appear to have been 
somewhat annoyed with unwelcome attentions! Hence the 
riddle. 


Here is a rather more difficult one : 


Tiban leshi, nambi mamana wa nwana a ku mu randja ngopfu, loko a 
tlhasa kaya a nga hluleka ka ku mu yamukela ? — Hi nyimba. 

Guess what is it that a mother dearly loves but which could not run 
to meet her on her return home? — It is the unborn babe in her womb. 


e 


Another riddle of the same kind is this: 


Tiba leshi, nambi shi shongile, afaka u nga ti wopsana na ye ? — Hi 
makwenu. 
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Do you know the person to whom you would not make an improper 
proposal, however handsome she may be? — It is your sister. 

Leshi nsinya ya shone yi nga bonekiki ntshini ? — Yendje-yendje. 

The thing of which the stem is invisible, what is it 2— The cuscuta. 


This plant makes Natives wonder, because its root and stem 
are so rarely seen. One knows that it grows from a root, but 
when it has developed, the stem dies and the plant lives as a 
parasite. 


Leshi. nambi wa ba, ntonsi wa kone wu nga boneki ?— I mati. 
The thing which you can beat without leaving a scar ? — Water. 


One more which has a more philosophical appearance and 
which might be of later origin. 


Leshi nga hamba Tilo ni Misaba, hi tshini ? — Ntumbuluko! 
The thing which made Heaven and Earth, what is it >— Nature ! 


Ntumbuluko comes from ku tumbuluka, to be created, to 
appear, and is well translated by the word Nature (See Part VI 
Chapter I). 

The Thonga possess a plentiful supply of enigmas in two pro- 
positions, which they call psitekatekisana and of which I have 
collected about a hundred. I could easily have found ten times 
as many. One of our female neighbours (Lishanyi) knew a 
great number of these and could pour them forth without stop- 
ping well on towards the middle of the night. 

Whoever may be the most expert at asking the questions 
takes the lead, and commences with a kind of invocation of 
which I have not been able to discover the meaning : Nwa- 
nyanga mintjuti, lit. son of the moon, shadows. Then address- 
ing one of the other players, and speaking very rapidly, he 
(or she) will say : ‘‘ Teka, teka, teka (take, guess) heeee...!”, 
following this up with the question to be asked, which 
forms the first part of the enigma; the person addressed must 
immediately reply with the phrase forming the second part. 
If he is unable to answer, or gives a wrong reply, the questio- 
ner says: “Psi ku hlulile” — “ you are beaten”, and passes 
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on to another player, again beginning with ‘‘teka, teka, teka ” 
and asking the same question until some one is able to give 
the correct rejoinder. Hence the name of this game, psiteka- 
tekisana, i. e. things which you make others guess. 

It will be seen that we are not dealing with enigmas in the 
proper sense of the word, with solutions only to be obtained by 
keenness of thought and reflection; the answers to these must 
be learnt by heart, and it only requires a good memory to 
become an adept in the game. The ancestors, however, who 
composed the enigmas, and handed them down to posterity, 
were by no means lacking in wit and ingenuity. The exam- 
ples given below I owe mostly to Timotheo Mandlati, a Nkuna 
of Shiluvane, who wrote them down for me in the dialect of 
his own tribe; some of them are in Hlengwe. I also obtained 
a good many from my Ronga informants, Spoon and Galu of 
Libombo, Titus, and Shilati, a blind man who thought himself 
very learned in the ‘‘ enigmatic art”, but who understood very 
little of what he was talking about, and, in any case, was quite 
unable to give any explanation of his enigmas. Some are the 
common property of both Ba-Ronga and Ba-Nkuna; they seem 
to be very popular throughout the Thonga tribe. 

To begin with, here are some examples of which the inner 
meaning is not difficult to discover : 


Teka-teka-teka-he! Tiba ro pshya matlelo? — Ndlopfu yi fa hi 
tshembeti. 

The lake dries up at the edges? — The elephant is killed by a small 
arrow. 


A great result (the drying up of a lake, the death of an ele- 
phant) is often produced by a very small cause (the gradual 
evaporation of water at the edges, a little arrow). The idea 
approximates that expressed in the proverb: ‘‘Il ne faut pas 
mépriser les petits commencements”, or ‘‘ small beginnings make 
great endings”. 


Ndja ha batla mpalala? — Ndja ha hleketela .. 
I am still carving an iron wood stick ? — I am still thinking about it. 
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An undecided man could thus reply to those urging him to 
immediate action. ‘The wood of the mpalala is extremely hard. 
“Tt is a long business to carve a figure of this wood” says the 
cunning fellow; ‘“‘T am not going to make up my mind about 
it in a hurry !” 


Ndji pfumala tshati; nha ndji ya tjhema nhonga¢ 

— Ndji pfumala ntlambi; nha ndji ya lobola munhu Iweyo. 
I have no axe, or I would go and cut a stick? 

— I have no oxen, or I would go and lobola this girl. 


This is the sigh of the impecunious lover. By the first phrase 
he laments the want of an ordinary every-day object (an axe) 
which prevents him obtaining something he wishes for (a stick); 
he leaves it to be understood that a much more precious article 
is lacking (oxen, money, a lobolo) which would enable him 
to obtain something infinitely more to be desired (the girl he 
loves). ‘ 


Ndji tshukumetele kwakwa, dji ya wa ngolongolo ? 

— Ndji vamukele psikomo psi pfa ni Ba-Nhlabi. 

[have thrown away my kwakwa; it has rolled away to the ends of 
the earth (into distant lands) ? 

I have accepted the hoes which come from the Ba-Hlabi. 


I have sold my daughter in marriage to the people of Hlabi 
(on the other side of the Limpopo, further up than Bilene, in 
Gaza); by so doing I have lost my child for ever. She has 
disappeared like a round fruit (kwakwa) which, when thrown 
a long distance, rolls and rolls away until it can never again be 
found. — Moral : Don’t let your girls marry foreigners (Com- 


pare I, p. 247). 


Shiyindlwana mpfontsho ? — Mundjuku milandju. 
The little hut falls down ? — To morrow, debts. 


If you don’t keep your house in good order, you will soon 
find yourself in difficulties. A disorderly life leads to debt. 

In other enigmas the meaning is not so self-evident as in the 
preceding examples. ‘There are some which are simply @ com- 


parison of two objecis or of an object and an idea which resem- 
bles it in some one particular. With the rapidity of perception 
characteristic of the Native mind, some clever individual has 
been struck with the resemblance, and has therefore composed 


an enigma of which the obscurity is in direct proportion to its 
conciseness. 


“Rihondjo ra ndlopfu ku mpfara? — Munhu wa ndlala tihanyi ? 
The sound of a cracked elephant-tusk ? — The anger of a hungry 
man. 


Both have a false ring. 
This Nkuna enigma is met with amongst the Ronga in the 
following form : 


Litimbo la phila ku mbvetshe ? — Amunhu wa ndlala mahlundju. 

The creaking of the dried sorghum stalk? — The anger of a hungry 
man. 

Sikisiki dja mbangwe ? — Longoloko dja Ba-Tschwa. 

The stem of hemp? — The Zulu formation (when on the march, 
following one another). 


There is in the way the leaves grow on the hemp stalks a 
suggestion of the formation, or rather of the forest of plumes, 
of Zulu warriors on the march... 


Ntshiba ukulu wa mpfafati ? — Ndjeko yikulu va balungu. 
The tall ntshiba ? — The long tumblers of the Whites. 


The ntshiba is the tallest tree on the Ronga hills, and gives 
a beautiful shade. The long tumblers used by the Whites 
answer the same purpose. Both conduce to refreshment for the 
weary ! 


Tihuku ta ka Manyisa ta ka nhingena he psisuka ? 

— Banwhanyana ba ka Manyisa ba ku kandja ba khisamile. 
The fowls of Manyisa enter the fowl-house tails first ? ° 
— The Manyisa girls pound maize sitting down. 


This is probably a sly hit at the girls of the Manyisa country, 
who are reported to seat themselves when crushing maize; 
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everywhere else this operation is performed standing erect. 
They don’t do things like other people. — Chickens also some- 
times do things the wrong way ! 

Enigmas which refer _to some historical event may be classed 
as a third category. The best known is the enigma con- 
cerning Tembe and his sons. (See I, p. 22). Here is ano- 
ther : : 


Ndji fambi nhlangwa lokulu ndji heketa Mimaleyane ? 

— Ndji djimi nsimo leyikulu, ndji byala ndlowu yinwe. 

I walked all across a big plain to accompany Memaleyane ? 
— I] hoed a large field and only planted a single pea. 


This is doubtless the story of a rejected lover who thus wit- 
tily relates his discomfiture. He took all the trouble to accom- 
pany Mimaleyane a long way, right to her home, and received 
no reward for his gallantry. As well hoe a whole field and 
only plant one pea! Lots of trouble for nothing ! 

A fourth category of enigmas comprises those in which it 
would seem that no real similarity of ideas exists, but merely a 
similitude in sound, a sort of graceful alliteration which is pleas- 
ing to the ear. The two following examples are very popular 
and very pretty as regards pronunciation : 


He kumi nkuhlu, u wupfa-wupfa, ka ku sala huhlu yinwe ? 

— He kumi mulungu, a wondja-wondja. ka ku sala ndjepfu viwe. 

We found a nkublu which ripens, which ripens; only one nut is left ? 

— We found a White man who gets thinner, thinner : nothing left but 
a hair of his beard. 


The comparison of ideas is not difficult to perceive, but what 
conclusion, or moral can the author mean to convey ? None! 
He has been led away by the musical charm of the words, and 
nothing else. 

Lastly I would class in a final category the enigmas which are 
altogether incomprehensible, of which there are quite a large 
number. 


Be khumbi ? — Mayo! ku fa. 
The people against the wall? — Ah! if only I should die ! 
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Zebedea, a very intelligent man, who gave me this enigma, 
could not tell me what it meant. Possibly the words may 
have been altered in course of transmission from generation to 
generation ? I could not say. - In any case the following fact 
does not encourage us to expend our energy in trying to discover 
meanings to the psitekatekisana when they are too obscure : 
several of these questions, or primary phrases, can be answered 
in different ways; the answer, or second phrase, varies with 
the informant. Suppose for instance, that the following ques- 
tion be put: 


Makhoi ya nyari yinga-yinga ? 
The horns of the buffalo wander hither and thither ? 


The answer may be the well-known proverb (p. 22). 


Unga bone bibi u ku ndji rimele. 
Do not contemplate the heaps of weeds saving to thvself : I have 
finished hoeing. 


Or it may be : 


Barara ba bambe ndji nabela 
I covet the fathers of other girls. 


It may be that, in the parlour game previously described, 
when some one fails to give the right answer, he quotes the 
second sentence of another enigma on the spur of the moment, 
and so wrong connections are established between sentences 
which have no common meaning. 

Are these psitekatekisana peculiar to our tribe, or are they to 
be met with elsewhere? I cannot be certain on this point, but 
I have not heard anything like them quoted trom other places. 
Some bear a strong resemblance to the antithetic proverbs of 
Sclomon. But it must be confessed that they entirely miss the 
deep religious or mora! meaning of most of the Jewish pro- 
verbs ! 
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Ban oy 
PROVERBS 


Babun. 


Wanan babi ne na sherbachen magana 
shi akan che, ‘habaichi.’ Mun fara anan. 


The Beginnings. 
This is the beginning of words which are taken and jumbled 
up (that a man may not know their meaning), and such is 
called a ‘ habazchz’, proverb. We have here begun, 


dome sped ct a 
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. Bakin jini na ! muziri, mai-kaza zagi, maras kaza 24gi. 

. Hanunrua ba goro ba, agulu ba nama ba. 

. Kafar agulu bata mia. 

Idan ka gani akwia makwanchin 2zaki, sai aji tsdronta. 

. Idan ka gani zdmé6 shi na *baje *bunga kare, ya goyo damisa ne. 
4A gwagwa ba ruanki da tsafi. 

Hanchi bai san dadin gishiri ba. 

. Abinda ke giwayan bayan gida, zaa shi shiga gida ne. 


yp onan Pw bh 


. >Wa masani? Wa ya ki nasa, sai wawa? 
10. Idan °k4 kori yaro shi-na-gudu, ka-na-binsa zaa shi shiga zaure 
ya kémé, ya tsaya, ba banza ba, akwai ubansa ne. 


1. The tom cat is a bad character, the owner of a fowl curses him, 
and he who has no fowl curses him. 

2. The hanunrua (nut) is not a real kola nut, (though like it), the 
vulture is not meat (i.e. you do not eat it). 

3. The vulture’s foot spoils the soup. 

4. If you see a goat at the lion’s sleeping-place, you fear her. 

5. If you see a hare dancing on the dog’s earth mound, you may be 
sure he is carrying a leopard on his back. 

6. Duck, you have nothing to do with the sacrifice. 

7. The nose does not know the flavour of the salt. 

8. The thing (you see) going round the back of the house, it 
intends to enter the house. 

9. Who knows best? Who hates his own relations, except a fool? 

10. If you have chased a boy, (and) he runs off, (and) you follow 

him, (and) when he is just about to enter the porch leading to his 
house, he comes back (and) stands (waiting for you), he does not do 
that for nothing, his father is there. , 
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Il. 


12. 


13. 


PROVERBS 


Damana mai-ban samu. 


. Rashin farin wata, tamraré ke haske. 

. Rashin uwa, akan yi uwar daki. 

. Kiisu ne ba shi gida, dmin hakanan su ke ajia barkatai. 
. "Kinwa che ba ta gida, domin hakanan béra ke gada. 

. Ai wane kifin rijia ne. 

. Nama mai-wari shi-ka-kama kira. 

. Sania ashafanta ake-yi, tun ba afara twatsanta ba. 

. Gatari da wuta, mai-wiar rataya. 

. Lizime da wuta maganin tsayayan doki. 


. Kaza mai-yaya, ita ke tsord shirwa. 


It is the rainy season that gives wealth. 
When the moon is not full, the stars are bright. 


If one has not a mother of one’s own, one makes one 


whom one calls one’s ‘ house-mother ’. 


14. 


There is not a rat in the house, that is why the things 


are left scattered about just anyhow. 


15. 


The cat is not at home, because of that the mice are 


playing. 


16, 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20. 


21. 


No, So-and-so is a fish from a well. (A shy man.) 
It is the stinking bit of meat that catches the hyena. 
They pat the cow before they begin to milk her. 

A (red)-hot axe is difficult to carry on the shoulder. 
A hot bit is the cure for a stubborn horse. 

It is the hen with chickens that fears the hawk. 
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22. Tsoro na daji, kumya ta-na gida. 

23. ® Akwia taa yi wayo da yankaken kunne. 

24. Idan miigun mutun ya shibka zanba, kai ka sa lauje ka yanke. 
25. Tantabara dikia sama, idan kin tashi, Ala ka kawo6 ki gida. 
26. Idan da kamar nika, kwad6 ya fi kwagia. 

27. °Gatari ga nima, nama ga wuta. 

28. A shekara saran rua, sai tanbatse. 

29. Gumagumai ka kwana da wuta, kirarua sai toka. 

30. Rimi tsakar gida, ranan sara mutanen gida na kuka, na waje na murna, 
31. Yaro ya so aure, ? gidansu babu gédia. 

32. 4 Adawa ba ta hana samu ba. 


22. Terror is a thing of the wilds, shame of the home (the abode of men), 

23. The goat will learn sense by having its ears slit. 

24. If a bad man has sown evil, do you set your sickle to it and cut it 
down. 

25. Pigeon, your riches (food) are in the sky ; when you have risen aloft, 
Allah it is who brings you back home. 

26. If it is a matter of grinding corn (between two stones) the frog 
should be better at it than the crab. 

27. Axe, there is the meat; meat, there is the fire. 

28. Though one were to spend a year hacking at water (one would 
make no impression on it) it only splashes up (and is still again). 

29. (If you have) a big log you have a fire beside you all night, if a stile 
then ashes only. 

30. The silk cotton tree in the middle of the compound, on the day it 1s 
cut down the people of the house grieve, outsiders rejoice. 

31. The boy wants to marry, but at their (his) house there is no mare 
(he has no money). 

32. Because a person hates you, that does not prevent you getting what 
you want. 
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260 PROVERBS 


33. Jia Ka raba yau aka-ba mu. 

34. Zaman dinia hakuri, mai-kia sun fi ma-sdya. 

35. Domin !?dan karamin tsuguni nan, ba shi yi mani komi. 
36. Aki marada, azamna da wa? 

37. Ma-aikata da ‘wai’, zunubinku ka dadu. 

38. 1 Lalé mai-saurin kamu. 

39. Gingidin kundma, kowa ya taba, shi sha kashi. 

40. Mai-hali, mai-sabo. 

41. Ala ke da rabé, daa mutun ke da rab6, daa wani bai sdmu ba. 
42. Ala ya giara rimi, chidia ta bar fushi 

43. Harara bai mari ba, 

44. }*Idanun da ya gani sarki ba shi tsoro galadima. 


33. Yesterday You (Allah) portioned out (good and evil fortune), to- 
day we shall be given (our share). 

34. Live patiently in the world; (know that) those who hate you 
are more numerous than they who love you. 

35. Because of these few people (shall I desist)? they cannot 
harm me. 

36. If you refuse to live with the slanderer, whom are you going to 
live with ? 

37. You who condemn on hear-say evidence alone, your sins 
increase. 4 

38. Henna stains quickly. 

39. The snoozing scorpion, whoever touches it (quickly) gets a blow. 

40. He who is naturally gifted in anything becomes expert in it. 

41. Allah has the portioning out (of blessings), if it was man who 
had the distribution of them, some would go without. 

42, Allah made the (great) silk cotton tree beautiful, let the (little) — 
chidia tree cease being angry (discontented). . 

43. A frown is not a slap, (it does not hurt). . 

44. The eyes that beheld the chief do not fear the galadima 
(a court official), 
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262 PROVERBS 


45. Mai-chiniki chikin dufu, kai dai jimri lalabe. 
46. Dainyan kasko wanda ba shi kai rua bai’ daki. 
47. Murfu uku ba shi kasa wa yaro riga. 

48. Tao tala mai-wiar kwashéwa da © mara. 

49. Munduwar wia, ana-so zaréwa, ana ts6r6 jin chiwo. 
50. Wanda bai sha k4shi ba, ba shi jin bari. 

51. Mai-lamuni, shi ne ma-bachi. 

52. Mai-dadin kai shi-na-fito daga Ala. 

53. Wanda ya bi ki, ya bi iska. 

54. Gangara kogi, mu je Zaria. 

55. Har shi mutu ba shi kula kaba. 


45. The man who works at his business in the dark must 
always be feeling about with his hands. 

46. An unburned earthen pot is not one to bring water in 
behind the house. 

47. The three cooking-stones (i.e. the family) do not fail 
to give the boy a coat. 

48. The food in the pot with the narrow neck is difficult to 
take out with the ‘mara’ (spoon) (a flat bit ofa broken calabash). 

49. The ornamental metal rings round the neck, when one 
wants to take them off, one cannot, for fear of hurting the 
person. 

50. One who has never had a flogging will not pay any 
attention when you merely tell him to stop. 

51. He who goes surety is (often) the one who has to pay. 

52. The truly contented man comes from Allah. 

53. He who follows you (the advice given) follows the wind. 

54. Here is the river bank, let us slide down and go to Zaria. 

55. Till he dies he will not twist a ‘kaba’ palm-leaf even. 
(He is good for nothing.) 
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56. Idan ba ka shan fura, bari dama ta.. 

57. Magani ya kare ana-!*gudin jan jika. 

58. Ditsi afar maka babu dadi, ka far ma mutun babu dadi. 

59. Makwanchin zaki damisa na haushi. 

60. Suturan Ala ta yi gaba, ama mazambachi ya bi ya gaji. 

61. Mutun ba shi sani wada laifi dinia shi ke ba, k6 baba da babanai. 

62. Kuyenga yi magana, che ba ki kara kai taki bakin marmaro. 

63. Hardra da ya tsuna ba shi tada gofna shi na bakin mashaya. 

64. Kumurchi yai hadia, bai hadi ba, anmatse baki, ya tudas. 

65. Ko dawuri na fadi daria ’ga ta yi yawa, barna achiki. 

66. Wanda bai yi tara kashi ba ya chiji shakiraka, kar ka ji tara 
majina chiji hanchinsa. 


56. If you are not going to drink the pap, stop stirring it. 

57. When the medicine (in the medicine bag) is finished, (the doctor) 
runs away for fear they snatch the bag from him. 

58. You, O stone, if a man falls on you, it is not pleasant, if you fall on 
a man, it is not pleasant (for him). 

59. The leopard envies the lion’s resting-place. 

60. The blessing of Allah goes before, but the evildoer follows it in 
vain till he is weary. 

61. A man does not know what evil there is in the world be he (your) 
father or father’s brother (i.e. old and full of experience). 

62. Slave girl, speak ; say you will not carry the sweepings of the house 
to the spring, any more. (Meaning obscure.) 

63. A scowling look will not cause the ‘gofna (?)” to rise up from the 
drinking-place. 

64. When the python is swallowing (anything), but has not yet finished 
swallowing, and they squeeze its mouth, it vomits it up. 

65. From the first I maintained that this excessive laughter had evil as 
its cause. 

66. He who is not averse to eating excrement, and therefore bites you 
on the anus, as for you, do not be squeamish about mucus, but bite him on 
the nose. 
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67. Ala ba Ka da kéta, gonar maye rua Ka-ke-yi. 

68. Ai Hausa ba dabo ba che. 

69. Baban kai ba kaya ba ne. 

70. Namiji tankwa ne, sai antamna akan-san mai-yaji. 

71. Haba yi hankali, ai ba dukan tafasa ta ke nuna da naman kai ba. 
72. Tuo na iyali, ndma na mai-gida, 

73. Kad altira ta ton6 galma. 

74. Sankara bata goria. 

75. Goria mai-tankwa sankara ba ta chi ba. 

76. Uwar dia da dia tata, du’ ka san ba ka gama su ka aure ba. 

77. Shi wanda ke jiran kabaki baba, ka san ba ya tsaya jira ta da lomajba. 


67. Allah, You have no evil, You make the rain to fall even on the 
wizard’s garden. 

68. Oh, no, Hausa is not a conjuring trick (it is easy to learn). 

69. A big head is not a big load (a conceited man not necessarily 
a wealthy one). 

70. A man is like a pepper, till you have chewed it, you do not know 
how hot it is. 

71. Come, be patient, not all the boiling will cook the meat on a head. 

72. The ‘tid’ (food made of grain) is for the household, the meat (a greater 
delicacy) is for the master of the house. 

73. Do not let a needle turn up a hoe (a mountain out of a mole-hill). 

74. The ‘sankara’ insect spoils the big kola nut. . 

75. The big kola nut, sprinkled with ground pepper, the ‘sankara’ inset 
does not eat. { 

76. The girl’s mother, and her daughter, both you know you cannot 
join together and marry. | 

77. He who is waiting for a huge helping, you have known is not going 
to stand and wait for a handful. 
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78. Aja mu akai mu, anba uwar makafo kashi. 

79. Mazo gaba ya yi k6, na baya sai labari. 

80. Kututure dabin6 ba kamar kututure kirya ba. 

81. Farfaré likafai k6 afada, sai yan sarki. 

82. Komi chau tafarnia, ba ta yi kamar albasa ba. 

83. Matanbayi ba shi rasa huja ba, sai ya ki jin abinda ka nina mai. 
84. Me kare géma ke yi da kira? 

85. Wanda bai bata dare ba, bai abata da rana ba. 

86. Bakin biini bata baibaia. 

87. Rugurugu baban dafia. 


78. Let them pull me, let them take me there, (that is what) the 
blind man (says) when (he hears) his mother is being beaten. 

79. The one in front has reached there, the one behind only hears 
about it. 

80. The date-tree stump is not like the stump of the kirya-tree. 

81. Silver stirrups even (when you see them) at the chief’s court- 
yard, it is the chief's son who has them. (There are plenty of rich 
and powerful people about, but none of them have the privilege of 
having silver stirrups.) 

82. However fine the garlic may be, it is never like the onion. 

83. The questioner does not inquire without good cause unless he 
refuses to hear what you tell him. 

84. What can ten dogs do with a hyena? 

85. He who does not get lost by night, will not get lost by day. 

86. Old grass spoils a roof. 

87. Thunder is a mighty (pot) boiling. 
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88. Mu kwankwanbishi ne ba yada gatari. 

89. Mai-shanyayen gindi ke da kwatana tasa babu mai-kwache masa. 
go. Mun san juna, kai mu ya yi dai dai. 

91. Mahasada ku bar gajia, yaro ya geteré. 

92. Tabarman kashi, madajin karfé, machi awazain kato. 

93. Kifin fadama ba shi gasa da na gulbi. 

94. Wane ya haye tudu ya bar na gangare sai léké. 

95. Idan kuns6 mun yi ko, idan ba ku s6 ba mun yi ko sarautar ala ta issa. 
96. Tudun mahasada abi shi da siinan Ala. 

97. Fada ma kia, Ala ya fi su. 

98. 1? Wiar nika pashi, idan anpasa wiar nika ta karé. 


88. We are (like) the little biting ants (on trees) that (when you go to 
cut a tree down fall on you) and make you throw away the axe. 

89. No one can pull off the girdle from another, even if he has no 
buttocks. (One has a right to what is one’s own.) 

go. We know one another, our heads have made one. 

gt. Slanderer, cease tiring yourself out, the boy has crossed (i.e. I am 
beyond your reach and power now). 

92. A mat made of bones, edged with metal, is the thing to eat into the 
shoulders of even a huge man. 

93. The fish from the well does not make itself the equal of that from 
the river. 

94. So-and-so has climbed the hill and left the one on the slope peering 
up at him. 

95. If you wished us to prosper, even so we have prospered, if you did 
not wish it, even so we have prospered, the kingdom of Allah has been 
sufficient (for us). 

96. The hill of the slanderer, (when you take that way) follow it with 
the name of Allah (on your lips). 

97. Say to them who hate you, Allah is more powerful than they. 

98. The hard part of grinding is the first grinding, when that is done 
the rest is easy. 
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272 PROVERBS 


g9. Daga kan fako koma kan dabe. 
100. Iyaka kurji, iyaka ruansa. 
101. Kai ba shi wuche wia, wia kia ba shi wuchi kai. 
102. Idan da kamar nika, kwado ya fi kusa da kasa 
103. Tsanin tsani ke nan kuwar kuwa. 
104. Duba shi, shi-na-sumumu kamar tisa achikin gora. 
105. Idan kifi ya fito rua, ya che, idanun kada guda ne wa ke musu? 
106. Wane mai-karangiar hani ne. 
107. Yau wane ya fada fako. 
108. Garwdshin wane ya hababaka. 
109. Wane daga taf6 na tafo shii zama zumunta ? 


99. From a hard bare piece of ground, to come to a hard beaten 

floor (six and half a dozen). 

100. The limit of a sore is the limit to which the matter from the sore 
spreads. 

101. The head does not go on and leave the neck behind, nor the 
neck the head. 

102, If it was a matter of grinding grain (between two stones) the 
frog should be the best at it, it is so close to the ground (but it is not). 

103. A ladder above a ladder, a friend’s friend. 

104. Look at him, he is as sulky as a ‘tusa’ circulating round 
a calabash. 

105. If the fish comes out of the water, and says the eyes of the 
crocodile are one in number, who is going to argue with him ? 

106. So-and-so is like the ‘karangiar’ thorn (he clutches hold of 
everything). 

107, To-day So-and-so has fallen on a hard place. (Met with a greedy 
person.) 

108, So-and-so's cinders are flaring up. (He is in a rage.) 

109. So-and-so has come (from far away), I have come (we have met), 
does that make us relations ? 
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110. Mai-kaza ba shi jimrim as! 

111. Ala shi sa akwia ta sha kunu sanbiru. 

112, Ala shi tsarimu da mai-kai-komo. 

113. Da wia ni kidan ganga da lauje. 

114. Idan ka ji ganga ta-na-zaki, ta kusa pashéwa. 
115. Bako ba bawa ba sai ya so. 

116. Chin bashi da dadi, ranan bia da wia. 

117. Abu ne mutun, idan ba ka da abu, babu mai-so ka. 
118. Inuan bagaria, ga sainyi, ga kaya. 

119. Talaka ba shi aboki. 

120. Me gara ka yi da ditsi sai ta kwana gewaya? 


110. The owner of a fowl is sure to be angry with any one 
who says shu! (though it may not be his fowl that is being 
chased). 

111. Allah causes the goat to drink the ‘sanbiru’ (poison) pap. 

112. Allah protect us from the tell-tale. 

113. It is difficult to beat a drum with a sickle. 

114. If you hear the drum sounds sweet, (you can be sure) 
it is near to the time it will split. 

115. Astranger is not a slave, unless he voluntarily becomes 
one. 

116. To borrow is sweet (easy), the day of payment is hard. 

117. Things (wealth) is the man (so it seems); if you have 
nothing no one loves you. 

118. Shade of the ‘bagarua’ tree, behold coolness, behold 
thorns. 

119. A poor man has no friend. 

120. What has the ant to do with a stone (it cannot eat it) 
(they) it can only lie round it ? 
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121. Maganin k6mi Ala. 

122, Abu duka shi-na ga wa? Shi-na ga Ala. 

123. Ba reshi ga Ala. 

124. 18 Dakin kasa da kasa, gobara tai kumya. 

125. Ba aure ke da wia ba, bidan kurdi. | 

126, Ai sama ba ta k6m6 kasa harabadi, tudu ba shi komowa gangare. 
127. Dutsi ba shi zama rua. 

128, Akwia ba ta gasa da kura. 

129. Bawa ba shi gasa da yaya. 

130. Bawan !° Maku dai dai da Maku. 

131. Idan sarki ya che, kowa shi yi kika shi chika masaki 


da hawaye, kai mai-idant guda dai, fara tun dawuri. 


121. Allah is the cure for all (ills). © 

122. To whom does everything belong? to Allah. 

123. There is no not getting a thing if you seek it from Allah. 

124. A house of nothing but mud, the conflagration (turns away) in 
shame. 

125, It is not the act of marrying that is difficult, it is getting the 
money (to marry). 

126. No, the heavens do not ever come down to the earth, the hills do 
not come down to the valleys. 

127. A stone does not become water. 

128. A goat does not make itself the equal of the hyena. 

129. A slave does not make himself the equal of a free man. 

130. The slave of Maku is one with Maku. 

131. If the chief commands that every one is to weep and fill 
a calabash with tears, do you, who have only one eye, begin from the 
very first. 
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132. Rabon kunkuru ba shi chikin wuta. 
133. Kurtun zuma, gama da madachi. 


20 'Tamat. 


13 2: The share of the turtle is not found in the fire. 
133. A pot of honey mixed with bitter herbs. 


Finis. 
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GOVERNMENT ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


PART III. 


PROVERBS, NARRATIVES, 
VOCABULARIES ayn GRAMMAR. 


yi 
ay HARRISON AND SONS. 


1913. 
(Copyright.) 


PROVERBS. 


THESE proverbs were collected rather early in my tour, 
mainly from my own Staff; as far as possible they have 
been revised later; but in some cases the proverbs were 
unknown to my later informants and some obscurities 
remain, marked with a ?, which are possibly due to erroneous 
transcription. 

Proverbs from Awka are distinguished by A, those from 
Onitsha by O; where no letter stands, the same proverb is 
known in both places. 


PROVERBS. 


1. Inu bu abubg gji eli dku (A). 
The proverb is the leaf that they use to eat a word. 
That is to say a proverb explains the meaning. 


2. Atolu oka, gmwale; mwa atolu dfeke, ofenye aka 
noifia (A). 


They advise a wise man and he knows, but a fool waves his 
hand towards the bush. 


Atolo oka, omalo; afolo obodi, ofgji aka (O). 


They advise a clever man, he knows, a fool is advised and 
snaps his fingers. 


WEALTH AND POVERTY. 


3. Nkita si na mwadu bu ndi nwel’ iké na fa amwara no 
’ bo] 


(0). 
The dog says that men are those who have rumps and cannot 
sit down. 


A wealthy man cannot eat much and cannot enjoy his 
wealth. 


(9851) B 2 


10. 


11. 


PROVERBS. 


. Ebube &go neée &go (O). 


Fear of the leopard is the leopard’s defence. 
An important man is feared. 


. Ife okenye n’ani fo, nwata kuloto ny’Afgnia (A). 


Things that a big man sits down to see, a small boy does not 
see even if he stands up. 


. Atulu sele : nkjta, hwanneya, naiya tel’nsi abégi; na gi 


erata nsi aboiya (A). 

The sheepsays : dog my brother, he is (I am) patient to get a 
at of you; you are not patient to get a share of him 
(me). 

If the younger brother spoils the things of the elder he is 
forgiven, but if the elder does so he has to pay. 


. Ef obel’ onye mwol’ eboa, ase n’ gbul’ alo (A). 


The cow of a small man has twins, they say it is forbidden. 
A favourite son can do what others are not allowed to do. 


. Onye bainye si: kakw6 mili k’gdi n’ gbolona, maka 9ve 


nkpeliukwu (0). 
A countryman says, let them take water when it reaches the 
middle of his leg, because it is coming as far as the knee. 
When a small man offends an important man. 


. Ebujerem mpyma onye oke, mwa ¢inagaralom (?) oye 


nkpilisi (A). 
I never broke another man’s knife, and carried the half to 
Oye market. 


If a big man dies and his property is lost, the son will 
accuse others: the head man of the family will say that 
he is not guilty. 

Iliru nabo nebu ggalainya (A). 
Oliru nabo nebu okenye (0). 


Eating two sides kills a big man. 
If one rich man tries to divert money that should go to 


another big man. 
Enyi néto, nitiya anasa (A). 
Enyi nakba, vitiya anasa (0). 
The elephant grows, and his ears grow. 
A rich man gets richer and richer. 
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Onye nwe ego bu oyi jbie (O). 


Those who have money are friends of each other. 


Oinyala si na nsist bu nstish ; makayé ojisu ung wefo 
obele ’ma, gnaégba mbweri (A). 
The madman says: burning is burning, that’s why I burn the 


house to find my small knife that I have been looking for 
a long time. 


A man begs his rich brother to help him, but in vain, but if 
a big man begs his brother for him, he succeeds. 


Obwenye adakpa okba n’ obwo akele (0). 


A poor man does not put his basket in the boat of the big 
drum. 


Poor and rich cannot be friends. 


Ikwusi ikwusi dgba okba n’ afia; egt atoba obwenye 
(A). 
Ikpeti ikpeti ju afia, egt edekwe obwenye adoiny’ oba (0). 
The rich man puts down his basket in the market, the poor 
man fears. 
A small man must know his place. 


Abwesi Siele akbi n’ gbul’ yarakali, mwa ya abgbwo 
mwade (A). 
The ant says to the scorpion : if he (I) were as big as you, he 
(I) would sting a person to death. 
A poor man can say this to a rich man. 


Azu kali 4zu, gnwer’ dzu no (0). 
One fish surpasses another fish. It catches a fish and swells. 
The rich man oppresses the poor man. 


Obwenye ti aku ta; dsi: ofol’ nni n’ebe; mw’ 
ggalainya ti aku ta, asi: hia; n’ggobygie otadebedo 
gnaro (0). ; 

Poor man breaks and bites a palm nut; they say: he has got 
some food here, a rich man breaks a nut and eats it ; they 


say: Ah! He wants it very much, it’s years since he had 
one. 


A rich man can do what a poor man cau't. 
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Akum na wa obwd, si: mwa ya ekpelobwo, amata selu 
mili (QO). 


The hippopotamus that breaks the canoe says, if he were 
steersman the paddle would float in the water. 


A big man can do as he pleases. 


Obwenye bu nwata (O). 
The poor man is a child. 
Big man decide things. 


Ikpe adam’ ¢ze (QO). 
Judgment does not catch a king. 
The court will not decide against him. 


Otom agunkwo na nke ebwé adei ; agunkwo bul’ gkoko, 
nhtom akbd’ (QO). 
Shouting kite and shouting hawk is not the same: the kite 
carries off a fowl. I shout loud. 
A big man can’t be sold in the market. 


. Otiti ikoliko ti na béze; gtie bekpala, otitie mbambafo 


(0). 
There is much praise in the’ king’s house. If it resounds in 
the poor man’s place it hits his stomach and makes it flat. 


A king can do things that a poor man cannot. 


Ainya adigo oinyala kaya li ngwele; n’oby uno di oky 


(0). 
The madman’s eyes looked greedily at the lizard, but there 
was a (7? no) house near. 


A poor man would like to be rich. 


Oke mwade nwuru, Sbia abwata (A). 


A rich man dies, mourning comes in. 


Oke mwadu nwuru, obwe Ciri (O). 


A rich man dies, the quarter is shut. 


Akpakgb’ ¢ko roliya, mbeku, hwannega; mwa nabu 
gkoko, btiku owa (0). 
Heap of fire roasts the tortoise, son of Anega, if it were a fowl 
there is very much bamboo. 


Troubles that overwhelm a rich man would overwhelm a 
poor man. 


PROVERBS. 7 


27. Elili gba nami dba (0). 
The rope of a chief brings prosperity. 
The son of a rich man hopes to be rich himself. 


28. Nwata akwg n’ aztt amwara n’ ije nafofo (A). 
The child which is carried on the back doesn’t know that 
travelling is a labour. 
To a spendthrift son. 


29. Nwa ggaldinya amag’ ife; oligso aku nke nnaiya 
ghatalu ; omal’ ifé, ggbat’ aku akalya; mbwé nnatya 
nwurulu, oli nke nnaiya, oli nkeya, obte dika 
nnaiya (A). 

The son of a rich man knows nothing, he eats only the property 
which his father collects, but if he learns sense, he collects 
pices ty in his hand ; when his father is dead, he eats his 


ather’s own property, and he eats his own. He is as his 
father. 


30. Okoko glo n’ggabu oke emeselu obulu nwunye; afongro 
nka (QO). 
The hen: thinks that she will be a cock after being a hen ; 
that’s never been seen. 
A big man’s child may be a fool. 


31. Efi si niya dj mwa ije ie, niya adergmwa ezu afia (O). 


The cow says she is good for walking. She is no good for 
trading in the market. 


A big man’s son need not work. 


32. Qi gso etu fu aku, amwara na ogu n’$koka dol’ onye 
gbataleya (A). 


He spends quickly such property asx he sees. He does not 
know that the thorn pierces him who collects property. 


If the son of a rich man does not work he is poor when his 
father dies. 
33. Nwewu si ka finiye b’ oru,* nya b’ dru (0). 
The kid says his mother is a slave, but he is not a slave. 
The son of a rich man may come down in the world. 


* The ordinary toning is 6ru. 
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34. Ady nnu, ejid’ éfi (A). 
There are four hundred, and can’t catch a cow. 
Foolish sons can’t tread in their father’s footsteps. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 
35. Oru dnaraka di nweniye (A). 
Oru Adaka di nweniya (O). 
The slave is not more than his master. 
The child is less than his father. 


36. Ony’ ezili ezi anaraka onye zilye (A). 
Ony’ ezili’ ezi adaka onye ziliye (O). 
He who is sent as messenger is not greater than he who 


sends him. 
The servant is not greater than his master. 


37. Nuku ebweni Govanta, anu abwanare, sidfa; onye asi: 
deke, kambwa ; ibi’ ase: deke, kambwa (0). 
Big hunters go hunting ; animals run past them; one says: 
wait till I shoot ; the other says: wait till I shoot. . 
Two cannot be master. 


38. Ogo nako ani, ani anarako ggo (A). 
Ogo nej’ ani, ani adgje ggo (0). 
The hoe goes towards the earth, not the earth towards the 
hoe. ‘ 
The master, not the servant, decides. 


39. Ita nni bu nti (O). 
To chew food is the work of the jaw. 
You must recognize superiors. 


40. Nsileko si ndemwo: onye fodolo uzo, fob’ mwo (O). 
The bush cat says to the Mwg: who sees the road, sees the 
Mwo. 
If a man spoils a thing and goes to a friend, ignoring his 
master, and the master calls him to account, this proverb 
applies. 


41. Nkita kbo ewn, siya: ivesilesi nasuagi ; m’ ingli jindo 
(O). 


The dog calls to the goat and says, cooked food suits you, yet 
you eat raw yams. 
Advice from a wise servant to a foolish one ; please your 
master. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


. QObo ainyi dil’ giiwe n’ adaka; onye negulifa (A). 


Our companions are monkeys and baboons; who cooks for 
them ? 


Ulu ainyi dil’ 09z5: anaralatazi olome (A). 
v a° 4? 


QObo ainyi dil’ 920 ; adalaéazi oluma (0). 
Our companions are chimpanzees, they don’t suck limes. 
(?) Teach your grandmother to suck eggs. 


Akukwo nnewu talu, ka nweya naté (0). 


The leaf that big goat has eaten its kids eat. 
Like father like son. 


Nwannaya nabw’ ufie, nibwa agidi bwom (A). 
The child for whom the father dances Ufie dances Agidi. 
Like father like son. 


Ezinkpolo nada’ gzinkpolo (0). 
Good seed fall good seed. 
Good parents produce good children. 


Oba bu aya (0). 


Numerous family means trouble (war). 


Nwanne bu ogo (O). 
Brothers mean fighting— 
(a) A brother will revenge a brother. 


(6) There’s quarrelling in a big family. 
Ainy’ elur’ ike ili owé iru nabo. 
We can’t eat the world on two sides. 
You can’t have many children and much money. 


Aku nwa b’ iizo, ego ikp’ az (O). 
Wealth of children comes first, money second. 


Elibe nni adakwal’ uma (O). 
When they eat food, they don’t weep for the knife. 


A man forgets the trouble of earning the bride price when 
his children are born. 
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Olili nni adadi k’ ololiya (O). 
Eating food is not like working for it. 
Paying the bride price is not like having children. 


Onwe nni, hwe nni; gsu nni nabaj’ uku (0). 


Who has food has food. If he pounds it he breaks his waist 
(i.e, back). 


Of a man who pawns his children. 


Akukwa di eto, offli. 
When there are three supports (for a pot), it is firm. 
A man who has children has power. 


Agwg si: n’ ofu ofu mélufa; na asi na fabikola, ofu 
mwade araga n’ ezi ainyi (A). 


The snake says: one by one does it; if they say they live 
together no one crosses the street. 


Union is strength. 


. Igw8 bu fke (0). 


Union is strength. 


Awo si na onye nyalo ¢ko bul’ ggali (A). 
The frog says who warms himself becomes strong. 
Union is strength (?) 


Ofu onye anarebi eyayaya n’ago (A). 
One person can’t make a noise in the farm. 
Four hands are better than two. 


Agamevu ademwa n’aju. 
A thorny leaf is not good for a head pad. 
A man will not let people kidnap his children in his 


presence. 
Imi n’ ainya b’ olyi. 
Nose and eyes are friends. 
Brothers must help each other. 


Ololingodo sele ndi nwel’ fsf jeb’ ggobi (A). 
Grasshopper says that those who have heads can go and fight 
with the quarterstaff. 
A poor man can’t do much. 


PROVERBS. 11 


61. Ofu onye iyele Sdudu atabueya. 


If one man walks alone, a fly bites and kills him. 
A lonely man suffers. 


Ofu ife adaraii (A). 


One thing does not walk alone. 


Ofu onye adaii (0). 


One man does not walk alone. 


62, Anandri si ife nniye ji aka em’ Ogili, k’ dgili nali ofe 
(O). 
The ant says what his mother takes in her hand to make ogili, 
ogili eats, as soup. 


This may be said by children of parents who have become 
poor. 


63. Obuluna gro nato anwulu, k’ osi ainya ko, mw’gkagwo 
idjngiga (A). 
If the rump takes soot to warm itself, twill be bigger than a 
round basket with a cover. 


If a father loses many children and then seven live, he will 
say this to a stranger to show how many he has had. 


64. Mbé sele: onye afogo k’ aru nwoloya si b’ uke, ya nene 
atani ofoloya gko (A). 


The tortoise says : he who sees how sick he is and says it is bad 
luck, should look at the rat who makes fire for him, 


A woman whose children die can say this to a childless 
woman. 


PARENTAL ADVICE. 


65. Obulu mbwe Ikeigu bu afia, mw’ ikudo ajo {fe n’yz9 
(A). 


It is when Ikengu market is big that you meet a bad thing on 
the road. 


If a father wants to prevent his son from going to a place. 


66. Okenye edeje ije ifele (0). 


An old man does not go a shameful journey. 
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Abum abia ; nkpé ade n’ abia, abi edeiw’ isi (O). 


T am a long drum ; if the wedge is not there the drum has no 
head. 


That is a father must help his child if the child is to prosper. 


Isf sj gnu: ebukweyi; olu ka ebuel’ onu, ebukod’ fsf 
ezibo (A). 


The head says to the mouth they are cutting you off; when 
they cut off the mouth they cut off the head too. 


Okba gkoko zglo nwaiya, anarebwiya (A). 
The foot of a fowl treads on its chicken but never kills it. 


WoRK AND IDLENESS. 


Eka onye nabagare aku, eka onafiyali gnu (A). 


Where one chews a palm nut round and round he twists his 
mouth round and round. 


A man who knows how to do work must tell those who 
don’t. 


Oiyim, kangwaikwoni, n’omaseli nti, gmaseli nyanwu 
nyanwu (QO). 


My friend, let me tell you, what’s good for the jaw is good for 
chewing. 


Friends must help each other. 


Nwata vukw’ yzo k’ainya ra (A). 
The child does not see the road that his eyes choose. 
If a child attempts work beyond its powers. 


Ozo gbufulumu anara ejimba (A). 
Ozo kpopuni ede ji npa (0). 
A clever blacksmith doesn’t use pincers. 
A well trained man doesn’t want help. 


. Elili edebenye nwenwe n’aka (0). 


The bush rope doesn’t break in the hands of a small monkey. 
Of-a man who knows his work. 


. [ké isu nni gu onye, onaéu ewu (0). 


If strength to pound food fails a man, he chases goats away. 
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Nwata mwavul’ ite, mwa ya mwabul’ aju (A). 


A child helps itself from the pot, but does not help itself to a 
head pad. 


Onye gbo amwa n’ olu ndgn agu (A). 
A lazy man does not know that work comes to an end. 
Urging a man to begin. 


¢ 


Uzo ego adirg nso. 
The road to wealth is not near. 
z.é., is a long one. 


Onye dkwala edeée ainya. 
A man with a cough does not stand sentry. 
All work is hard for a lazy man. 


Onye ajolh naru ggo (A). 
One who fears work chooses his hoe. 
A bad workman complains of his tools. 


Olu bu ji adadi k’ gluleya (0). 


Planting yams is not like clearing the farm. 


Anarg ji ofumbgse akbuju akpati. 
You cannot fill a box in one day. 
Wealth means hard work. 


Anwu k’ananalo glu, eweliliye, anglu na ndo lie (O). 


Sun when they go to work, when they take to eat they are in 
the shade. 


Hard work is not the only pleasure. 


Edeji néiéi amato oiya (QO). 
They don’t compare a rodent ulcer with the sickness. 
Of a hard-working man. 


. Itutu kal’ itutu, wolu nnefi akha, si k’ Swelu baliya 


okempu (A). 
There is shouting and shouting ; if he makesa bag by skinning 
a big cow he says they must give him a big horn. 
Of a man who makes a great deal of fuss over his work. 
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Efi si: nya dgmwa ije, mw’ aderomwa ¢zu afia (O). 


The cow says: he is good for walking but no good for trading 
in the market. 


Of a workman compelled to do work he doesn’t know. 
Ogonog’ elili akgla aro nabo, aiejidek’ {gwe’, k aigjidek’ 
ani (A). 


A long rope collected for two years ; is it to tie heaven or 
earth ? 


Endless labour is useless. 
Ainya di ji nat’ mpuma nko (A). 
The eyes of the farmer sharpen the matchet. 


(a) When the farmer’s eye is on them the workers do not 
idle. 

(6) If a farmer sees his farm, he begins to work even if he 
is disinclined to do so. 


OkBapalgnto bu uno nkita (A). 
The hearth is the house of the dog. 
A man’s work is his own and he does it. 
Enwe si na onye nniya nwuru nat’ aku (A). 
A monkey says he whose mother dies eats palm nuts. 
The worst paid man wants to leave work first. 
Agwg bwa ogali alo dgulugu (A). 
When the snake goes it waits for its middle. 
The tired man may leave his work. 
Aku agigo na nti edezu iké (0). 
Till the nut is finished the jaw does not rest. 
Work first then rest. 
Dibia g’ olu, onyelu akpa afa (O). 
If a doctor goes to work he hangs his divination bag. 
The workman must be ready for his work. 


APPEARANCES. 
Onye yi akbokbokwu malo el) gnafwiya; ofu na (?@) 
mwadu si n’ akbbokbokwu amaka (0). 


The man who wears the boot knows where it pinches ; another 
man says the boot is very fine. 


A man who has trouble in his own house can say this to a 
stranger. 


PROVERBS. 15 


95. Nkita gbelegbele ngkboli akw’ gkoko (0). 
The dog that walks slowly takes hens’ eggs and eats them. 


CONSOLATION. 


96. Nwoke anargh dkwé maka naya wife nafeme (A). 


A man does not weep because he and something have a 
quarrel. 


97. Okoko gwal’ udene siya: di ndidi; nya bu gkoko; 
cetakwgno n’ya namwo, ngi b’ udene abia nato guge 
guge (0). 


The fowl says to the vulture: be patient ; she is a fowl, only 
remember that she hatches chickens. You vulture come 


hopping, hopping. 
To console for the loss of a child. 


IMPRUDENCE. 


98. Udene si: obi) nya kwasiya milinke mwalia tata, e¢i 
onye geniye gko na ge ji nyake aroya (OQ). 


The vulture says: if he cries rain to-day, to-morrow who will 
give fire that he takes to warm his body. 


Lack of foresight. 


99, Newaii k’ gkoko inyem sije; inyem 9z9 wegogoam (0). 


If I tell you that the fowl you gave me ran away you must 
give me another to please me. 


100. Igu anaco n’ etiti isi anwutiya n’ abuba nti (O). 
The louse that they look for in the middle of the head they 
catch in front of the ear. 
Finding a lost object at home after searching all the town for 
it. 
101. Ebwé Ezalo pal’ gkoko Ezalo na n’ akbo Ezalo (A). 


The hawk of Isalo catches a fowl of Isalo and goes to the 
cottou tree of Isalo. 


102. Anamace nwuru jekulu hke hwurugwolo, anwuru (A). 
One who wants to die goes to one who is dead and dies. 
To a friend who begs of a poor man in misfortune. 
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Anarano eka waba futa n’ eke daba (A). 


If he doesn’t know that the market is “ laid flat ” (that is, open) 
he can go to market and lie down flat. 


To people who don’t know, what given work entails. 


Anarané asa jile asa we n’ akba (A). 
One who does not hear seven takes seven to put in a bag. 


A person who states what he is guing to do without 
knowing what’s going to happen. 


Onye angro eka anemiye zo, andkwa akékbe (A). 


The man who was not there, when they put the door, takes his 
left hand to push. 


Of a man who decides a palaver without knowing the 
facts. 


Ony’ Ibd s} n’ gbulu n’ agwaliya negu egede, mwa ya at’ 
uku n’ ¢ké (O). 


An Ibo says if they said the dance was Agidi he would order 
a waist from the market. 


Of a man that is unprepared for his work. Agidi is a dance 
that involves a good deal of stooping. 


PRUDENCE. 
Igetukulu nwainyime n’ uku, n’ aju: ked’ ife ogamu 
» (A). 


You stoop to look at a pregnant woman’s waist and ask what 
she will bear. 


Wait and see. 


Ata onubu gnu ve inu (A). 


If a man eats bitter leaf his mouth is bitter. 


Adanaba oké,* alaéa oluma (QO). 


They don’t roast corn and suck limes. 
Akbokata onye gkokabwa, onye anakbglo amalu (A). 


Speak of a certain person too much and the one they speak of 
knows it. 


* The ordinary tone is ka. 
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Ewu na n’ obwo anat’ jgu (0). 
A goat in a boat does not eat palm leaf. 
A sick person must diet himself. 


Jili Gfifie jid’ egu oji, mwak’ uéiéi abwa (A). 
Ebul’ uzo éu ewu ojin’ ono, mak’ uéici abwa n’ amafuziya 
(0). 


Make haste and drive the black goat in, because the night is 
coming and one will not see it. 


Ifg mg ite, omg mili (A). 
Ife mé ite, n’ ya me mili (0). 
What happens to the pot happens to the water. 
If a man kills a thief he kills himself too. 


Oziv nangdo enegwini, gtgbglo; mwa mwadu amangdo 
gnegwini ; gbwanaba (0). 


The body stays while they are digging the grave and lies still ; 
but a man does not stay while they are digging the grave, 
he runs away. 


Of a person who is ill treated. 


Abal’ gji, gji akulu, inw’ abalu mwade, gbwalu (A). 
If they quarrel with the kola tree the kola tree stands still ; 
if they quarrel with a man he runs. 


. Eka onye nwelu ainya, eka osi af’ uzo (A). 


Where a man has eyes, he passes to look at the road. 


A man goes to see if anything happens in his wife’s part of 
the house or where his son lives. 


. Onye éfyé siya: Sina okww life, gkb gta oko, otiwgneluye 


(A). 


When a man’s ¢i tells him : don’t take okwa to eat ; if he buys a 
pot it breaks it for him. 


Ot aku; ehwege mbanaka, nke gkbo n’ gnu afyjuo 
ainya (A). 


He chews nuts ; if he has none left in his hand the one in his 
mouth suffers much. 


Be careful with a unique thing. 


(9851) C 
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Okungi si naiya malu na fagaku nisi, mwa ya ekolo 
akbansi bia (A). 


If a witch doctor says he knows they are going to poison, he 
hangs his bag of medicine and comes. 


Ase n’ akba akba, ala n’ ute; mw’ akb gakba, ala n’ 
ana (A). 


They say if they arrange they sleep on a mat, if they don’t 
arrange they sleep on the ground. 


. Onye ajuju adefu uzo (0). 


One who asks can’t miss the way. 


. Ila ola, iée uée. 


When you sleep you take thought. 


OBEDIENCE. 


Nwa na ka Gi niti gbgrgnwa (0). 
The child that shuts its ears is not a child. 


Onye afia atol’ ato uyélo na nti Giliye (A). 
A man whom they send to market is advised till his ears are 
deaf. 
Udene adaju okgmwg (0). 


A vulture does not refuse to be sent by the Mwg (presumably 
to eat corpses). 


ADVICE (see also No. 2). 
Akpa arato egede n’ gnu (0). 


Dumb man does not hold a drum in his mouth. 
A man who has good advice will give it. 


Abozo bwankiti nato ajonu (QO). 
If a cricket is silent, it’s making a big hole. 
Of an evil doer who makes no reply to the advice of his 
family. 
Olu onye zil’ onwiya, onarakwa mware (A). 
Ozi onye zili onwiye, ddakwiya mwalo (0). 


If a man sends himself on a message, he doesn’t complain of 
not knowing. 


A man who refuses advice says this. 
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129. Obugkezie, Ilo nwa, ekukwa n’ ékb azii ngnarevuzo (A). 
Obuekezie, son of Ilo says : that last is not first. 
Tf people refuse advice. 


130. Apal’ ozu nwa onye gzo, gdika apa uku nko (A). 
If they take the corpse of another man’s child, it’s like carrying 
a bundle of wood. 


To a mau who questions the need of precautions. 


131, Ofionoli si nya kwe na nnono vevigalo, n’ akwa diya n 
iké; asi nya lil’ amwosu (0). 


Ofionoli says: that the bird that is flying across has eggs 
inside it ; they say he has eaten witch medicine. 


(a) Of unasked advice of a friend against whom there is a 


plot. 
(6) Son refusing the advice of his father. 


SLANDER. 


132. Ona: a anarebu gbwe (A). 
Shouting “ Ah!” does not kill a hawk. 
Bad names don’t kill. 


133. Ebubo k’ oiny’ uma (Q). 
Obo ka oinya mma (A). 


Slander is worse than the wound of a knife. 


134, Mbdbwa (ikbe) ka nsi ele (A). 
Ntano ka nsi ele (OQ). 


Backbiting is worse than poison. 


135. Ekwgnoba n’ Oka sgle siduinye onye nangro, ka ikbe 
beboeya (A). 


Ekwono, son of Oba of Oka says: if they give him one who is 
not there he can beat him in argument. 


136. Nwannono akwa ngnu ofi; éifo, hwodafi nwuru (0). 


A small bird cries on the top of a tree ; the son of a big man 
dies at dawn. 


“Wisk MEN.” 


137. Ejeki si nelo ggu ego ndbo nlo nabo ego gdo nano (A). 
Ejeke says: if they count six cowries in twenty places twice it 
is six cowries in forty places. 


(9852) c 2 
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Okoye, Adenwuli, si na ife ji nniye n’ af’ Ibo bu na Ibo 
ekwero ife nniye ku, mwa nniye ekwero if? Ibo ku 
(0). 

Okoye, son of Adenwuli, says: that what keeps his mother in 
the Ibo market is that the Ibo don’t agree to what his 


mother says, and his mother doesn’t agree to what the 
Ibo say. 


(FRATITUDE. 


Okoko anareéezo onye ruloya gdo n’ odumili (A). 


Qkoko adazg onye kwoli gdo n’ odumili (O). 


The fowl does not forget the one who pulled out its tail in the 
wet season. 


Adakada sele ugu: inebodum ite, gbu ka inezim ezi (A). 
The dung beetle says to the hill : are you helping me to lift the 
pot or throwing me down ? 
Adakada kpglo ugu, siya: gb’ ibu kenakwum k’ gbu 
ainyekbeli (O). 
The dung beetle calls to the-hill, saying : do you help me with- 
my load or take it away from me? 
To a faithless friend. 


Nwata toa nnaiya nenu, ggodo aiygkb oya ainya (A). 
A child lifts the father up, and his cloth spoils his (the boy’s) 
eyes. 
Alaéaba mwainya, eégz’ onye bul’ aku (A). 
They lick up the palm oil, but forget the man who cut the nut. 


If a stranger trains a boy, then the boy forgets him when he 
grows up. 


Ony’ @gfio, sgle nnaiya nay’ ebuluya uzo mutanwa ; 
nnalya wesiya: hwam, onye mutadenegi ? (A). 


A fool says to his father: he had a child before him; the 
father says to him : my son, who is your father ? 


Of an ungrateful son who won’t help his father. 


Ony’ efio 4mwa na hwanniye bu gbia (A). 
A fool does not know that his brother is a stranger. 
Of a friend who entertains another who is badly treated. 


Nwangwele dma nniye (0). 
A little lizard does not know its mother. 
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EXAGGERATION. 
Yi gluo ago bu nné; mwa na okwere ngupu bu asi (A). 
am 2 yam grows big is true, but that it can’t be dug out is a 
1€, 


Ababum enyi bu gzioku; mwa n’ obutalia n’ uzo nkwasi 
(O). 
That I have killed an elephant is true, but that I carried it on 
to the road is a lie. 
Onye si: na mili ezok’ kwulu éziokt; mwa na obolu ozu 
n’ ani bokwasi (0). 


He who says that too much rain falls tells the truth, but that 
rain dug up a dead body is a lie. 


GETTING ONE’S DESERTS. 


Agulu mégle akband gkoko, sie n’ imi, si: ka xune xtne 
di ele, xtiné xiiné gadisidaga (A). 


A bush cat takes fowl dropping and says: if a worthless thing 
is like that, what will a good thing be. 


Nsilgko mel’ akpana’ gkoko siye n’ imi, de n’ ile, si: 
ineline dio, ineline okezi ya gadi (QO). 


Onye gkba npilisi negu nag’ ggo; ase: ekwulu ife 
onabwegu (A). 


A half footed man dances and fights and they say : see how he 
dances. 


Unrecognized merit. 


Efi si niyal’ égo ogé ifeva gacudide dtot’ eto, n’ Gbu niya 
bu anuno (0). 


The cow says she has reached an age when they can run after 
her for three mornings because she is a domestic animal. 


A prophet has no honour. 


Okwala abatobi, efio nfjfio, o¢u ola (A). 
A neighbour’s cough if it does not attack one, keeps away sleep. 
Of trouble for the benefit of another. 


QOtegiika azu nya bal’ anwu, k’ ogab’ oji, mw’ obwanorg 


(0). 
For the long time that their backs have been hot in the sun, 
they should be black, but are not. 


Of unrecognized merit in servants. 
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Dinta ajakutege, gjakulu gbweya, naba (A). 
If a hunter meets nothing he takes his gun and goes home. 
Fruitless trouble. 


Efi si naiya momwaé sobe dinweniya; gbolo nya da n’ 
ana, aiyamavubiye, amavube (A). 


The cow says: that she follows her master on purpose ; if he 
falls down they won’t pick him up or carry him. 


Unappreciated work. 


Okute neti’ aku nagoiya gno, mw’ gno na tata adagoiya 


(0). 
The stone that breaks the palm nuts counts them with hismouth, 
but the mouth that chews them does not count them. 


Faust EXcusss. 


Onyala bujile umwaya, ose na umwaya bu eboa (A). 
A madman breaks his knife and says that now he has got two. 
If a man spoils anything, his explanations are usually false. 
Egt ggbgma natolo efi, uciéi gkwgliya n’ azu (O). 
The cow fears the witch, but at night he rides on her back. 


DELAYS. 
Tje di mbu adeli ggo (0). 
Going in a hurry does not eat (7.e., prevent) fighting. 
If you stop a person in a hurry. 
Asi k’ ewel’ uéiéi oku onye g¢o maka é1 ofo (0). 
People say take the night for a murderer palaver, because day 
comes. 
Hang him at once. 
Abwesi sieli nwunniye: nyesi ite gsiso, mwaka na 61 
emekwe jiri, thefa ebugéo (A). 


The black ant said to his wife, cook quickly for fear night 
comes, when our people commit murder. 


CARRYING OUT ONE’s PLANS. 


QOkba nko anarakba abwala, okba abwala, isi abaiya 
oifia (A). 


A man who collects wood does not gather abwala, z.e., hairy 
seed. If he collects abwala his head goes inside the bush. 


He hides himself. 
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163. Onye Mwolo sele n’ eka make ¢imbo, ek’ anabul’ uma 
(A). 


A Mwolo man says that the calabash is sucked where the 
knife cuts. 


This refers to the native method of bleeding, and is used of a 
person who gets what he wants without trouble. 


164. Abu mbudo, ukwe adadi glu okukwe (0). 


I sing a song, the chorus is not difficult. 


165. Akbata nko efi eSi udene ; eweljsie akbanakuku. 


Wood is collected to cook a vulture, they take it to cook a green 
pigeon. . 


166. Osi ngo anaralaca nku akiya (A). 
He may try but he can’t lick his elbow. 


167. Ania nwite, obu oinya éko. 
Neglect a small pot and it puts the fire out. 


(a) a stitch in time saves nine. 
(6) a man can sometimes do more than people expect of him. 


168. Adele mbwada nakpa n’ oifia. 
They don’t sell the duiker walking in the bush. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 


169. Atolo si, na fad’ ebo mulu nwa; 9sO ganagana bul’ oft 


(A). 
The sheep says they two get the child; but the shaking 
sickness is what takes it. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. ; 
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170. Ezi ng n’ iduma, m’ gpotaro; gnaba, si nya pota, ji 
aguliya (OQ). 


A pig in a trap can’t get out, but it says that when it comes 
out its yams will be finished. 


If a man in trouble talks of his plans. 


“Do in Rome as RomME Does.” 


171. Nko di bethba negele mba ite (A). 
Wood in the town cooks the pot in the town, 
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. Ony’ ofo aratota gkoko n’ ong (QO). 


A new man does not pick up a fowl in the house. 


. Ony’ ofo anarekwe egu (A). 
Ony’ ofo edekwe abo (O) 


A new man does not sing a song. 


EXAMPLE AND REPUTATION. 


. Onye sobe ori, oztbé ori (O). 
Who follows a thief learns to steal. 


. Onye zul’ ogboma n’ dtu efi, géo ga gi (O). 
Who meets a witch where the cows meet, what are they 
looking for there ? 


If a thief says he has seen thieves at night. 


. Enwe fu ka ibeya namwa, gmwaba. 
A monkey sees its fellow jump and jumps too. 


. Ewu n’ gbwiya niye atigu (O). 
The goat and its companions eat palm leaves. 


. Ofu nkpolaka lota mwanu ozu ora nine (A). 
One finger dipped in oil reaches everyone. 


. Gi bu nwannono, ifebene, gevu akD bal’ eso (A). 


You, bird, fly and perch. You will fly and perch on the bird 
lime. 


To a boy who begins to steal. 


. Oke nabwa mbalogwe, amwara n’ akbo obiye di n’ ant 
(A). 
A rat runs on the frame of a house and does not know that its 
chest is on the ground. 


That is, that it may fall. A thief goes to steal a goat and is 
not caught, but people know what he is. 


CONTENTMENT. 


. Ozu adanwuru, neéelo ule (0). 
A corpse doesn’t die and remember rotting. 
A man who has had many palavers and says I don’t care. 
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Udene sele nwunneya nime; gdjmwa; obulu mw’ 
onwuru, velie nwa; mw’ gbulu n’ omw’ gdere, vekulu 
(A). | 

A vulture tells his wife that she will have a child, all right : If 


she has a dead child they eat it but if it’s alive they 
carry it. 


. Ngwele si ngnu dad n’ ani, to ainya mwadu, $fgro, osi : 


k’ ya ja onwiya mwa mad’ ajaziya (QO). 
A lizard falls down from above, looks for a man and sees none ; 
he says he will praise himself if no one else praises him. 
Elibe ofibo, eéez’ obul’ aku (O). 
When they eat palm oil they forget who cut the palm nut. 


IGNORANCE. 


Mwale nev’ uzo na onarekbe azu (A). 
Mwazedim nebu zo ngd’ ikbazu (O). 
Regret is in front and not behind. 
I don’t know is the beginning and not the end. 


Obodi yj isi eti mwo, mw’ amaro (0). 


Ignoramus knocked his head against the Mwe and did not 
know. 


Obodi amwara naiya na mwo neli eli n’ oko (A). 
Ignoramus didn’t know that he and Mwg ate from one pot. 


If a man puts on a mask to flog his people, and they 
complain to him on his return not knowing that he was 
‘ the master. 


PROMISES AND GIFTS. 
Emesie ka nze¢i, nak0 nti gko (A). 
Emesia ka ngwaii niké nti gko (O). 
When I finish let me tell you, that scratches the ear. 
Of an unfulfilled promise. 


Okdkbolo k’ agwalu k’ ekenya hwunye; osi k’ gbulu ta, 
bul’ eéi (Q). 
A bachelor whom they tell that they are giving him a wife 
says let it be to-day or to-morrow. 
For a delayed gift. 
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Ony’ isi k’ ebunyelu uni, gledainyaka, tiny’ aka n’ ofe, 
tig nkpu, si: nni lulu, nabw’ ony’ isi, djnka ndi ful’ 
uzo elibw’ onweva na nui (O). 


A blind man to whom they give food takes his hand and roi 
it and puts his hand in the soup and shouts and says : food 
comes to the blind man. Those who see the road have 
killed themselves with eating food. 


Non-appreciation of a gift. 


Obosi apu oruku, mw’ ortiku ato Obosi 1’ ainya (0). 


Obosi can’t get a shilling, but a shilling isn’t much in his eyes 
(when he gets it). 


To a beggar who complains of a gift. 
Elebelu nwa gkoko, k’ &toba ainya utoya (A). 


Chickens are not sold for people to watch their growth (when 
they have sold them). 


You don’t expect presents to be returned. 


. Enwe si gdiyanammwa nya bulu gmugwo* jebe okb alili 


(A). 
A monkey says it is well that I go out as soon as I have borne 
a child to collect food. : 


Of a man who is working on his farm before the usual time to 
one who asks why he is working. 


RUNNING RISKS. 


Bjiri ifé anabwa na iti abwa n’ apy ; abwailya nv’ ainya, 
ainy’ akboro. 


They never take what they scratch the ear with to scrape the 
eye, if they scrape the eyes the eyes are spoilt. 


Don’t play with a dangerous thing. 


Anaratunye akibi n’ ukwi (A). 
They don’t show the size of elephantiasis by the legs. 
When a child is playing with a dangerous thing. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 
Nwata nwe oru ji; osf nd nya n’ oru obgsi gali (0). 
A small boy has twenty yams and says he will eat for twenty 
days. 
A boy who has had no trouble proposes to spend his money 
on title. 


* Omugwo probably means discharge, lochia. 
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Ejir’ iwe eji glu ji, eweleliya (A). 


They are not angry at planting yams and eating them. 


PRETENCE OF RICHES. 


Nwofi si fjiji: inebg nanni; munai inwelu (0). 
A yaws child says to the fly: you sit on my food; are we 
sharing it. 
Of a poor man who pretends to be rich. 


Onye obiam liju afo, gsi nya asaka nnaiya (A). 
A poor man fills his belly and says he is as rich as his father. 
A poor man who pretends to be rich. 


Onye nelurg k’ éze addsi buenye k’ ebul’ éze (0). 


One who is not as great as a king does not say kill him as they 
kill a king. 
Those who want to imitate rich people. 


Mourper WILL Ovt. 


Onye ekbglu nkpimwo, oéil’ uée n’ aka (O). 
One who has committed a crime has always care in his hand. 


If a man has committed a murder his action is said to be 
Nkpimwo ; he is always anxious. 


. Anam abwal’ oku, ji uéiéi weni nniye te¢iye, mak’ oku 


enuliye Cifo ndi nwe nwa ju ase nwafa (O). 


T run from palaver and choose the night to bury my mother 
and rub her grave, because palaver troubles him (me) ; at 
“dawn those who have a child ask for their child. 


A man who runs from palaver will be caught. 
Ani tu elembala, aput’ enu (O). 
The earth uncovers a sherd and it comes out. 
Lying will be discovered. 
Ososo nesu gwu, mw’ aji ekwerama (A). 
The goat sweats but the hair covers it. 
Murder will be discovered. 


STRENGTH. 
Akpjli adag’ gkpa (QO). 


A cock’s throat is not exhausted. 
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Ojebe tata, okwudo onye nya (A). 


He goes to-day and catches a man of yesterday. 


Onye abwara mbwa, bu ndo, gnoba ogo, bu ghwu ? (A). 


He who does not go to wrestle which is life, would he go to 
fight which is death ? 


A man who can’t do small things cau’t do big things. 


MISFORTUNE. 


Onye ivie nadako ndako ndako, butul’ aku, oda kulu na 
mpoto ede (A). 


An unlucky man falls and falls and falls ; when he cuts a palm 
nut he falls and lands on a koko yam leaf. 


Ebunu si: na mbwe ffé ji mebeye bu mbwe ya tglofa 
afia izizi; fazotaleya ebwagada mpu; ya tofa 926 
nkeboa, azutalofaya amuibi (A). 

The ram says : his first misfortune was when he told them to go 
to the market and they brought him a crooked horn ; he 
sent them a second time and they brought him elephant- 
iasis. 

Oru afulu ka efi akakbolo ggo eni ibeya ; gsi n’ obgsi nkeya 
gbul’ ujgm (A). 

A slave sees them take an old hoe to bury one of his fellows ; 
he says that on his day they will take a new one. 


People who laugh at misfortune. 


Eze no n’ ibeya nwuru, gkbo n’ ubu. 
If a chief hears that his fellow is dead he shrugs his shoulders. 


Onye si n’ unkpumma ol’ oku, aser’ asi ; onye si n’ obwa 
nkiti aser’ asi. 
He who says that a stone talks is not a liar; he who says it 
does not talk is also not a liar. 


When an accident is prevented. 


QUARRELS. 


xs 

Olubulu neli onwiya (0). 

Olobulu (? lizard) eats himself. 
Warning one friend against another. 
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214. Ethfurom otanwata sgliye égba (A). 
I never lost a boy’s bow and followed him to find it. 
If a boy accuses a man of stealing his property. 


215. Nwofi si n’ ikbe amarg nniye, m’ gmarg nniya ; na nniya 
akogu nni k’ oge ju afo, nniye jibepu nkbilikbi ji, 
sikoli e¢i, mak’ ago bia (0). 
A boy with yaws says it is not the fault of his mother nor 
his father; his father gives him food enough to fill his 


belly and his mother cuts half a yam to keep for his food 
to-morrow because hunger comes. 


If two brothers have a quarrel, the arbitrators can say this, 
meaning ; don’t go into details. 


216. Ane ji gnu ofu onye éké éku. 
Adana gnu ofu onye ara 618. 
Don’t hear one man’s mouth to settle the palaver. 
Hear both sides. 


217. Nkita na nwanniye levolo; gdika ez’ adergfa n’ gno 
(A). 


If a dog and his brother play, it is as though there were no 
teeth in their mouths. 


If relatives have a quarrel. 


218. Dibia bwafie, osi owele na (A). 
If a doctor is mistaken he leaves by the back of the house. 
If friends have a quarrel the innocent one can say this. 


219. Onye oku enw’ oiyi (OQ). 


Quarrelsome has no friend. 


220. Ngwele si nwanniye ka fawele isibalia, na ife gnu kwulu 
gnajoka (A). 
The house lizard says to his brother let ustalk by head sine 
because what the mouth says is always bad. 


Let us give up quarrelling. 


221. Okba but’ n8i géo obilulo (A). 
The feet that carry dung find grass. 


If two people quarrel and one asks for the other for help in 
trouble. 
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Anaremerege azu, di na hwunye abulu nwanne (A). 


It does not take long, husband and wife are brother and 
sister. 


Husband and wife soon settle a quarrel. 
Diai, ainyi gakwog aka geli enwe, agel’ isi e¢nwe biakwgno 
aka (O). 


Friends, shall we wash our hands before eating monkey, or 
shall we eat monkey’s head and just wash our hands ? 


Is the settlement of the quarrel to be final ? 
Tké gu oke efi, oggrompu ye ainya (A). 


If an old bullock is tired it bends its horn and closes its eyes. 


WRONGDOING. 


. Kéetele néi alo, ota (A). 


If they remind the bush rat of biting, it bites. 


Ite ware, ite di n’ eké (A). 
A pot breaks and there is a pot in the market. 


A prisoner must be punished but the damage can be 
repaired. 


Agedolum ana, uyolo isi aku n’ aka; onye mebie ani, 
nkpolaku adabweya (A). 


He keeps the law and catchesa head of palm nuts in his hand ; 
if a man breaks the law one nut falls and kills him. 


Emesia ta’ gnu kulu njo eku gmwa (A). 
After a man has spoken ill he speaks well. 
A wrongdoer begs for mercy at last. 


Agadinwaiyi da ndada nabo, agéa ife bu n’ okba gnu. 


If an old woman falls twice, they count what she has in her 
basket. 


Oinya na, apoya adana (0). 
The wound disappears but its scar does not. 
Punishment does not undo a murder. 


Qboro ekpg nwa jite wa, k’ efi ajuya (O). 


It is not when a child breaks a pot that they ask questions. 
Of a first offence. 


PROVERBS. Sill 


. Akukwo ogede nanwoli n’ ototé, gmago k’ anasi sidi (0). 


The banana leaf is glad in the morning, but does not know 
what the evening will be like. 


. Etiwa ite, bakuta iyi azu (0). 


The pot is broken and one turns one’s back to the watersicle. 


. Onye efio bu anu, obu ofeke yali (A). 


A fool kills an animal ; he is a fool who wonders. 


SNEEZING. 


. Nkpgm gnu k’ anakp arg edebu ard (0). 


Calling me bad names, as they call the year, doesn’t kill the 
year. 


. Qnabo aka anagab uzo, abdi ikpel’oifia (O). 


If they give a date for clearing the 'road they only brush the 
side of the bush. 


. Azo aké ademwa nkwokwgba (0). 


The back of the hand is not good for the inside of the fist. 
Calling for an ill purpose can’t affect me. 


{A sneeze is supposed to be an answer.] 


. Ozi anarebu oko (A). 


Ozi adebu okd (0). 


A miessaye does not kill the messenger. 


. Ekulgku anarebu djbia (A). 


Calling does not kill the doctor. 


. Ogugu yeze, mbwolggu eselue fsiye (A). 


Onunu jie ibo, nkpglggugu esel’ fstye (O). 


A hole falls in, the roots move their heads out of the way. 


. Ainya adafu nti (O). 


The eyes don’t see the ears. 


2. Aka nagebu hgu; isi anawa ainyike (0). 


They fix a day to cut ngu; the axe’s head aches. 
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Uzele bu éze (O). 
Sneezing is king. 
Everyone salutes the sneezer and he salutes everyone. 


. Uyele bu éze (O). 


Yawning is king. 
Everyone salutes him and he salutes everyone. 


PATIENCE. 


. Itenkba’ bid’ aka n’ obu, n’ aku gaiéa (A). 


The oil pot puts its hand on its heart, and the palm nut gets 
ripe. 


. Onye vy” ader’ uéu adalota ji (O). 


A man who is not persevering does not eat yams. 
A man who is well off is not a thief. 


. Nwaiyo bu ije (A). 


Slow is the journey. 
Slow and sure. 


Onye avale ggalainya, gtag’ ose, gta ofi (A). 
One who is near a rich man, if he doesn’t chew pepper will 
chew kola. 


Onye naéa gba azu, adabu obwenye (0). 
He who washes the king’s back can’t be poor. 
A master will treat a servant well if he is patient. 


. Afiamala se nwiya: dikwa ndidi; n’ {fé n’ aro éko k’ 


ajul’ oyi (A). 
The louse says to its child: be patient, what is hot gets cold. 


MARRIAGE. 


. Ite ware, ite di n’ Eke (A). 


If a pot is broken there is a pot in the Eke market. 


A man says this to a quarrelsome wife. ; 
There are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. 
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. Onye Abwene si: nwainye tekwesi ofe, obwonariya, 


gno avuliyambeku (A). 
A man of Abweni says: if a womancooks soup and it boils 
before she is ready she can take her mouth and blow it. 


What a husband says to a quarrelsome wife. 

Nwa gmugwo sili na mbweé éiye ji mebiya ffé, bu mbwé 
gjikute mili izizi aganaiya nyenye n’ isi gafue n’ ana 
(A). 

A small baby said when its Gi did him wrong was when they 


brought water first to give him, and pass round his head 
and pour on the ground. 


That is if a man’s wife and children die. 


Ak afu isi, m’ iya laruna ola (A). 
Ak’ af is{, m’ olaru (O). 
If the hand does not see the head it can’t sleep. 
A wife waits on her husband’s pleasure. 


Uma eku ademe ebele ji (O). 
A cooking knife has no pity on the yam. 
A woman tries to get all she can from a man. 


Fa ji gka lat’ gokoko (0). 
They take corn to catch a fowl. 
They pay money for a wife. 
If’ gsiso bu ggi. 
Love of a person is medicine. 
A man has one favourite wife and beats the others. 


Ebéle akpokpo edeme onwene (0). 
Pity for the skin does not touch the heart of the leather 
worker. 
A bad wife is not sorry for her husband. 


Oso nabor’ gso, okboro bwakgkud’ aka n’ ala (0). 
Running is not running, if a woman runs with her hands 
holding her breasts. 
If a man marries with borrowed money. 


Kulu mili izizi, kute alogolo (A). 
Ekue na mili izizi, ekut’ alolo (O). 
Jf you take the first water you take dirt. 


To encourage a man to marry again if his first wife dies or 
is a bad one. 
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Okporo bu uno (A). 
Woman is the house. 
You can’t have a real home without a woman. 


Anaresi éuo ite wele lebe n’ afia (A). 
Fadamaéu ite, eweliya gele n’ afia (O). 
You don’t use a pot and take it to sell in the market. 
To a wife who wants to leave her husband. 


Ifitewu anaréli nkpdga (A). 
A she-goat does not eat when she is dragged away. 


Of a woman who leaves her first husband and is worse off 
than before. 


Akba of6 an’ ainya n’ obi. 
A new bag is seen on the chest. 
A new wife can do as she pleases. 


Enyi bu uku nko, eka onye idolo, onye gtéraiya (A). 


A friend is a lump of firewood ; when he is heavy one throws 
him down. 


When a husband turns out a bad wife. 


Ojelu be ggalainya, gtage ose, gta oji (A). 


If one goes to the house of a rich man if one does not chew 
pepper one chews kola. 


Oje b’ okenye, egu imi, 9gwe gno (0). 


If one goes to a big man, if one does not shake one’s nose one 
moves one’s mouth. 


One gets either snuff or kola, said of a woman who gets a bad 
but rich husband. 


Ani nwoke adero, nwainye neli nru (A). 
re ” A ™ neli nru anu (QO). 
In the land of no man woman eats the gift of honour. 
Of a woman who neglects her husband. 
Dibia lijw’ afo, gpala akbaya dobuge azti (A). 
The doctor fills his belly and carries his'bag behind him. 
Dibia lijw’ afo, agota nkpologu (0). 
The doctor fills his belly and pulls out splinters. 


Of a woman with an old husband who wants to leave him 
and go toa man with money. 


Zi. 
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. Nwa ajuju anarefu gzi. 


A child asks and does not miss the road. 
Make enquiries about a woman that you want to marry. 


Anaret’ uée k’ afufu si gbu, iwele liju afo. 


Don’t think that trouble comes and kills, and you get food to 
fill your belly. 


Edgtu uke eliju afo (O). 
oot not think of ill fortune when you want to fill your 
elly. 


For a widow who won’t be married. 


Akbata nko; onwug’ §ko; apagareya n’ oifia, ek’ 
akbataleya (A). 


They collect firewood and it does not light; they take it back 
to the bush where they collected it. 


Of a bad wife. 


. Nwoke égba oku, gnoba nwainye; mwa oku govaya ago, 


gnoba eboa (A). 


If a man wants palaver he marries a wife ; if palaver is hungry 
for him he marries two. 


PROMISING INFORMATION, 


Nwannem, agwagomi, kangwaii abgr’ ofu (A). 
My brother, I have told you and let me teil you are not the 
same thing. 


. Oiyim, kangwaii n’ gso diée, ganagind diée (O). 


My friend, I tell you running and shaking yourself are 
different. 


. Ife di be nwa na hwamwe (0). 


What is in the house of the child belongs to the child. 


INNOCENCE. 


. Onye nemero ife iyi adato akbala egu (O). 


Who has not sworn does not fear thunder. 
Onye nelir’ ejuna, onarekpofu nkilikoya (A). 
Onye nelir’ ejuna adainya jgogolie (O). 


He who has not eaten snail does not carry its shell. 
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Enyi me ife, yma ebu enyi; mw’ enyi emeg’ ife, ido 
abulu nkeya. 


An elephant does something and a knife kills him; an 
elephant does nothing ; his life is his own. 


CHIEFTAINSHIP. 
Obu anarabwa aka (A). 
The obu (men’s house) has not empty hands. 
There is a chief to every town. 
Abum isi aka; isi aka ade n’ aka, aka abwa ivilivi (O). 
I am the thumb; if there is no thumb, the hand turns round. 
If there is no chief the country suffers. 
Obelani, mbeku Gil’ 6zo (O). 


In a small country the tortoise makes gz¢ title. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


. Oiyi bu olyi nwobala na nkita (QO). 


Friends are friends, like cat and dog. 


. Aiyaram ekwele na muku nwa n’ okba, wezaba ehwere 


nwa (A). 


I don’t agree to carry my child on my foot. I answer there 
is no child. 


When someone asks a friend to do work for him. 


Abialum aza ono bial’ géoéo (A). 
Calum za ono bu géoéo (0). 
I came to sweep the house is a chuck out. 
You don’t order a friend about in his house. 


Osisi nwel’ afa, k’ oiyi nedudaba oiyi (0). 
A tree gets a name; a friend takes his friend to it. 
A friend helps a friend. 


QObu nak’ aka negebu, Abwaja n4; mwa 4k’ aka, ebu 
Abwaja (0). 

If they give notice when they are going to kill, the Abwaja 
people run away; if they don’t give notice, they kill the 
Abwaja people. 

Said by a friend who comes to see another without notice. 
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Nne na nwaiya anarama ko el’ ife (A). 
Mother and child don’t light a lamp to eat. 


Nwanne na tiwanne adamu ukpe gli nni (0). 
Brother and sister don’t light a lamp to eat. 
Friends don’t fear each other. 


Ifuainya mbwada, kad’ orue (0). 


Seeing duiker pleases the hunter. 
It’s better to see and not kill, than not see at all. 


When friends meet after a long absence, and the host has no 
food. 


PRIDE. 


Ikbakba sj na ka mwa gkoko gasgnariya, na bwa nkp 
ogili n’ ofe. 
The ikbakha* says : it’s better that the fowl should besweeter 
than he, and melt in the soup like ogili. 


Ezi si na glugo kaya gemebi akwa, mwa na néa nwel’ ike 
isuéapla. 
Blood says : I am able to spoil cloth, but soap can wash away. 


Mwaun fiita, obodi abwal’ gso. 
Masks come out and fools run away. 
When there is work to do, a lazy boaster runs. 


Ana nwoke nadero nwainye nere nku (A). 
Ani mwadu nadero, mbeku éil’ gzo (O). 
Land of no man ; a woman makes palm wine. 
Land of no man ; tortoise takes title. 
Of a boasting stranger. 


Nwannono si n’ ana be na mpi; eka gnokwa, k’ dno 
? 4 


(A). 
A small bird flies up from the ground and perches on an art 
heap, where it stops there let it remain. 


Of a boaster who has made some titles. 


* A small bird. 
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Amaéam if’ owa, kglo ji n’ obo gkba, kwe n’ afgnu (A) 
Who knows the things of this world, plants yams under his 
feet, and ties them to his beard. 


Nwannono lijuo afo, osi ¢iye kuliye (A). 
If a small bird fills its belly it tells its ci to carry it. 
Of a boaster. 


Afu oruku ato afimainya (A). 
One who can’t get a shilling is not of much account. 
A big man speaking of a boaster. 


HoME. 


Bonye bu bonye (0). 
My house is my house. 
There’s no place like home. 


Aru nnegu éebelu nwaiya. 
The body of the she-goat guards its child. 


If a man has many children, some go abroad ; a married 
girl may say she wants to go home, for her own country 
1s best. 


. Ife nwa kaso nne kali nna. 


A child pleases the mother more than the father. 


. Qso ridd.anaragu ike. 


Running for life does not exhaust your strength. 
A man never tires of trying to save his child. 


INDECISION. 


Qdum edebu ugu anu (QO). 
A lion never kills half an animal. 
Anargji uée nabo alo ji. 
One does not think twice about planting yams. 
If a man is hesitating about marrying. 


. Anaraci okba nabo ene ogwe. 


No one takes two legs to step over an obstacle. 
One thing at a time. 
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Uée nabo anarekwe onye oiya eli ife odggeli. 


Two ideas don’t allow the sick man to eat the things that he 
keeps (?) 


Uée nabo edgkwe okumzu eli jibwiya. 


Two ideas don’t allow the sick man to eat the yams from his 
* farm. 


FORBIDDEN Foops. 


Okpandm sql’ ebunu li atulu. 
Okpanam forbids rams, but eats sheep. 


Enugu gmekogme oli anu sql’ enwe. 


Hill country, famous land, eats meat (of man) but forbids 
monkey. 


GREED. 


Tli obele ilie nneku (A). 
Olie nkenta olie nkuku (0). 


He eats the small one’s, does he eat the big one’s ? 


That is, the elder brother who takes his own share and wants 
to take his brothers’ shares. 


IMPORTUNITY. 


Ukiivii jo ifg, gnu anargltya (A). 
Ukivii ju {fé na gnu adgliye (0). 
If the shoulder refuses a thing, the mouth does not eat it. 
When a man begs a second time. 


Qsu aku, oji gkoko gezul’ {ke (A). 


When one pounds palm nuts he drives fowls away for a 
change. 


A man always begging for favours. 


Nwa ggu bua ikpele n’ ani gholo nneya ala (A). 
A kid puts its knees on the ground to suck its mother’s milk. 
A man who knows how to beg gets what he wants. 
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DEATH. 


314. Djbia nagwo otolo, odgbel’ afwiya n’ os¢ (O). 


A doctor who cures otolo keeps his stomach in another place. 


315. Qnwu anarakba déke (A). 


Death cannot make a boundary. 


316. Onwu adado ebwe (0). 


Death does not fire a gun. 


317. Qnwu ato egt (0). 


Death has no fear. 


318. Qnwu ebu ggo abia (0). 
Death does not fight when he comes. 


319. Azi nanwuli n’dtSto, onye gbalo anasi afa (O). 
A child is glad in the morning, can he divine for night. 
A man does not know when he will die. 


320. Aéala nwuru, acala pnéie. 
Elephant grass dies ; elephant grass grows up. 
People killed in war. 


Let SLEEPING Docs LIE. 


321. Atolo si naya amwara bwal’ gso mwa g¢buteluye, nya 
awoba awoba (A). 


A ‘sheep says she doesn’t know how to run; when they carry 
her she jumps and jumps. 


A quiet man when roused may be dangerous. 


322. Etikg nyaka ezi enya ek’ aro (QO). 
Constant flogging helps to give strength. 
A poor man may become dangerous. 


323. Qnu onye alo, k’Anano ofu ife’gji akpoya (O). 
From the mouth of an evil doer, let them hear one thing to 
take him to prison with. 
You must hear a prisoner. 
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324. Akwa nezuro uku, anaregetu nwa (A). 
Akwa eluro n’ uku, odanetu nwa (O). 


If the cloth does not suffice for the father’s waist, it doesn’t 
knock the child down. 


Wait for the trial of an accused person. 


DEBT. 


325. Ife onye ji n’ aka k’ oji anu ggo (0). 
What is in a man’s hand let him take it to fight. 
A man pays with anything that he can. 


326. Ezil’ ego ku onye ugwo; onye ugwo na, onye ji ugwo 
ejilili kwo ugwo (0). 


Money is borrowed to pay a debt; the creditor goes, but the 
debtor still owes the money. 


CHILDREN SUFFERING FOR PARENTS. 


327. Okwéa n’isi, okubu géélo (A). 
If it misses the head the shoulder waits. 


328. Qnwn bulu nnoke, anargkwe umwaya as’ ainya (A). 


Death kills a big rat, and does not let the children open their 
eyes. 


329. Amuta nwa n’ abgro nwa, gjiliye bo ife naiya nemet’ alo 


(A). 
When a man gets a child which is not a child (that is not 
clever) they take it to pay back the father’s misdeeds. 


330. Nwa eriginne, bgba ife gmelu nnaiya ; ife emglu nnaiya 
emeye (A). 


If a child is not big they take him for what his father did ; 
what his father did 1s done to him. 


Ir A Weak MAN TrIeS TO EXERT AUTHORITY. 


331. Odikodi bo a mba; gdikgdi apu kuliye (O). 


He who does not tire goes to wrestle ; a tireless man comes out 
and stands up with him. 
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332. Nwanza ni n’ ana fenyili be n’ gdodo jgu; tkuku bueya 
bunye enu budeye n’ ana nwanza si ikuku naiya no 
nnekwonneya na nekwg nnaiya. 


Nwanza* flies up from the ground and stops on the end of a 
palm leaf; the wind lifts it up and drops it down ; the bird 
says to the wind, he was in charge of his mother and in 
charge of his father. 


Goop FORTUNE. 
333. Qbwo onye kpanari onye na nku, osi nia bata n’ 
ajoifia (O). 


One companion gets more wood than another. They say he 
goes to the bad bush. 


334. Mbwada dal’ibi abugwolu ofa’ dinta (A). 


The buck with elephantiasis is a piece of luck for the hunter. 


335. Ok&ta gbita anakpa 4kwa mwo (0). 


Sudden misfortune weaves cloth (for burial). 


INCOMPETENCE. 
336. Obial’ izu, amwag’ ife kulu (A). 
He comes to a meeting and doesn’t know what they are talking 
about. 


337. Akwg n’ azu mwa okba anakbum n’ ani; rgpum, ka 
njili gkbam jebe (A). 
Iam carried on someone’s back but my foot reaches the ground ; 
let me go that I may take my feet and walk. 
338. Okenye j’éku, m’dku ; gng n’ong akeyama (0). 


Great man goes to a case and says nothing; he who stays at 
home is better. 


TASTES. 
339. Mwadu edeji akeya arainyelu ibie oiyi (0). 


A man does not take his hand to choose a friend for another. 


* A small bird. 
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Onye neli nni, k’gnagu. 
If aman eats something (it is) that he’s hungry. 
Everyone is not alike. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agadi adakanka n’ egu omalo eté (0). 


An old man is not too old for a dance he has learnt. 


Osa gu onye n’ gno, ord (0). 
If a man has no answer to make he can hang. 


Agadinwaiyi nabw’gso enugu, géo fife n’ ife nacuya (O). 
Ifan old woman runs up a hill, she is running after something 
or something is running after her. 


When they ask a traveller why he comes. 


Bokbampa alo gbhafolu di fké (A). 


Cunning kills the strong man. 


N¢iéi se : na nku ya bele anaracu ecu (A). 
The rodent ulcer says: the palm tree that it cuts never fails. 
A man doesn’t upset arrangements. 


Onye oku vglumvo n’gno, neji oruku apotiya. 


A man whose word stays long in his mouth can geta shilling to 
_take it out. 


One who refuses to explain a quarrel and settle it. 


ix we pi? . . ° ise 
Ago nokatalo, kpoéie riti, si na ifunainya ka eno na iti 
mwa (A). 


The leopard hears too much and shuts its ears. It says: seeing 
is better than hearing. 


If a man has no ears he is not deceived. 


Oli ggu ana, neli ogu gkbo (A). 
A man who eats 20 plots of ground has eaten 20 fists. 
A man who claims much has many quarrels. 


Kjune j'ile gmwa ago n’dgu (A). 
A snail takes a good tongue to pass over a splinter. 
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The shell of the snail has no blood. 
Asking a stranger to leave a country alone. 


Okuy neli mbwani; mbwani naéo isi ajuani n’‘{si esu 


(0). 

Fire catches underground ; under the surface the ground 
looks for the head of a bad snake and the head of a milli- 
pede. 

The white man has taken the black man’s country, when no 
one expected it. 


4 


. Nwa nnaya zilolo ori, ndbwa na mbd. 


A child sent by his father to steal, knocks at the door. 
One who fears nothing will ask for anything. 


Afgm zim olo (A). 
Afgm zim ori (O). 


Hunger sends me thieving. 


Iwe bu alo (A). 
Iwe bu nso (QO). 
Anger brings the forbidden thing 
An angry man doesn’t care what he does. 


. Omakam ife; k’asiya laéa nkpili akiya; olure gno (O). 


He knows much, let them tell him to lick his elbow and the 
mouth does not reach. 


Of a man who visits his father-in-law, but can’t pay for his 
wife 


Nwoke ony’ Ukbo si: rapu ife, k’okwolo, k’okwo ; 
nonye gneve, k’onece (O). 
A man of Ukbo says: leave the thing alone, let it wait, and 
who waits for it, let him wait. 
A servant says this to one who can’t deliver a message. 


QOngdo nagu ngwele, m’dodo ekwereya gngdo. 


To sit down is the lizard’s desire, but its tail prevents it from 
sitting. 
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Adaka glil’ gnu, abid’ glil’ enu, amal’onye ggqdo di 
n’ukwe. : 


Adaka climbs and ape climbs, and they know whom the loin 
cloth fits. 


If too many people argue they must have some test to 
decide. 


Ojuju tekaka, abweliya ofio (A) 

Ujuju tekaka; abainye oy (O). 

Ojuju is too far, snap your fingers. 
Sour grapes. 


QOburo }’ 6g’ Ith n’ ejero, n’ola (O). 
Jt is not a question of going to the battle of Itu or not going ; 
it’s sleepiness. 
Of a forgetful man. 


Oke neli onye, nafwiya. 
When a rat gnaws some one, it blows him. 
Flattery. 


Apal’ozu, azaéala ono. 
When the body is carried out, the house is swept out. 
A reply to threats. 


Aso nwata bu gvivi, amu gsg luya (OQ). 
They tell the child to whistle and it wants to laugh. 
Shyness. 


Di bu glili, mwa hwunye bu ngugu; elili tibelu, ngugu 
abato (Q). 
The husband is the bond, the wife is the bundle; if the bond 
is cut, the bundle lies open. 


When two people have a private arrangement and quarrel 
others hear of it. 


Abii onye jiso okglgbia, ka oji alo ji (O). 
The song a man knows as a young man he can take to work 
yams. 


Ony’ ibi nekuéal’ ola, abatobi, si n’ ola agara n’ ainya 


(0). 
An elephantiasis patient snores, and neighbours say that sleep 
does not come to their eyes. 
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Oko si na orf ba n’ ono. 
If fire comes from’ the Orai it goes through the house. 
Orai is the big medicine ; this means that if the brother of a 
witch dies the witch has killed him. 
Dinta amwana mbwada bu gbia (A). 
The hunter does not know that the duiker is a doctor. 
That is to say a man does not know the power of his 
opponents. ° 
Djbia anarabia mwa ekuroiya eku (A). 
Dibia adapgta onwiye, mwa akpwiya (QO). 
A doctor does not come out of himself if they don’t call him. 
He might be accused of poisoning if he did. 


Onyala si ekwe neku, ej’ isi esu (O). 


A madman says: the drums are sounding and they take his 
head to knock them. 


For a man who refuses to go into court with his opponents. 


. Mbwafu okikbolo, readana okwa, ofu ite na ofu gko (A). 


The flitting of a bachelor, what’s it like? One cooking potand 
one soup pot. 


. Atoa ggii gbul’ fyi (OQ). 


If you put poison down it is medicine. 


onc. 6 b 5 Se ’ ¢ 
. Atani si nwunye: bokwanum egu: k’ya no n’ong ; 


maka yapu, gbo imamaziya (0). 


The bush rat says to his wife: you must dash him for his 
dancing so that he may stay at home because if he goes 
to the dancing place, she won’t recognize him. 


Ebwé fulu nwa gkoko, éofu, buluya ; hwokoko be nniye 
be nnaiya, si: naiya nakbo nkpu k’ora nol’ onuya, 
n’gborg na ife jiye gareya (A). 

The hawk sees a chicken and catches it, and carries it off ; the 
chicken cries to its mother and its father ; it says it cries 
that people may hear its voice, not because the thing that 
catches it will leave it. 

Fyi sgle: ekwale gkaya no, okbaka si welu gbo wataleya 

(A). 


The rat says : look where he was ; the oil seed broke and bit 
him. 


Proving an alibi. 
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376. Akbi si nafya bo ofunainya na nnaiya iyi (A). 
The scorpion says that he is a proof that his father is medicine. 
If one denies and another proves his ability to do a certain 


thing. 


377. Anam enegi ainya, k’isi egu nen’ obu. 
I look at you as the skull of a goat looks at the obu. 


When they are sharing out meat and a man asks the divider 
if he has got his portion. 


378. Ikbakpa si na obwo onye natoya dikwa. 
The Ikbakpa says that its companions take off its cloth. 


379. Onye atogo ago egu, onuye graka onuZefi. 
If a man does not fear a leopard, his neck-is as thick as a 


cow’s. 


380. Qdoguma nol’ ife nol’ enyi. 
Odogoma swallows the thing that swallows the elephant. 


381. Qtagwo oji na nzizo. 


He has eaten kola secretly (has been bribed). 


CONVERSATION. 


John (an Oniéa boy). 


Diai. 

My friend. 
Kedi k’ ime. 
How do you do? 
Ibu ony’ gbe. 


Where do you come from ? 
0, 6. 
O. 


Ainya naloko glu n’ofu ebe. 


We finish work in one place. 


Ainyi bialu obobo ndia. 


We have come to this place. 


Nwile (a Nibo boy). 


E. 


Yes. 


anom $fuma. 
T am well. 


Abum onye Nibo. 
I am a Nibo man. 
Noo. 

Welcome. 
Omwaka nofo. 
Good so. 


E, ainyi bialu Umuéuku tata. 
We came to Umucuku to-day. 
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inveterate gambler, too, so there are many convenient 
ways of losing money, and alas! loaded cowries are not 
unknown, for it is not only a blind man who cheats. 
The Mohammedan Filani did all they could to put down 
this vice, but the native servant now asks why he 
should not play jack-stones if his master plays 
bridge! There are non-gambling games resem- 
bling ‘‘ noughts and crosses,’’ the ‘‘ race-game,’’ and 
‘“hi cockalorum,’? but there are much more sober 
amusements also, such as the propounding of riddles, 
quotation of proverbs, playing on words, counting- 
games, and, of course, the telling of tales. 

RIDDLES.—Some of the best known riddles are :— 

(1) I have two coats, the one which I always wear is 
new, the one which I do not wear is old. Answer: A 
road—which soon becomes impassable in West Africa 
if not used. 

(2) I have two roads open, though I follow the wrong 
one, Iam not lost. Answer: A pair of loose and shape- 
less Hausa trousers. 

(3) The master is inside the hut, but his beard is out- 
side. Answer: A fire, the smoke of which escapes 
through the thatch. 

(4) The daughters of our house are always washing. 
Answer: The small saucers (gourds) used to bale out 
water from the large pots, and left floating in them. 

(5) God has saddled him, but I shall not mount. 
Answer: A scorpion. 

(6) The daughters of our house never go to the bush 
but they clap first. Answer: The wood-pigeons, which 
make a noise when flapping their wings. 

(7) Red fell down, red picked it up. Answer: A ripe 
fan-palm fruit (see LXXX, 9), picked up by a Filani 
(called ‘‘ red,’’ as are Europeans). 
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(8) The house of the youths is full of meat. 
Answer: An egg. 

(9) The great twins turned around, but they did not 
meet. Answer: The ears. 

(10) I washed my calabash, I went east with it, 
I went west with it, but it did not dry. Answer: A 
dog’s tongue. 

(11) I have a thousand cows, but only one rope to 
tie them with. Answer: A broom—which is simply 
a number of twigs tied together. 


Fic. 16. 


ED PEP L SS 


Fic. I7. 


Fics. 16 and 17.—Boards for the game of darra, which resembles back- 
gammon to some extent. The pieces may be specially made, or merely 
stones ; used sparklets are in great request. L., 15 in. and 25% in. respec- 
tively. 


4 


(12) The cows are lying down, but the big bull is 
standing up. Answer: The stars and the moon. 

(13) A very tiny thing can bind up the traders’ 
loads. Answer: A packing-needle. 

The list of riddles could be greatly extended, but 
these will be sufficient to give an idea of the Hausa 
train of thought; those who wish to see other examples 
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are recommended to read the books already mentioned. 
Parallels to these could be given, but as I have no space 
to go more fully into this part of the subject, I will 
merely point out that numbers 3 and 11, and a variant 
of 9g, have been noted in Sierra Leone (Cunnie Rabbit, 
page 193 et seq.). 

PROVERBS.—But if riddles are numerous, what 
can be said of the proverbs? Some examples 
have been given already, but perhaps a _ few 
more will not be out of place, for they cover 
almost every subject imaginable, and many old 
friends will be recognized in spite of a dress suitable 
for the Tropics. Judging by the behaviour of most 
of the Hausas one meets, forethought is quite un- 
necessary; yet ‘‘ The day on which one starts is not 
the time to commence one’s preparations,’’ which in- 
clude the hollowing out of the gourd or traveller’s 
water-bottle. ‘“‘I  won’t break the large pot 
(which corresponds to our tank) in the house 
until the new one has been brought,’’ for “‘ It 
is only when the quiver is quite full that it is 
necessary to pull some of the arrows partly out,’’ so as 
to get at them quickly. The blind man cannot see our 
bitter grapes, although ‘‘Since he lacks eyes he says that 
eyes smell.”’ But few normal people believe this, for 
“seeing is better than hearing,’’ of course, although 
‘The one-eyed man thanks God only when he has seen 
a man who is totally blind.’”? Like a burnt child, ‘‘ If 
the blind man has scorched his ground-nut once, he will 
eat it raw next time,’’ instead of trying to cook it again. 
‘* Although the eye is not a measure, it knows what is 
small,’ and ‘‘ Even without measuring (one knows 
that), a bridle is too large for a hen’s mouth.”’ 

Since murder will out, ‘‘ Dig the hole of evil shal- 
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low,”’ else the wrongdoer may not be able to get out 
again. At any rate do not cry until you are out of 
the wood, for ‘‘ If the bush is still burning, the locust 
will not congratulate her mother’ on her escape, and 
be on your guard, for “‘ The eye which sees the smoke 
will look for fire.’’ 

With us, a physician might have to be told to heal 


himself, and ‘‘If the hyena had known how to cure 


Fic. 18.—Haversack of red leather, turned inside out, black sides and 
border. The upper pattern is in green stitches on red, and in black stitches 
on green. Lower pattern in green stitches on red, and in black stitches on 
yellow; centre of lower pattern in black ink. 12$in. x gf in. 


herself of small-pox, she would have done so.’’ Still, 
all is more or less in vain, for ‘‘ The man who must 
die, medicine will not save.’’ At the same time, ‘‘ He 
who is sick will not refuse medicine,’’ and like the Devil, 
‘It is when one is in trouble that one remembers God.”’ 

Although ‘‘ The legs of another (man) are no good 
for travelling’ in many cases, ‘‘ He who is carried 
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does not realize that the town is far off’’; at any rate, 
‘* To have (a horse) is better than to be able (to ride).”’ 
Certainly ‘‘ An egg in the mouth is better than a hen 
in the coop’ where a wild-cat may get it. ‘‘ Hurry is 
not strength,’ and ‘‘ The one who makes useless fuss 
will meet with obstructions ”’; for it is only “‘ By travel- 
ling ‘softly, softly’ that you will sleep far away.”’ 

Even if his shoe does not pinch him, ‘‘ The owner 
of the house knows in what spot the water will drip 
on him”’ from a leaky grass roof, and ‘‘ He who runs 
from the white-ant may stumble upon the stinging-ant,”’ 
though he may not have a frying-pan on the fire. 
Beware of great bargains, for ‘‘ ‘Whoever wants to make 
an exchange does not want his own property,’’ so there 
may be something wrong with it. 

Birds of a feather may fly together, but ‘‘ Fire and 
cotton wili not be found in the same place,’’ for the 
latter would be burnt up if near the flame. Eggs and 
stones also are not good neighbours, for there is 
no connection between them, and ‘‘ Who would com- 
pare a fish anda tick?’’ Again, ‘‘ A man will not enter 
a slaughter-yard if he is afraid of the sight of blood,’’ 
but ‘‘ Evil knows where evil sleeps.”’ 

Although it may be quite true that ‘‘ A chief 
is like a dust-heap where everyone comes with his 
rubbish (complaint) and deposits it,’? everyone likes 
power, for ‘‘ A wealthy man will always have followers.’’ 
In fact, according to the hen, ‘‘ It is not the obtaining 
of food which is hard, it is (the finding of) a place 
where you can go and eat it which is so difficult.’’ There 
ought to be some consideration even here, for ‘‘ Blood is 
not demanded from a locust,’’ any more than from a 
stone. ‘‘ The value of relationship lies in the feet,”’ 
because if a relative does not care for you he will not 
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trouble to come to your house. The rich man, lest he 
be apt to belittle the sufferings of poor people, must 
remember that ‘‘ The stone which is in the water does 
not know that the hill is (parched) in the sun.” 

‘‘A man’s disposition is like the marks in a stone, 
no one can efface it,’ or them rather, and ‘‘ Everyone 
has his own peculiarities: a one-eyed man would look 
sideways down a bottle,’’ for instance. Again, while 
“Some birds avoid water, the duck seeks it.’? This is 
quite natural, for as in the case of a house, ‘‘ At the 
same time as the wall itself is built, the finger-marks 
on it are made,’’ and a man cannot avoid his fate. 
Certainly ‘“‘If there is a continual going to the 
stream (or well), one day there will be a smashing ”’ of 
the pitcher, and ‘‘ However hard a thing be thrown 
up, to earth it will fall’’ again, so it is a mistake that 
“The Dodowa (block of pounded black locust-tree 
seeds) calls the dark salt (from Bornu) black.”’ 

The Hausas, having no wagons, cannot very well 
hitch them to stars, but ‘‘ If the vulture satisfies you, the 
guinea-fowl will fly off with her beautiful marks,’’ for 
birds in such different sets could not possibly associate. 
Now, ‘‘ Blood has more dregs than water,’’ and since 
‘“'We are mice of the same hole, if we do not meet 
when going in, we do so when going out,’’ in fact, like 
father, like son, or rather, ‘‘ The son and his father 
cannot be distinguished.’’ Even if not as much alike 
as two peas, ‘‘On seeing them, one would say ‘A 
calabash cut in half.’’’ One must be careful, for ‘‘ If 
you despise (a man solely because of his) appearance, 
you may be sorry,” ‘‘It is not the eye which under- 
stands, but the mind.”? Take the mote out of your own 
eye, for ‘* Faults are like a hill, you stand on your own, 
and then talk about those of other people.”’ 
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wanna takarda yafito waje alkah lokoyja || yagaida 
This letter itcomes from the (native) judge (of) Lokoja, he salutes 
bature —fulishi baya Saisuwana wanna || yaro 


the white man {i/c) police. In addition to my greetings (I send you) this youth, 
sunansa aliyt yafasa  yarinyanakayi || jiya daderre  nikw’a 
his name Aliyu, (for) he broke the girl on the head yesterday at night. As for me, 
natanbayeshi atkida  shikiyt || ya gayamini shina’yt 
I asked him the work that he does, (and) he told me (that) he is doing 
aiki gumna sabauda. hakana banyimasa || 
work (for the) Government. On account of thus (that) I did not give to him 


hukunshiba nakawoshi Sareka domin 
judgment (I did not try the case). I bring (send) him to you so that 


kayimashi ||  hukunshi baya gawanna engayamaka 
you may give him judgment. In addition to this I report to you (that) 


wani || mutumi da ankakama  jiyadaderre Wurt da 
acertain man who was caught yesterday at night (inthe) place where 


ankayi gobara || anchi shiyasa wuta nikwa natanbayeshi 
there was a fire, itissaid (of him that) he lit the fire. As forme, I asked him, 

|| yacht bashtyasa wutaba nikwa nakaishi gida 

(but) he said it was not he (who) lit the fire. As forme, I put him in the house (of) 

dogari domin ingari yawayt enkawo 

the chief’s police so that whenthe town was astir (day broke) I might bring 
makashi || shikw’a yagudu gida dogari 

to youhim. (But) as forhim, he escaped (from the) house (of) the chief’s police 


dudamarri 
both he and the handcuffs. 


wanna takarda yafilo waje alkali lokoja = yagaida | 
This letter itcomes from the (native) judge (of) Lokoja, he salutes 


bature kulfau baya Saisuwa engayamaka |\ 
the white man (i/c) the whips (police). In additionto the greeting, I report to you 


wanga mache tazo gareni sunanta iyuwaje || sunan 
(that) this woman she came to me, her name (is) Iyuwaje, (and) the name of 


da uwantanan ainije sungayamini || sarkin gubt 
her mother (with her is) Amije. They told me (that) the Chief of Gbebe 


yada’ mesu su || suttada  shari’a da sarkin  gubt || 
he is persecuting them, they, they havea case against the Chief of Gbebe; 
yanzu nan sunkazo wurina .. je* ||| dumin  kazi(ji) 

only now they havecome_ to me, so that you may hear 

abinda ke chakaninsu || da sarkin gubt 
the matter which is (in dispute) between them and the Chief of Gbebe. 

N.B.—The Alkali of Lokoja, or his clerk, does not write good Hausa, 
and there are several mistakes in his letters which are too obvious to need 
any remark here. 
VII.—A Hausa Letter. 


* The writer has omitted to mention the sending of the complainants 
to me, 
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Politeness will not do anyone harm, for “‘ Bowing to 
a dwarf will not prevent your standing erect again.”’ 
Nor will unselfishness, for ‘‘ If you love yourself others 
will hate you, if you humble yourself others will love 
you.”’ You must not expect rewards for nothing, ‘‘ The 
prize for the race is given to the hare, and the frog must 
accept the fact.’? Remember that ‘‘ God is the All-wise, 
not his slave’’ (man), for often ‘‘ Lack of knowledge 
is darker than night,” and ‘‘ A fool is always a slave.” 
Be content with what you have, ‘‘ It is easier to plaster 
up (the old wall) than to build a new one,’’ and remem- 
ber that ‘‘ There are three friends in this world— 
courage, sense, and insight’’; and there are five of 
which a man should be suspicious, viz.: ‘‘ A horse, a 
woman, night, a river, and the forest.”’ 

Puns, &c.—Next we come to the plays on words, 
some being in the form of our ‘‘ Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pickled pepper,’’ some being merely puns. Of 
the first, the best known is probably the following about 
the seven crocodile-skins, and it must be rendered in 
Hausa, of course, to see the alliteration, the point being 
that in saying this over very quickly a word will prob- 


ably be said in the wrong place, and so the sense will 
be altered. 


Sa(r)rikt ya aiko en kai ma-sa patar kaddan Kano bokkoi, 
Ban kasshe patar kaddan Kano bokkoi ba, 

Na kai ma-sa patar kaddan Kano bokkoi? 

Bara da na kasshe kaddan Kano bokkoi 

Ai na kai ma-sa patar kaddan Kano bokkoi. 


A better one (L.T.H., page 292) runs :— 


Da kwado da kato suka teffi neman koto, 
Kwado ne zai ma kato koto, 
Ko kuwa kato ne zai kwache ma kwado koto. 
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The translation is :— 


A Frog anda Slave went to seek for food. 
The Frog wanted to take the food from the Slave, 


And again the Slave wanted to take the food from the 
Frog. 


The following one is given in Hausa Sayings :— 
Kunun kukt, kunun kunkuki mutanen kuki, ga 
kununku. 
Ku uku, ku sha da sainyen safe. 


Broth of the kuki-tree, broth of the kunkuki, O men of 
Kuki, behold your broth. 
You three, drink it in the cool of the morning. 


One (in Hausa Proverbs) runs :— 
Babba ba ya babba baba ba. 


Puns on words are met with. One is given in F.-L. 
11, others occur in Story 74. One more is :— 


Zumu Zumua ne relatives are like honey. 


But in the pronunciation of 


Gata, tyaka ta kama gatan tyaka 


The day after to-morrow your mother will catch the 
sentry on the boundary 


great care must be taken, for a slight change will make 
the last two words read ‘‘ your mother’s hinder parts.”’ 
There is a similar catch in gatan birri, a baboon. 

A play upon words is not always appreciated, and 
when a man who has promised to give a boy as wages 
abinchin nama (food with meat in it) and he tries to 
palm off abin chin nama (a thing to eat meat with, 
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e.g., a knife), he is taken to the Alkali (from the Arabic 
Al kadi), and punished. 

Even our celebrated word sequence to prove that “‘a 
lie is nothing ’’ (lie—story—tale, tail—brush—convey- 
ance—jin, gin—spirit—ghost—shadow—nothing) has 
its Hausa counterpart, though the latter is in the form 
of question and answer: ‘‘ How art thou?—TI am sick. 
Art thou not reclining ?—I recline, am I a king? Does 
not one beat the drum for the king ?—Beat a drum for 
me! Am [a state-camel?* Does not the camel carry 
a load ?—Carry a load! Am 1a donkey? Does one not 
beat a donkey ?—I have a beating! Am I a thief? 
Does not one tie up a thief ?—Tie me up! AmTa 
lizard ?+ Does not one eat the lizard?—-Eatt me! Am 
Ia market? Does not the market rise ?—Rise? Am Ia 
hawk? Does not the hawk carry off the young chicken ? 
—Carry off the young chicken! Am I a wild-cat?’’ 
And so on,§ but there is no definite goal to be reached 
as in the English proposition, the length of the game 
varying in proportion to the ingenuity of the performers. 

Some games seem to have a hidden meaning, and I 
have two in one of my old note-books. One goes: ‘‘ One 
it is (1), two it is (2), they have been eaten (3) the white 
(4) pumpkins (5), You (6), O Hen (7), what has brought 
you (8) to the nest? (9). An egg (10).”’ The meaning 
is that the hen mistook the little pumpkins for eggs. 
Unfortunately I was not able to go over the next one 
during my last tour, and I cannot explain its full 
meaning. It runs: ‘‘I ran away, with a gurr (1), I 


* Some are furnished with drums as in our mounted bands. 
+ An edible variety. 
t A play on the word chi, which means inter alia eat, and 
hold (market). 
|| Both of these prey on the chickens, of course, as will be 
seen in Stories 22 and 21, &c. 
8 Hausa Sayings, page 60. 
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climbed a rock to the south (2), see me (3), I have 
finished (4). Truly (5), the drummers of the south (6) 
can sew (7) a drum (8) on top of (9) a bird (r0).” 
This does not sound very illuminating, but that is my 
own fault. These two were said to be counting-games 
(hence the numbers in parentheses inserted in the places 
indicated by the narrator), and they may correspond in 
some degree to a Jewish poem, the last verse of which is 
“Who knoweth thirteen? I saith Israel know thirteen : 
thirteen divine attributes, twelve tribes, eleven stars, ten 
commandments, nine months preceding childbirth, 
eight days preceding circumcision, seven days of the 
week, six books of the Mishnah, five books of the Law, 
four matrons, three patriarchs, two tables of the 
Covenant; but One is our God Who is over the heavens 
and the earth.”"* I do not say that there is any direct 
connection between the above, in fact, another man told 
me that the second saying was invented simply to con- 
fuse non-Hausas (cf. our selling sea-shells on the sea- 
shore), but there certainly is between the latter and the 
following: What is one in the world?—There is no 
other one (God) but Allah. What are two in the 
world ?—-There are no other two but day and night. 
What are three in the world ?—There are no other three 
but fire and food and water. What are four in the 
world ?—There are no four but the legal wives, who- 
ever goes beyond four is punished. What are five in 
the world?—There are no five but chieftainship, a 
horse, a cow, a son, and health. What are six in the 
world ?—There are no six but the shames (generally 
nine). What are seven in the world ?—There are no 
seven but the hand. What are eight in the world ?— 
There are no eight but the eyes. What are nine in the 


* Tylor, of. cit., page 87. 
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world ?—There are no nine but that man is in the womb 
nine months, he does not reach ten. “When he has been 
there nine months, if the mother has not miscarried, 
he is born. What is ten in the world ?—There is no 
ten but a corpse (t.e., finished). 

“‘{ met a man going to St. Ives’’ has some resem- 
blance to the following: A man had a fowl, and the 
fowl had forty chicks. The fowl and each chick had 
forty eggs each and all were hatched. How many fowls 
were there then ? 

Lastly, I might mention that there is a game in 
which the players must give the names of an animal, 
a bird, and a fish three times without any hesitation, 
changing the name in each case thus: Lion, eagle, 
frog-bellied fish ; hyzena, vulture, cat-fish ; dog, sparrow, 
electric-eel—an easy thing to write, but difficult to 
say quickly in the proper order. 

PorETRY.—It must not be thought, however, that the 
Hausa has no better literature than word-games. Some 
religious poems are given in Canon Robinson’s 
Specimens of Hausa Literature,* the following extracts 
from which will probably be sufficient to give an idea 
of their beauty. It will be seen that the writers have 
been influenced by their Islamic training :— 


‘“Thou who art puffed up with pride because of thy 
relations, thy kingdom, or thy property, on the 
day when thou meetest with the angels, thou 
shalt be confounded. ... 

This world, thou knowest, is a market-place ; everyone 
comes and goes, both stranger and citizen.’’ 


* Pages 2, 4, 24, 26, 28, 38, 46, and 80, respectively, a few 
slight changes have been made. It is extremely difficult to pro- 
cure any writings in Hausa, nearly all are in Arabic. The ink 
is obtained from the fruit of the favra-kaya, a large white-thorn 
tree, the pens are reeds or pointed sticks, the paper is imported. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


VAI PROVERBS 


(1) 

66 O matter how poor an elephant is he cannot cross 

the bridge.” When some one comes to the king 
to beg of him when times are a little hard with him he 
very often says that he is poor himself, but he gives the 
man something, adding, “ No matter how poor an ele- 
phant is he cannot cross the bridge,”— meaning that no 
matter how poor the king may be he cannot allow the 
man to go without having given him something. 


(2) 

“The monkey wants to get honey, but he has no ax 
to cut the tree.” When a poor king is ambitious to build 
up his town and often remarks what he would do if he 
only had the money, he is reminded by somebody that 
“The monkey wants to get honey, but he has no ax to 
Gut rene tree,” 


(3) 


“ Black skillet is no good for making soup,” or “ Mak- 
ing soup in a black skillet is trouble.’”’ When they see a 
man doing something that it is thought will lead to trou- 
ble they ask the man, “ Are you making soup in a black 
skillet?” It is the general opinion that soup cannot be 
made in a black skillet without trouble in that it all gets 
black, or else the person is so poor that he cannot afford 
to buy a pot. 

147 
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(4) 


‘““A baboon does not like cola for anything.” A 
baboon was very hungry, and although he was accus- 
tomed to eat cola he slept under a cola tree all night, 
yet he complained of being hungry with cola nuts all 
about. Sometimes a person asks for something which 
he thinks he has lost but which is close at hand, perhaps 
in his pocket; when he finds it he says to himself, “ A 
baboon does not like cola for anything.” 


(5) 


“The pig drinks liquor, but the goat gets drunk.” A 
slave boy raised in a rich family imagines that he can 
do just as he pleases,— in fact, he ventures to do things 
that his master would not do. Sometimes when he is 
doing some of these things he is sure to be told, “ The 
pig drinks liquor, but the goat gets drunk.” 


(6) 

“We catch a catfish because he does not like straw.” 
The eatfish when he sees straw in the water begins to 
fight it, and thus is often baited by it, or, the catfish does 
not like straw, and that is what makes him come to land. 
If a man is an enemy to another man and is always work- 
ing up stories against him, one day instead of the stories 
injuring the enemy it falls upon the witness, and the 
people repeat to him the proverb, “ The catfish does not 
like straw, that is why he comes to land.” 


(7) 


“A frightened man will say ‘How d’ye do’ to a 
leopard.”” When two men who have been enemies are 
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forced into a contest in which they are both on the same 
side they are often twitted by those who knew of the 
former enmity by the proverb, “ A frightened man will 
say ‘ How d’ye do’ to a leopard.” The leopard is con- 
sidered a very unfriendly creature in Africa. 


(8) 

“Tf a man raises a snake he must tie it.” When 
a man has a bad boy or daughter who is always getting 
into trouble and he is called on to pay until a time comes 
when he declines to pay, somebody is sure to urge him to 
do so by quoting the words, “If a man raises a snake 
he must tie it.” 


(9) 


“The cow follows the man that has salt.” When a 
man is obliged to seek the favor of a rich man and often 
does things for nothing in order to get pay for a small 
job, the question is asked why is he always at the rich 
man’s house. The answer is, “ The cow follows the 
man who has salt.” 


(10) 

“Tf one man eats beans he makes much straw.” 
When two men have something and it is divided in each 
other’s presence they are both contented. But if one of 
them is absent the likelihood of his being dissatisfied 
with the division is very great. In case the division 
made in the absence of one man happens to be fair and 
the man who was absent complains when he returns, 
his complaint is answered with, “If one man eats beans 
he makes much straw.” In the case of beans, the ab- 
sent man would refer on returning to the great quantity 
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of hulls as evidence of the fact that much beans had 
been eaten. 


(11) 

“A little rain every day will make the rivers swell.” 
People are encouraged to save money by repeating to 
them this old saying, which is used with respect to all 
matters that may be accomplished little by little or grad- 
ually. 


(12) 

The frog says, “I have nothing, but I have my hop.” 
When a man is poor yet has something that no one else 
has in the country he is very proud of it,— for example, 
medicine. And when persons come to buy often may 
be heard repeating to himself, “I have nothing, but I 
have my hop.” 


(13) 

“A man who waits on a monkey in a tree has shot it.” 
A man goes to another man’s house who has gone away 
and has not indicated when he will return. The stranger 
decides to wait until the man’s return, and stays at his 
house. After a few hours or a day or so some of the 
family asks the man for what he is waiting. He replies 
that he is waiting for the return of the man of the house. 
He is asked if he was told when he would return and 
he says, ‘‘ No.’’ Then you may expect to hear, “ A man 
who waits on a monkey in a tree has shot it.” 


(14) 
“Tf the stomach is full, it is palaver; and if hungry, 
it is palaver.” A poor man visits one man and is well 
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entertained, and returns home without having made any 
“dash” for his entertainment. The host of the poor 
man visits his town, and the poor man is unable to en- 
tertain him as he was entertained, but he desires to do 
something, so he catches a chicken and takes it to the 
good and kind visitor and presenting it conveys to the 
visitor an idea of his situation when he repeats: “If the 
stomach is full, it is palaver; and if hungry, it is pala- 
ver.” So that hungry or otherwise, it is palaver for 
the poor man. 


(15) 

“Tf I do not go in I must go by.” When a native 
vendor is carrying about his wares sometimes some per- 
son will see something he wants and takes it, but he 
wishes to pay at another time. The vendor is almost 
sure to refuse credit, and for this purpose it is very con- 
venient to have a proverb: “If I do not go in, I must 
go by.” 


(16) 

“Tf I do not go to the Greegree Bush, you must send 
my cloth.” Every person that goes to the greegree bush 
has her cloth taken from her. If she is finally rejected 
from the bush, when she leaves she is entitled to have 
her cloth back. It is the custom in having a big dinner 
and dance for a number of people to put in their contribu- 
tions in advance. Those who have so contributed are 
entitled to the privileges of the dance. Sometimes a per- 
son who has so contributed is denied participation at the 
dinner by mistake,— a mistake that arises from varying 
causes in management, as, for instance, when the person 
who admits the people is unacquainted with all who are. 
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entitled to enter. When some one is thus rejected who 
is entitled to enjoy the privileges of the dinner he is sure 
to shout out, “If I do not go to the Greegree Bush, you 
must send my cloth.” 


(17) 

“Hens never promise to give the chickens milk.” A 
rich man very often will promise a poor man to help 
him, and when he helps the poor man in a way that is 
proper according to his judgment the poor man will 
still remain dissatisfied, and ask the rich man for some- 
thing that he does not wish to give. When the poor 
man thus insists he is very likely to hear that ‘‘ Hens 
never promise to give the chickens milk.” 


(18) 

“If you cannot mend the gourd, how can you fix the 
bowl?” This saying is often applied to cobblers. For 
example, a goldsmith representing himself to be able 
to do all kinds of work, induces a man to give him an im- 
portant job, but before he enters upon it his customer 
gives him a small article that he wishes mended. The 
smith, unable to repair the article, botches the work, yet 
he wants to undertake the much more important job. 
The deceived patron answers, “If you cannot mend the 
gourd how can you fix the bowl?” 


(19) 

“Why should a naked man fight for soap?” Soap 
is in great demand among the natives who wear clothes, 
and sometimes many of them contend over a single piece, 
but the naked man is seldom if ever seen to trouble him- 
self about it. In native war a strange man in a town 
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attacked is not expected to fight. If the town should 
be captured he would be set at liberty upon making 
known the fact that he wasastranger. But if a stranger 
should violate the custom and join the town people in 
resistance and should get killed, people who express 
their sorrow for him are likely to hear somebody ask, 
“Why should a naked man fight for soap?” 


(20) 

“The dog goes to the blacksmith shop for its bell, but 
what does the cat go for?” The officers and persons 
who are known to have business with the king may call 
upon him and remain for hours, and no comments upon 
their doing so will be made. But if persons whose busi- 
ness are not known,— or whom some people envy be- 
cause of their favor with the king,—are seen to visit 
the king too often or to remain what is considered too 
long, somebody will comment upon it by saying, ‘“ The 
dog goes to the blacksmith shop for its bell, but what 
does the cat go for?” 


(21) 

“Man likes a full spoon but not an empty plate.” A 
man who has been rich but who has squandered his 
money and become an object of pity excites the com- 
ment of those who knew him in his better days; and as he 
passes along the thoroughfare they often mutter to them- 
selves, “Man likes a full spoon but not an empty 
plate.”’ 


(22) 
“The man left the other man in one field,” or, “ The 
lazy man is always left behind.” A man has a son at- 
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tending school. Every now and then the son finds some 
excuse to stay out of school, until the father, alarmed, 
begins to scold, when he is almost sure to say, “ The 
man left the other man in one field,” which is to say 
that two men set out to go to a town, but one of the men 
trifling along the way was left in one old field. 


(23) 

“My spear has gone through the banana tree.” The 
banana tree is regarded by the African as a very val- 
uable tree, and it contributes a great deal to his support. 
No one would knowingly do anything to injure or kill 
the banana tree. Information reaches the king that a 
terrible crime has been committed, and very strict orders 
are issued for the capture of the malefactors. When 
they are caught and brought before the king he is sur- 
prised to find that they are his own kinsmen. He con- 
veys to all the full depth of his sorrow when to himself 
he sadly repeats, “ My spear has gone through the 
banana tree.” 


(24) 

“If crazy men are in the country, it is not difficult to 
find slaves.” The finer tribes of West Africa believe 
that one way to get rich is to get a plenty of slaves. 
They. also believe that any person who would consent to 
be a slave is not possessed of full mental power. A Vai 
trader had a clerk who was constantly making mistakes, 
sometimes by giving too much change, and sometimes 
by selling too cheaply, and in speaking of this clerk a 
Vai man used this expression, “If crazy men are in the 
country, it is not difficult to find slaves.” 
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(25) 

“The poor man raises children for the rich.” Among 
the Africans the poor man does not himself consume any 
very fine commodity that he may raise, but sells it to 
some rich man. Their children, however, are their most 
precious jewels. When a poor man, carrying his fine 
rooster, goat, or cow to a rich man, is asked why he does 
not keep it and eat it himself, his only answer is the 
proverb, “ The poor man raises children for the rich,” 
and therefore such small things as fowls, goats, and 
cows must necessarily belong to the rich, too. 


(26) 

“ The chicken without feathers says, ‘ The chicken with 
feathers gets cold; why do you ask me why I am cold?’ ” 
When there is a scarcity of food articles and men of 
means are unable to buy what they want the friends of 
a poor man sometimes joke him about the scarcity of his 
food, and he finds some relief in the old saying: “ The 
chicken without feathers says, ‘ The chicken with feath- 
ers gets cold; why do you ask me why I am cold?’” 


(27) 

“The country devil when he has good dress plays in 
the daytime.” The country devil plays at night when 
she has not good dress so that she may not be detected 
and recognized. Her continued influence depends upon 
the concealment of her identity, and although she is 
dressed as a man she is nevertheless a woman. The 
Vai man goes off and makes money and comes home 
and gives a big dinner in display. He has never given 
a dinner before. Among the many persons invited to 
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dine will be some to ask, “ Why did this man give this 
big dinner?” and there will be some to answer, ‘“ The 
country devil when he has good dress plays in the day- 
time.” 


(28) 

“The person who has not dropped anything will look 
for it with his foot.’ A Vai man, with two or three 
brothers, gets into trouble and must pay a large sum of 
money. The brothers of the man in trouble go about 
the town telling the people that they have trouble be- 
cause their brother has to pay a big sum of money. 
Later these brothers are seen spreeing away their means, 
and some one will ask them, ‘‘ How can you spend your 
money so when your brother is in trouble? ¥ The 
brother who is really in trouble remarks, “ The person 
who has not dropped anything will look for it with his 
foot.” 


(29) 

“The chicken that wastes the palm-oil his leg will be 
red.” Ina family where there are several brothers one 
of them is thought to have committed a theft. The ac- 
cusers in their zeal to catch the guilty are willing to pun- 
ish all the brothers when some old head will object on 
the ground that “The chicken that wastes the palm-oil 
his leg will be red,” and will insist on ferreting out the 
guilty from the innocent. 


(30) 
“The man who did not attend the funeral says the 
dead man had plenty of witch.” It is customary among 
the Vais to examine the dead for a witch by what we 
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would consider a post-mortem examination. Sometimes 
they find evidences of no witch, at other times of a small 
witch, and again of a big witch. When evidence of a 
small witch is found persons who were not present will 
circulate reports of the finding of a big witch, illustrating 
the nature of man to exaggerate. So that when any Vai 
man begins to tell anything that seems unreasonable, 
so much so as to be tantamount to a falsehood, the un- 
believing quote the proverb, “The man who did not 
attend the funeral says the dead man had plenty of 
witch.” 


(31) 

“The paddle you find in the canoe is the pad- 
dle that will carry you across.’”’ It is a custom among 
the Vais to send up the country to the King’s for slaves; 
nearly all the time the King has some person or persons 
imprisoned in sticks to be sold as slaves. Upon appli- 
cation for slaves the King usually sells only those who 
are in sticks. If the slave-buyers insist on getting more 
it is pointed out that ‘‘ The paddle you find in the canoe 
is the paddle that will carry you across.” 


(32) 

“In the absence of the leopard the bush cat is King 
of the bush.” Sometimes the King visits a neighboring 
town for a short time. During his absence some peo- 
ple are almost sure to take advantage of the situation 
and do some wrong. Sometimes in a general spree some 
persons will get drunk and rage in row and riot, or 
some ambitious man whom the King has authorized to 
keep a lookout until his return abuses his authority and 
by his acts of injustice arouses just indignation, some 
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of the old reliable people of the town may be seen talk- 
ing to themselves or to others, during the course of 
which they will often repeat, “In the absence of the 
leopard the bush cat is King of the bush.” 


(33) 


“One bad goat will spoil the herd.’’ There is one 
man who is buying palm-oil in a town. One dishonest 
man mixes water with his palm-oil and sells it. The 
man who bought the palm-oil and water gets vexed and 
refuses to buy any more palm-oil because of this fraud 
having been practiced upon him. Those who have been 
honest in making and selling palm-oil and must suffer 
for another’s wrong are reminded that “ One bad goat 
will spoil the herd.” 


(34) 


“The wise man is father of the fool.” A rich or in- 
telligent man in Africa is considered a big man, and 
very often such a man has a bad son or daughter who 
seems to have none of the attributes of the family and 
whose conduct repeatedly reflects upon the family name. 
Sometimes the son will get into trouble as fast as his 
father gets him out, or the daughter will take up a life 
of shame and her acts will furnish themes for social gos- 
sip. It is under these sad circumstances that we hear, 
“The wise man is father of the fool.”’ 


(35) 


‘““A boil comes on the leg of the small bird.” It is 
a belief that a boil comes on the leg of a small bird be- 
cause of the difficulty of treating his small and frail 
limb and that on a large bird they can easily be pre- 
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vented. When a poor man gets into trouble and is 
unable to pay and must remain in a native prison he is 
compared to the little bird with a boil on his limb. If 
he had the money he could pay and thus, like a big 
bird’s being saved from having a boil, he could avoid 
imprisonment. So when a man is seen in sticks some 
passer-by will remark, ‘A boil comes on the leg of a 
small bird.” 


(36) 

“The lame man complains of the head of his car- 
rier.” A person is in poor circumstances, and in a time 
of distress a sympathizer and friend takes him in and 
gives him shelter and food. After a little while the 
person taken in begins to complain of his food or some 
inconvenience he has to suffer. When the complaints 
reach the ears of his friend the Vai man says, “ The 
lame man complains of the head of his carrier.” 


(37) 


“Mushroom in a bugabug hill does not know that 
the other mushroom has run.”’ Mushrooms are usually 
found in the Vai country one on one side of the buga- 
bug hill and one on the other side. When one comes 
out on one side frequently the one on the other side 
has disappeared. One man gets into trouble and is 
placed in sticks, and he sends a messenger to his brother 
or friend to inform him of his trouble. When the mes- 
senger arrives he finds in prison the brother or friend, 
who says to the messenger, “ Mushroom in a bugabug 
hill does not know that the other mushroom has run.” 


(38) 


“Small palm-nuts are not slaves for the large one.” 
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A free-born boy while playing gets into a fight with the 
King’s son. The neighbors gather, and some of them 
tell the little free-born boy that he should not be fight- 
ing with the King’s son. In the meantime the father 
of the little boy appears and overhears the admonition 
given to his son, and he resents it by saying, “ Small 
palm-nuts are not slaves for the large ones.” 


(39) 

“Tt is better for a hungry man to go to the owner 
in the house than to the cook in the kitchen.” When 
the people want to borrow or to buy something on credit 
sometimes a clerk will pretend that he owns the goods 
or has power to dispose of them on his own terms to 
enhance his own personal importance, but he continues to 
put the people off without disclosing the real owner or 
his limited authority. Then some of the disappointed 
will begin to talk about their disappointment, and some 
one will remind them that “It is better for a hungry 
man to go to the owner in the house than to the cook 
in the kitchen.” 


(40) 

“Tf the man who tends the farm is rich, what must 
the owner be?” Very often a man who works for an- 
other through thrift and economy accumulates consid- 
erable property. A stranger in passing by with a per- 
son who belongs in the community admires the wealth 
of the workman and is told that he is only a servant 
or clerk for another man, when the stranger exclaims, 
“Tf the man who tends the farm is rich, what must 
the owner be? ” 
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(41) 

“You do not tell the rice-cutter that he has some rice 
before him.’’ Sometimes a man will give to another 
a job of work to do and before the workman has com- 
pleted it the employer, afraid that it will not be done 
well, points out in advance, before the workman has 
turned the work over, certain parts which have not been 
done, and a favorite retort of the workman is, ‘‘ You 


do not tell the rice-cutter that he has some rice before 
him.”’ 


(42): 

“A snake can run but he cannot outrun his head.” 
Sometimes a strong young man takes a pride in fight- 
ing, and after a few combats is acknowledged as the 
champion of his neighborhood or his town. One day 
this young man begins a fight, and a big man in the com- 
munity, hearing of it, starts out to stop him and to put 
the young fighter in his proper place. On the way the 
big man meets one who has been cowed by the strength 
and valor of the young fighter, and he advises the big 
man that it is no use for him to go, as he will not be 
able to conquer the young man. But if the big man is 
not deterred by these warnings and predictions, it is 
only necessary for him to say, ‘A snake can run, but 
he cannot outrun his head.” 


(43) 

“The man who swims thinks that no one sees his 
feet.” A thief steals something. When the people be- 
gin to investigate they find the evidences pointing to 
one man. They approach him and begin to question 
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him on the subject and to refer to some of the things 
that point to him, in the thought, perhaps, that he might 
confess; but the thief stoutly maintains his innocence, 
and that so strongly that the people leave him, but they 
leave with the thief this wise saying, “ The man who 
swims thinks that no one sees his feet.” 


(44) 


“Your food is close to your stomach, but you must 
put it in your mouth first.” Sometimes among the Vais 
a son or a nephew will take or desire to take the prop- 
erty of his father or uncle without waiting for the ordi- 
nary process of Vai custom. The son or nephew as 
soon as his father or uncle dies proceéds to take what 
he wants, since it all belongs to him, and he does not 
quite see the necessity of complying with the custom of 
carrying everything to the King first. His attention will 
be called to the irregularity, and perhaps in the con- 
versation some one will re-enforce his remarks by the 
proverb, ‘ Your food is close to your stomach, but you 
must put it in your mouth first.” 


(45) 

“No matter how bright the moon shines it is dark 
in some places.” The Vais educate their children, teach- 
ing them the Vai script as well as the Arabic, together 
with the principles of knowledge from an African’s 
standpoint as well as the culture of the Koran and the 
Arabs. Sometimes the people in a community exert them- 
selves to put every child under the influence of education, 
but in spite of all their efforts and success in educating 
him some boy is sure to turn out badly. Then the old 
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people shake their heads and say, “ No matter how 
bright the moon shines it is dark in some places.” 


(46) 

“When you meet two old ladies together, one is al- 
ways older than the other.” It is common among Afri- 
cans to comment on one’s wealth. A number of young 
men get together and during the course of the conversa- 
tion one of them refers to a rich man he knows; another 
mentions one whom he claims has greater wealth; 
finally they reach two of whom they are unable to de- 
cide which has the greater wealth, and so they agree 
to take the matter to an old man, who will remind them 
of the wisdom of the fathers, ‘“‘ When you meet two old 
ladies together, one is always older than the other.” 


(47) 

“No matter how long a dry leaf remains on the tree 
sometime it will fall down.” The Vais in their large 
towns have their markets. Sometimes a man is able to 
secure credit from one of the traders but because he 
cannot pay he will stop coming to the market. He re- 
mains away so long that the trader begins to complain 
of his not coming, and before he complains long he will 
find some one who knows the old saying, “ No matter 
how long a dry leaf remains on the tree sometime it will 
fall down.” 


(48) 

“Tf you put a stick in a hole it will fool you, but not 
so with the hand.” The Vais are a very intelligent peo- 
ple, and they like to have slaves wait upon them. When 
a bad slave is sent to do something and fails to do it, 
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it is certain to furnish a subject for comment afterward 
among the neighbors. The master puts the blame on 
the slave, but somebody will transfer it to him saying, 
“Tf you put a stick in a hole it will fool you, but not so 
with the hand,” implying that the master should have 
attended to the matter in person. 


(49) 


“No matter how much sense, the little boy will get 
the young cola from the tree.” When a Vai man has 
a very bright boy he trusts him to do little things. He 
often sends him to market. No matter how satisfac- 
torily the little boy performs this service the day he 
makes a mistake the father will reprove him, saying, 
“No matter how much sense, the little boy will get the 
young cola from the tree.” The little boys are sent up 
the cola trees for colas, and the young colas are not 
good to eat. 


(50) 

“When a little boy slips off and goes into the tree 
and cannot get down he calls for his parents.” War 
breaks out between. two tribes, a third tribe declares 
neutrality, then the King warns all his subjects against 
taking any part in the war. One of his subjects joins 
the war in spite of warning, and is captured by the other 
side. He sends word to his King who declines to have 
anything to do with him; but the erring man’s friends 
and relatives beg and entreat the King to take up the 
matter, and they clinch their appeal with the well-known 
saying: ‘‘ When a little boy slips off and goes into the 
tree and cannot get down he calls for his parents,’—a 
strong plea to the parent feeling. 
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(51) 

“When a small bird says ‘I am fat’ you make a hole 
in a little pot and reply, ‘If your fat will fill this pot 
then you are fat.’” In some of the Vai towns there is 
a man who is always getting into trouble, but he seems 
to get out every time. One day he gets into trouble from 
which no one believes he will be able to escape. As it 
is impossible to fill a pot with a hole in it, they say, 
“When a small bird says ‘I am fat’ you make a hole in 
a little pot and reply, ‘If your fat will fill this pot then 
you are fat,’” which is expressive of their belief in the 
impossibility of the man’s being able to secure his re- 
lease, and as much as to say, “If you get out of this 
trouble, you are smart indeed.” 


(52) 

“Tf you have not carried the war, you must not play 
fight.” When a man has a case and the native lawyer 
who has promised to appear on the day set for trial for 
him does not appear the man is sure to complain of this 
action of the lawyer, which is condemned by the words, 


“Tf you have not carried the war, you must not play 
fight.” 


(53) 

“Tf you have no one to carry the goat, do not let 
it go into the mud.” If the goat goes into the mud and 
the owner has no one to carry it and he is obliged to 
carry it across some place he is sure to get his clothes 
dirty. A man’s son gets into trouble, and the injured 
party appeals early to the father in the matter, so that 
the difficulty may be settled without much cost to the 
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father. But the father declines to have anything to do 
with it. Fearing that he will be obliged to take it up 
later when the trouble will be greater, the old saying is 
brought into service, “If you have no one to carry the 
goat, do not let it go into the mud.” 


(54) 


“You always say a leopard’s hide in speaking of its 
skin.” When a man is King with much wealth some- 
times through some misfortune or difficulty he suddenly 
becomes poor. The African looks down upon a poor 
man. Some of the people are likely in fun or in earnest 
to remind the King of his former wealth and his pres- 
ent poverty. His reply is likely to be, “ You always 
say a leopard’s hide in speaking of its skin.” 


(55) 

“A shame man cannot eat crawfish.” The people 
like crawfish, but if they eat it they make noise in crack- 
ing the encasing and the neighbors will call for some, 
hence they say, “ A shame man cannot eat crawfish.” 
Sometimes a man has another man arrested for some 
offense, but the arrested man, by his own talk or the 
influence and talk of his friends, frightens the person 
who had him arrested so that the prosecution halts and 
wavers. ‘The prosecutor is advised to drop the matter, 
and although he does not carry forward his case he de- 
clines to dismiss it and recites the story of the crime 
or offense. After a time some one, observing that the 
man is afraid to do anything, expresses his disgust in 
this way, ‘A shame man cannot eat crawfish.” 
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(56) 

‘“ Bugabug-hill says, ‘If you do not want people to 
mash you, do not let the mushroom come.’” Some peo- 
ple like many friends and have many visitors, and some 
of them are sure to give trouble. Soa friend or a mem- 
ber of your family will advise you against having so 
many friends, and they will give as their authority, 
“ Bugabug hill says, ‘If you do not want people to mash 
you, do not let the mushroom come.’ ” 


(57) 


“Tf a frizzled chicken lives in a town, the town can- 
not burn.” Among the Vais to eat a frizzled chicken 
is good luck. Among the Vais there are some men who 
devote their time to peacemaking. When two men quar- 
rel they go to them and stop it. If war is about to 
break out, they take up the causes with both sides in 
the interest of peace. In every difficulty their good in- 
fluences and offices are felt for good. They are re- 
garded as a blessing to any community. And so they 
live in those wise sayings that are handed down from 
generation to generation, “If a frizzled chicken lives 
in a town, the town cannot burn.” 


(58) 

“No man leaves the doctor’s work for nothing.” The 
Zo is the head of the Greegree Bush, an institution for 
the training of young Vai girls. The Zo is at the head 
of a great many things, and one of the departments un- 
der her is medicine. It is a position of great authority 
and influence. Besides being a good singer, one must 
belong to a family of money or power, for at the death 
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of the Zo two slave money (about six pounds sterling) 
is to be paid by the family of the deceased to the King, 
or the Zo cannot be buried. On the one hand people 
are attracted by the prominence and importance of the 
position, and on the other they are repelled by its grave 
responsibilities. When it is refused it is for good and 
fundamental reasons. When a man hires one man to 
do a piece of work and he goes off without finishing 
it sometime this workman meets his former employer and 
is asked why he did not do the work; being ashamed to 
give the reason he says that there was none. The em- 
ployer insists to the contrary, for “ No man leaves the 
doctor’s work for nothing.” 


(59) 

“ An old hen cannot turn the town for nothing.” A 
hen that will not attend to her chickens or hatch her 
eggs is likely to be sold from one person to another until 
she is sold around the town. So that when you see a 
hen that has gone the round something is wrong with 
her. A man brings you a good-looking boy and you 
buy him. Later you ascertain that the boy steals. The 
Vai man in commenting on the boy is sure to bring up 
that “ An old hen cannot turn the town for nothing.” 


(60) 

“Tf a billy goat has his jewelry twenty years with the 
silver smith, how many more years has he to dress?” 
The billy goat has whiskers and some people put little 
bags around his neck. The billy goat could hardly live 
anything like twenty years. His day for dressing is 
short. When you take your goods to the Vai tailor to 
be made and every time you call he has not commenced 
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the work but promises and puts you off you are sure 
to get tired after many postponements, and you indig- 
nantly ask, ‘If a billy goat has his jewelry twenty years 
with the silver smith, how many more years has he to 
dress?” 


(61) 

“Tf you do not know two, look at the goat’s head.” 
The goat has two horns, as everybody knows. When- 
ever a Vai man wants to insinuate that you do not pos- 
sess ordinary sense,—as when he is trying to explain 
to you something very plain to himself, something that 
you cannot see nor understand,— he dismisses the mat- 
ter in contempt, by saying, “If you do not know two, 
look at the goat’s head.” 


(62) 

“The grippa feeds itself upon its own little fish.” 
Some poor Vai men have a number of boys in the fam- 
ily, such as nephews, cousins, etc. Every now and then 
he sells one to some rich man. Some of his own rela- 
tives do not like this selling of the family, and finally 
a protest is made. The explanation is that the boys 
are to be redeemed, and when pressed too much comes 


the vexed retort, “‘ The grippa feeds itself upon its own 
little fish.” 


(63) 

“When you cook dogmeat eat it hot, for when it is 
cold it smells badly.” A Vai king announces that he 
will carry war on the Golas, a neighboring tribe, but 
he does not do so at once. He allows much time to pass, 
and the Golas get prepared for the attack. In support 
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of abandoning the attack an adviser quotes among his 
reasons, ““ When you cook dogmeat eat it hot, for when 
it is cold it smells badly.” 


(64) 

“A small string brings down a big bunch of grass.” 
Mandingan grass is kept in the lofts of Vai houses. 
In taking down the grass by the blade, a single blade 
will almost invariably bring down a large bunch. A rich 
man injures several members of a family and escapes 
any punishment. By-and-by he does some little thing 
to another member of the family, and very heavy dam- 
ages are insisted upon for this damage that is trivial 
in comparison with what he has done to other members 
of the same family and escaped without punishment. 
The man is now brought to pay for all the wrongs 
against this family through the occasion of this one 
little wrong, and astounded at the injustice of the claim 
he minimizes the wrong he has done; but somebody re- 
calls to him that ‘A small string brings down a big 
bunch of grass.” 


(65) 

“ When you are troubled in mind and your slave runs 
away you put your hand in your pocket.” A Vai man 
gets into serious trouble, and in his confusion of mind 
he goes for help to another man who is not his friend, 
and the man refuses to aid him. He relates the inci- 
dent to a friend who reproves him for going to this man 
for help, and there we have an occasion for the saying: 
“When you are troubled in mind and your slave runs 
away you put your hand in your pocket,” yet your slave 
is not in your pocket. 
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(66) 


“You wash your mouth with cassava and it is good 
for the stomach.” There is a custom among the Vais 
of eating raw cassava, and it is called washing the mouth. 
Among the Bussi people this is the chief way they clean 
their teeth. So that aside from being food for the stom- 
ach, cassava is really good for cleaning the teeth. A 
man is sick; the family has medicine to give him, but 
it must be prepared with fresh meat. The man has no 
appetite and does not wish to eat, but aside from the 
food he is told that medicine is prepared with it, yet 
he hesitates. But he is all right when he hears some 
one say, “ You wash your mouth with cassava and it 
is good for the stomach.” 


(67) 

“When an old lady goes to market the second time 
the first time she had good luck.” A Vai man made a 
rice farm last year and he had bad luck, so this year he 
is making none. A friend who did not know of his bad 
luck but knew of the making of the rice farm is passing 
one day and inquires why a rice farm is not being made 
this year, and he is told, “ When an old lady goes to mar- 
ket the second time the first time she had good luck.” 


(68) 


“When one man has his stomach full it cannot satisfy 
every man.” A rich man has a poor friend who works 
for his livelihood, and all the time the rich man either 
sends for him or he calls to have a stroll with him. But 
the poor man can ill afford to spend so much time in idle- 
ness, and so he begins to decline the invitations of his 
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rich friend. The rich man, noticing the change, inquires, 
“What is the trouble?’ Thereupon, the poor man an- 
swers, “ You are rich, but I am a poor man. When one 
man has his stomach full it cannot satisfy every man. I 
must work for my living.” 


(69) 

“Soon in the morning one man cannot go to two 
places.”” War breaks out between two tribes and one of 
the tribes has set a specific day for an attack upon a 
town. It turns out that this day is market-day. One 
of the men who is expected to accompany the attack re- 
members that it is market-day and informs those who 
are going to war that he intends to get his market and 
then join them for the campaign. The war people are 
not inclined to favor going to market before starting for 
the attack, and they object because it might delay the 
march and cause them defeat. The wisdom of the situa- 
tion is found in the old words, “ Soon in the morning one 
man cannot go to two places.” 


(70) 

“The cow is larger than the horse, but the horse is 
more useful.” The Vai singers are serenading the town. 

They visit a man who was born a slave but who is 
now rich, and he gives them ten dollars. Next they play 
and sing for a young man who gives twenty-five dollars. 
The singers are surprised to receive from this young man 
more than from the rich man, and comments are ex- 
changed among the strangers. The young man is a free- 
born Vai, a member of an old family of freemen, and 
takes great pride in his family history. The strangers 
will no longer be surprised when they hear him say, “ The 
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cow is larger than the horse, but the horse is more use- 
ful.” 


(71) 

“Tf you run you crack your foot; they do not go to- 
gether.” The Vai man begins to plant his rice farm and 
he is hurrying so that he can cut palm-nuts; and he ex- 
pects to hurry with the palm-nuts so that he can go to 
trade. Some of his friends pass and wonder why this 
man is rushing so, and finally they inquire. As he re- 
lates his plans of getting rich in a short time somebody 
is sure to punctuate the story with this, “If you run you 
crack your foot; they do not go together.” 


(72) 

“A man who has not seen the new moon before calls 
the stars the moon.” A man is very poor and he has had 
to work hard for his living. But he has a stroke of sud- 
den fortune, and is able to secure a little money, about 
fifty dollars, more than he ever had before in his life. 
He is so elated that he goes about boasting of his wealth 
and trying to put on airs. The rich people of the com- 
munity who have been rich for generations feel a sense 
of disgust at the words and actions of this new lord of 
wealth, and they repeat among themselves the wisdom of 
the fathers, “‘ A man who has never seen the new moon 
calls the stars the moon.” 


(73) 


‘* A man can leave his house, but he cannot leave his 
way.” A bad man has had so much trouble in one town 
that he has decided to move to another town far away 
where he is not known. When he arrives at the town he 
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finds that his reputation for trouble has preceded him, 
and he hears with much surprise and regret what the peo- 
ple say; so he really decides to act well and to show that 
he has been maligned and misrepresented. He does very 
well for a time, but finally falls into his old habits, and 
the people begin to say, “A man can leave his house, but 
he cannot leave his way.” 


(74) 

“The house looks pretty from the outside, but the in- 
side is bad.” The Vais like to dress, and some of the 
worst characters of the community appear in the finest 
and most costly dress. On ceremonial occasions some 
of these bad people appear so well that they excite the 
comment, ‘ The house looks pretty from the outside, but 
the inside is bad.” 


75) 
“ Old cloth has a new pocket.” That is, a poor man 
suddenly gets a little money or is raised to position. 


(76) 

““ The people are sorry for the man who plays the organ 
at night.” That is, a man poor, with no wife nor other 
persons in his house, usually plays some kind of music at 
night when other people have gone to bed. 


(77) 
“A sassy woman puts chicken on the grave of her 
husband’s friend.” That is an expression that is used 
when some woman neglects her husband’s grave. 


(78) 


“Noise of the horn is not news like the fire of the 
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gun.” When a stranger, asked for news and knowing 
none, begins to say that the people are making a farm, 
this answer is often given to him, “ Noise of the horn is 
not news like the fire of the gun.” 


(79) 

“The piles always catch the thin, weak man.” When 
people want to pass through certain tribes at war and they 
are warned not to pass that way, they reply, “ The piles 
always catch, the thin, weak man.” 


: (80) 

- “Man does not leave his well in rain time.” New peo- 
ple come, and when one is about to leave old friends for 
the strangers the warning is, “ Man does not leave his 
well in rain time,’’— that is, when he has plenty of water. 


(81) 

“The rice bird finds a place to sit down first before 
he begins to eat rice.” That is to say, before a person 
undertakes to do anything he should first get some power 
or make preparations. 


(82) 
“The little billy-goat never cries for horns.” That 
is to say, a rich man’s son never hurries like a poor boy 
to get money. 


(83) 

“You must hold the bamboo stick until you reach 
the country where you can get a reed.” That is, some- 
times you may have a bad boy, woman, or man, but you 
must hold him until you get a good one. 
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(84) 

“Don’t do me like the pestle that beats the flour.” 
That is, a person claims something that belongs to a 
big man, but he never gets it. The pestle is white, but 
it has beaten no flour: So the big man says, “ Don’t do 
me like the pestle that beats the flour.” 


(85) 

“The chicken cries for teeth, but he has not any.” 
That is, when a man is promised to be made king he 
makes promises as to what he will do. In case he is dis- 
appointed and complains, the answer is made to him, 
“The chicken cries for teeth, but he has not any.” 


(86) 


““Man walks through the bush by the word of a big 
monkey.’ That is, when a stranger asks in a town for 
some one to carry him to some king or place and they 
do not wish to do so or have no one to send they often 
say, ‘““ Man walks through the bush by the word of a big 
monkey.” 


(87) 

“The elephant never gets tired of carrying his tusks.” 
That is, no matter how poor people become they try to 
support their people, and if they complain the above 
words are echoed in their ears. If they complain when 
they are doing any other thing they ought to do they hear 
the words, “ The elephant never gets tired of carrying 
his tusks.” 


(88) 
“ There is no sore as big as the head cut off.”’ When 
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one man has done a great crime and some one complains 
of some smaller offense they are reminded that “ There is 
no sore as big as the head cut off.” 


(89) 

“ The person who says catch a cat by the neck has been 
bitten before.” When a person is about to stand some- 
body’s bond and some one warns him not to do so and he 
wants to know why not, the answer is, “ The person who 
says catch a cat by the neck has been bitten before.” 


(90) 

“Tf the rain does not come the orange will still have 
water.” When a person has become rich and refuses a 
favor and is told that certain trade will be withdrawn he 
replies, “If the rain does not come the orange will still 
have water.” 


(91) 

“When you reach the head of the water the fish has 
finished.”” When a man owes many debts and all his 
property has been taken from him, and when some one 
says he will sue him again he is told, “ When you reach 
the head of the water the fish has finished.” 


(92) 

“If you put flour in two hands it will be dirty.” When 
a person sends something to another person and gives it 
to a man to carry and he gives it to another, and he to 
another, and so on, when it reaches the person to whom 
it was sent some of it is sure to be lost. Therefore if any 
person proposes to transmit in this way he is told, ‘ If 
you put flour in two hands it will be dirty.” 
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(93) 

“ The fish likes water pass everybody.” That is, when 
the king does some wrong and one of his own men or 
kinsmen admits it the opposers of the king say it is true 
because ‘“‘ Everybody likes water, but the fish pass all.” 
The one man is likened unto a fish in water, and his tes- 
timony is more convincing, as the fish likes water beyond 
other people. 


(94) 

“The goat is not big in cowtown.” When a man 
leaves his home and is unknown in a place, and especially 
when he is a big man at home and is not given the atten- 
tion abroad that he feels he ought to have, he often 
says by way of consolation, ‘ The goat is not big in cow- 
town.” 


(95) 

“Tf the people say they will to-morrow kill the liar 
he cannot sleep.” When a crime is committed and 
a day is set for finding out who did it and some persons 
flee before the time, the people use their parable, ‘‘ If the 
people say they will kill to-morrow the liar he cannot 
sleep.” 


(96) 

‘‘ Water does not clean a person’s skin.” When aman 
loses a case because he has not money to defend his rights 
and when people refer to him as being in the wrong as 
the reason why he lost the case, he answers, “ Water does 
not clean a person’s skin.” 


or .. 
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(97) 


“The meat for every day is goat.” When a person 
who begs often considers too small what has been given 
him the doner reminds him, “ The meat for every day is 
goat.” That is, they cannot have beef and fine meat 
every day any more than one can make large gifts often. 


(98) 

“The leopard cannot catch a person with a chicken 
on his shoulder.” That is to say, when a man has money 
it is difficult to do anything to him. If some one com- 
plains that a rich man’s son has committed a crime and 
gone clear, he is reminded that, ‘‘ The leopard cannot 
catch a person with a chicken on his shoulder.” 


(99) 

“One man who has eaten enough food is not sufficient 
for other people in the town.” One boy gets to brag- 
ging about the rich men in his town and the poor boy 
from a poor town answers, “One man who has eaten 
enough food is not sufficient for other people of the 
town.” 

(100) 

“The little bird begins to cry before the other birds 
come.” That is, there is a bird with eyes far back in 
his head and he begins to cry so as to shed tears at the 
same time that the other birds do. This parable is used 
when one man is chided for having been so long in build- 
ing his house. He replies, “ The little bird begins to 
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cry long before the other birds come,” in order that he 
might have his house at the required time. 


(101) 

“ People who kill an elephant do not forget the head.” 
Two persons are friends, and one of them has some- 
thing, and he gives it out to all but this friend. He 
comes and asks for his part, and the friend replies that 
he forgot him. The retort is, “People who kill an 
elephant do not forget the head.” The head is valuable 
because it contains the ivories. 


(102) 


“The doctor-woman cannot take the baby for her 
pay.’ One person gives some things to be repaired to 
another who demands pay before he delivers them. He 
is told, ‘‘ The doctor-woman cannot take the baby for 
her pay.” 


(103) 
“You cannot lick your dry hand.” You continue get- 
ting a man to do things for you and you fail to pay. 
Sometime you will ask him again to do something and 


he will remind you that “ You cannot lick your dry 
hand.” 


(104) 

“ A snake has bad luck at the well.’”’ A man with a 
bad reputation is generally attended with trouble wher- 
ever he is known, whether he does anything or not; 
things that other people do are put upon him. When he 
is under some false accusation he often explains the in- 
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justice he bears by saying, “A snake has bad luck at 
the well.” 


(105) 
“Tf you sit on the bottom of the sea, you cannot be 
a fish.”” One man comes to a strange place and talks as- 
sumingly concerning the affairs of the people. After he 
has resided there sometime, no matter how long, one 
day in discussion some one will tell him, “If you sit on 
the bottom of the sea, you cannot be a fish.” 


(106) 


“Tt is not difficult to make a bag of a leopard hide.” 
On important ceremonial days people dress their chil- 
dren. Good-looking children do not require so much 
dress. When the people are praising the good-looking 
girls some one who has spent a great deal of money in 
order to have an ugly girl appear well says, “It is not 
difficult to make a bag of a leopard hide.” 


(107) 

“A minnow is not small to his deep.” Often strange 
people will wonder how a small boy can be king or pos- 
sess so much property, and the people answer, “ A min- 
now is not small to his deep.” 


(108) 


“A dried rat has blood.” When a poor man gets 
rich or suddenly increases his fortune envy inspires many 
to say, “A dried rat has blood.” 


(109) 
“You cannot tell a rock to strike where you desire.” 
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A man has a bad son and everything he tells the son to 
do the son disobeys; then the people say, “ You cannot 
tell a rock to strike where you desire.” 


(110) 

“A man has a water-pot on his head, but he cannot 
drink.” Often a man has slaves and they all go off to 
work. The master wants something done immediately ; 
he calls some one to come and do it; they refuse. Then 
you can hear him muttering to himself, “A man has a 
water-pot on his head, but he cannot drink.” 


(111) 

“When a man says, ‘I savey sing he has his head.’ ” 
Sometimes when they have prisoners of war and the 
time arrives for execution some of the prisoners will 
claim that they will be very useful as slaves on the farm, 
and they will plead for their lives by telling the work 
they can do. Some of the captors, convinced by the 
pleas, repeat this parable in behalf of the pleading slaves, 
““When a man says, ‘I savey sing he has his head.’ ” 


(112) 

“To eat raw is good for cassava.” When a man 
brings stolen money or goods to the house of his friend 
they generally divide it. But if the money or goods be 
not stolen and the friend calls for a division, he is pretty 
apt to hear, “ To eat raw is good for cassava.” 


(113) 
“When you do not want to go in front or behind you 
have a messenger to carry you.” When a man has a 
lazy wife who does not wish to do anything and desires 
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the husband to hire a servant, when the time arrives to 
do some work she says she cannot do it. Sometime 
when she is saying that she cannot cook or cannot get 
water the husband reminds her of the fact that she has 
no servants by saying to her, “ When you do not want 
to go in front or behind you have a messenger to carry 
you.” 


(114) 

“To walk with nothing is better than to have a light 
load on the head or shoulder.” Of a group of slaves 
two or three will combine to steal something. When 
the time for punishment arrives some will ask for light 
punishment because they only watched or knew about 
the stealing. It is then that the judge reminds them 
of their guilt and points out the superiority of the in- 
nocent man by the adage, “ To walk with nothing is bet- 
ter than to have a light load on the head or shoulder.” 
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IDIOMS 79 


The feeling of weakness or cramp in the legs after an 
illness, is stated by the saying, My legs have been nibbled, as 
though a mouse had been at them; a thoughtless action 
which involves great loss is likened to the wickedness of a fly 
that alights for a moment on a carcase, and thus causes it to 
go rotten very soon—a small action leading to irreparable 
consequences. ‘To shame a person is to grind their self-respect 
into small pieces so that it will not cover them; and to 
humiliate a person is to weed up their pride, and to weed up a 
person’s anger is to conciliate him. 

A cross-eyed person is said to have his eyes ajar; and the 
rays of light streaming from behind a dark cloud are the legs 
of the sun. Did you ask permission to be where you are? is a 
wise way of stating, “I have as much right here as you”; and 
one who acquires a fashion, or conforms to a new condition of 
things is said to have swallowed them, they have become so 
much a part of himself. When an event takes place the 
reason for which is hidden, the perplexed person says, One and 
three, but there is something in the middle, i.e. there is a word 
missing, or the cause of these actions is obscure. 

Sometimes we come across puns, or a play upon words. The 
word for hunger (nzala) is the same as for finger-nails, and 
They gave me a good knife to cut my nails is used as the 
equivalent for, “They gave me nice food to cut (satisfy) my 
hunger.” Again, the word for horns (mpaka) stands also for 
objection, and when two bullocks, brow to brow, are shifting 
their horns about to get a grip and thus push one another 
down, the identical phrase, To move the horns about, is used of 
two men having an argument—moving their objections about 
to floor each other in the discussion. 

The wit and wisdom of a people are often found in their 
proverbs—those crisp sayings expressed by one which crystallise 
the experience of the many. One writer calls them “the 
hob-nailed philosophy of the people;” and another says that 
“ proverbs are the daughters of daily experience.” An African 
tribe does not lack experiences because it is savage, and it 
speaks well for their intellectual acuteness that we find so 
numerous a progeny of such “daughters” existing in the 
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Lower Congo language. ‘The probability is that many 
“daughters” have died at birth, for until missionaries went 
there the people were without a written language in which to 
preserve the offsprings of their fancy, or record the birth of a 
witty or pointed aphorism. 

A proverb loses much of its obviousness, and not a little 
of its terseness and force, by translation into another language ; 
and when the translation is made from an African language 
into a European one the difficulty is somewhat increased. 
The environment of the black man, his point of view, his 
habit of thought, and his superstitions, touching as they 
do every part of his life, all tend to make it anything but 
easy to place a white man in such a position that he will at 
once appreciate the full flavour of some of the African pro- 
verbs. For this reason a large number of them will never be 
translated into any European tongue, as they would demand 
a long, close study of the black man’s life, and a clear under- 
standing of what is at the back of the black man’s mind, to 
appraise their wit and philosophy. Still there are some that 
are translatable, as they do not demand any special knowledge 
on the part of an-English reader to catch their purport, or 
understand their teaching, and the following is an attempt to 
put a few of them on record in an English dress. = 

A blustering, boastful, conceited man is wisely remit led 
that the cocks that crow have only come from eggs ; and when 
a man of no importance, a man who thinks far more of himself 
than other folk think of him, gets up in a palaver and gives 
utterance to “tall talk” until he has bored nearly everybody, 
a chief pointing at him will say, There is a little fowl trying to 
lay a big egg. I have seen this proverb used with crushing 
effect, and it was many a day before the man ventured to 
speak again at a palaver. A shallow, foolish person who, al- 
though he is beaten in an argument, continues to speak for 
the sake of hearing himself talk, is told that he is like an onion 
leaf, green and smooth outside but empty inside; and a man 
who knows he is wrong but will not accept the arguments of 
his opponents is said to be a sick man who refuses medicine 
because he fecls that death is drawing near. But when a man 
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is defeated in a discussion, and has nothing more to say in 
his own defence, he uses the expression, You have shot me 
im the legs; if it had been in the head I should run away, 
i.e. you have caught me this time; and when a person has 
no excuse to offer for a wrong done, he is said to be like a 
monkey that blows out its cheeks because it has nothing to say. 

Fussy, self-important folk, who desire more consideration 
than their position demands, are to be found in Africa as in 
other parts of the world. ‘To such people the following plain 
question is put: You are a crab with only ten legs and you want 
to travel in a hammock, but I am a millepede with a thousand 
legs; in what shall I travel ? ice. do not think so much of 
yourself when there are greater folk present. When a dis- 
agreeable, contentious person treats his friends badly, he is 
asked: The partridge is your enemy, and the cock is your enemy ; 
who will tell you of the approach of dawn? 'Vhe people, having 
neither watches nor clocks, are dependent on these and other 
birds for heralding the coming dawn; and the proverb means 
that if you make everybody an enemy who will help you in 
the hour of need. 

The principle that men should be first and boys after, or 
respect for elders, is inculcated by the phrase, The elders wear 
the ei ith first, then the boys get the rags. And the young folk 
are exhorted not to laugh at a man who slips down, literally 
or otherwise, by the saying, 4 full-grown man may fail, for his 
beard is not made of props. A dissatisfied, restless boy is told 
that 4 silly mouse may leave its hole in anger, but that does not 
change it into a rat. When a lad is travelling with a caravan, 
and has been on the road some days, he begins to feel the pinch 
of hunger, through the scantiness of daily rations, and: boylike 
he complains of his hunger; but the elders of the party perti- 
nently ask him, Can you carry your house with you and leave your 
stomach at home? No, one must have his stomach wherever he 
goes, therefore he must put up with the inconveniences of it. 
If a boy is punished for stealing, and he is tempted again soon 
after, he will reply to his tempter, A big toad can blow four 
trumpets, but the first one I blew made my eyes bulge out, ie. a 


big rogue may be reckless, but a small one must think of the 
a 
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consequences—you remember what a punishment I suffered for 
stealing, I don’t want any more. 

“When the cat is away the mice will play,” is expressed 
thus: When the leopard has left they eat his cubs, or, In the town 
that has no cat the mice play with the dogs bells. “He cut off 
his nose to spite his face” is put in this form: He burnt his 
house in anger, and now he has nowhere to sleep, And our 
proverb of “There is many a slip between the cup and lip” 
has its fellow on the Congo in the saying that The pot that 
would have cooked the antelope is broken. he lesson of im- 
partiality is enforced thus: [f twins are born to you don’t despise 
the other of the two ; and the impossibility of doing two things 
at once is shown in that A dog has four legs yet it cannot walk 
in two roads, therefore you cannot expect me with only two 
legs to do what a dog with four never attempts. 4 load of 
salt on another man’s head is easily carried, expounds a truth 
readily acknowledged by all, that we bear lightly the burdens 
carried by others; and the evils of procrastination are well 
exemplified by the sayings, You waited until the sun rose before 
you pulled your blanket over you, and, You set the trap after 
the rat had passed, i.e. you have postponed until it is too late 
what you should have done earlier. 

Gossiping is not encouraged, for it works as much harm 
there as here, consequently a person is told, Jf you receive a 
message deliver it, but if you are only told an affair leave it where 
you heard it. He is a talker who turns the king-post round is 
said of one whose word is not to be trusted, and such a one is 
also described as possessing two mouths. When a man is re- 
minded ofa wrong he has committed, and goes off'in wrath, some 
one will call after him, 7’he bald-headed man leaves in anger 
(when told of his baldness), but will he grow any hair where he 
goes ? i.e. will a man’s customs be changed because he leaves his 
friends in anger when told of some foolish or evil thing he has 
done ? 

A woman likes the meat, let her have the bones, i.e. a person 
who breaks the law should also bear the penalty—the one 
should go with the other. When a palm-nut is eaten it leaves 
a reddish-yellow smear of oil round the mouth, hence when a 
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person suffers for the wrong doings of another, the proverb 
runs: The fish-eagle eats the palm-nuts but the lizard has the red- 
dish mouth; this refers to the Kolombo lizard, which has a reddish 
tinge round the mouth. He who cleared the long grass from 
the road opens the way for next comers, i.e. the one who first 
commits a wrong opens the way for those who come afterwards, 
and his action is the more worthy of condemnation. That 
Judges should be merciful in dealing out justice is taught in 
the proverb, [f a leopard gives birth to a palm-rat she does not 
eat it, i.e. you should have punished me for breaking your laws, 
but you should not have destroyed me, for I am born into your 

clan, When a person is convicted because he belongs to a clan 
other than that of which the judge happens to be a member, 
the folk standing round will say, In a court of fowls the cock- 
roach never wins his case, i.e. the verdict of one race or one 
clan concerning another is not altogether free from bias, and 
should be received with caution—the fowls always eat the cock- 
roaches when they see them. 

Foolishness in all its various aspects has its own set of 
proverbs to ridicule and condemn it. An utterly stupid person 
is likened to a@ blind man who puts rotten nuts in a bag full of 
holes and then takes a dead road, i.e. a blind alley. What combi- 
nation of ideas thrown together can more fittingly describe a 
gross bungler? About a man who is smitten with the appear- 
ance of a woman and pays the marriage money for her without 
knowing anything of her temper, or her ability asa cook or 
farm worker, the proverb is used, The mouth bought the pepper, 
but was surprised at the burning pain—the burning sensation 
that comes from eating peppers that are pretty to look at but 
are as hot as fire to the taste. When a man either through 
carelessness, deceit, or stupidity pretends, or does not know 
what he really should know, he is told, The hair belongs to your 
head, yet you don’t know when it was cut off. Our saying that a 
fool learns by experience is thus stated: The fool who wishes to be 
thought wise sets fire to the village grass, and so burns down the 
village ; and the phrase that the head drives, the legs go, indicates 
utter thoughtlessness. 

Should a person be disheartened in an undertaking and 
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wish to abandon it because of some small difficulty he has 
encountered, he is asked, Jf you are building a house and a nail 
breaks, do you stop building or change the nail? That there is 
no royal road to learning is fully recognised even in Africa, as 
shown by the following proverb: JVisdom is not a medicine to be 
swallowed. ‘Yhe native huts are thatched with a special kind of 
grass, and everybody tries to procure it as long as possible, but 
sometimes, for various reasons, only short grass is to be found, 
and this lack of choice is used as a proverb equal in force to 
our English one, “ Beggars must not be choosers,” and it is as 
follows: If you reject the short grass you will be left in the rain. 
When a prominent man in a village acts ungenerously towards 
a little man, the latter says, Jt is on a small place that one 
practises a new dance, i.e. It is well for you that you tried that 
trick on me, for if you had treated an equal in the same way he 
would have retaliated. 

The Congo folk are not so slow of wit as to pass unnoticed 
that universal trait of human nature that urges a man to humble 
himself in order to attain a desired end, which we often express 
in the phrase “‘ He stoops to conquer,” and they state it in the 
proverb, 7'o enter a calabash the frog makes itself very small, but 
once inside it blows itself out so that you cannot expel it. 
This proverb was often used of the now defunct Congo Free 
State, which, in the early years of its existence, “ went about the 
country smiling, talking suavely, and giving presents on the 
slightest excuse, and afterwards turned round and oppressed 
the people ”—it got into the calabash and the people could not 
drive it out. ‘The idea of substituting “a sprat for a mackerel ” 
is embodied in the say.ng, When we have drunk palm-wine you 
are too smart in putting the bitter nut for the kola nut. ‘The 
kola nut is rare, dear, and greatly prized as a pick-me-up after 
a bout of drinking, and there are other nuts just as bitter as 
the kola nut, but, lacking its medicinal properties, they are 
valueless as pick-me-ups; and anyone conferring a small 
benefit in hope of gaining a great advantage, or anyone trading, 
&c., who tries to give an inferior article in place of a better is 
said to be giving a bitter nut (ngadiadia) as a substitute for 
the kola nut (makazz). 
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On the Lower Congo the leopard is the king of beasts, and 
is always spoken of with respect as lord, chief, &c., and the 
saying that When the leopard becomes poor he eats mud depicts 
a strong, important man reduced in circumstances, or weakened 
by disease, so that the “small fry” of the town trifle with him 
and treat him with contempt. A man may be masterful and 
much feared outside his-own house and family, or as a chief 
outside his own town, but among his kith and kin he may not 
be much esteemed, hence the proverb, The leopard’s cub does 
not respect his father’s marks. An oily face is a sign of beauty, 
and the native words for father’s sister literally mean female- 
- father, hence the force of the following proverb: The toad has 
an oily face in the presence of his father’s sister, i.e. a person 
is always beautiful to his nearest relatives, and they are ever 
ready to excuse his faults and irregularities. 

Things are not always what they seem, and appearances 
are somewhat misleading. The man who walks through the 
village in an old cloth, with skin unoiled, and body rough 
for lack of the camwood cosmetic, may possibly be a man of 
importance in the place from whence he comes, for The garden 
egg possesses no clan, split it open and behold it is full of seeds, 
and consequently has a large family. A state officer may be 
insignificant to look at, and have only a few soldiers with him, 
but if you touch him you discover that he has the whole of 
the Government’s power behind him. 

The above proverbs and sayings are typical of many that 
are still untranslated which touch on every phase of human 
life, thought, and experience. Of course in village life these 
proverbs are applied in scores of different ways only slightly 
indicated in the above explanations, for every proverb lends 
itself to a variety of applications. We trust that in the un- 
folding of these proverbs the readers will recognise that these 
uncultured, backward people of the Congo possess some keen- 
ness of intellect, a power of observation, and a felicity of ex- 
pression that augur well for their future progress in civilisation. 
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A ’a gwald da ’gi pin, a ’A gwapin 
din u ba: 

With the right hand they thrash a child, 
and with the left draw it to them (i. e., 
be firm but loving ). 


A de gavo manin &,’nya na wu u 
na, uma gi: 

Don't rejoice over the finding of decayed 
fish, for what kitled it, would have eaten 
it if it had been good. 


A de likukt fia a, cin gwapau le: 

You don’t get a pigeon for nothing, se 
look at its wings (1.e., some one did 
something to the pigeon first ). 


ra 4 


A écé gtidtt kacé, a ma écé pati 
kaceé, ama a €cé SOkO kacé a: 

One may go around a ravine, or around a 
hill, but one cannot go around God 
(i.e., there is no escape from God ). 
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A éda ’ya bé kana nyi ekpa ’o le 
fiti bo a: 

Even though one ay inake friends with 
a monkey, his arrow will not remain 
up mw the air. (Don’t expect impos- 
sibilities. ) 


A édzti ’dé ’na ko kuru a, kuru ga 
agéna, ke wo ga ’a ku da ktin o ? 
If she wears her best clothes when making 
kuru food, when it is cooked and taken 
out to be sold, what will she then wear? 


A égtin ’na fi cigban na, a gtin 
’na fi ’tu be a: 

When a fire is kindled against a tree there 
1s no need to kindle another fire against 
the parasite on the tree (i.e., what con- 
cerns the head of the family concerns 


all). 
A éka nawt da a: 


Smoke cannot be confined fo one place. 

A éktn esi nyikankpinci ya eza 
'mia: 

One would not sella toothless dog to one’s 
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own household (i.e., do good to your 
own ). 

A @la emi word pa fini a: 

Ground-nut oil cannot be wrapped in a leaf. 

A éla eyi niiba nu ‘fa a; 

Tiger-nuts are not planted on guinea-corn 
land. ( There is a place for everything.) 

A éla kangari bisa lo kpata a: 

A straw cannot be driven into baked 
ground to be used as a stake. 

A éla putaka fi ‘mio yi gaft a: 

One cannot say “gif” with the mouth 
full of popcorn. 

A ela S0k06 gun bé elé nyi a: 

(rod cannot be compared to a slate with 
writing (1. ¢., compare things that are 
equal ). 

Aéla ’yé tu yaka tsudd bdsé a: 

One z:7e does not count on using the others’ 
pepper to make porridve (1.e., count 
only on that which is your own. ) 

A élé ’bi, dOkO u sd waniko a; 

When they are sharpening a knife the 
horse has no fear. 
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Aéléa’mi fo na,a eléa nin loa: 

Even though you may enter the house, 
you don’t always enter the hearts. 

A ésa ’wo nini ga, esiin aka a: 

One cannot say that the line is crooked when 
only one hill has been thrown up (i.e., 
do not criticise until the work has been 
completed ). 


A ésé ’dzd nya enya bi a: 

People do not hide away the seeds of 
malice. (Forgive and forget. ) 

A eté tankpoléd sita, écé u yi 
adwani: 

When they are talking about sixty toads, 
they have added seventy to the original 
(i.e, always make allowance for exag- 
eeration ). 

A étobo6 da n kara o pa kara a: 

One does not make up an extra load just 
because another person says that he will 
carry it for them (i.e., count only on 
what you are sure of ). 


A étob6é ’jéo0 lo Gudu a, am4a va 
yaa bo,a navoa; 
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People do not go to Gudtt just to get » meal 


but should they be offered one while 
there, they would not refuse it. 


A étob6 ’nya ba gio, kpin ’nya 
ma gia: 

One does not care to cultivate a taste for 
nice things, whenhe can have only what 
he begs. 


A ga ’a ’dé ma sunstinci, u gau 
dzu asa: 

If you loan a garment to a poor man, you 
may expect him to wear it out. 


A ga ’aA mi ba yis&, mada ’a mi 
WU a: 

If I am tied to a granary, I will not die 
of starvation (i.e, there will be no 
want if I am connected with a rich 
man ). 


A ga ’aA mi pa yisa, n da yis: 
aba a: 

If they bind me to the “‘yisa” food, I will 
not allow it to sour. 


A ga ékpa ’nya nyi nya, aa kpa 
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biyé du: 

When one is thinking about dancing, he 
must also consider that his body will 
shake. 

A ga épo séli, eti u fé na kpard: 

When they roast a guinea-fowl, the par- 
tridge has a head-ache (i.e, when 
danger is near be careful). 

A gtin ’zik6 bé ’win nyi a: 

A great city is not taken by means of a 
little quarrel. 

Ajin a cé ’kpa kin yaba? 

When one shoots an arrow, does the 
ground move out of the way ? 

Ajin a gba ’zak6 god ’cami ? 

Do they follow a great man to receive only 
his blessing ? ( They want something 
more substantial than that. ) 

Ajin a gbin édo ga a ci fi u ’yi ?: 

Do they ask permission of the granary to 
put corn in it ? (Of course not, it was 
built for that purpose. ) 


Ajin a la nyankpa guba fi ’na 
tswa ? 
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Do they have two irons in the fire while 
forging ? (One thing ata time.) 


Ajin a si nugtn ya kKparod?P: 
Can they make a boundary line for the 
partridge ? 


Ajin a ta ’ga ’mi kansana?: 

Can a person talk with a dry mouth? 
(i.e., a person needs to be fed before 
he can work. ) 


Aiin a wo diku nuwon kézé?: 

Do they turn back at hearing the noise 
of water? (Don’t be easily discour- 
aged. ) 

Ajin a zo ’ga bédzo a ci de ’ga: 

The trouble has to be settled first, then 
they can find out the cause. 


A jin nyina ge ebo ’sun o: 
Do well to-day on account of to-morrow. 


A kpan dzakangi da ziunma o, u 
ga, u pa nyika bici a: 

A child carried on the back cannot say that 
he stepped on a fish (i.e., some lies 
cannot be hidden ). 
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A kpe te ke sami éli nuwoea na 
aci ku ’wo da si u: 

People know that a sieve leaks and yet 
they go and buy it, 

A kpétso Sdk6 nikin a: 

No one whe trusts in God will ever fall. 

A la ’ba kekere jiye a, kaga pati 
da bo a gudtt da bo: 

A place without anything cannot be de- 
scribed, for if there is no hill there, then 
there must be a ravine (1.e., there is an 
answer to every question ). 

A la cigbé nya gbak6 jin nya ’tia: 

They don’t give stomach medicine for a 


pain in the head. (Don’t beat about 
the bush. ) 

A la emi mana kun dangi a, gama 
wun a won ’nya gaetsua: . 
They don’t waste good words selling a cat, 

for it will not catch anything more than 
rats. 
A la ’ga tun nusa ’yé 0 vanyi a: 
No one accuses an old person to the face 
hastily. 
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A la gbak6 kasa eyé dzakan bo a: 

They don’t open a crocodile’s stomach 
in front of children (i.e, they may 
see something there that will frighten 
them ). 


A la ’za nana gi fu voda: 
Thev ate this man like honey ina cenulabash. 
( That is easy. ) 


Aleki nya yigbéci yi nini, nya ’za 
na wiin ‘nya na,u yi kpdétsun: 

The sin of the thief is one, but the sins 
of the owner area thousand (1e., by 
accusing everybody of the theft). 


A le kpatstin dangi ye, a ci la 
’gban da u ’sin o: 

Make sure that you have the cat by the 
neck first, then tie a string about its 
body. 

A le yigbéci yé a gba bici ‘wun a: 

When they have found the thief there 
will be no further need to trace his toot- 
prints (i.e, when you have received 
what you want stop asking ). 


A li elugi; ké nna da esa boa: 
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In robbing a bird’s nest, they do not take 
the young ones and leave the old (i.e., 
complete what you begin ). 


A 16 édo kpayi ke a [6 nya ekpan 
naa: 

One does not enter a Apcy? granary in the 
same way that he would enter an ehpan 
one: the Ayuyt has thorns (i.e., every- 
thing is not accomplished in the same 
manner ). 


A lo lati zin bé tsun.a ma mma; 
a lo lati zin bé tsin a ma 
yaya a: 

To go to the farm and return, and find 
that au uncle has been born is possible ; 
but to go to the farm and return, and 
find that an older brother has been born 
i8 impossible. 


Alibasa wun é¢0 ‘li nya nuwon a: 

An onion does not take the character of 
water (i.e., a child is not. always like 
its parents. ) 


A ma ’gi dédé a la ya makun- 
dunnu a: 


Ho. 
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[f a bad child is born, they wou't give it 
to the hyenas. 


a 


A mu cigbée la gintara bata a: 
People don’t lick medicine and forget their 
tongue. 


Ana wo’yé fia, kaba wo jin yébo 
a, a bé na wo ’nya gun, wea 
bé jin yebo: 

If one washes your face rubbing down- 
ward and you are not thankful, let him 
wash it rubbing upward and then vou 
will appreciate it. 


Asara, wun ga @ka maza ka bod- 
lancio: 

Misfortune is what keeps back the ener- 
getic man to make him wait for the 
feeble man. 


Asa! dtngurt n de bida 2: 

Oh! my banjo has no bells on it (i.e... just 
because there is no outward show con- 
nected with your work dont think it 
is useless ). 


Asiada u ka ‘fu nyi ma a: 
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To belittle honey does not hinder it from 
being sweet. 


me e  8 9 ~ _¢ aul a . 
Asidda u kis “Za nyl gf a: 
sinnder does not hinder a person from 
eating. 


A t& (’mi kit ’yé na, a ta ’mi ké 
fukpa a: 

You may lnild a wall to stop people look- 
ing, but you cannot build one to stop 
people bearing (i.e, somethings are 
possible and some are impossible ). 


A wom giba gunii bo a: 
Yenineair t enjoy two things on a sandbatnk 
(i.c., water is close by StiiE@ed Misa 


[chang olf ). 


A wtt nusa ga, tsiia gi a: 

ae don’t teach old people how to take 
food. (Cp. “Don’t teach your grand- 
ee FE) 


hy 


A yi we nna ’bakogi wo jin gaga, 
bise na cma cawo nastakdn ?: 

Thev ed yeu the mother of twins and you 
are very proud, what about the hen that 
has ten chicken 
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A yi ’za guba kpata bo a: 

They don’t eall for two canoemen at a 
ferry crossing (i.e, one will tell the 
other to take the canoe across ). 


Aziki la ’mi ye tu o: 
Prosperity causes the house to be rebuilt. 
(i.e., to enlarge it.) 


Babagi u ga nya ’nyantsd a: 
A dependent person never has as much, 
nor is he as great, as the one who gives. 


Bade, wun ea wiin ma ’ga oO: 

The one who does as he pleases is the one 
who does all the talking. ( Might is 
right. ) 


Bagi na de sena a na, wun ati 
ie yéa: 

A man who has not got his board-money 
need not expect any porridge. 


Bagi nana kun eti u ké: 
&s a . ° 

This man is biewer than his head Cie., do 
not have too vood an opimion of your 


self i 
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Bakabaka lukiiluktii! ejé aba, eni 
alu: 

The porridge is sour and the sauce bitter. 
(i.e., there is nothing good. ) 

Baleélé dulélé ! cigban alé ta fitio 
kants6o a sunda u: 

The branch that is broken and hanging is 
feared by the farmer (i.e., one fears 
danger when it is seen ). 


Ba naa te lanka na, baga a pa 
tamu 0: 

Where palm-branches are to - had there 
they make tinder. 


Banamba!l guziagi ba kpara a: 
The kernel of the ground-nut is not 
fastened to the shell. 


Bankotibtii!l nuwon ésé ’zin a: 

Water never fills a fish trap. 

Bataci u Iwo kagbocia: 

A slippery place pays no attention toa 
strong man (i.e., he canslipas easily a 
anyone else ). 


Baza tami, éri wun éwa 0; 
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The one who converses loudly is wanting 
witnesses. 

Baza tami, wun é€ztiin gamdana a: 

One who speaks so that all can hear is 
not likely lying. (Do not be afraid to 
speak up. ) 

Ba ’wo fa ga, wun a lo ’zi, ewdtsd 
ga wun aio ma: 

The one who has borrowed a garment says 
that he is going on a journey, ut the 
owner of the garment says that he is 
going also and needs it (i.e., if you want 
to be independent neither loan nor 
borrow ). 


Baba sd bé ‘lui nyi a: 

The river-bank doesn’t fall away with the 
bird 7 it. (Some birds scoop out nests 
in the sandy banks of rivers. ) 


Bagidi baw6d! evo ala, sangbara 
ada ’mi: 

When the calabashes are broken the pack- 
ing net will be laid away to one side 
(1.e., when the life has gone out, the body 
is laid away ). 
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Bérébéré ga, u le be yé, ebe ma 
va, u le wuntso ye bédzo: 
One with good eyesight said that he saw 
a monkey, the monkey said that he saw 

him first. 


Bict titinké wun éjin tukpa lefia: 
The Iie toe never does the ear any harm. 


Bini ecnawtin na, wun etun “za a: 

The tree bee is only buzzing it will not 
sting (i.e, some people make a great 
fuss but donot accomplish anything ). 


Bingi, wun ga ete misun baboko o: 

A small gourd will close the mouth of a 
large one, Cie. asmall hinderance often 
vets In the way of a great blessing. ) 


Bise sunstingi nya talaka, wun ga 
yi nanko ruga wun o: 

The poor man’s chicken are his eattle. 
( Make the best of what you have. ) 


Bise sunstngi nya zinzanka u kpe 
iigbe yea; nna ukpe u ye: 

Chicken hatched in the rainy season know 
nothing about hawks, but the mother 
hen does, 


So. 
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Bise yiwo eti?: 
Do hens crow? Ci.¢., donot expect linpos- 
sibilities. ) 


Bokoboléko! ¢boe bo nuwonjeci a: 
tunnine water never gets tired. 


Bola ia ’wtin ze ’tsa: 

A. Weak operson turns «a quarrel into 
laughter. G.egMhe can’t fiwht it out.) 
Bont a éda a ciéegun waka o: 
The way to climb a large tree is by tlie 
vine coiled arcund it Ci.c., approacha 

ereat man through his friends). 


La 


Cigban kpara win ¢béeka ’vun a: 

The bark of a tree doesn’t smell like 
flesh (i.e, one thing cannot substitute 
another ). 


Cigban naga sun nawt na, ’a@ u 
wa, aunt: 

Wood that smokes should he taken out 
and extinguished (i.e., remove the dis 
avreeable person ). 

Cieban na wbin be ’ka nyi na, u 
ga any!, be ka nyi ga wun 
ye llylo: 
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Shonld a tree bearing thorns fall. and 
sprout again : it will bear thorns. 


Cigban na ma ’na na, u ko a: 
Wood that burns well will not last long 
(i.e., the man who over-w orks shortens 


his life). 


Cigban na woncin na, u jin han- 
kali be baba nyi: 

The large tree that is growing on the edge 
of the bank had better be careful (i.e., 
one standing in a dangerous place, even 
though he be great, needs to be very 
careful ). 


Cigbé na a le bé koko nyi na, kaga 
u zo gin a, wun a Zo mada; 
Medicine that is mixed with food, even 
if it doesn’t cure the disease, will cure 

hunger. 


Cigbé na ma na u jin cigbé 4: 

Medicine that is sweet is not medicine 
(i.e., the nicest things are not always the 
most profitable ). 


Cintara wuriagiu kun dinni nya 
a, aci ba u ’nya ji in nance a: 
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The goat’s tail that is not long enough to 
switch flies, should not be cut off to 
make a fly-switch (ie, if he cannot 
support himself he cannot support 
others ). 


Cincin dé cincin u yio, ama na 
weacin ‘ti we na, wun a ga 
nya ‘za: 

Love is love, but you will love yourself 
more than you will love another. (Self 


first. ) 


Cinni de ‘gia a, gala ’gwa nya 
gia to uma: 

The cricket has no blood, so do not touch 
it with a bloody hand (i.e, put the 
blame in the proper place ). 


cd 


Cinni ga afunin, wun ‘a ninmi u 
ketstin gbako o: 

When the cricket is full it kicks itself in 

the stomach ( 1.e., over indulgence often 
causes one’s own destruction ). 


Cin n la, bé cin nto nyi, kici we 
li 


if} 
a Oo ? ; 
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Which do you choose, for me to knock the 
pot off your head and break it, or to lft 
it down and take ont what [ want ? 
(Of two evils choose the lesser. ) 

Cinw6n yi ’dzo a: 

Honour is no play (i.e. it costs money 
to be great ). 

Cin yén lo wun awo ga zinmaa: 

The one who continues straight ahead wall 
not hear what is said behind him (i.e, 
the way to avoid trouble is to attend 
to your own affairs ). 

Cin ’za na cin ’o na: 

Love those who love you (i.e., return good 
for good ). 

Dada ga, wun ga yi ’ba tsa o: 

To predict the future without parleying, 
is proof that i¢ will come to pass. (i.e., 
people do not falter in telling the truth. ) 

Dagba ga ’a’tstin cé, dagba ga a 
gO wun o: 

When an elephant kicks, only an elephant 
ean receive that kick. 


Dagba na éegi ’yi na, wun ada kan 
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bo, a won kanpaci a: 

They will not blame the hired man if he 
allows an elephant to cat corn in the 
field. 

Dakagbokoki! namfa u ga ate 
’gban, wun azé Kara ‘ti: 

If the haversack-strap breaks, then it 
hecomes a load to carry on the head 
(i.e, give timely aid ). 


Dangida wun efi sékiin a, yeko 
gbor6 wun eda bé o: 

The tale-bearer does not leap over the wall 

he comes in by the main road. 


Dangi da ’mi bo eta fifa, lugwa 
u lo kusoOu dau cin kana [é: 

The cat sits at home telling how ninble she 
ix, let her go to the forest and watch the 
monkeys. 


Da n kara IA ’ti tun ’¢6: 

The one who offered to carry the load 
disappeared in the grass with it. 
(Don’t trust strangers. ) 


Dan le da eyé ’ga, ga lo ma da 
eyé ‘zitsd 0; 
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The stranger has a desire to leave, the 
chief of the village however, wishes him 
to remain (i.e., do not let a good oppor- 


tunity slip). 


Dawtt ma da, yi ma ma fin: 
Dawt is good at making beer, and we are 
good at drinking it. 


Daga fumfurdyi 0, acin a ka 
nyika o: 

When the fish is fresh is the time to bend 
it. (Train a child when it is young ). 


Daga lazin a ébici yesi o: 
From the morning one begins to prepare 
for the night (1.e., do not procrastinate). 


Dakin na @zé gara na, bé eyé nyi 
wun ezé wuno: 

The small ant-hill growing into a large 
one, grows in the sight of everyone 
(1i.e., do things openly ). 

Dégi dégi acin sdkdégiinci éwd 
gbata ’ku o: 

Little by little the leper pays his debt to 
the grave (i.e, by losing his fingers, 
CC.) 
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Dégi dégi daktin bd yékoé o: 

Little by little the white-ant hill takes in 
the road. 

Dégi dégi Edti za ci bé bod yéko o: 

Little by little the Niger rises till it over- 
flows the road. 

Dégi dégi gulti 16 sOk6 o: 

Little by little the vulture soars up into 
the sky. 


Dékutn guba a eya dozi sunia: 

Two white cloths cannot colour each other. 
( You cannot give what you do not 
possess ). 


Dingi mi yio, miadin’o gwa da 
ke ’dt: 

I am only a water course but I will lead 
you to the Niger. (Small things lead to 
greater. ) 


Dinni égba ’pa gba, wun a sa 
wun a: 

The fly is only following the leather, it 
won't eat it (i.e, have no fear when 
there is no need to ). 
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Dinni ¢ba ’ka?: 

Do flies follow chareoal (i.e, will one 
work for another when he is not likely 
to receive anything for it) ? 

Dinnik6é @a yize yi vwonyi, édzu 
ga u yi finyi: 

The fly says that the world is very large, 
the spider says it is very small. ( Vwo- 
nyt is the sound the fly makes when 
flying at large, finyi when caught ina 
web. ( Circumstances alter cases.) 

Dinni kpak6, efd nin: 

Two hundred flies, one bee (1.e., one brave 
man is better than two hundred 
cowards ). 


Dinni kpe ’tsu ye a: 
A fly does not know a kine. 


Dinyé nuwon éda o: 

Water runs in ditches. ( There is a right 
way and a wrone way.) 

Dokdo wun ewo ’ku ninmi wun a: 

A horse does not notice how hard his hoofs 
press the ground (Le., «great man is not 
overly concerned about sinall things ). 
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Dukin na éli ’dzin na nuwon 
yekpara sunktin P: 

If the pot leaks with eruel in it, what will 
happen when clear water is poured in 
(ie., if it cannot endure this simple 
inspection what about the final )? 


Dukin saktin na éjin enya ndondo 
ana,aélauka’na: 

A broken pot is of no use, but the pieces 
can be used to shield the fire (Cie. old 
folks can make themselves useful ). 


Dzakangi egi ‘fa be nusa nyi: 

The child is eating honey with the old 
man (i.e., children think themselves to 
be very important ). 

Dzakangi ga da bo, wun a bé azé 
nusd : 

If a child lives it will become an old per- 
son (i.e., if one perseveres he will 
succeed ). 

Dzakangi ga eéetin ’na_ tsustu, 
nusa ‘A da bo, ula u ga ya: 

If children ave kindling the fire of death, 
and an old) man is about, he should 
seatter it. 
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Dzakangi nya ’ba kpadk6, be nusa 
nyi nya dana eni, éetakpin a 
ganganiu yio: 

A child from a far-off country, and a 
stay-at-home old man, can _ both tell 
very interesting stories, 

Dzakangi u ga de yikiri, nusa 
a gba u bara: 

If a child has food an old man will become. 
his follower (i.e., a man will do anything 
for a living ). 

Dzakangi u ya gd ’ga nusa ga, 
wun a bé ’da bici ka tso ’ga ga: 

A child that replies to an elder will get 
his foot in the matter (i.e, do not 
meddle in other people’s matters ). 

Dzakangi u 1a ’gd ’ti a: 

A child cannot break the head of the egé 
fish (i.e., do not expect impossibilities). 

Dzuru dzurd ebe yi ma re o: 

The red monkey still continues to have 
red young ones. ( Like produces like. ) 


Eba dédé gama ga jébanci, wun a 
de nya u gaga kpe: 
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A useless husband is better than a spurtle, 
for the wife will have him to scold. 
Ebi anu, wo gaa ba ’nya, egwa a 

kiin a: 

If the knife is sharp, and you are to cut 
something, the arm will not shake (i.e., 
make preparation and the accomplish- 
ment will not be difficult). 

Ebi ga aga nu, wun ’a ’tswa sa: 

When the knife is too sharp it cuts the 
sheath, 

Ebigi, nakagi wun a sd 0, ama 
ébik6 nakak6é wun a sa o: 

A small knife will cut a small piece of meat, 
but a large knife will cut a large piece 
(i.e., according to the preparation so 
will the work be ). 

Ebi na nia na,a!lau pama bé 
taktin nyi: 

A dull knife is rubbed against a stone. 
(There is a remedy. ) 

Ebi nu, u din ’fd ninmi wun a: 

However sharp the blade may be, it never 
makes its own handle. 
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Ebo kpaka ma jin a, ’za na ga 
éjin u na, u ga alé ’miu ba: 

To commit a great sin is not good, and the 
one who does so will lose bis way 
home. 

Eb6 zo ’yé0, uma zo nyagban boa: 

A. dispute may be ended according to the 
countenance, but still remain in the 
heart. 

Eci nini u nyi eci kama: 

One bad yam will spoil all the others. (‘CA 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

Edé bamvogi asa, kacé adagwa: 

When the dandy’s clothes are torn then 
he will stop gaddine about. 

E ’dé saktin a la din nanko a: 

A cow is not led with an old rag rope. 

Edin aka, ajiu a tsu u ztin gutwa- 
ba guba: | 

When a stream is crooked, one wil wade 
it twice seven times. 

Edz6 ’wo, wun éni anyagban kin: 

Expensive pleasure causes the heart to fall. 
( Remorse. ) 
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Edo wu yl la kAantso jin ’ri: 

The corn-cockle destroys the corn and 
alls the farmer to witness (1.e., it was 
done openly ). 


Efo kpata a le kata bo a, aiina 
cé ‘fo le zempa o: 

Not every day does one sleep in the house, 
sometimes on the verandah (i.e, one 
does not always get what he wants). 


E fo na dzakangi zé@ ‘fu yana, 
awu iu lu a, efo na u ga be 
ze yekpara va na, efo va awu 
u luo: 

Not on the day that the child spills honey 
is he thrashed, but on the day that he 
spills water, (Punishment may be 
slow in coming but it is sure. ) 

Efu da ge, bini da ma: 

The bee made honey so did the tre -My. 
(Said of those who imitate. ) 

Ffa iin ‘eban ’&4 gban fin: 

The bee makes honey and then eats it 
(i.e, do not give and then expect it 


back again ). 
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Efi won ’si a: 

A fetish placed by the roadside and eaten 
Ly a dog never affects it (i.e., the dog 
is NOt superstitions ). 


Ega ékpa ’na kpa, wun ékun 
wun a: 

A fold only shelters the flock, it doesn't 
sell them (i.e., to have is not to own ). 


Ega kpe cingini ‘bi: a, €mitsdé ga 
ya wun 0: 

The stranger did not know that the 
pounded yam was made from seed yams 
until the host informed hin. 

Ega u kun egi na a ma ezi o 
na a: 

A stranger can never have the same 
standing as one born in the town. 


Ega yiganci ga cin, zungbere a 
ko ‘ya: 

When an honourable guest arrives, the ants 
will drag canoes (i.e, with so much 
food about the ants will be seen drag- 
ging the crumbs away). 
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Ega dedé, nyika fii nuwon bipa: 
Bad news, the fish is bathing in warm 
water ca e., it is being cooked ). 


Ega ft soktin a, eza ’mi la u bé o: 

Private conversation does not fly over 
walls, It is the people of the compound 
who tell it outside. 

E egaga acin a yi jinjin a: 

Talking is not doing. 

Egba de gi a, wun ade ya kont a! 

If the governor has nothing to eat he 
cannot give to his prisoners. 


Egba guba ta daga. gilt a le 
mada: 

When two expert warriors join battle 
the vultures will go to sleep hungry 
(i.e., neither will kill the other ). 


Egba nya Kwalé wun ga tun a 
muge nyi si o, uci va, “ Kaga 
ye da de nya ’fin a, ye a si 
nya kin”: 

The governor of Kwalé sent men to 
buy palm-wine, and said to t hem, “ [f 
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you are unable to get that which is 
up (palm wine), then you are to get 
that which is on the ground (beer) ” 
(i.e, if you can’t get what you want 
why take the nearest thing to it ). 


Egban ga nya ’kin: 

Wisdom, used while sewing, accomplishes 
inore than the needle (i.e, no matter 
how good the tools may be one must 
understand the work ). 


Egban nana a sa tsaka guwo: 
This cord will outwear ten pairs of trousers. 
( Extra good. ) 


Egbé u ga azé ’obé dagba, ’a ’sigi 
"o won go: 

When the hunt turns out to be an elephant 
hunt, call your dogs off (1.e., when the 
affair is too much for you, keep ont 


of it ). 


Egi, kpatstiin rakun u yi o, ’ba 
na aba u nawun a ta nya u 
lo: 

A child is like a camel’s neck, it goes where 
it pleases. 
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Egi kpodkpd wo yi 0 na ewu nna 
una? 

So you are the mallet that strikes the log ? 
(The mallet is called the child and the 
log the mother. ) 


Egi na de nda na, u tu kunti a: 
The child that has a father cannot do as it 
pleases (i.e.. we all have masters ). 


Ezina nda navé na, wun ga éloé 
edo kpavi o: 

The child that the father does not like is 
the one who will go into the pay: 
vranary. This grain has uettles. 


Egi Nupe éta ’ga din a, ’ga tso 
u wa Oo: 

A Nupe child does not speak Nupe incor- 
rectly, (7 he makes a mistake he is in a 
hurry, 


Egi Nupe, wun a ga, ga, u wo 
Nupe, wo ga ya u, ga, u to 
nuwon u fi ’mi, u bS ’na cin 
u fé: 

If a Nupe child says that he un lerstands 
Nupe, then you tell him to fill his 
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mouth with water and blow the fire, 
and see what will happen. 


Egi wun a ga, ga, wun a ku ’wod 
ndau fa, u ga agba u kin. 

If a lad says that he will wear his father’s 
clothes, they will drag on the ground 
(i.e., do not undertake what you are 
unable to accomplish ). 


Egi yé ma, yagi yé goa: 
Children are possible, dud how few have 
erand-children. 


Egd da nuwdn o, u yé ’gd nya 
dzama a: 

So long as the eyo fish is in the water it 
will never consent to be called the ego 
of the juju place. 

Ego ¢ma eévun a: 

The dass does not hatch suchers (1.e., evil 
cannot come out of good ). 

Egiin na ta gorozo na, u gaga a 
ediun u gbino: 

When a great man is ill he doesn’t speak, 
he only groans. 
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Egwa kana u gba u ’yé kpe a: 
The monkey’s arms are not that short that 

he cannot cover his face. (He is able 
to look after himself. ) 


Egwa sun eti ninfi a: 

The fruit of the eqgwa tree has more than 
one pointed end, it has two. ( There 
are two sides to a story. ) 


Egwa za bé, Eyi za bé, nuwon 
adokun : 

The river Egwa rose, and the Ey} rose, 
so there was much water. ( Every little 
helps. ) 

Ejé adzu, yiktrtt ma agba: 

The porridge is watery. and there is no 
more flour (i.e, two misfortunes at 
once. ). 

Ejé ga agaka kin bo, ‘nya na wun 

asa gbako o na, wun a bé u 
sa dé bo: 

If porridge remains long on the ground, 
it will change there to what it is like 
in the stomach (i.e., if you wait long 
enough you will see the outcome). 
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Eka ga S0k6 a: 

God will ontlive eternity. 

Eka ta mangégi babd u_ bayési: 

When white -ants have covered over a clay 
pot fo eat it, then the calabash begins 
to consider. 

Eka tu takin a: 

White-ants do not bmld over stones to eat 
them( i.e, do not waste time over things 
that do not profit ). 

Eka wun kara o: 

The pad placed on the head determines the 
ease of the load (i.e., conditions must 
be favourable ). 

Ek6 ga acé egi ’zitséd, ega u_ bé 
jin a céto: 

If the towns people are hard pressed in a 
fight, then the stranger dwelling among 
them should give them assistance. 

Eko kin won ’da a: 

A switch-up-snare set on the ground will 
never cateh a bat. 


Eko nyaktn wun dafo gwa ’dao: 
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The shea-butter kernel in the drying kiln 
is out of the reach of the bat. 

Ekpa gbo 4, wo ga, ebi nu a: 

When your arm is weak vou say the knife 
is blunt. (ep. “ Bad workmen grumble 
at their tools." ) 


Ekpa so, n gba wo0ze a: 

The snail when crawiing does not stop at 
yam hills (i.e., when yon begin a task 
carry it through ). 


Ekpa wo yi 0, a cé ’o, wo Zin 
be a?: 

Are you an arrow that is shot out and does 
not return ? (Said when a messenger is 
slow in returning. ) 

Ekun ga awon liko, @kwa 4 fin 
‘gia: 

When the battle is joined the spear will 
drink blood. 


Ele ga du bata a nyi ‘’g6, kaga 
u du a, bata a nyi ‘go6: 

If it rains the swamp will grow grass, and 
if it doesn't rain the swamp will grow 
grass (1.e., 1t will happen anvhow ). 
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Ele ga dui eka a tu ’ba, kagad u 
di a, wun a tu "ba: 

If it rains the white-ant will build, and if 
it doesn’t rain it will build. ( Keep 
busy. ) 

Ele, gwaztinma nya tsutsu u yi o: 

Sleep is the younger brother of death. 

Eleké6 go martfa a: 

A straw hat is no shelter iu a heavy rain. 

Ele wu mi, totd g4 wun a wu mi 
be : 

The rain drenched me, and then the drop- 
pinus from the trees said they would 
drench me again (i.e., when a man has 
fallen all try to keep hin down ). 

Eluko 16 ’gba, elugi abici: 

When a big bird lights in a tree, the little 
ones leave. 

Eld kukt u la tstktn a: 

An old bird never carries a stick. 

Elu na éyi ele na, ele a wu u: 

The bird that calls the rain will get wet it- 
self.( Those who make trouble won't 
escape it. ) 
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Elu na ga wun a gi zungbéré na, 
be yédin nyi wun a nakino;: 
The bird that says it will eat driver-ants 
will leave ina hurry.  ( Driver-ants 
bite the bird’s throat and sometimes 

kill it. ) 

Elu tsubu kara tsubu, egatsd 
atsu, ega akpatiatia bambé ega 
swafa nyi, swafa ga atsu, ega 
dasale: 

When a person dies owing money there is 
trouble adjusting his estate ; but when 
a child in pawn dies the affair awakens, 
another child will have to be supplied as 
security (i.e., some matters are more 
difficult than others ). 

Eli kin ba u jin nyagban kin ba a: 

To act humble doesn’t mean that the heart 
is humble. (cp. “ Actions speak louder 
than words.”’ ) 

Emagi ga agi wun 4a ta ya tu- 
kpa: 

When a mosquito is going to bite it will 
tell the ear by buzzing ( i.e., make known 
your plans to someone ). 
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Ema la ’yé, nampa la zinma: 

A. serval-cat in front and a leopard behind. 
(cp. ‘ Between two fires. ’’) 

Emits6 gin ’na a,ega a po’ci a: 

If the host has not made a fire, the 
guest will be unable to roast yams (1e., 
do not be forward ). 


Emi nya sunstinci, acinga kuti 
esiwul 0: 

The juju man waits along time for money 
at the poor man’s house ( 1.¢., one can- 
not give what he does not pdssess ). 


Emitumodi, dangi won didia: 
The cat has caught a parrot. ( Has more 
than it bargained for. ) 


Emit adzc, nyankpa ma adzu, ka 
ufé dokodza,u ga a gwa da 
Nnuwon yeko o: 

The tones are red hot and the ivon is red 
hot, even if 1t were the head blacksmith 
he would put his hands in cold water 
(i.e, everything about the task is 
trying ), 

Ena’a le etsugici yé wun atsana: 
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When fire sees a king it burns fiercer (Le., 
two great warriors cannot agree Ne 

Ena de dttktin ’A kayé u ci ga 
wun a sunwiin bé nuwon nyi. 

Because the fire had a pot to help it, there- 
fore it said it would quarrel with the 
water, und boiled it dry. (Don’t take 
an unequal advantage. ) 


Ena u ga kun ’yi gi, wun akun 
‘tin ta: 

When the goat is old enough to eat corn, 
itis old enough to be hit with the pestle. 

Ena gbor6é na ata wuriabia wun 
égbinka yeko ’mi a: 

The driver-auts uever lose the road on the 
way home. 

Ena kalu dziudza wun édin kuso a: 

The sadly bird may be ever so red but. it 
will never set fire to the forest. 

Ena pa ti u 16 ’ga a: 

If a goat swings its head it willbe unable 
to enter its house. 

Enugi na kani ’¢ba na, wanko ga- 
ni yi ga lo: 
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The small vine that twists about the tree 
will grow up with it. 

Enya dzurd wun éla ziiba a,ama 
wun éjin asike ; 

Red dye does not rub off on another gar- 
ment but it reflects on it. ( Influence is 


felt. ) 


Enya ényd ’za, wun a 16 guse nya 
ewa a: 

If a person is being chased he will not 
enter a snake’s hole. 


Enya ’fin u gbagba a+ 
That which is high up in the air is by no 
means small. 


Enya ga daze ’yé, eyé ga aya nu- 
won: 

If anything strikes the nose the eyes will 
run water. (Sympathy. ) 

Enya ma 'nya, dinniké ma kpin- 
kpinni: 

Badness bears badness, and horse flies bear 
larva. ( Two evils. ) 


Enya na eza nya u tso wun ana 
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“Enyi gafi” ula wuno: 
When trying to overtake a thing and fail- 
ing, one will say “ Oh itsa hairy thins 
” Q : 
anyhow.’ ( Sonr grapes.) 


Enya ndondo ti ke enya na a: 
Nothing makes so much noise as a dram. 


Enya ’o ga Azo ’na ‘bao,’a ’yé 
la bo: 

When vou have nothing more on the hearth 
take your eyes away. 


Epa na a da Edt’ o na,u ci da 
ana, a lau da sangi ?: 

If the hide taken to the Niger river, can- 
not be softened there, are they likely 
to take it toa stream (1e., if a great 
man cannot help you can a poor man )? 


i. * 


Epd lad ’yé sa ’kpan, wun Awa ti 
ke €kpdan na a: 

ven though the po grass resembles 
euinea corn, it cannot bear a head like it 
(i.e., there isa difference between the 
genuine and the imitation. 
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Eri tu doko, ’gatsd eda gugwa: 
The witness rode array on ahorseand the 
complainant refurned empty handed. 


Esa jika agbin a ¢4 dangi la wun a: 
Tf a bag of salt is missing they will never 
gecuse a cat. 


Esi ba ’viin la nyankpa a: 
A dog fond of flesh will not carry off a 
piece of iron by mistake. 


Esi ga éyéna nyaktin, emi eba u 
nyi zin: 

When the dog comes to warm itself by the 
kiln, it is anxious to return home again 
(i.e., it can be easily seen when one is 
penitent ). 

Esigi na énawitn na, wun a ko 
"Za nyika kpwo6o a: 

The dog that growls will not bite many 
people. 

Esigi na gomi ’gbé na, wun gaa 
la giri da o: 

The dog that is a good hunter, is the one 
that will wear the collar. 
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Esi ninfuci bé esi madagtnci nyi. 
eza aama a: 

The conversation between the hunery dog 
and the satisfied one, will not be very 
pleasant (i.e., the rich and the poor 
cannot associate ). 

Etia buriatia, kara gbddzu 1a 
zinma tin ’yé: 

The crab is wise he has made the back the 
front ; it can walk cither backward = or 
forward. ( Make use of every thing. ) 

Etia buriatia, kpanmi ga akuku 
uké da gboko da ye dzwa be: 

When okra becomes oll the sap goes to 
the roots and it sprouts again. (Try 
and try again. ) 

Eti g& asée, kara ’fig o: 

When the hair is long, the job belongs to 
the razor (i.e., everything has its use. ) 

Eti gikinni a, kord 3 nyi nus 
won a: 

If the head is not erect the throat cannot 
swallow water (i.e., it cannot be done 
that way ). 
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Eti na da ’gia na, wun a dajin 
be a: 

A great warrior will not come and pros- 
trate pimself before common people, 
( Honour to whom honour is due. ) 

Eti u 16 etitsd a: 

The head is never too heavy for its owner. 

Eti "wintsd a le kékd yé o: 

You will see a lamp on the head of the 
man who began the tronble. 


Eté6 na eza leyé na, u tun u ’yé 
bo a: 

When one sees the sword-erass he will not 
allow it to pierce his eve. (Be on the 
alert. ) 


E toto dangi a, enya na éwon 
bise na dékun: 

There are many things that catch chicken 
besides cats. ( Don’t aceuse hastily. ) 


Etun, wun ea éia eza winei ga 
gwa oO: 

It is work that puts one man a head of 
another, 
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Etsu kpako dangi nint: 
Two hundred rats dont cgual one cat. 
(Cp. “ One bee is better than a hand- 
ful of flies.” ) 


Etsu la ’¢be, yélé ma Ja: 

The king beld a working assembly, so also 
did his father-in-law. ( Often one is in 
a delemna not knowing whom to please.) 


Etsu ta gwa u ka a: 

When a king stretches forth his arm it ts 
not bent, (Say what you mean. ) 

Etun egba dinni eyé ‘tuntsd bo a: 

Work will never vo slowly so long-as the 
owner is about (ie., if you expect the 
work to be done keep your eye upon 
iit). 

Etun ga, usunda kagboci a, bo- 
lanci (sd wun ¢Csundao: 

Work says that it is not afraid of the 
strony man itis the weak man that it 


fears. (Cp. The hare and the tortoise. ) 


Evo ala duktin ematsa, dikun ga 
ala evo matsa : 
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When the calabash breaks the pot laughs, 
and when the pot breaks the calabash 
langhs. .( Tit tor tat. ) 


Ewa ga u kpe bindaktin ye, tst- 
kun kpe gau: 
The snake says that it can do a mean trick 
(harm) but a stick can do more. 


Ewo da ’ga ke nuwon da ’gun 
na: 

Money softens a dispute as water softens 
clay. 


Ew6 ’gd u kun nya ’sin a: 

The price of the egd fish is not as much as 
thatof the esin fish (i.e. all things 
are not equal ). 

Ewo kpak6 won seélu ga ’te: 

Two hundred cowries will catch more 
guinea fowls than bird-lime. ( Money 
is power. 


‘-Ewo ma yi nyada, gbatawd yi 


kasa: 
One comes to borrow money like a_ turtle 
with his head on the ground, but pays 
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it back like a crocodile with his head 
in the air. 
Ewoé ma yi’za, gbatawd yi win: 
Borrowing money is peace, but the paying 
back again is trouble. 


Ewd na giama leyé na wun ga 
wun esa 0, wun ésaéwod kone 
do a: 

The colour of the garment that the cha- 
meleon sees is what it imitates ;it can’t 
imitate the garments in a hamper. 


Ewo yi kara o: 

Money is the witness (i.c., money decides 
the question ). 

Ewo wu ’za ga tstikiin: 

Money kills more men than a club. 


Ewti naa éti émi sekpata nya 
ezi o na, gbaruia ’zia gbayéo: 
The challenge of the enemy made outside 
the city wall shows that the young 
men of the town are despised, for the 
enemy has approached even to the gates 
(i.e., to press one to his face is to de- 
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pise him), 

Eva da a, bici ma da a: 

[tis too shallow for a canoe, and too 
deep to wade. 


Eya gba evapaci a: 
A canoe is never too small to carry the 
canoeman (i.e, a gift is never too 


small ). 


Eya guba na ge na, wun ga ema 
gba soktin bé dozi nyt o: 

Only two good friends would loan one 
another two thousand cowerles over 
a fence (1.e., do not expect faveurs 
from strangers ). 


Eya la n kun, eya la n sa, wo ga, 
we a da ’ya be a, ke we a fin 
ua sad wo na oP: 

A friend sold you and another friend re- 
deemed you, should you then say that 
vou will never make any more friends ; 
what about the one who redeemed you? 
( Take the good with the bad. ) 


Eya mi ga dagun yila, mi a gi 
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Tf my friend climbs a yi/a tree [will not 
eat green yila fruit (1.e., a friend can 
vet you what you want. ) 


Eya we ma ’kocé we emanin, wo 
tswa "fo na @ko u a bé gun 
be wotso nyi na: 

Your friend is a good fighter and you are 
vlad, but cuard against the day that 
he may fight against you. 


Eya yigbeci, yigbeéci u yio: 


The friend of a thief is « thief. 


Eyé ali ’ga, wun aze nababangi : 

The witch of night becomes a fire-fly in 
the mormiug (Le, at night it takes very 
little to frighten some people ). 

Eyé asi yize ade kpereé: 

When the sky is black the world has a 
cover over it. 

Eyé din ’tswa u cé lazin a: 

The new moon is never in such a hurry 
that it appears in the morning (1e., 
take your time). The new moon is 
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only visible for an hour or so after 
sunset. 

Eyé leyé wun a la wun a: 

The eye sees but cannot take away. 

Eyé n dana bé nya ’o nyi: 

Face to face. 

Eyé u leyé, u ge ga wuwo: 

To see is better than to hear. 

Eyi ada, ¢bo ada, ndAkdé gbodya 
n ga nya u atsana: 

The sun has set, tiredness has gone, and 
the juju-man says that he is now gett- 
ing warmed up to it. (There is a time 
for everything. ) 

Eyi wara ga pin ’dd, ninmiu yi 
tsatsayi: 

Ifa grain of corn falls in to the mud, the 
inside is still white. 


Eza ada u kpe a4, wun & gtin eya 


guta ci bé kpe: 

When a man becomes poor he does not 
realize it, and it will take three years 
for him to find it out. 
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Eza a da bé ’zako nyi, wun a de 
nya ’zako: 

The person attached to a wealthy man 
will always be receiving from him (i.e. 
the lesser depends upon the greater ). 


Eza ade tsttktin, esi ko u nyi- 
ka a: 

The man who carries a stick will not be 
bitten by a dog. ( Be prepared. ) 

Eza agban u ta a: 

A wise person will not talk about A7s wis- 
dom. 


Eza a lele ké ’o, wun a sale 
ké ’o: 

If a person retires before you, he will 
awaken before you (i.e., if you would 
finish early, begin early ). 


Eza ga le ’zi nini be sdk6égtnci 
nyi, wun a la gwa tsun ko: 
For one living in a leper-town, it is better 
to close the fists so as to appear to hare 

no fingers. ( Do as others do. ) 


a 


Eza ga le ’zi nini bé sdkdégunci- 
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nyi, wun a sitn ’na vin nin- 
miu, ebd u de bau fé ke u 
na: 

A person living in a leper-town had het- 
ter scorch himself with fire that he may 
appear like the lepers. (Same as above.) 


Eyé asi wird adokun: 

When the skv it black thereis plenty of 
shade. \ When trouble comes it doesn’t 
come single-handed. ) 


Eza atsoba duktin, wun a ta eztin 
gwakpa : 

If one gets too close toa pot he will get 
pot black on hin. (Keep away from 
evil. ) 

Eza awtinkpa daga ’z1 baboa le 
uyée ezi ndoci bo a; suna u 
tsa a fo bo. 

A person is never so tall that he can «be 
seen from: one town toanother, it is his 
name that will reach there. 

za eta ga, wasa u ma, wun a 
la ’gwa da émi ’wa bo a: 

Even though a man may boast that his 
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antidote fora snake bite is the best, 
he will not put his hand in a snake’s 
hole ¢a prove ve 


200. Eza fé doko 'ti 0, u ma gwa bi- 
se a: 
A nan on horseback cannot show the 
height of a fowl. 


296. Eza ga dna ’z&a v6, u ga étsu 
nuwon bé, u ea, wun ela riine 
gba kpe u: 

One who hates another would say, if that 
one were wading in water towards him, 
that he was raising a dast on him (.e,, 
some people will Find an exense to 
make trouble ). 

297. Eza va ega, ga, u da mangé o 

| cin géga, wo wa, kicitsé wo da 
Oo gamni minge da bo td nya 

bakémbagi : 

If one tells vou that he has got into a pot 
and descended into a well, then ask 
him which pot it was, for there are 
many sizes, some like bottles (1.e., allow 
for exaggeration ). 
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Eza ga ga, ga, Ke ké mi gi léa 
nyagbannyi go u bé o: 

When a person says, “ what is there that [ 
have never eaten’, envy caused him 
to say it. 


Eza gba mafwoci ga, u de ’nya 
a, u ga wun a da gbandacé ?: 

Lf the follower of a butcher complains of 
not having enough meat, is it likely 
that he would follow a hunter ? (Be 
satisfied with what you have. ) 


Eza la tsu a, a gi u ’gdn?P: 
Do they divide a man’s goods before he is 


dead ? 


Eza ’mi mi wun a de ’kun mi 
a sad waniké a, gama u ga 
agtin mi a: 

If the people of my town are at war, [ 
will not fear, for they will not fight 
avainst me (ie., there is safety in 
friends ). 


Eza na aga yéka na. u yé din 
da evo ’bo a: 
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A very shewd person cannot be caught 
and put ina calabash. 


Eza na a wa na eba pin wun a: 
There js always room for one who is 
wanted. 


Eza na de emi a na, wun ga épo 
bo 0: 

The one who has no oil heats the oil cruise 
to yct all out. (Necessity. ) 

Eza na de éya eya baci 4 na, wun 
a de nya eya anaa: 

The man who had no friend last year, will 
not have one this year either (i.e., su- 
spicion remains ). 

Eza nade ’w6o a na, wun ga 
ewa gada 0: 

The one who has no money wants the 
article divided. (Poverty cannot be 
hidden. ) 

Eza na eti éta na, wun ga éwa 
"Ka 0: 

The one with a sore head is the one who 
wants a pad for carrying a load (ie. 
it.is the sick inan who wants medicine), 
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Eza na éwa yizé na wuna dzoé- 
dzo a, eza na ewa éku na wun 
a dz6dzo a: 

The man who wants to gain this world 
won't play, and the one who wants to 
eain the next world won't play either. 

Eza na éwa ’za kama u leyé na 
u lo dzukéda : 

If one wants to see a crowd let him go to 
the market place (i.e, look for a thing 
inthe proper place ). 


Eza na ewa ’za na,.wun a de 
gunci “A ya a: 

When one wants followers he will not 
turn away even an invalid (ie, take 
what you can get ). 

Eza nana ’a mi wa ‘ka: 

This person singled me out as a tally nut. 

Eza na ninmi u ‘tin kpégun a: 

One does not cry when washing his “Own 
wound. 


Eza na tu ’do na, u ga, eti u sa 
a, za na siyé cin u lé na, u ga, 


eti u asa?; 
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If the one building the eranary does not 
say that he is afraid 7m case he should 
fall, is the person on the ground likely 
to say that heis? (Do not worry 
over that which does not concern you. ) 


Eza nya kpakota, u da bé kpan- 
gwagi o: 

The conversation behind the door has 
come to the front of the house. ( Every- 
thing will out. ) 


Eza sa ’wo nini a ga, “ Wun aka”; 
u ga wun a sa baci be a?P: 
After throwing up a furrow and they say 
“Jt is not in line,” is it right fora 
person to say that he will not throw up 
another ? ( Perseverence brings success. ) 


Eza tipaci u woma yizé a: 
A timid person does not enjoy the world. 


Eza yiganci u lo kpata u cin ’ya 
bo a: 

A respected man will never go to the ferrv- 
crossing and not get a boat across. ( Do 
good and you will receive yood. ) 
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Eza ’za kama wun @étsu da yigi- 
di bo a: 

A man with a large following, when he 
dies, will not be left in the sun (i.e, do 
good during life and in death you will 
not be forgotten ). 


Ezi na a kpe ’za ye ana, tstiktin- 
gwasun gama ga u: 

A walking stick is a bet Yr recommenda- 
tion in a town than a messenger who 
is not known. 


Ezi na ga, wun a wun ’tsu a na, 
gultu a le ’zi ga o: 

The town that says that it will not obey 
the king will have vultures living there. 
(The breaking of the law means death.) 


Ezi na we a la ’wo6 lo na, ew6 
ga wun siri wun o: 

If you are to take money to another city, 
the securing of the money decides 
the time of vour departare. 


a 


Fini ga, wun a nyanya nya ’fé 
a, u de édza nya ’gwa uP: 
The leaf said that it would not dance to 
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the wind, has it got a drummer of its 
own ? ( Make the best of what you 
have. ) 


"Fo na eza fa ’wo wangi na, wun 
a gtin yélé u ‘fo ga a: 

The day on which a man wears his’ best 
clothes he wont meet his father-in- 
law. 


Gagagugu, yigbéci zana wun aceé 
"WO ’gwa: 

The thief that steals a fence mat cannot 
hide it up his sleeve. 


Ga jin ma, wun ga yi cigbé ga 
kpe ma: 
* Don’t do it,” is the best remedy for, 
ie b k ‘ 13 
et 1t not be Known. 


Ga jig sidka bé dagba naka nyi 
1a, miusari o: 

Don't question the ceremonial cleainess 
of elephant meat: for it is impossible 
to bleed one. 


Ga Kun esi nyikankpinci ya mi 
ma: 
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Don’t sell me a toothless dog. (Deal 
honestly. ) 

Ga Iw0 ége nya bagi ma, bagi 
dé u de ’wo: 

Don’t consider the goodness of a man just 
let the man have money. 

Gamana azé’gia naka u: 

Lying has become as blood to his body 
(i.e., part of his nature ). 

Gamana ta ga ’tin: 

A lie hurts more than a sore. 

Gamana wun ésa a robo a: 

A lie does not cause a person’s throat to 
swell. 

Ganda nuhun, eg2 nya nin u ga 
nya dé: 

What has not been said is more than what 
has been said (1.e., you have not heard 
all). 

Gasikiya Si ’gwa ga ’ko: 

Truth keeps the hands cleaner than soap. 

Gbako nusa bo a tun nyasa o: 

Into the hearts of old people they tp 
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rubbish (1.e., old people are compelled 
to listen to reports both good and evil). 


Gbangba alakiti, eyé’¢untsd erun 
éfé ci éze daktn o: 
The builder's clay becomes an ant-hill 
before his eyes because it dries up (1.€, 

it happened before his eves ). 


Gbin a ga dékun, we a wo ’ga 
ddokun : 

Make many enquiries if you would learn 
much. 


Ghinagawogi, yégi ze a ga pa 

The one whois always asking questions 
isa brother to the one who answers 
saucily (i.e., both are a nuisance ). 


Gbinga w6u gbinka a, ama zin- 
ma u tsa asda: 

One who always asks the way won’t yo 
astray, but he cannot hide where he is 
gole. 

Gbingbiannia u ga akun esi, u ga 
‘a ’si wu: 

If enough ticks set on a dog they will kill 
it (i.e., don’t overwork a person ). 
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Gbingbianniaku fokutsalé! cika 
la ’yé ma tsutsu, ebé6 u de ’ba 
u kpe bédaci ye: 

He pretended to be dead that he might 
know who were his friends. (Slyness.) 


Gbongbod cegidi! ews wu ’za ga 
tsukun : 
Money kills more people than a club. 


Giama ga anikin, zunyé asun So- 
ko : 

When a chamelion falls, God has been put 
to shame. ( The chameleon is so very 
cautious. ) 


Gi nci tsu, wun égbinga kuti a: 

A fetish could not prevent a hungry 
person eating though to eat meant 
death. 


Gintara bé nyika nyi, a écé ’fo 
sunNWUN : 

Even the tongue and the teeth quarrel 
now and then. (The best of friends fall 
out. ) 


Go gi u de o, u de gd jina: 
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‘‘ Take and eat this”’ she is always saying 
but they never say to her, take this and 
make food” ( said of one who is always 
giving ). 

Goro ga agaka nuwon, kaga u zin 
bé nyika nyi a, wun a zin be 
nyasa nyli: 

When a hook is a long time in the water, 
if it does’t bring up a fish it will bring 
up weeds. 


GO sungwa, u yi 20 gi a: 
Take and hold it does not mean take and 
eae ib. 


Go ye ktn, wun é@lugwa cénkafa 
de kpara a: 

Ts is by beating the rice again and again 
that the husks are removed. 


Ginci de yipa a, wun a na yéeko 
vO a: 

If a sick person cannot get hot water he 
will not refuse cold. ( Beggars cannot 
be choosers. ) 


Gtnci le ekuin yé égoga, u ci fin 
yebo Soko: 
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A sick man saw a corpse going by and he 
thanked God he was still alive. 


Guse vunla makundunnu, wuna 
da bo, u yi be dasun nyi, u da 
bo a, u yi be dasun nyi. 

A hyena’s cave is to be feared whether he 
is in it or not. 


Jebanci gbé6ka ’a dtktn la, diuktn 


gO u’mi’A po’na: 

The spurtle got strong and pierced the 
pot, the pot took hold of it and put. it 
in the fire. (Out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. ) 

Kaga a dabé a,a gau?: 

If there is no complaint, will there be a 
settlement ? ( There must be a reason. ) 


Kaga edé we zo kékota a, vudin- 
nit wun a zo 'via a: 

Unless your clothes are free from lice 
your finger nails will not be free from 


blood. 

Kaga efa ba a, wun a gama ga 
iékun : 

Even if the efa food is not sour, which 
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is the way they like it, itis better than 
leavings. 

Kaga egi tigi a, a la u?: 

If the child doesn’t cry will it be carried ? 
(What is worth receiving is worth 


asking for. ) 


Kaga enya ta nuwon bo a, ztn- 
gbere a lo ’kpan a: 

Unless there is something on the water 
the ants won't cross over (1.e., there is 
a reason for everything ). 


Kaga Soko la céndzu wu a, wun 
a bé azée yikunnu dzuru: 

If God does not destroy the green palm 
kernel, it will become a ripe one. 


Kaga tankpolo ko a nyika a, a 
ga la u da tsaka ’a dza a: 

Even though a toad doesn’t bite, it is not 
likely tad one will put it in fis trousers 
(i.e, there is no need to do every- 
thing ). 

Kaga tankpolé ko a nyika a, wun 
a po a yéekoyékoy! : 

Even though the toad will not bite, it will 
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give one a chill 77 he handles it (i.e., it 
will do one thing or the other ). 


361. Kagb6é nya babd, wun ga yi’gbano: 
The streneth of the water-bottle is in the 

cord used in carrying it. (“The chain 

is no stronger than its weakest link.” ) 


362. Kagboéci ga’a sun ’o ’gwa, kaga 
wo matsa a, wun ’4 wo le 
*kpa: 
If a strong man takes hold of you and you 
do not laugh, he will jerk your arm out 
(i€.;. isn't policy bosom feelings 
towards a superior ). 


363. Kagboéoci gtba a du konkoro u 
géna a: 
Two men in authority cannot agree long 
enough to cook a mangel. 


364. Kagboéci lagwasun ‘nya, bdlanci 
la gwa kpé: 
When a strong man has hold of a_ thing, 
the weak man lets go. ( Might is 
nieht. 


365. Kagboci pa kara ninmi wun a: 
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A strong man never makes up a load for 
himself equal to his strength. 


Kakiin na eka tun ’o bici na, 
kanga wo ga, we a da ‘da o: 

After a thorn has pierced your foot then 
you put on sandals. (Cp. ‘“‘ Lock the 
stable door after the horse has been 
stolen.”’ ) 


Kalankpa won r6g6, u jin ’viin a: 

The trap caught a stone, not meat (Le., 
there is no profit in it). 

Ka mi jin bingi ya ’za kpata, mi 
jin bingi ya we yia: 

Even though Lama gnat to every one 
else, [am not one to you. (Said by 
one in authority when despised by some 
one under him. ) 

Kapa kapa a gi masé o, tatacin 
a jin a ‘mi dzwagwa: 

The way to eat ms? is to nible around the 
edve, if you bite into the centre it will 
leave your mouth greasy. ( There isa 
right and a wrong way. ) 


Kara aza ’za, éka ge eti u bo a; 
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If a load is too heavy, then the pad has 
not been placed on the head properly. 


Kara foko u 16 ’za a, ama wun 
epa u ZO: 

A light load will not tire one, but it looks 
unwieldly. 


Kara nya ¢ba giiwo, wun acé ’wo 
’gwa: 

A load of twenty thousand coweries is too 
big for a sleeve, 


Kasa na ba gbangba dana, wun- 
ts6 da be hankaii u nyi: 

The crocodile stalking the duck finds that 
it is also watching him. 


Katamba wéncin Ila gbodonii 
gbaye a: 

The Jarge porch does not despise the clay 
pit from whence it was dug. 


Kata na de gbéti a na, sasa ban- 
Za ; 

A roof without the pointed top is not 
pretty. 


Kata na wo ga ’a ya ega cin a 
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na, ga lugwa u lo bo da yayé 
ma: 

The room that you do not intend to give 
to the stranger do not let him lounge 
about in it. 


Kata wasa SOk6, eza na ga wun 
a ziin u na, wun a tsu be /len- 
ze nyi ha ’sin o: 

The one who attempts to thatch the house 
that God has predestined to remain 
unthatched, will die with his scythe in 
his belt. (God’s plans cannot be al- 
tered. ) 


Ka wongi 0, wun ég¢bin nuwon: 
Even the darter bird is drowned sometimes. 
(Cp. Accidents will happen.” ) 


Kanagi yifirti ta ekpan o, dada 
u gba o: 

The monkey that leaps up on to the buck- 
et is only following the actions of his 
parents. 


Ke @bo we bé ejé gi nyinya emi 
ndaesi nyi 0?: 
What makes you tired of eating porridge 
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in ndaes?’s home (i.e., where one is 
well fed will he complain )? 


Ke ké bici gutwani o?: 

How is it that you have only nine toes ? 
( This is said of one who has spent. all 
his money. ) 


Kendd na cecengi yi na acinga 
nuwon yi o: 

According to the size of the blister, so is 
the amount of water (i.e., things are 
just as they appear ). 


Kendd na dztngi tso ’za na, acin 
u b6 a ’kpao: 

In just so much as the small entrance is 
a short way out, so does it skin the 
back (i.e., vou gain in one and loose in 
another ). 


- x 


Kendd na sttnsunnu yébo bata 
va, bata ama nuwon: 

Even though the swamp-grass likes the 
swamp, the swamp becomes too deep for 
it and kills it. 

Kendo na wo sa bukata na, acin 
we a wo wun Oo: 
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Just as you have made your arrangements, 
so will you have to follow them out. 
Kiatidkiatia ga, wun a Ila kara 

rakun: 
The donkey said that he would carry a 
camel’s load. ( Don’t brag. ) 


Kinkéré tun taktn?: 

Do scorpions sting stones ? (Cp. “ You are 
spending your strength for nought..”’ ) 

Kinkéré wun etun ‘ti a: 

Scorpions do not sting people on the head. 

K6ko sé mi a, mi a sO k6k6?: 

Since the wart has not hidden itself for 
me, will | hide it ? ( Expect others to 
treat you as you treat them. ) 

K6k6, u Kun ’nya na u ku na a: 

A growth ona thing is never as big as 
the thing itself. 

K6k6 ziunma tacin, eyé le u yé a, 
egwa ma tun bo a: 

The wart on the centre of the back cannot 


be seen with the eye, nor reached with 
the hand. 
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Kpak6 ga ’wo ’si: 
Two hundred is more than twenty (i.e., 
there is no comparison ). 


Kpaké kiinmkwan kpak6é, kpak6é 
wara kpak6o: 

Two hundred strung cowries are two 
hundred, and two hundred loose cow- 
ries are two hundred (1e., a king is a 
king ). 

Kpankana u wu ’gi a, egwau ba 
wun 0: 

Dangerous play does not kill a child but 
it may break his arm. 


Kpankord bisa, ena ga tun bo, 
wun a sunztinye: 

When fire reaches a node on the bisa 
yrass it becomes ashamed and burns 
slower ( One’s progress is impeded in a 
difficult place. ) 

Kpankotiba! nuwon fé mange 
O Za a: 

Water standing in a pot will never rise. 

Kpara kpara ka tsutsu a, sont 
sont wun éka yizeé le a: 
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Always being ina hurry does not hinder 
death, neither does going slowly hinder 
living. 

Kpara séktin u yi o, u da nin bo 
u ma da dé bo: 

He is a beam ina wall being both inside 
and outside. ( This is said of one who 
understands both sides of the case. ) 


“Ka bé lazin nyi,” u de ’wtin a, 
ama bambée nya gbodgi nyi: 
“(;ood morning”’, does not cause offence 
except in the case of the baboon jor 
traps are set for them. 

Kukpaka fé ninmi tsukin 6, ga, 
wun eye tsuktn de. 

A tortoise in a bone says that it has more 
bones inside. 

Kukpaka wun étigi a, ama wun 
ebaye : 

The tortoise does not cry but it blinks 
(i.e., get as near to the original as pos- 
sible ). 


Kukundiuku kamaduku! zukun 
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na anu yaba na, wun ga a nit 
yakagi o: 

The hoe that is used to hoe bananas is also 
used to hoe red peppers (i.e., both had 


the same opportunity ). 


Kuti na eza kpeye na, wun a 
nyi wun a: 

One will not defame the juju he believes 
in. (Don’t be two-faced. ) 

Kutizi wun e€wu woceci a: 

To threaten in the name of a juju will 
not kill a trader (i.e., some things are 
proof against juju ). 


Rd a a wv 


Lafiya ela Goyi fin ’ge a: 
It is not good will that compels the Fulah 
to drink beer. 


La ’ga sa ’mi ’a émitséd da gba- 
ta o: 

To bring a stranger in isto put the host 
in debt. 


La n gasun wtincin ge ga la m 
bata: 

To trouble me is better than to forget 
me. 
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La ’nya wt ’za, la u da gi re be 
witincin jin nyabota a: 

To show a person something, and then eat 
it, is not stinginess. 


La ’yé wa cigban kansdana, fum- 
furu ¢o kinni: 

While waiting for a dried up tree to fall, 
a green one falls instead (i.e., often 
while expecting the death of an aged 
person, we learn that one in the prime 


of life has died ). 


Lekenleke na la ninimiu da nan- 
ko ka na: 

The cattle egret sets itself at herding cattle. 
(Said of one who works when not 
asked to. ) 


Léngdjin ebé ékunni 0, wun ékun 
dada mi a: 

The apprentice will soon get tired but the 
master will not. ( Everyone to his 
trade. ) 

Likoéngi ga, eyé bo u kpe takin. 
céci ye 0, kacin a, eza wangi 


a 


kaa: 
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The dove says that by the expression im 
the eye he knows a stone-thrower, other- 
Wise a man is not bent over. 


Lukongi guba a ényad dozi finzo 
bo a: 

Two doves will never drive one another 
away froma threshing floor (i.e., why 
quarrel when there is enough for all 
and to spare ). 


Ltikéngi ta ‘gban n ta ’gban ma: 
The dove told of his wisdom so I told of 


mine (i.e, meet him ‘on his own 
eround ), 


Lulu te a, a fin wun a: 


Tf the thread does not brenk there will be 
no need to join it. 


Lulu yi sun re, biyé a da yavun a: 

AS long as there is cotton growing there 
will be no need to go naked (i.e., if it 
can be had we will have it ). 

Mada ga égitn ’za,a kin laya g¢6 
wun a: 

When a person is hungry they dont’ make 
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a charm fo prevent danger and hang it 
on him (1.e., use common sense ). 


Madaginci u Kope je asamti ye a: 

A hungry person does not know poisoned 
food. 

Makundunnu é¢i 96 4, sayi naka: 

The hyena does not eat erass but meat 
(Geer rive aasehwiceable aift ). 


Makundunnu ga éfin nuwon, esi- 
giv ade ?: 

While the hyena is drinking water will 
the cog get any 


Makundunnu ga, u wo ’mi nda 
ima wo nya nna, egi na u 
ta gwa vd na, u de lefi a: 

The hyena saiel tirat he heard the father 
and also the mother say that they would 
give the had child to. a hyena, then for 
putting forth his paw and taking the 
child, he was not to blame. 

Manafiki nya kanangtn, gwakpa 
bo u da o: 

The hypocrisy of the drum is in the drum- 
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mer’s elbow (i.e., put the blame in the 
right place ). 


Mandawoci wun ga ébe ’zisa nyio: 
An ungrateful person causes others to be 
ashamed. 


Mana munu, yisa fa n gwa da 
fu oO: 

It is a sweet kindness when the food falls 
out of the hand into honey. 


Man na de fila dara a na, u ga, 
“Enya ga élé a ’ti:” 

The priest who has not got ared Fez cap 
says, “ That thing makes the head itch, ” 
( The fox and the grapes. ) 


“Mi a to ’zi, mia lo zi,” 
ela ’zi lokpa o: 

“Tam going, [am going,” that is what 
makes the journey so lone. 

“Mi de kd=-ku-ku- ku,” Mi de kt- 
kpaka : 

‘¢T have found a tor-tor-tor-tor, ” “ I have 
found a tortoise’. ( Do not hesitate or 
some one will get ahead of you. ) 


wun ga 
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Mi de ’w6 eni nyina a, wuncin 
ma aka mi gba nyi de ’suna; 

I haven’t got a cowry to-day, but that 
does not hinder me from having two 
thousand to-morrow. 


“Mi le ’zi gaka,” wun agba egi 
na a ma eZzi ga o na: 

‘“T have lived in that town a long time,” 
does not make me equal to. the child 
who was born there. 


Misun élo ’dz6é lo, eyé bo ega 
da o: 

The mouth laughs it off, but the trouble 
can be seen in the eye. 


Misun na bé yikd na, wun a Zi 
eni nyi ké a: 

The mouth that whistles will not refuse 
to sin (i.e., some things go in puairs ). 

Mita dzuk6 wun a wu cigban a: 

The market noise will never kill a tree. 

Mi tanya mi tsu a, gor6é zi ’mi?: 

I was sick but did not die, should the un- 
dertakers feel badly ? 
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Mi tu u yé hari eyé atu ’wo eni: 
I waited for him until my eye became a 
cowry shell (i.e., formed a cataract ). 


*"M bo bise kun kara a, wun atun 
lati, u ga azé kara ti: 

To carry a fowl about at home is not a 
load, but by the time one reaches the 
farm, it has become a head load (i.e., 
it may not amount to much at first, 
but it will later on ). 


Mma dédé wun ga ¢kun magi o, 
ama magi na wonyé na, Ila 
mma kun: 

It was a bad uncle that sold his nephew, 
but if the nephew is smart he will sell 
his uncle. 


Naka awo, ezun wo ga u: 
If the meat in the oven is dry then the 
oven is dryer. 


? 9 . 


Nampa kukiti uo won ‘na ‘mi 
bo a: 


A leopard is never too old to catch goats. 


Nancé ga ama, zunyé ali tanci: 
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If the poison is good then the bow need 
not be ashamed. 


Nankoé agbin o, a wa u tod ’do- 
gba: 

When a cow is lost they will search for 
it even under the granary (i.e., when 
seeking spare no trouble ). 


Nanko edajin ya bata a: 

The cattle don’t thank the meadow. 
(Often we are not thankful for the 
daily blessin gs.) 

Nank6 lo égi kpakiinma fédtin a: 

When a cow goes to pasture her hide is 
not left behind. 

Ndakpagi ga a gba ’ga nugtn- 
ci: 

The tortoise says that they ought to keep 
to the first agreement. 

Nda ’mi le, u tigi mada a: 

The head of the house will never cry be- 
cause of hunger. (Do not tell your 
troubles abroad. ) 


Nda ’za ga éztin ‘gba, egi otso u 
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fé u ztiin godke: 
If the father is working that hard that he 
is breaking an axe, then the son will be 
breaking a Lae 


Ninmi enyatsuci 0, acin a de ’nya 
be rayi nyi o; td ninmi enya 
bé rayi nyi bo, a de enyatsu- 
ci oO: 

Among dead things will be found some- 
thing with life; and among the living 
things are the dead. (There is some 
good in the worst, and some bad in 
the best of us. ) 


Nin ga afu °za, jéktin yi ‘lio: 
When a person is full, what remains bears 
witness to It. 


Ninini bici wa ’gun bo, tankp6él6é 
tsa, ga, wun a wa gubaba, u 
ci akpé para ta bo: 

One foot at a time is the way to get out 
of the mud, but the frog said that he 
would get both out at once, and landed 
over on his back. 


Nnak6 éga, ga, ‘‘ Gd ’mi 1a da ’zo 
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gi,” wotsé a ga, ga, “Gd’zo la 
da emi gi.”’ 

If the old lady is always saying “ Here is 
some oil to put in the beans,” you 
ought sometimes to say “* Here are some 
beans to put in the oil. 


a 


Nna nini ma bise, ’zawtin a yi 
titi: 

One hen hatched the chicken but they will 
serve different purposes. 


Nukpayi guba a élamitu d6zi ban- 
za a: 

Two grey beards do not follow one another 
for nothing. 

Nunfti ge a’a ka ’gaa: 

If the farmland is good they will not give 
it to a stranger. 


Nusa da ’ba o enya nyi a, ama 
a la egwa ’ba ’na din a wa: 

When an old person is near by nothing 
will be spoiled, but exception must be 
made in the case of fire. 


Nusa ga dabici nya tsutsu, dza- 
kangi a gikinni cin u le: 
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The old man runs away from death, but 
the child stands and looks at it. 


Nusa ttitunti u yi o, eza ndo=- 
ndo éeku “ba da yakpe u: 
An old man is a dumping ground, every- 
body throws sweepings on him (i.e., 

everyone tells him their troubles ). 

Nuwon amalo, zempa a de fin: 

Even if water is scarce, the threshold will 
have enough to drink (Le, it will get 
the dish water ). 

Nuwon édayénu ba a: 

Water does not become sour. 

Nuwon éwo ’mi kara bo a: 

The water never dries up where the crab 
lives. (Said of one who always has 
plenty. ) 

Nuwon ga awo, tstrtuga adagwa 
ama bambe tsuru Mamagi nyi: 

When the river dries up the falls also 
dry up, but not the falls of Mamagi. 
(This river never dries up. ) 

Nuwon na eje na wun a bo a, u 
ma a li fo fa a: 
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Running water never gets tired, nor does 
it stop for a day’s rest. 


Nuwon na sé babd Ana, win ¢a 
ebe duku nyi o: 

It is the water that doesn’t fill the pot, 
that makes the most noise. 

Nuwon nya ’wo eni, be nya 
wo ’si nyi, béktin nini u yi o: 

One cowry’s worth of water, or twenty 
cowries’ worth is all the same color. 


Nyagban kin ba, u jin eli kin 
ba a: 

The body prostrated on the ground is no 
sure proof of humility. 


Nyagban na efé esun ci ’a cigban 
le ya da nuwon ona, nyagban 
ga ma nuwon sun u ci u jé da 
lo: 

The same anger which caused the wind to 
rip a branch off a tree and cast it into 
the water, also caused the water to drift 
it down the river. 


"Nya na a la ta yizé na, wun ga 
aga ‘A nau kino: 
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That which was used to make the world 
will also be used to destroy it. 


"Nya na eza a gi na, wun ga u 
ye ’na u da o: 

One pokes the fire that is under his own 
food (i.e., attend to your own affairs.) 


‘Nya na ga ma na, wun ga si 
nya bi ti o: 

That which is extra good is a forerunner 
of something bad. 


"Nya na ma misun ’o bo na, wun 
a jin ebak6 ’o ’gin, to nya na 
lu misun ’o bo na, wun a jin 
gbako ’o anfani: 

Whatever is sweet in the mouth will be 
bitter in the stomach, and whatever is 
bitter in the mouth will be sweet in the 
stomach. 


’Nya na ma s6 na, u sunda ’nya 
na ma ’ba wana: 

A good hider is afraid of a good finder. 

"Nya na saka na,u bétstin ’nya 
na le ’g6 na tsun: 

Whatever rises early will come and find 
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that which slept in the grass, (Cp. The 


early bird catches the worm ). 


"Nya na tun Rubu na, wun a 
gba Bid6é a: 

What has reached Ribu will not miss Bi- 
dé. (It will not be overlooked. ) 


"Nya na ’za dzo na, wun ga wun 
ema 0: 
What a man sows that shall he also reap. 


Nyankpa fu ya uka tswaci dazi- 
ki nyi jin a: 
Flying sparks do not hinder the black- 


smith in his work. 


Nyants6é u le nya u yé, u_ ga, 
u le énya yé a: 

The owner gazing upon his belongings 
would not say that he saw something 
evil. 


Nyika, wun @za ’ni a: a écé ’fo 
ka wuntso gi: 

There is never too much fish in the sauce, 
it is only occasionaly that one can get 
fish to eat. ( There is never too much 
of a good thing. ) 
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Nyimi déd@ gama ga ’mi wasa 
wun 4 gtin ’na da’m ’bo: 

A bad wife is better than an empty house 
for she will make a fire 1n it. 


Nyina yi yizé, ésun yi €ku: 

To-day is this world, to-morrow is the 
next. 

Nyizagi ga ale kuti yé, u ga ’a 
ye pin: 


{f a woman looks ata juju she will have 
J 


LO weiqpe hei eyes: 


Pinpin donci wun éla donci a, 
‘ba na wo le u yé na, baga we 
aluu gwa 0: 

Rolling a mortar will not break it, there- 
fore take it back to the place where you 
got it from (i.e., return what you bor- 
row ). 

Rakun égi ’ka, kiatiakiatia u yeé- 
ga, “nya na da na: 

The camel was eating thorns and the don- 
key thought they were soft. (Said 
when onc imitates another. ) 
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Robo ny& éda wun @ézin kin 
nyi a: 


Food for bats is not found on the ground. 


Rodbo tankpoélé gun ’fin a: 

The toad’s food is not found up off the 
ground. (God will place nor blessings 
within our reach. ) 


Rdgonkpe, eb6d zunma u gd oO, u 
ma sidzosi, yitsé tsa ela u_ gd- 
Zunma 0: 

Remorse comes to warn us of after results 
so it is really a forerunner, but we take 
it and place it behind. 


Sanagi wun ga été yéko nya ji- 
ka a: 
A small bag closes the mouth of a large 


bale. 


Sangi u tun ba ’li a, naka a ke 
u ba: 
The birch rod doesn’t reach the character 
but the body will make the connect- 
ion. 
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Sangi yek6 wun eédin ’za eni 
gbaugi a: 

The switch-grass by the roadside does not 
strike one person only. 


S0k6 bd ’fo, nda ’a’yé nai wun 
a bo nda otsé, ke wun a 
jin o: 

God took away a life and father was sad, 
if God had taken father what could the 
have done. 


* Sok6 dé,” Kiadia gba Géyi: 

“God knows,” was the answer that 
the Kiadia people made to the Fulahs 
when asked if they would acknowledge 
the Fulah regime (i.e., don’ t commit 
yourself. 

Sok6 édinyé a: 

God is in no hurry. 

So0k6 jin ’nya fi babdko6 o ya we, 
uma jin fi bingi o ya mi; 
kaga wo tswa bingi mi a, mi 
a bé la babodk6 nya wotso la 
ya: 

God gave you a large calabash full of 
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blessings, and he gave me a small one ; 
if you are not careful with my small 
calabash, I will break your big one. 


Soko kpe kendo na u jin kaba bé 
zunyé u nyi na: 

God knew how to hide the shame ( naked- 
ness ) of the maize with the husks. 


Soko kttin, swafa manin: 
When it thunders the child in pawn is 
glad itis going to rain and he won't 
_ have to work on the farm. (Cp. It is an 
ill wind that blows no one any good. ) 


a 


ai 
(god who made the mouth will not close it 


up. (Cp. The Lord will provide. ) 


S0k6 ya a ‘nya u sazi a, yizeci 
wun a ya ’o ’nya, wun a sa 
’O Zi: 

God gives and does not remind us con- 
tinually of it; the world gives and con- 
stantly reminds us. 


Sok6 na sa ’mi na wun até wun 


S0k6 ya kurangi o, kacin a, ena 
lati eta ’za a: 
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God gave the red deer its color ; deer do 
not nse red cam wood. 


Sok6 u le gara yé ke u wéoncin 
na, uci la ztnyé ya kaji: 
God saw that the white-ant hill was large, 

so he gave favor to the small one. 


Siako diunmudtin kanadza! a tun 
dzakan ’jé gi na, a tun u 
*kpa cé a: 

A child is sent home for its meal not to 
go and spin a top. 


Siriya da nya ’za gbak6é u jin 
‘nyaba a, kami na u de yizé 
na, acin wun @éjin o: 

For an old man to wear a fancy cord is not 
a sign of pride, for when he was in his 
prime that is how he dressed. 


Suna za yt dzami wun o, ama 
nya yigbéci yi kayimi: 

A man’s name is his bridle, he stops when 
called ; but a thief’s is his spur, he runs 
when called. 


Stinstin kpata u bé binakun : 
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To remain quiet is the same as being angry. 


( Be sociable.) 


Sistiimari! edé sunstinci wun 
éwo ‘cin a: 

A poor man’s cloth never smells of dye 
(i.e., he cannot afford it ). 


Swafa a da bo mi a god ’w6, u da 
bo a mi a gd ’wo: 

If I have to take pawn [ will get my mo- 
ney, and if Ido not get pawn I will 
get my money. 


Ta gwa ngod ‘kun sdkiitn, ektun 
ots6 gd ’za lé: 

Stretch out your hand and help lift the 
corpse over the wall, for the corpse has 
lifted others over. 


Takotalabi! ebe ba taba a: 
The red monkey does not break down the 
tobacco plant. 


Takin na ényi nyankpa ’mi na, 
wun ga a la da u ta re o: 
The stone that bent the edge of the iron 

is used to straighten it out again, 
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Takin na pin gwa na, wun afo 
gwa tsokowongi : 

The stone that is too large for the hand 
will not be used ina guessing game. 
( You are not included. ) 


Tankpolé6 ta tsuktin, esi won u 
gd ’wo: 

The toad was picking a bone, and the dog 
caught him and made him pay a_ fine 
(i.e., let everyone keep .to his own ). 


Tare bé eza nyi, eza ajin u ga- 
gwao: 

By the help of another one gains freedom. 

Tarttba bé ’yéna nyi, kici we a 
lao: 

Which do you chose, weak sight or total 
blindness ? 


Ta-’za-ta’tiea-gi, na de zdgtin gue 
ba a, ci gi wun a yayé zéinpa 
ona: 

A person having only one mat deceives 
himsclf when he says he will sleep 
outside (i.e, if it rains his mat will 
vet wet and he has no other ). 
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Téténgi egwa lé cigban ba o, na- 
ka ci jin asara: | 
By just a very little did the arm miss the — 
the tree, and thus prevented the body 
from misfortune. 

Tilé de ebe ci ékuin ’k6 o: 

Necessity causes the monkey to sell shea- 
butter fruit. (It is his food. ) 

Tilé la kanagi muti yaka o: 

Compulsion makes the monkey eat red-pep- 
per. ( Hunger is good sauce. ) 

Tilé, tileg, Mama KOl6 nu ’gbé: 

It was only by force that Mama Kol6é went 
to the hoeing gathering (i.e. he was 
compelled to work ). 

Tilé wun écin dinfé ’ba bo a: 

Force will never be without a place to. sit 
down. 

Titimati ! biyé sidzd ’za a: 

To walk backwards is not the correct way. 

To yerengi td gddd, elugi giiba 
zi kpata o: 

A humming bird and a pelican, two birds 
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in the clearing (i.e., life is life however 
small the body ). 


Tsoba wun ga ébe yégba nyi o: 


Familiarity breeds contempt. 


Tséci "za ga apin ’gban, wuzi 
wun apin dztngi o: 

If the master cannot squeeze in at the 
main entrance, the slave will be unable 
to enter the back gate. 


Tstktin kakd, wun ga a sungwa 
a ci wa na ta na: 

They use a crooked stick to get outa 
straight one (1.e., use what is at hand). 


Tstkin na a cé makundunnu 
na, eba atin a ci a la wun o: 

The stick that was thrown at the hyena 
during the night, will not be brought 
hack till the morning. 

Tsuta gbagba, u ma ya: 

Pepper is small but it smarts. 


Tsutsu, émitsd u yi o, u jin ’ga 
a, ama ’fo na wun a bé na, 
wun dazé ’ga ya yi ’fo ga: 

Daeth is the owner of the house and is no 
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stranger, but when it comes, it will be 
a stranger to us that day. 


Tsutsu gd nusa nyi, u gd dzakan- 
gi nyi a: 

Death becomes the old ; it does not become 
the young. 


Tsutsu. lakoro, dzakangi a fe 
wun a: 

If death were to blossom, a child should 
not pluck it. 


Tukpa mi adzwa fini: 

My ear has begun to sprout leaves. ( Said 
after one has been listening for a long 
time. ) 


Tukpa éwo ’ga guba a: 


The ear doesn’t hear two words at once. 


Tukpapa u lugwa tukpa atsu a: 
Contant reminding does not allow the ear 
to die (i.e., to forget). 


Tunci nda a tao, a ta nda a: 
They may deceive the father’s messenger, 
but they cannot deceive the father. 
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U da Tim bo a, u ma da Tum 
bo a: 

He is neither at Thm nor at Titim fakes, 
he is on the fence ). 


U fin nuwon na si na a, sayi nu- 
won na avun na: 

He does not drink water that has settled, 
but water that is riled (i.e., he likes to 
be contrary ). 


U gai avd, wun a bé mwodtswa: 
If it goes bad it will smell. 


a 


U ga wun a gi mani a, ama 
wun égi romagi u: 

He says that he will not eat caterpillars, 
but he drinks the soup of them. 


U la u fii nuwon, u ma la u 
gbo zunma : 

He gave him a bath and then rubbed his 
back (i.e., he was well treated ). 


Vonkpara wun a ka sdkégba a: 

A potsherd cannot stop an aerolite. 

Vidtinnt: yi eri ‘cin o: 

The finger-nails are a proof of the good- 
ness of the indigo dye. 
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We afédiin ge we a nakin ge: 

If you sit down well you willrise up well. 
( Do good in this life and you will not 
be ashanred "in. themext. ) 


We a ga, ga, a ga gba ’o ma, 
ga lugwa a tso ’o ma: 

If you do not wish to be dragged along, 
why don’t allow then to overtake you. 
( Keep away from trouble. ) 


We akpe ga ecipcci ma, wo pa 
kan lé: 

If yon know that roasted yams are sweet 
then you had charge of a farm once. 


We a li ’na da dzufa?: 

Will you put fire in your pocket ? 

We aso ’gtin, we a bé asé tsu: 

If you are able to hide sickness you may 
also be able to hide death (ie., one 
may become efficient ). 


We ga ga ga, egi u ga ko ’yi ya 
ma, egi g4 wun a ma ’nunti a: 

If you say that the lad must not hoe down 
any corn, he will not makea good 
farmer, 
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( Cp. Experience is the best teacher.) 


We ga ga gd, nuwon nya ’za 
wun a gbin a, nya wotsoé a tf 
sonyi ma a: 

If you say, that the water another person 
put on, will not boil, then your own 
will not steam either. ( Do not entertain 
unkind thoughts. ) 

We ga pa ’gban na wo ga afé 
cinw6n na, bongi we ade fe o: 

If you make a pruning stick thinking to 
pluck honour, yuu will pluck immature 
fruit [ dishonour ] (1.e., greatness is 
not easily obtained ). 

Wo da bise lo ’ba nin, wo ga a 
zin gulu we ada zin o: 

If you enter a city carrying a fowl you 
will come out carrying a vulture (i.e., 
food is scarce in a city ). 

Wo éni wo ma enya: 

You are drumming and also dancing (i.e., 
doing two things at a time ). 


Wo ga adada tsu, we a dada 
zin ’za: 
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The sooner you die the sooner you will 
return in another person (i.e. your 
name will be given to the next child 
born in the family ). 


Wo ga ago ’tsu gwa dangi o, wo 
la nyakungbdara wu ci yita u 
bo: 

If you intend to take a rat from a cat you 
had better kill a lizard and place it in 
front of her. 


Wo ga ’a kuti td ’nya, la ’yé be 
u da re: 

When you place a juju on anything put 
your eye on it also (i.e, do not trust 
in uncertainties ). 


Wo ga a la dikiin sakiin, wo = 
u ka; 

If you are going to pick up a broken pot, 
put your hands around it. 


Wo ga bd jékpe ya rakpe wo Ia 
u kpéri: 

If you make a dish of porridge without 
sauce for an ignorant nan, you had 
better tell him what to do with it (i.e., 
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it is necessary to explain the simplest 
things to some people). 


Wo ga de tanzari na wo ga ’a 
da ena ’g6 na, la da ena ’mi: 

If you have any antimony to blacken the 
eyelashes of wild animals, put it on the 
eyes of domestic ones first. (Cp. 
Charity begins at home. ) 


Wo ga éjiin siri ga we a lo ’zi, 
wo wun ’za 0, ama kami na 
wo ga dziin na, ezA wtin we 
yi o: 

While you are preparing to go on a_jour- 
ney, you own the journey, but after 
you have started, the journey owns 
you. 


? i 


Wo ga va ga, wea ta lé, elugi ga 
"a ’yi oi: 

If you are going to talk about olden times 
the birds will eat your corn (Le, pay 
attention to your work ). 


Wo ga gun langrba, langba a tun 
’o ’ka: 
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If you climb a ldangba tree, the thorns will 
prick you. 


Wo ga iin “Mgba” wo ba mgba 
ye: 

If you say “ Isn’t that so ?”’ you had bet- 
ter give the wink with it. 


Wo ga le nusa yé ébici, kaga 
wun énya ‘nya a, afé enya 
enya u: 

If you see an old man running, heis either 


2) 


chasing something, or being chased. 


Wo ga le nuwon ’fu ya ’za ga, 
u fin, u ci jin yebo a, wo le 
nya tsula ya u dégi: 

If you mix a drink of honey and water 
for a person, and he is not thankful, 
then mix ‘some f¢su/dé for him. (The 

“tsula is very bitter. ) 


Wo ga lo gbatatsunzi we ci da 
la nna nya ewo6 won, ze a bé 
wd gbata o? 

If you go for the payment of a debt and 
seize. the things by which they work 
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and trade, how can they then pay the 
debt ?: 


Wo ga lo ’mi nna ’o, we asa émi 
nnagi o: 

When you are calling on your first-aunt 
call on your second-aunt also. 


Wo ga ma ’gi dédé, tilé ’o de; 
nda dédé ga ’A wo ma, tilé 1a 
wo de: 

If you have a bad child you are unfortu- 
nate, if you have a bad father you, 
are unfortunate (i.e., there is no help). 


Wo ga si tswata ka ndondd dé, 
ena a bé tin da ’o ’nya: 

If you loiter about the blacksmith’s shop 
all the time, a spark will fly and set 
fire to your clothes. 


Wo ga, we a tun giwéngiwo tun 
a, wotsé a de ’w6 gi a: 

If you say that you will not send a mess- 
he enger who witholds part of the mo- 
ney, then you will not receive any, for 
is the kind who can extort money for 
you. 
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Wo ga ya giinci cigbe, wo lugwa 
ezttin u lo u nin bédzd, ebo u 
de ’ba u kpe kunkun nya ci- 
gbe ye: 

If you intend to give a sick man medicine 
let him get very ill first, so that he 
may see the benefit of your medicine. 

Wo gbodzu sa ‘iiya gbhagba, cé 
gwa ‘a ya da ba gban ga: 

You thought you were shrewd when you 
cut the food into small pieces, but the 
one, who handles it and puts it back 
again, (i.e, does not buy ) is more 
shrewd. 

Wo gtin ’Za wo sd a, we agun 
langbalaci, wun a ba ’o ba a, 
WoO ga asa: 

If when passing another you do not turn 
to the side ; you will, whether it pleases 
you or not, when you meet a person 
carying thorns. 

Wo la mi da gban da afa ’dé, we 
ci ga we a bé “A “dé dzti mi 
efogi o: 
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You took me to the market plaze and strip- 
ped me of my clothing, and now you 
say you will reclothe me upa lane (ie. 
as the punishment was public so ought 
the reparation to be ). 


Wo na gd ’ge ya kuci na, wo ga 
agd mange da yizéci o: 

You, who took the beer to the spirit, must 
bring back the jug to the people. 


Wo na [fa ’ge lo fin da ya kana 
na, wotsé ga a god ae zin 
kin nyi o: 

The one who carried the beer up to the 
‘monkey must bring back the jug to the 
earth. 


Wo, na zé ‘dé lako ya Lol6égi na, 
wo ga wu u ebagoo: 

You, who made over the cloth for Lolégi 
are the one who taught her to be proud. 

Wo wtin ’sa we, wun aba wo la 
nya ’o ka dinni: 

You own your salt, if it pleases you, you 
may use it to fry flies. 


Won n won atsotso: bd m _ bd 
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ma alokpa: 
Catch me, is close by ; save me, is far away. 
( When in trouble friends are few. ) 


gt 
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Wun agin, u ma akayé:; 

It is all here but still I am bewildered. 
( Said when one cannot make out what 
is Wrong. ) 


qr 
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Wun akun naka, wun a kuo ’zun: 

If the meat has had enough heat the oven 
has also. (Both have had enough of 
this quarrel. ) 


Wun a tun kin kpata ci sé nu- 
won a: 

She gets water before she reaches the wa- 
tering place. (Said of one looking for 
trouble. ) | 


qe 


5/6. Wun e@wo wo a ta_ gbataci 
"dé, ama u gun bé yavun nyi 
lé a: 
He has heard say that they would strip a 
debtor of his clothing, but he has never 
met a naked person vet. 
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Yaba ma ’gi dédé, ‘4 nna u wu: 
The banana bears bad fruit, for it kills its 
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mother (ie, by breaking down the 
stalk ). 


Yagbaci na wonyé na, u yi nin- 
mi u Ebagi o: 

The shrewd Yagba man calls himself an 
Kbaei man. ( By being polite he can 
pass in good society. ) 

Yawo de ’tr a, a lA egda wtncin 
gbin lina a: 

If a bride does not prove to be a good wife 
they will not blame the one who ar- 
ranged the marriage. 


Yébonci nya Sambd, u ga, wun 
a kao ‘nya lo n zin a: 


‘The blind man of Sambo says that he will 


not sel] a thing, to one who says “T ’Il 
be back ip a minute.” 

Ye éjin ‘gtin ké ‘gtin: 

You are making and leaving trouble (i.e. 
you are not settling the matter ). 

Yéle ge ga wuwo: 

Seeing is better than hearing. 


Yeko kpati la mange gbanw6, a 
ye woro tit be, u la sita: 
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The first road tu the waterty place broke 
thirty pots because it was uneren, there- 
fore they made a new one and it broke 
sixty. ( Let well enough alone. ) 
Yeko kpawun wu ’za a, da u, we 
a bé abo: 
A long road will uever kill anyone, but if 
vou walk it, vou will get tired. (Do 
not fear a vreat task.) 


Yékpa dédé a kpa, a ci tu kata 
ti té o: 

It was a bad thought that made them 
build a fire-proof house. ( Taking pre- 
cautions meaus that vou suspect. ) 

Yéliyéli lu enya ndondo gwa a: 

Day after day will not allow anything to 
remain unfinished. 


Ye iva gt, ye ‘na ga: 

Kindle a fire and then scatter tt. ( Do not 
distroy your own work. ) 

Yesi bata tsana 0, yest bata éfa 
©. 

During the night the fever increases, and 
during the mght the fever aLates. 
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Yézagows nya ginci, u ga, bédci 
ge a, wiin a fin cigbe be a: 
The hard-faced sick man said that the doctor 
was no good and that he would not 
take any more medicine. 

Yi ga ajé, yi a bé ama kpata 
mia: 

[If we drift down we shall arrive at the 
landing place. 


Yigbéci ba mi ga yékaci: 
J think more of a thief than I do of a for- 
ward person. 


Yigbéci @wtinya ‘lu a: 

A thief never tells how often he has been 
thrashed, 

Vikunnuci agbin, “nya na nyi bo 
na dokun: 

When a palm tree falls, the loss is a very 
great one. ( When a great man dies the 
conntry suffers a great loss. ) 

Yisa ga dga ma, ld u fin to cé- 
Ki: 

If the yisw food is sweet, drink it with the 
settlines. ( Enjoy a good thing. ) 
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Yisa ga agbd, wun agban nu- 
won: 

If the yisa cake is a large ove it will make 
a thick vruel. 


Yisa na jin aziki na, kin bo a gi pa 
u ’ti o: 

If the granary is full, it will be necessary 
to stand up to tie the top. ( Prosperity 
can be seen. ) 


Yizé bo a jin yizé o, a pa ’kun 
céka a: 

In the world they do worldly things, 
but they never carry a corpse about. 
(Do not act ridiculous. ) 


Yize gbangba yi éle gbani o; 

We are living in the age of ducks now (Le., 
young ducks run on ahead of the old 
ones, so do the children of to-day ). 


Yizé, oku yizé; kami, okt kami: 
The world, hurrah for the world : the age, 


hurrah for the age ! 


bo si ama kami tsa yi 
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The world remains the same, it is only 
the times that change. 

7a dzuri u ga gba ’o dz o, ebo- 
gabo na wo le gara yé na we 
ayabao: 

A ved man struck you in the face, and 
that is why you step to one side when 
ever you see a red ent-hill. 


Za’ga wth u be radza : 
To teach a person is like provoking him 
(i.e. he is made to keep at ite Ye 


‘Ta gbangbanci wun ela ‘ga ga 
‘7a sun a: 

A sensible person will not trouble another 
over a small matter. 


Za gba élele, za eni ci édin ta- 
cin, wawa wun ele a yé O:: 
If two persons are sleeping on a mat and 


one wants to be in the centre, he must 
think the other a fool. 


‘7a naa ya Makun “ya na, u kpe 
Katsa "ba: 
If anyone would give Makun a present, 
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he surely knows the way to Katsa, 
Makun’s village. 


‘Za na bi lé na, wun ga tsa yi 
Bi fe 0: 

The one who had a bad character still re- 
tains it. (It is difficult to get rid of a 
bad name. ) 


‘Za na éwa ’wiin na, u ga yisa 
adzu o: 

The one who is seeking trouble says that 
the yisa food is watery. (At its very 
best it is a thin gruel. ) 


‘Za na ewa ’za na, wun 4a jin 
‘Nya na wun a de ’za na: 

The person who wants to have followers, 
must do that which will bring him fol- 
lowers. 

‘Za na de ktnkwa na, wun ga 
a ema wara o: 

The one who owns strung cowries, is the 
one to whom they will loan loose cow- 
ries. ( If you have security you can bor- 
row. ) 


‘Za na égbin micinni da Edt o 
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na, wun ébe u kundo be; ’za 
naéto u fin na, wun eke u 
ke : 

The one who expectorates in the Niger 
River helps to swell it, and the one 
who drinks from it helps to lower it. 
( Every little counts. ) 


"Za na ga bé na,u ba ’nya u: 

Whoever wishes to blow why let him 
make his own whestle (i.e., do not bor- 
row ). 

"Za na ma ’niké na, wun 4a sa 
ninmi u kaye bi a: 

A good singer will never give himself a 
bad name. 


7a nana aga yéka u yé din da 
evo bo a: 
This person is too shrewd, he cannot be 
drawn into a calabash. 


"Za nana u da yeko 16 a, sayi 
kada : 

This person never took a straight road 
before, always a crooked one. (Said of 
ene who doesn’t do the right thing. ) 
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’Za nasikin bo na, u_ bé kpe 
*yé ’kO ye a: 

The onlooker, sitting, thinks that he knows 
all about boxing. (Cp. It is easier said 
than done.) 


Za na tsd ’dii na, wun éto ’dt 
fin: 

The one who is near the Niger, will drmk 
of its water (i.e., if you are near one in 
authority, you will benefit by his in- 
fluence). 


‘Za na tsu na, wun ga édin ’za na-~ 
ziké na gwao: 

The one who died first is the one who is 
dragying down. the rest. 


Zana, wun ga ésa béci o: 
The inexperienced man cured the doctor 


(i.e, the non-professional man may 
have the experience ). 


’Za ndondd na ga we na, u_ ye 
makézeé ya we yi a: 

You are unable to surround the one 
greater than yourself, 
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Zebi, wun ata ’o ’yaziim o, eya 
we a lo ’kpan a: 

If a mean man is stearing your canoe it 
will not reach the other side. 


Zunyé na Soko ya kaba na, wun 
ga u ya we yi oO: 

The piety [covering | that God gave to the 
maize he has also given to you. 

Ziko éla ziko ba ’za: 

Black will blacken people (i.e., shun evil) . 

Zinkiri u nyi “nya a, wun ege 
‘nya ge: 

Delay does not spoil things, it makes them 
better. 
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AUTHORS NOTE 


In the year 1879 a book of Tshi Proverbs was published 
by the Basel Evangelical Missionary Society. This work, 
which was edited by the late Rev. J. G. Christaller, con- 
tained some ‘3,600 proverbs in use among the negroes of 
the Gold Coast, speaking the Asante and Fante language ’. 

The collection, to use the words of the compiler, consisted 
of proverbs, ‘taken down by the missionaries themselves 
from the oral communications of certain elders or of other 
old or younger people, or were written by native assistants 
who encreased their previous knowledge by learning from 
experienced countrymen ’. 

The book in question is entirely in the vernacular. It 
does not contain any translation, notes or other explanatory 
matter, though had the Editor (the Rev. J. G. Christaller) 
lived he would have ‘added a translation and explanation 
to the proverbs’. 

To the present writer (who, during his four years of 
service in Ashanti, had acquired a colloquial knowledge of 
the language), it seemed a misfortune that such a store of 
interesting and valuable material, and so much ‘wit and 
wisdon’, should have been, for over thirty years, buried in 
the comparative obscurity in which such a work must 
needs lie. It must literally be a closed book to all but 
a very few persons, confined in this case to those mission- 
aries of West Africa, who can understand and speak the 
Twi or Ashanti language, and to their native teachers and 
scholars. The present writer, therefore, wrote to the Basel 
Missionary Society and asked permission to translate some 
of these proverbs. Sanction was most kindly given by the 
Rev. B. Groh. It is therefore to the Basel Mission in 
general, and more particularly to the late Rev G_Chris- 
taller (whose name is worthy to rank with that of the late 
Dr. Clement Scott, and with that of Mr. A. C. Madan, in 
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the ficld of African linguistie research), to whom any 
thanks from the larger public are now due. The task of 
the present writer has been that of commentator and 
translator only, from the materials collected by these 
pioneers. 

The eight hundred odd proverbs given in the present 
work have been selected chiefly with a view to showing :— 

1. Some custom, belief, or ethical determinant pure and 
snnple, which may be of interest to the anthropologist. 

2. Some grammatical or syntactical construction of 
importance to the student of the language. 

The notes that are added after each proverb are also for 
these two classes of readers. 

The writer would crave the pardon of the former class 
of student for these brief notices, which are only intended 
to ‘help out’ or explain a proverb when necessary. Any 
attempt to go very fully into customs which a particular 
saying touches on, is beyond the scope and object of the 
present. work. 

An almost literal translation of each proverb has been 
given, as this work is intended primarily for students of the 
language. Some attempt has been made to group the 
proverbs chosen trom the orginal work (in which all are 
alphabetically arranged) under the various heads, suggested 
by the person, animal, object, custom, virtue, or vice, &e., 
round which the saying is woven. 

The numbers given at the end of each proverb are those 
under which they will be found in the original collection. 

yom the environment in which these proverbs were 
first collected, one might suppose that they would not be 
entirely free from missionary influence, hence the present 
writer thinks that a few remarks concerning the people 
whose sayings are here recorded seem somewhat necessary. 
Of the 3,600 proverbs examined some few seem to bear 
traces of Kuropean influence. All such have been omitted 
‘from the present work. In translating such as are here 
chosen, in no single ease has reliance been placed on the 
writer’s own knowledge of the language alone. 
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Every saying has been verified and re-verified by actual 
inquiry among the Ashantis themselves. The result of 
these investigations has been pecuharly instructive. All 
the proverbs herein contained are household words among 
the old people, whereas to the younger rising generation of 
educated or semi-educated natives they are often unknown, 
and even when repeated to them, unintelligible in many 
instances, Further reliance, moreover, may be placed in 
them when it is remembered that this collection was 
gathered more than thirty years ago, at a time when 
education and European influence was not so widely felt as 
is the case now. Again, the field of inquiry wherein the 
present writer has sought for widespread verification of 
each and all of these sayings is not even that in which they 
were originally collected. The dense Ashanti forest north 
of Coomassie must have been a terra incognita to the 
white man in those days, and it is here the writer's lot is 
east. It is difficult to realize that it is little more than a 
decade since the first European resident came to Coomassie. 
These people, the true Ashantis of the forest country, 
present the anthropologist with a peculiarly interesting 
and hitherto perhaps neglected task. The general idea 
would seem to be that this is a field of research that is so 
well trodden by alien feet as to offer little chance or oppor- 
tunity of retracing thereon the tracks left by the original 
husbandmen. They have been deseribed by _Ellis, and 
Bowdieh, and Cruikshank, some will say. They have been 
contaminated (for to the anthropologist all civilization 
affecting his ‘pet’ people or tribe is contamination) by 
centuries of civilization, French, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English. But in arguing thus, are they not being confused 
in the popular mind with the natives of the Gold Coast, 
with whom, it is true, they are politically one? Itis further 
contended that they must be very far removed from that 
pristine state which would entitle them to be called a 
‘primitive’ or perhaps even a ‘barbaric’ people. A casual 
acquaintance with them, which is the most that a person 
can ever hope to have, who does not speak their tongue, 
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will show that they had a more or less elaborate and highly 
developed system of government, that they were armed 
with guns, and that they wore clothes. These indications 
of European influence that have filtered through from the 
Coast Belt proper, from which region, as already suggested, 
Europe seems to have derived most of its ideas of the Gold 
Coast native, are in reality little more than the thinnest of 
thin veneer, Old and time immemorial customs and beliefs 
he here very close to the surface and even at times right on 
the top. The investigator needs only to have that collo- 
quial knowledge of the language which alone is the ‘Open, 
Sesame’ to the native heart and mind. 

Mention has been made of the Ashanti forest ; this has 
not only served these people as a natural stronghold against 
their enemies (and ineidentally perhaps given them « repu- 
tation as warriors which they might not otherwise have 
gained) but has also reared itself as a barrier agaimst 
culture and influence from without. In remote forest 
villages, where generation after generation must have 
lived and died, and carried on custom and tradition from 
some very distant period, the faint echo of the outside 
world is barely felt, or heard, or heeded. Moreover 1t must 
always be remembered in dealing with signs of European 
mfluence among the Ashantis that any such imfluence has 
not, in the past, been acquired by direct contact with a race 
that had settled and conquered among them (as is the 
record of Coast civilization), but rather that the foreign 
elements in their social system had been voluntarily adopted 
by themselves as conquerors, rather than as conquered. 
A. few words may also be said about ‘the high gods’ or God 
of these people, the Onyame, or Nyanképor, that figures in 
so many of the sayings which follow. That He is not 
av product of inissionary influence, as Ellis would have us 
believe,” the present writer is absolutely convineed. The 


1The writer has dug up neolithie axe-heads in and nearmany Ashanti 
villages. Vide paper on the Ejura celts by Professor TH. Balfour in 
October 1912, Jow nal of African Society. 

2 Vide The Tshi-Speahing Peoples of the Gold Coast, chap. il. 
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late Major Elhs, with all due acknowledgement to his great 
abihty in this field of research had not, as far as can be 
judged from his writings, even a pretension to be an 
accomplished linguist in the Twi or Ashanti language, and 
must have relied for much of his information on his inter- 
preters. Again, he was dealing with a people who had been 
under the influence of civilization for hundreds of years, 
and must have so continually been confronted with evidences 
of this contact that he would be perhaps all too ready to 
class as exotic the faintest suspicion of any similarity in 
the native customs and beliefs to those of the European 
with whom they had so long been in direct communion. 

What the present writer has found to be the ease with 
regard to most of these sayings, namely that they appear 
known to the old Ashanti men and women, and strange or 
unknown among the young and civilized community, he 
has also found to be the case with reference to all inquiries 
concerning their belief in a Supreme Being. The most (as 
one would suppose) bigoted and adverse to all Christian 
influence will be the fetish priests and the old people, who 
are content to live their lives in the remote ‘ bush ’ villages, 
not mingling with, or caring about, the new world which 
is awaking for the younger generation ;_ but it is this very 
class, among whom the writer has many real friends, who 
are surprised 1f one questions their right to possess and 
have possessed their own High God; yet this belief in 
a Supreme Being marches side by side with that mode of 
thought in which mankind, the beasts, and, to their mind, 
animate nature, are all very much akin. That the present 
religion (using that word even in the wide sense of Taylor's 
‘minimum definition’) of these people, which is known by 
that much misleading term ‘fetish worship.’, is a degenerate 
form of some much higher cult, perhaps even monotheistie, 
seems to be indicated. 

These few words the present writer has felt in duty 
bound to say, lest the reader, astonished at the words of 
wisdom which are now to follow, refuse to credit that 
a ‘savage’ or ‘primitive’ people could possibly have 
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possessed the rude philosophers, theologians, moralists, 
naturalists, and even, it will be seen, philologists, which 
many of these proverbs prove them to have had among 
them. 

These sayings would seem to be, to the writer, the very 
soul of this people, as of a truth ail such sayings really are. 
They eontain some thought which, when one, more eloquent 
in the tribe than another, has expressed in words, all who 
are of that people recognize at once as something which 
they knew full well already, whieh all the instinet of their 
lives and thoughts and traditions tells them to be true to 
them own nature. 

In most cases these sayings explain themselves. Perhaps 
one man will give one interpretation, one another, even 
in the same tribe. One of another race will almost cer- 
tainly give yet a third; but, as the Ashantis themselves 
say, ‘The traveller who returns from a journey may tell 
all he has seen, but he eannot explain all’. 


The writer is much indebted to His Exeelleney Sir Hugh 
Clittord, K.C.M.G., Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Gold Coast Colony, for his recommendation that a sub- 
vention should be granted to assist in the pubhieation of the 
present work, and also for the kindly interest and enecourage- 
ment which he has so eourteously shown its compiler. 
This is the seeond oeeasion on which the Colonial Govern- 
ment has by most generous grants assisted in the publiea- 
tion of the wniter’s works, and he again has the honour 
to thank the head of that Government, the Seeretary of 
State for the Colomies for his most generous recognition 
and encouragement of students of West Afriean linguistics 
and folk-fore. 

Grateful acknowledgements are also due to the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, who have onee inore laid its com- 
piler under a deep obligation to them. 
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The writer’s sincere thanks are given to Mr. A. C. Madan, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, who has undertaken the 
revision of all the proofs and has, in the absence of the 
writer in Africa, seen the work through the press. His 
thanks are also due to Mr. Samuel Kwafo of Mampon, West 
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CHAPTER I 


A BELIEF IN A SuprEME Brinc, OnyAmé, WnvanxOpon, ANIMISM, 

FatavisM, Minor Deitirs AND CHARMS, TureLARY DEITIES, 

FETISHISM AND FETISH Prixsts, MANES AND GuHosts, THE Sout, 

DeatH AND Buriat, Evin Sprrits, WitcHes anp WIzARDSs, 
DOOTHSAYERS AND MEDICINE MEN. 


Asase terew, na Onyamé ne panyin. (2787) 
Of all the wide earth, the Supreme Being is the elder. 


Axase. Deriv. possibly ase, down, beneath, as opposed to osoro, 
above, the heavens (asase reduplication of asc). Here means the 
world, the earth, which is also expressed by azase=orbia ase, under 
the sun ; owia being again derived from root zi, seen in wim’ = wi- 
mu, in the firmament. 

Terew. May be either taken as an adjective, or, if the pronoun 
e is understood, as a verb, ‘is wide’. 

Na. This particle can often be rendered by the conjunction 
‘and’, but is often used to give emphasis to a word or clause. 

Onyamé. The late Major Ellis in his The 7'shi-Speaking Peoples 
of the Gold Coast of West Africa, writes as follows: ‘ Within the 
last twenty or thirty years the German missionaries, sent out from 
time to time by the mission societies of Basel and Bremen, have 
made Nyankupon known to European ethnologists and students of 
the science of religion, but being unaware of the real origin of this 
god, they have generally written and spoken of him as a concep- 
tion of the native mind, whereas he is really a god borrowed from 
Europeans and only thinly disguised... To the negro of the 
Gold Coast, Nyankupon is a material and tangible being, possessing 
legs, body, arms, in fact all the limits and the senses and faculties 
of man... For this reason no saerifice was offered to him, . . 
There were no priests for Nyankupon . . . consequently no form 
of worship for Nyankupon was established. .. All the rites and 
practices peculiar to the worship of each deity had the sanction of 
years of tradition and custom, and it could not be expected that 
the people would be able to initiate new rites for a new deity. 
There were no priests for Nyankupon. . .’ 

Though perhaps scarcely within the scope of the present work, 
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the writer ean hardly allow these statements to remain unchallenged, 
as careful research has seemed to hin so totally to disprove them. 
Now the first credentials the present writer would ask of any one 
who was advancing an opinion, as the result of independent 
research into native cnstoms and beliefs such as this, would be 
the state of proficiency that the investigator had acquired in the 
langnage of the people whose religion and beltefs he was attempt- 
ing to reveal. 

The standard he would ask would be a bigh one. Had the 
investigator real colloquial knowledge of the language of the people 
whose inner soul he was endeavouring to lay bare? Such a knowledge 
as is gained only after years of arduous study and close intercourse, 
a knowledge that will enable the possessor to exchange jokes and 
quips and current slang, and to jom in a discourse in which some 
dozen voices are all yelling at onee. Such a knowledge of a lan- 
cuage is a very different thing from an academic acquaintance with 
it, which might fit the possessor to write an excellent grammar, 
dictionary, or some such treatise. 

Judged by such a standard the late Major Ellis must have been 
found wanting. 

Perhaps the person most nearly approaching to this standard 
was one of those very ‘German Missionaries’ whose evidence is 
so lightly brushed aside, the late Rev. J. G. Christaller. This 
missionary pioneer, to judge from his works and local reputation, 
must lave possessed a knowledge of this language and an insight 
into the minds of the Twi or Ashanti people that has possibly 
never been surpassed. 

Evidence from missionary sources is, however, rather unfairly, 
the present writer thinks, somewhat discounted, at any rate where 
questions of religion are at issue. Such being the ease the follow- 
ing brief notes, coming from one who has for several years 
studied this langnage and people, and who perhaps holds that the 
unseen aud unknown are unknown and nnknowable, may be worthy 
of some little attention as likely to be an unbiased report. 

The following titles are used by the Ashantis to designate some 
power generally considered non-anthropomorphic, which has its 
abode in the sky (which by metouymy is sometimes called after it). 

The derivations given are those generally assigned by the’ 
natives themselves, but these cannot be absolutely guaranteed, as 
the correct. ones. While entirely disagreeing with the theory 
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that this ‘High God’ is the product of European (i.e. Dutch, 
Portuguese, or English) influence from the South, z.e. the Coast, it is 
of course possible that it may trace its origin from a much remoter 
age and a wholly different influence. The Ashantis who came 
from the North, may have been influenced by the teachings of 
Mohammedans, and this ‘Supreme Being’, Onyankdpon, Onyameé, 
or whatever title he be known by, be not ‘the thinly disguised ’ 
Jehovah of the Christians, but the Allah (which name was itself 
that of a famous ‘ fetish’) of the Mohammedans. But even this 
extension of some hundreds of years to the life of this ‘High God’ 
would hardly, in the writer’s opinion, give him time to have 
become such a deeply-rooted part, the very centre in fact, of the 
religion of the Ashantis. 

The names then of this High God, Supreme Being, God, Creator, 
or whatever title we choose to assign to him, are : 

1. Onyamé. Deriv. given by natives, owyd, to get, and mé, to be 
full, satiated, (by metonymy thesky, whichis looked on as his abode). 

2. Onyankopon. The derivation of this word as Onydmé-nkd-pon 
(Onyamé, alone, great one) seems borne out by noting the word 
in the Akyem dialect, where it is Onyan-koro-pon, (Onyimé, one, 
great). 

3. Tweaduampon. The derivation of this is almost certainly 
twere-dua-ampon (lean on a tree and not fall). 

4. Bore-Bore. Derivation bo ade, bo ade (make things, make 
things), Creator. 

5. Otumfo. Tumi, power, to be able, and fo the personal suffix. 

6. Onyankopor Kwame. That Onyankdpon who was born on 
Saturday, or came into existence on a Saturday. 

7. Oddmankomad. Deriv. unknown, but the word is used some- 
what as the equivalent of ‘inventor ’. 

8. Ananse kohérko. The Great Spider, see note on No. 175 on 
ananse. 

In Ashanti, in remote bush villages, bu ied away in the im- 
penetrable forest, and as yet even untouched by European and 
missionary influence, it would seem incredible that the Christian 
idea of a one and Supreme Being should, if a foreign element of. 
only some two or three hundred years’ gro cth, have taken such 
deep root _as_to affect their folk-lore, tradit) ms, customs, and the 
very sayings and proverbs with which ins language abounds. 
These proverbs and traditions, moreover, whig speak of and contain 
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references toa Supre ie Being, are far more commonly known 
amoung the greybeards, elders, and the fetish priestly class them- 
selves than among the riging younger generation, grown up among 
new influences and often trained in the very precincts of a mission. 
Fetishism and monotheism would at first sight appear the very 
antithesis of each other, but a careful investigation of facts will 
show that here in Ashanti it 1s not so. 

The religion of these people has been shrouded in misunderstand- 
ing and obscurity, much of which has been caused no doubt by the 
name with which it has been stamped and branded, ‘ fetishism ’ 
(Portuguese feitico, French féteche, from Latin fucere). This name 
conjures up a picture of the worship of stocks and stones and 
hideous idols, yet minute inquiry will serve to show that the under- 
lying idea in these is almost monotheistic in its conception (see 
notes on No. 17, under obosom). It may even have once been entirely 
so, if any reliance can be placed on the following myth which 1s 
universally known among the older people. 

Yen tete abere so no Onyankipon wo fam anase oben yen kora. 
Sa bere no nso aberewa bi rewo fuftiio na woma a ode rewo no 
kopem Onyankoponr. Na Onyankopon kai kyere aberewa no sé, 
‘Adenti nt woreye me sa yi? Senea waye nti metwée mako soro’, na 
ampa ara Onyankopon. Tee ko soro. 

‘Long, long ago Onyankdpon lived on earth, or at least was 
very near to us. Now there was a certain old woman who used to 
pound her fx (mashed yams, &c.) aud the pestle (lit. the child of 
the mortar, as the Ashanti word means) used to constantly knock 
up against Onyankopod (who was not then high up in the sky). 
So Onyankopon taid to the old woman, “ Why do you always do so 
tome?! Because of what you aie doing I am going to take myself 
away up in the sky”. And ofatruth he did so.’ (Lit. translation 
of above.) 

The myth goes on to relate how the people tried to follow him 
and bring him back. 

Na afei, a nnipa istumi mmen Onyankdponr bio, aberewa no ki 
kyeree ne mmanom vhind se’ monfitefite tacaduru pt mera na 
momfa ntoatoa so nko sore nkosi se ebeto Onyankopon. 

Ya ampa ara ne nmanom no yee no sa, na wode awaduru pr 
toatoa so, a ckaa baki pe na adu Onyankopor ; na nso bakd a aka 
no, wonnyd bi nti, ro nana no, anase aberewa no, hi kyeree ne 
mma no se,‘ Monyi rx ewo ase no, na momfa rkokye soro de no ma 
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ennu’. Na ne mma no yt owaduru no pe na rhind perew guu 
fam, a ekum nnipa pi. 

‘But now, since people could no longer approach near to 
Onyankopon, that old woman told all her children to search for all 
the mortars they could find and bring them, and pile one on top of 
another, till they reached to where Onyankdpon was. And so her 
ehildren did so, and piled up many mortars, one on top of another, 
till there remained but one to reach to Onyankdpon. Now, since 
they could not get the one required anywhere, their grandmother, 
that is the old woman, told her children, saying, “Take one out from 
the bottom and put it on top to make them reach”. So her 
ehildven removed a single one, and all rolled and fell to the 
ground, causing the death of many people.’ (Many other legends 
could be given, and the writer hopes to give a selection in some 
future work on the folk-lore of these people, the present volume 
being hardly the place for them.) 

To say, as the paragraph already quoted does, ‘ that there were no 
priests for Onyankdpon .. . consequently no form of worship was 
established ...no sacrifice was offered him’, would seem to point 
to the fact that the writer must have been unaware of the very 
root idea underlying the supposed power of, and the rites performed 
in propitiation of, every fetish or minor deity. So closely connected 
are the two, a Supreme Being on the one hand, and the cult of the 
hundreds of fetishes and minor deities on the other, right down to 
the suman (see note on No. 17, bosom) in its lowest form, where it 
becomes the charm or talisman, that it is necessary to repeat here, 
in writing of Onyankdpon, much that is written later under the 
heading of ‘fetish’. “The counexion between a Supreme Being 
and a hideous blood-smeared idol or basin of bones, blood, and 
fowls’ feathers seems remote, but they are really very near akin. 
Ask any fetish priest, whom you have persuaded to allow you to 
visit the body of the particular spirit, i.e. fetish, of whom he is 
the custodian, (the body, mark you, for what you see as a wooden 
image or a mound of mud daubed with blood is exactly such to the 
fetish priest, save perhaps for the added awe or sanctity as having 
been in the past and being the possible future, not neeessarily 
present, abode of a spirit),—ask him what his fetish really is, and 
whence it came, and from what source comes its power. And this 
is what he will tell you. 

His obosom, or it may be sumav (see note on obosom, No. 17), 
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let us suppose for the sake of example, is a newly-captured deity, 
(the number of fetishes are probably being added to daily). He will 
tell you how it was sent by Onyankdpen or Onyamé in a blinding 
flash of lightning, how he caught it and shut it in a gourd fill 
he liad prepared an acceptable dwelling for it, and let it get used 
to its new surroundings (just as one keeps a dog chained up 
perhaps for a day or so when taken away from his master, to a new 
home). If you ask what the ‘it’ is he captured, he cannot tell, 
but will probably say vaguely ‘ Onyankdpot tumi’, or ‘honhon’, 
that is, ‘the power, spirit, or mana of Onyankopon’. And thisis. 
the supposed origin of every fetish ; they come from, and have their 
power only as part of the power ascribed to, Onyanképon. He is too 
remote and too powerful to directly have dealings with mankind, 
but he distributes for their benefit a little of his power, and this 
spirit or mana or power is what is called down by servants specially 
trained to know its needs and tastes, and having found a faithfal 
priest, and a temporary dwelling on earth, consents at times to live 
there, and be the intermediary between man and the Supreme Being, 
from whom it comes and of whom it is a part. This is what a fotish 
really is. It must be clearly understood, however, that the attmbutes 
we ascribe to God are wanting entirely from the native conception 
of Onyimeé; he cares nothing for morals, and there is no sign that 
any retribution follows for a good or misspent life, though the 
departed spirits of persons who have lived on earth would seem to 
return to Onyankdpon to render some account before being allowed 
to enter the spirit world below, asaman (see No. 34, osamai), 
Hence the expression waye Onyankopor de, he or she has become 
Onyankdpon’s, never obosone de which would have no meaning to 
the native mind. 

It is thus seen that, zndirectly, every fetish_priest is a priest of 
Onyankdponh ; but direct service is also rendered. In every village 
in Ashanti may be seen a tree or stick terminating in three forks, 
which form a stand on which a pot or gourd is set. The name of 
this stick is Onydmé dua, Onyame’s tree. In the pot, dish, or 
gourd, are placed offerings for Onyameé. Again, a fetish priest will 
not infrequently appeal directly to Onydmeé to give increased 
power to his fetish, The very name for a fetish, one that is often 
given, would also seem to prove its origin, Onyankdpor okyeame, 
the mouthpiece of Onyankdpon (see note on No. 48], onimpdm). 

On the oceasion of the installation of a uew chief, a ceremony 
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not likely to be readily influenced or changed because of contact 
with European influence, one part of the ceremonial consists in all 
the women and girls of the new chief's family parading the town or 
village and singing : 

‘ Oseee/ yei /’ 

ec” 

‘ Tweaduampon eee’ 

‘ Yedase 6!’ 

‘Amen’. 

Oseee, (bo ose) is to ‘shout’. Hence perhaps we can translate thus : 

‘Hurrah, yei!’ 

eye!’ 

‘Supreme Being eee !’ 

‘We thank you (lit. We lie down at your feet. See note on 
No. 712). 

‘You who appeared on a Saturday.’ 

One can readily imagine the casual student discarding the above 
with scorn on coming to the last word ‘amen’ which, were he not 
well versed in the Ashanti language, he would be excused in 
thinking to be the Heb. Gmén, and the whole song would at once 
become stamped as having a Christian origin. 

Amen, or Amene, is, however, pure Akuapem and Ashanti, and is 
derived from Memeneda, Saturday, and refers to the belief that 
Onyankdpon came into existence on that day. Again, every 
Ashanti man and woman knows that he or she has a direct appeal 
to Onyankdpon, not necessarily through the fetish priest, as would 
be the procedure were the fetish being appealed to. This is 2 well- 
known saying, Ube kwan nst (or aeteba) obt kwanr mu, ‘No man's 
path crosses another man’s path’, and here, although there is no 
direct mention of the Supreme Being, the universal interpretation 
of the saying given is, that ‘every one has a direct appeal to 
Onyanképon’. See also note on tea, No. 507, where the fact that 
the name of the Supreme Being is among the words used by the 
drummers is noted. 

Ne. This particle or verb seems to give to the noun in ap- 
position with its subject a certain definiteness which almost 
supplies the want of the English definite article (not found in the 
Ashanti language). Onydamé ne panyin, The Supreme Being is 
the elder, not an elder, which would be expressed by the verb ye. 

Panyin. Deriv. nyir, to grow up (the word used for ‘to reach 
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puberty’), and apa, old, long lived. The word is used in various 
senses, e.g. one whu is full of the wisdom of years of experience, 


and asa term of respect. The Chief Commissioner is the Oboroni 
Panyiie. 


Wope aka asem akyere Onyankopon a, kt kyere mframa. (2656) 
If you wish to tell anything to the Supreme Being, tell it. to the 
winds, 

Wope. Pe, to wish or to want. This verb is either followed by 
the subjunctive as here, ak@, akyere, or by the conjunction se, and 
the verb preceded by the pronoun. 

Onyankdpor. See note on Onyamé above, No. 1. 

Mframa,  Deriy. perhaps fra, to mix, to stir up. 


Obi nkyere abofra onyamé. (227) 
No one shows a child the sky. 

Onyamé. Here the sky, the abode of the Supreme Being. 
Little children who lie sprawling on their backs looking up to the 
sky do not need to have it pointed ont to them, for they see it 
better than their elders. There is a rendering of this saying which 
one might be tempted to read into it, and which it may even 
possess, but as all the greybeards the writer has questioned do 
not see it in that light attention is merely directed to it, this is, 
‘No one shows a child (points out) the Supreme Being, instinct 
tells him He exists’ (but cf. No. 7). 


Obi nkyere otomfo ba atono ; ontm atono a, Onyamé na okyeree no. 
(234) 

No one instructs the son of a smith how to forge; if he knows how 
to forge, it is the Supreme Being tanght him. 


Otomfo. A smith’s anvil and tools are supposed to possess 
some peculiar power, and a smith’s family will take an oath on 
them, and fowls are also killed and the blood sprinkled on the 
anvil. For suffix fo, see note on No. 78, hontromf?. 

Na. See note above on No. 1, na. 

Okyeree. Past tense, seen in the lengthening of final vowel. 


Onyankdpor ammé asonomjoa katakyt biribi a, omeaé no ahodannan. 
(2547) 

If the Supreme Being gave the swallow nothing else, He gave it 
swiftness in turning. 
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Asonomfoa. Also asémfond. Hataky?, a bold or brave person; 
here a nick-name for the swallow. 

Omaa, Past tense. Ammda is perfect. 

Ahddannan. Deriv. hd, and dannan, reduplication of dai, lit. 
self-turning. 


Osansa se, ‘Ade a Onyamé aye ihina ye’. (2777) 
The hawk (poised aloft) says, ‘ All things that the Supreme Being 
made are beautiful (good) ’. 


Aye. Perfect tense. 


Me a meda ayannya minhit Onyaukidpon, na wo a wubutww ho! 
(2023) 

I, who lic on my back looking upwards, do not sec the Supreme 
Being, so what do you expect who are sprawling there on 
your belly ! 

Cf. No. 3, but in this case the Supreme Being is distinctly 
named and meant and not his abode, the sky, as in the other 
saying. 

Ayannya. Deriv. yam, the belly, and agya, the side opposite, 
i.e, the back, 


Onyankdpon npe asemmone, nti na okye din mmiakd-mainiakd. (2548) 
Becanse the Supreme Being did not wish any bad words, He gave 
a name to each thing, one by one. 


Asemmone. Asem-bone, the 0b is elided and the consonant 
doubled. Nt = eno nti. 
See the myth under note on hontromf7, No. 78. 


Onydmé nrikrabea nni kwatibea. (2538) 
The destiny the Supreme Being has assigned to you cannot be 
avoided. 

Nkrabea. Deriv. okra, soul, aud bea, place or manner ; hence, 
destiny. The present writer has not seen it mentioned in the 
works of any previous writers on the natives of the Gold Coast 
that these natives, the Ashantis, are just as much believers in 
Kismet as a Mohammedan. The following seems the idea generally 
held. Each human being’s destiny is preordained and the spirit 
sets out to enter its mother’s womb already knowing its destiny. 
This has been given it by Onyanképon, as the legend given later 
shows, and is known to no one else, though it may perhaps be 
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ascertained by consulting the fetish priest. The word okra may 
be the same root as Ara, to bid good-bye to. There is a well-known 
saying, Wokra Onyankdpon a, obi nnyina ho, ‘When you take leave 
of the Supreme Being, no one stands by’. Where exactly this okra 
or soul comes from, when about to be reborn (for the idea of 
reincarnation 1s widely known and believed), is not quite clear. 
It would seem, however, to have come from azamai, the spirit world, 
a replica below the earth of the world we now live in (see note 
on No. 34 under osaman). The reincarnated soul then takes its 
way to this world with its destiny already arranged. It is thought 
possible, however, for a man’s destined hour of death to be cut short 
by an aceident, which somewhat contradictory idea of the original 
Kismet is, however, modified by the prevalent idea that any one who 
has thus been taken off before his appointed hour will not be 
received back again either into the asaman, or underworld, or by 
Onyankdpon, to whom the ofra may perhaps first have to pass. 
Hence the saying: Onyadmé ayt no, asamanfo ayino, ‘The Supreme 
Being has driven him out, the spirit folk have driven him out’. 
This is said of a ghost which is constantly being seen. Such a ghost 
will eventually, after its destined time on earth has run, disappear, 
having gone to the world of the spirits, and such a ghost is not 
quite the same as osamai-twen-twen (q. v. No. 34, osaman). There 
scems a distinct difference between the okra and the osaman. 
The latter can correctly be described by the word ghost or spirit. 
As long as a man is alive, his okra and how it is regarded is more 
or less clearly defined, but what exactly becomes of it after death 
according to the native idea cannot be clearly traced. There is 
nothing, let it be clearly understood, of spiritual or moral well- 
being attached to it. It is rather the bearer of luck, good or bad 
(see note on soul washing, No. 147, naz asumguarede). 

This word okra is also a common name for the cat (see note on 
No, 122, agyinamoa) and also means a slave destined to be buried 
with his master at death, which word and signification perhaps helps 
to throw some light on its meaning. 

The legend about destiny referred to above is as follows. 
Onyanképon gave a soul which was setting out for earth two 
bundles, a large and a shghtly smaller one. ‘The soul was told to 
hand over one of the parcels, the larger, to another soul which it 
would find on reaching the earth. The soul to whom these destiny 
parcels were given changed them, taking as its own the one it had 
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been ordered to give up to another. On coming to the world 
the soul, now an incarnated one, found its parcel contained only 
rubbish, whereas the one (the wrong one) it had handed over to 
the other soul, contained nuggets and gold dust. In other words, 
the destiny of one was poverty, while the other was born a rich man. 
Nor does the story end here, for when the person died and returned 
to Onyankdpor and complained of the fate that had been assigned to 
it in life, Onyankdpor blamed it for having changed these destinies, 
its own and that of another entrusted to it. This myth is of value 
as showing that the okra is supposed to come from Onyankdpor 
before the person is born and returns to him after death. 

Nni. Neg. of wo. 

Kwatibea. Kwati, todo without, to avoid, and bea. 


Asem a Onyamé adi asie no, oteasefo anan no. (2855) 
The fate (ht. words) that the Supreme Being has beforehand 
ordained, a human being does not alter. 


Adi ase. Di asem sie, is ‘to speak words beforehand’. Note 
this idiomatic use of sie, to prepare, to express the idea of a thing 
being done in readiness or beforehand. 

Oteasefo. A person, lit. one who lives down, i.e. on earth. 


Onyankdpon nkum wo na odasiini (oteasefo) kum wo, wurawu. 
(2546) 

If the Supreme Being does not kill you but a human being kills 
you, you do not die. 


The idea underlying this saying is perhaps explained by the 
belief noted above (No. 9), that should a person meet his death 
before the time prearranged for him his spirit continues to haunt 
this world till his allotted span is full, after which it has permission 
to depart to the spirit world. Again, it may simply mean to 
exemplify the impossibility of a man avoiding his destiny ; and ‘ but 
a human being kills you’ may mean ‘tries to kill you’, when he 
fails to be able to do so, as Onyankdpon had not yet ordained it. 


Onyankopor hye wo ust kora ma na oteasefo ki yu a, ohyia wo so 
bio. (2545) 

When the Supreme Being fills your gourd cup full of wine and 
a human being (comes and) pours it away, He will fill it up 
again fur you. 
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Onyamé mi wo yare a, oma wo aduru. (2540) 
If the Supreme Being gives you sickness, He (also) gives you 
medicine. 
Aduru. Perhaps from root dua, a tree, herb, leaf, medicine 
good or bad (poison). 7'6 aduru, to poison. Atuduru = atuo- 
aduru, i.e. gun medieine, gunpowder. 


Onyimé na owo basin fufu mi no, (2541) 
It is the Supreme Being who pounds the fufw for the one without 
arms, 

Na. Here emphatie, see note on No. 1. 

Owo. Wo or wow, to pound in a mortar (owoadurw) with 
a pestle (owomma = ovo ba, ‘child of the pounding’). 

Basiz.  Deriy. basa, arm, and siz, a fragment or part of any- 
thing. 

Fufu. Deny. fu, white. Fufuis the staple food of the Ashantis 
(the nstma of the Mananja), yam or plantain pounded (first boiled), 
rolled into balls, and eaten with relish, meat or fish. 

Ma. Tyanslated by the preposition ‘ for’, but really a verb, ‘ to 
give’. The language is entirely lacking in prepositions, the place 
of which are taken by verbs. 


Nnipa thind ye Onyamé mma, obi nye asase ba. (2436) 
All men are the children of the Supreme Being, no one is a child of 
the earth. 


Odimankomit bo owu ma owu kum no. (964) 
The Creator created death (only) for death to kill Him. 
Oddmankoma, See note on No. 1, Onyamé. 
Owu. Death is personified among the Ashantis as a skeleton, 
a skull with empty eye-sockets but having ears attached. (Hence 
attempts to bluif death as exemplified in Proverbs Nos. 59 and 60.) 


This saying illustrates in a wonderfully epigranmimatic manner 
the power of death. 


Obosom « onnii guan da, oht quan aniwam’ mpé a, ose, ‘ Eye srade’. 
(615) 

The fetish that has never had a sheep given to it, when it sees 
even the matter in the corner of a sheep's eye, says ‘It zs 
a fat one’. 


QObosom. Commonly ealled a ‘fetish ’ (Portuguese fettigo, French 
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fétiche, both from Latin facere, as already noted, p. 20). The 
derivation is very doubtful, a possible one being obo, a rock or 
stone, and som, to serve. 

The word is generally applied by Europeans to the habitation 
of the ‘fetish’. This may be anything from a wooden idol to 
a mountain ora river, A ‘fetish’ is a spirit or ‘ power’ (am) 
which has its origin from Onyanképon (see note on No. 1, Onydmé). 
Fetishes are of various degrecs of importance, some of merely local 
repute, others e.g. Zanno (q. v. No. 55) and Arakye Dente (see No. 
73), widely known. Famous ‘ fetishes’, such as these two named, 
may have branch abodes in many villages, the priests of which are 
subservient to the high priest at the head-quarters of that particular 
cult. A fetish is not necessarily always occupying the abode, 
natural or artificial, which it is supposed to favour as its habitation. 

It only comes and enters that abode when called by the pricst, 
by the tinkling of bells and by his gyrations in the ceremonial 
dance. When thus summoned it will temporarily occupy the body 
prepared and made acceptable for it. It may even come and rest 
there of its own accord, but for all intents and purposes a fetish 
image, or rock, or tree, is nothing but an image, rock, or tree, till 
the priest, who 1s en rapport with the power or spirit which is 
known to have adopted one of these places as its abode, calls on 
it to comme and enter it. Thus a ‘ fetish’ cannot be stolen or die. 
An odum tree may fall down which was sacred as the known abode 
of this power. When that happens all it means is that the spirit 
or power will go elsewhere. So in war, if a fetish body (abode) is 
captured, that does not mean the fetish is captured. It is tem- 
porarily lost, no doubt, but its own priests may be able to make an 
acceptable home for it once more. 

It must be clearly understood that a ‘fetish’ is not a spirit of 
one who has died, and their cult must not be confused with a form 
of manes-worship or propitiation which also exists. The writer 
only knows of one case where confusion might arise, where the 
spirit of a dead man is supposed to have entered a tree. At 
Abenne, in Kwan, the spirit of a chief, Mampon Adai, who is said 
not to have died, but simply to have disappeared, ‘ entered a tree’ 
which for long after had offerings placed near it. In almost every 
case, however, where similar offerings are placed at the foot of 
a tree, one would be correct in supposing it was for a ‘fetish’ and 
not for a spirit of one departed this life, nor has the writer found 
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any trace of a preanimistic conception or animatism. (Spirits of 
the dead are of course summoned and propitiated ; see notes on 
No. 35, osaman, and No. 388, akonnua.) 

It has been noted that some ‘ fetishes’, owing to the greater 
ability of their priests, no doubt, take precedence over others. 
There would also appear to be a lower grade, with more local, 
family, or even individual interests, which are known as suman. 
A suman may mean anything from a power, having as its abode 
some image,—undistinguishable often from that occupied by a 
fetish—to a little charm bound on ankle or wrist to bring luck 
to the wearer alone. A suman’ would seem to derive its power 
from the abosom, just as the obosom in turn gains its own from 
Onyankdpon. Thus we have the whole code of belief of these 
natives snmined up as follows : 

1. Onyamé. A Supreme Being (see No. 1). 

2. Abosom. ‘Fetishes’, 1.e. spirit, power, mana from or of the 
Supreme Being. 

3. Suman. Minor deities, deriving their power from the 
abosom. 

4. Seman. Amulets or charms, a lower grade of the above (3). 

5. Asaman. A spirit world, inhabited by asamazfo spirits 
(see note on No. 34, osama). 

6. Bayifo. Witches and wizards, human vampires (see No. 
56). 

7. Bonsam. Monsters, half human, half devil (see note on 
No. 56, sasabonsdne), 

‘Fetishes’ are literally, ‘in thousands’, as witness the common 
toast or incantation as the Ashanti man pours out a few drops of 
wine,—A bosonpem monsd, ‘ Thousand fetishes, your wine’. 

The writer will only name a few that are served in his own 
district. 

Many are followers of Tannoand Krakye Dente, Mpra, Apea, 
Botoku, Ateko, Tanno-honkroma (a conjunction of two fetishes), 
Kompt, Obofire. 

The local fetish at Ejura (Edwira, a plant, as the name really 
should be spelled), besides a branch of Dente, is Tanno Konkroma. 

There is also (at Ejura) a belief that the spirit of a former 
chief at Ejura entered a large bull elephant which still haunts the 
neighbourhood, and is known by having within the imprint of one 
of its feet the imprint also of the foot of a man. This shows that 
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belief in trausmigration is not unknown, though this is the only 
case met with by the writer. 

Onnti. Neg. of wo. Note form of past tense, made by lengthen- 
ing of final vowel. 

Guan. A generic term, embracing sheep and goats. When either 
is especially meant to be designated, then the words oguanten and 
abireky?t are respectively used. 


Obosom w oye nnam na odi aboadé. (616) 
The fetish that is sharp (clever at predicting events) is the one 
that has offerings vowed to it. 


y 


Na. Emphatic (see note on No. 1). 

Aboade. It is a common practice among these natives to vow 
offerings to their particular fetish or tutelary deity in the event of 
the requests which they make to it and promises given by it being 


fulfilled. 


Obosom A yeré nant, womfa mfa abonten, womfa mfa afikyiri, nso 
ewo nea wodé fd. (617) 

The fetish Kyere’s cow is not taken down the street, and is not led 
behind the town, nevertheless a way is found to take it. 


Womfa mfa. The first verb is the auxiliary and the equivalent 
of </e (in a positive sentence), the second fa is the finite verb. Note 
the de in wode, where the sentence is positive. 


Obosom anim, woko no mperenst. (618) 
One goes before a fetish as often as one likes. 


Anim. Cf. so in the proverb following. Anzm, here means to 
go before the fetish, of one’s own accord to consult it; so, implies 
that the power of the fetish is invoked on or against the 
person. 

Woke no. Note the verb Xo itself contains the idea of the pre- 
position that has in English to be expressed by, to. 

Mperensd. 1.1 . three times, sce note on No. 767. 


Obasom so, yenko no mperenst. (619) 
One is not taken before a fetish a great number of times. 


So. See note above on anim, No. 20. 
The meaning is, that the fetish will sooner or later kill the 
person who is continually being brought up before it. 
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Abosom na ékyeré akomfo nttoahd. (620) 
It is the fetishes who show the fetish priests how to turn when 
daneing. 

Na. Emphatic particle, see note on No. 1. 

Akomfo. Okomfjo plur. akomfo; feminine, okomfo ba. More or 
less synonymous terms are osofo, obosomfo. 

Okomfo is derived from kom, to prophesy, to predict, (also to 
dance). The okomfo is the priest to a ‘fetish’, he tends zts abode 
aud smears it with eggs and blood, to render it acceptable to the 
spirit, power, or mana, when wt may be called on to come and occupy 
the receptacle prepared for it. 

The how], idol, pot, stone, &c., which the fetish may be called to 
enter 7s an empty nothing till the fetish priest summons the fetish 
to enter it. This he does by tinkling a bell, drumming, and, 
most important of all, by daneing. He will know when the spirit 
(not that of any man or woman of course) has taken up its abode 
in the body provided for it by being seized with tremblings and 
shakings. 

When this happens, he knows that the fetish has come, and is 
temporarily inhabiting the object which has been prepared for it. 
The okomfo then addresses the spirit and gives its answers to those 
who have come to consult it. The akomfo are very frequently 
women. A period of training, from two to three years, has to be 
undergone before a man or woman can become a custodian of 
a fetish. The office is not by any means a sinecure, and unpleasant 
results may follow fox the priest or priestess should their interpre- 
tation of the fetish’s words prove false. 

In the writer’s own district the memory is still fresh of a number 
of priests who were taken to see a certain chief, (the uncle of the 
present Sub-ehiet Kobina Gyimma), Atakora Kwaku, by name, 
and were asked to predict if he would recover from an illness 
he had been suffering from. Atakora Kwaku was really dead 
already wheu the priests were led in one by one and asked what 
must be done to cme him. They, in turn, recommended various 
things, till the turn of a priestess of the fetish Wiecafea Tannod came, 
who, on being consulted, said nothing could be done as the man 
was already dead. She thereby acquired great eclebrity, while 
her confreres, who did not eseape in time, were all promptly put to ° 
death. 

Jesides tending the fetish and Iis local habitation and interpret- 
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ing his words, the fetish priest uses and consults lots (see note 
on aka, No. 55). 

Dancing is a marked feature of the cult of all fetishes. The 
terms osofo and obosomfo, already referred to, appear to have a 
slightly different signification. While the okomfo not only tends 
the bodily and spiritual welfare of his particular spirit, but also 
dances, and interprets its utterances, the osofo or obosomfo would 
seem to confine himself more to tending the fetish than to dances 
or prophecies, Fetish men frequently attain great power and 
influence, and may even come to oceupy important stools, e.g. 
that of Aguna is to-day held by a fetish priest, or priestly king. 
(For notes on fetishes see No. 55, Zanno, and No. 73, Arakye 
Dente.) 

Ekyeré. Note the idiomatic use of the third singular neuter 
pronoun ¢ for the third plural personal wo. 


Obosomaketere hye ohye a, ohye. (621) 
If the fetish lizard (chameleon) is predestined to be burned, it will 


be burned. 


Obosomaketere. Lit. the fetish lizard, the chameleon, why so 
called cannot be ascertained. It is worthy perhaps of note that in 
Mananja folk-lore the tonkwe-tonkwe, or nadzekambe, 1. e. chameleon, 
enters into one of their religious myths, and would also seem among 
the Ashantis, judging from its name, to have some similar connexion, 
though why or in what respect the writer has been unable to trace. 

The above saying is one of those to show the unalterable decree 
of destiny. Cf. Nos. 9, 11, 12. 

Hye ohye. The first verb is hye, to appoint, to fix, (hye da); the 
second is the verb Aye, to burn. 


Obosomfs ka ne nkdnim, na orkid ne rkogu. (624) 
The fetish priest tells of his victories, but not of his defeats. 
(That is, boasts of his successful prophecies, but says nothing about 
the unfulfilled ones.) 
Obosomfé. Better in regard to context okomfo, q.v. No. 22. 
Nkonim, .. . nkogu. Deriv. £6, to fight, and 27m, suceess; gw, to 
scatter, disperse. 
Eto sikyi 6, eto mfuaté 6, yenyd okomfo kum no, (3285) 
Whether the die falls stkyz or whether it falls afwaté, we are 
going to kill the fetish priest. 
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Sthyt, mfuaté, A wooden or bone die used for consulting lots. 
rp be a i ° 4 ~ 
I'wo opposite sides are called sthyi and mfuaté, the other two, horosé, 


marked with three cross lines [TL , aud horosé anan, with four 


cross lines (TUT). Mfuaté is marked with a diagonal line 
stkyt is plain [7]. ‘The ends have no name and no mark. 

The saying, besides exemplifying the rather precarious nature of 
an okomfo’s work (see note on okomfo, No. 22), is used to denote 
something to which there is little or no alternative. 


Owu de ne pusiia fa oft mu a, obosomfo aduru dah nsu. (34182) 
When death encamps over against a household, the medicine of 
the fetish priest turns to water. 


Owu. Death personified (sce note on No. 16, oww). 
Aduru. See note on No. 13, aduru. 
Vsu. Note, rs, water; osu, rain; asu, a stream or river, or 


pool. 


Okomfo uni rkontoro na wontiwa obosonsoafo R. (1697) 
When the fetish priest has given a false prophecy, the fetish carrier’s 
head is not cut off. 

Nni. Imperative (2) of di; lit. let him lee (?). 

Nkontiro. Akom, and atoro, lying prophecy. 

Obosonsoafo. The fetish carrier is a separate person from the 
fetish priest. For etymology (according to Ashantis) of suffix fa, 
see note on No. 78, hontromfz. 


Ahomfo aduast fite oyarefo a, wodi atoro. (1699) 
When thirty fetish priests are looking after a sick man, (some of 
them) are lying. 


Aduast. See note on No. 767. 


Sika uti, na ohonfo mene agyan. (2949) 
For the sake of gold dust, the fetish priest swallows an arrow. 


Agyan. Bows and arrows, except as clildren’s toys, are now 
unknown among the Ashantis, though from various survivals, as 
this saying for instance, it would seem they were formerly their 
arms. (See also note on No. 522, tafont.) 

A variation of the above runs, She... de ne ti pem dai, i.c. 
‘knocks his head against a house’. ‘These sayings show that the 
akomfo also combine with their other duties the art of jugglery and 
self-inflicted punishment. Cf. the Indian fakir. 
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30. Obi nkyere okomfo ba akom, (229) 
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No one shows the child of a fetish priest how to dance. 


Krom. The connexion between certain ceremonial dances and 
religion is here clearlyseen; the word for ‘to prophesy’ and ‘to dance’ 
(only in connexion with a fetish ceremony, the word ou au ordi- 
nary occasion being saw), being synonymous. Cf. the Mananja 
question to the stranger whose totem class one wishes to ascertain, 
Wo bvina nji? What do you dance ? 


Akoko wo nkwt adurtt a, aika yede no tua abosom soo? (1661) 
If a fowl possessed life-giving medicine, would it be taken and 
sacrificed over fetishes ? 
Vede= Wode. 
Téa abosom soo. J*owls are commonly sacrificed over the images, 
&e., &e., in which the fetishes are, as occasion requires, summoned 
to come and take their temporary abode. 


Adurti a efi komfo nsam’ ahina ye aduru-pa. (1044) 
All the medicine (charms) that come from the hands of the 
fetish priest are good (real) charms. 


Aduru. Here perhaps rather used as sama (q.v. No. 17). 
Pa. Lit. good, but also used commonly in the senso of real as 
opposed to imitation or worthless. 


Obi mfa ntteahd nsist komfo. (169) 
No one deceives a fetish priest by dancing. 

Mfa, nsisi. Note this, at first sight, confusing and peculiar 
idiom. The literal translation would be ‘ One does not by dancing 
not deceive’, a double negative, but this does not in Ashanti make 
a positive, the reason being that whereas in the English idiom 
we have two clauses, a principal and a subordinate, generally in 
copulative co-ordination, or a principal clause and a subordinate 
adverbial phrase, in Ashanti the construction really is two or more 
totally independent principal clauses, the subject of the first in order 
of speaking being understood with each of the clauses following: 

e.g. No one deceives by dancing, English idiom. 

One does not dance, one does not deceive, Ashanti idiom. 

No one tells a man to strike and kill another. . . English idiom. 

In Ashanti the construction would be: One does not tell a man, 
one does not strike, one does not kill another. 


This has no doubt been the original full construction and is 
C2 
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quite im accordance with the simple rules for syntax and grammar of 
the language of a primitive race; in time the apparent clumsiness 
of the construction or the wish for abbreviation led to the dropping 
of the cominon subject, except of course with the first verb; thus 
the negative verbs all eame to stand alone in clauses which seem 
subordinate (though really principal or independent short sentences) 
to the opening, or first clause. 

Komfo. (See note on No. 22.) Dancing enters largely into the 
training and duties of a fetish priest, and no one not a priest ts 
likely to be ‘ half as expert’. 


Oteasefo na oma osaman kon do ot6. (3215) 
It is the living man who causes the denizen of the spirit world to 
long for the mashed yam, 


Oteasefo. Lit. one who lives down, 1. e. on earth. 

Na. Emphatie (see note on No. 1). 

Osaman. Osaman, plu. nsamanfo. A spirit or ghost of one 
who has died. Asaman is the spirit world below, not in the sky, 
whieh is the abode of Onyankopoi and the other elass of minor 
deities or powers commonly known as ‘fetishes’ (see note on 
No. 17, obosom, and No. 1, Onyamé). The osaman is not a soul, 
which is rather ohfra, and this latter is ina man during Ins life on 
earth, though it may temporarily leave him during sleep, and even 
leave the body of a dying man before death (see note on okra, 
No. 9, under zArabea). The samanr or ghost does not appear to 
have an okra, but this is not quite elear. A saman is in the form 
and shape of the morta] body and has all its senses, or some at any 
rate, and feels hunger and thirst. It generally inhabits a spirit 
world asaman, which is much the same as the world the native now 
lives in (sce note on funeral and burial customs, No. 467). 

Nsamaifo, ghosts, are supposed to be of three kinds : 

1. Osaman-pa, a good spirit. 

2. Osaman-twenr-twen. Lit. ‘a wait-about, wait-about spirit ’. 

3. Otofo. The spirit of a man killed, or who met his death by 
accident. 

Osaman-pa. A man may die in a village, and for long after 
the surviving inhabitants may continue all to live without another 
death occnrring among them, and affairs generally may seem to 
prosper, either for the community, or for the family of the deceased. 
The spirit is then said to be a good spint. 
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Osaman-tiben-tvtenr. A spirit or ghost that is seen at intervals 
by living persons. 

To explain this class of ghosts it is uecessary to recount a 
common belief held by the natives. They think that when a man 
dies his spirit does not go direct to the world below (asamun), but 
has first, as it were, to report itself (here opinions seem divided), 
some say to Onyankopon, others say to a famous ‘ fetish’ Drukum, 
which has its earthly habitation somewhere east of the Volta, in 
Togoland. 

In either case the spirit is informed if it is to go to the spirit 
world below or to haunt the earth temporarily (as in some cases 
where a man is not supposed to have completed his destiny in this 
world, in which case he (the spirit), is told to return to its old 
haunts till that time is complete), or the spirit is forbidden for ever 
to enter the spirit world and is destined to haunt this earth of 
living men for ever (why, does not seem clear). Such a spirit 
then becomes ‘a wait-about wait-about spirit’ (osamun-tien-tiben). 

It does not seem to have much power for harm, and is shy 
generally, and confines itself to frightening people. The saman 
whose stay on earth has been only ordained to last till lis destiny 
has been fulfilled eventually disappears to the world where all the 
spirits live. 

Even when a spirit has gone to the lower world, it is not 
necessarily considered to have severed all connexion with the 
world of the living. Hence manes-worslip is a distinct branch of 
the religion which is otherwise chiefly concerned in propitiating the 
abosom, ‘ fetishes’. 

An Ashanti never drinks without pouring a few drops of the 
wine on the ground for the denizens of the spirit world who may 
happen to be about (also some for ‘ fetishes’). Food is constantly 
placed aside for them. ‘The fetish priests often direct, in cases of 
illness, and such like, that offerings be made, not to the ‘ fetish’, 
but to the departed spirit of a relation to whom they, the priests, 
with the assistance of the ‘fetish’, have traced the cause of illness 
or misfortune. The departed spirits are regularly summoned from 
the spiit world on certain ceremonial occasions (see No. 388, 
note on akonmua). Not only men, but animals are supposed to 
have certain limited powers after death (see note on No. 131, 
bommofo). 

The word used for ‘to haunt’ is sés@ or sdés@. It must be noted 
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there 1s absolutely no trace of a belief that spirits ever go to live 
in the sky with Onyankodpon, but as already noted there is an almost 
universal idea that he in some way has power over them to inter- 
dict or permit them to enter the spirit world and also to launch 
a soul (okra rather than saman) again into the world of men, re- 
Incarnation in fact. 

Ghosts are, curiously enough, when visible to the human eye, 
reported generally as being white or dressed in white. The near 
presence of a spirit (ghost) is supposed to be felt by its peculiar 
sinell (see No. 38). 

Kron do. To long for, lust for, to love. Lit. ‘to swell’, of the 
neck. This expression, with the more euphemistic pe, to want, 
are the only words in the language to express the sentiment love. 
In this idiom we probably get near to the primitive conception of 
a word which only refinement and civilization has in time invested 
with a higher conception. 

It forms one of the numerous examples in tis language of 
expressions which, having with usa psychological or emotional con- 
nexion, are interpreted by the savage in terms purely physiological, 
A whole host of such expressions exist, and these idioms, among 
other factors, serve to make this language one of great difficulty 
for the European to master. 


Woye ‘me-nko-medi’ a, wunyt osaman whit. (3571) 
If you are an ‘ eat-by-myself’ person, you will often see a spirit. 


Wanyt ...nhtz. Note this idiom, i.e. the auxihary verb nya 
coupled. with the verbal noun (formed by the nasal prefix), giving 


the idea of repeated action to the verb, here translated by ‘often’. 

Osaman. The original text has asamai, which is an error. 
Osama’ isa spirit, asaman the spirit world. The spirits are often 
supposed to join the living (unseen) when the latter are cating. 
Cooked and hot food is supposed to get cold because of the ghostly 
fingers touching it. 


Osaman-pa hyira ne ba. (2759) 
A good spirit (ghost) looks after its child. 
Nsumampow mu soduru, wo nt wu a, wo abustia ast. (2760) 


Bent stick in the spirit grove, when your mother is dead that 
is the end of your family. 


Nsumampow. Deriy. samuz, a spirit, and epow, a thicket. 
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Soduru. A bent or hooked stick which is used for cultivating 
the soil. Deriv. aso, a hoe, and duru,=dua, stick or tree, shaped 


thus Ss 


Wo nt wu a, Lit. when your mother dies, in this ease when 
the parent tree, on which the hooked stick grows, is cut or falls 
down. 

The saying is allegorical and means that when a child loses its 
mother it has lost the head of itsfamily. Descent is traced through 
the mother, and stools, property, &c., pass, not to the son, but to 
brothers (see note on abusta below). 

Nv. Mother. The following are the names of various relations, 
in each ease all those persons to whom a particular name applies 


being also given, 


. Onua, 


. dgya ba (lit. 


. Kuna (ohwnie). 


CLASSIFICATORY SYSTEM AMONG THE ASHANTI 


Ashanti. English. 
End (plu. endnon), | Mother. 
Eni, eno, aud awo. 


Agya, or ose. Father. 


deiiv. onz?| Sister or 
wa, ont ba (lit.| Brother. 
mother’s child). 


Half-brother 


father’s child). or half-sister. 


Husband. 


Ali persons to whom the name 
may be applied. 


(1) Own mother. (2) Mother’s 


sister. (3) Own father’s various 
other wives. Also sometimes 
used as term of respect even 
when uo relationship exists. 
(See I.) 

(1) Own father. (2) Father’s 
brother. (3) Term of respect 
not necessarily implying rela- 


tionship. (See G.) 


(1) Own sister or brother (by 
same mother only). (2) Own 
mother’s sister’s child. (3) Any 
one of the same abustia family 
name as your own, see note 


below on abusta. (See I in 
table.) 


(1) The child of your own 
father by a mother not your 
own. (2) Father’s brother’s 


child. (See N in table.) 


(1) A woman's own husband. 
(2) Sister’s husband. (3) Hus- 


band’s brother. (4) Half-sister’s 
husband. (See U in table.) 
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CLASSIFICATORY SYSTEM AMONG THE ASHANTI (continued) 


]: 


G. Agya (lit. father). ‘Uncle (pa- 
| ternal). 
H. Wofa. Unele (ma- 
ternal). 
T, Lot. Aunt  (na- 
ternal). 
Osewa. “Aunt = (pa- 
ternal. 
J. Wofasewa. Niece. 
K. Wofase. Nephew. 
L. Oba (hit. child, son, Child. 
or daughter). | Deer. 
| Nephew. 
M. Onitia., Cousin, 
N. Agya ne nia ba, Cousin. 


R. Ase. Father-in- 
law, 

S. Osew. Mother-in- 
law. 

T. wf Aonta. | Brother-in- 
law. 

U. Okunw (lit. hus-! Brother-in- 

_ band). law. 

VY. Oyere (ntia) (lit. Sister-in-law. 

wife). 
W. Ahktimmd. 


~ Oba nana. 


. Nandinkanso 


Ashanti. English. 


", Oyere (plu. -nom).| Wife. 


ma, .Viind-ba). 
~Grandchild. 
(lit. Great-grand- 


‘Grandparent not: parent. 
touch (his) ear oy: 


Nand (Nani-bart- Grandparent. 


Sister-in-law. 


| All persons to whom the name 
may be applied. 


| (1) A man’s own wife or wives. 
(2) Brother’s wife. (3) Wife’s 
sister. (4) Half-brother’s wife. 
(See V in table.) 
| Father’s brother. (See B in 
table.) 

Mother’s brother, who may 
suceced to stool, property, &c. 
Own mother’s sister, (See A 
iand M.) 

lather’s sister. 


Sister’s child (daughter). Note 
hte feminine suffix ea. 
_ Sister’s child (son). 
| Own child, brother’s 
(daughter or son). 


child 


Mother’s (own) sister’s child. 
(See C and I.) 


Father’s brother’s child. (See 
D in table.) 


Maternal and paternal grand- 
parents. 


Children of son or daughter. 


Maternal and paternal great- 
eyandparents, 


(1) Wife’s father. (2) Hnus- 
band’s father. 

(1) Wife’s mother. (2) Hus- 
band’s mother. 
Wife’s brother. 

Uusband’s brother. (See E 
in table.) ' 

Wife’s sister. (See F.) 


Husband's sister. 
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Abustia. The following legend is common among the Ashantis 
to account for the derivation of this word. 

They derive it from Abw (a proper name), and sta, to imitate, 
the reason being given as follows. ‘There lived in former times a 
king of Adanse who had a “linguist” named Abu. This Abu 
incurred the king’s anger and was heavily fined. Now, at that 
time children used to inherit from their father. Abu asked his 
children to assist him to pay the fine imposed by the king, but 
they refused and all went off to their mother’s relatives. But Abw’s 
sister’s children rendered him assistance to pay off his debts, and 
Abu, therefore, when he died left all his belongings to them. Other 
people then copied him and willed their property to the sister's 
children (Abu-stia, lit. copying Abu)” (The above is a literal 
translation of the account given by a native.) 

This is an excellent example of an aetiological myth. The 
Ashantis, who now notice that other nations trace descent through 
the father, have invented this myth to explain the fact that with 
them descent is traced through the mother, which now strikes 
them as curious. 

It is amusing to notice that the inventor of this myth has not 
been able to entirely adapt his mental attitude even to the 
imaginary setting of his tale, for he quite naturally pictures the 
ehildren, under the supposed former futher right, running off to the 
mothers relatives, (As a matter of fact no case is known of a 
change from patrilineal to matrilineal descent.) 

The law of succession (to stools and property and clan name) 
among this people is as follows: 

The direct heir is (1) the eldest brother by the same motlier. 
(2) Failing such (and he may be passed over for various reasons— 
incompeteney, bodily blemish, &c.), the next in the direet line of 
suecession is the eldest son of the eldest sister, (3) the grandson 
through the female line, (4) another branch of the same family or 
clan (abusiic), (5) a slave. 

One commonly hears Europeans who have a smattering of native 
eustomary law lay it down as a hard and fast rule that the nephew, 
that 1s class (2) as above, always suceceds. 

This, however, is not the case. There is even a well-known 
proverb to that effect—NViwamma nsae a, wofase nni ade, ‘When 
(one’s) mother’s children are not finished, (one’s) nephew does not 
inherit.’ 
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Many of these proverbs illustrate in a remarkable manner the 
force and strength and unity of relationship on and through the 
female side, and the almost total disregard or recognition of any 
kinship tie on the father’s side. See proverbs Nos. 37, 483, 486, 
487, 488, 491, 492. 

Abustia means a family or clan name, it is always inherited 
through the mother. Each clan is exogamous. ‘The classificatory 
system here given, which is incomplete (the writer hopes to go fully 
into this subject in a future work), might seem to point to a past 
in which a group of brothers married a group of sisters. The 
most important of these clans or famtlies are as follows: 

Oyoko. 

Asona. 

Abrade. 

Agona. 

Biretuo. 

Asene. 

Asakyin fo. 

Some of these names are those of plants or animals. Qyoko 
would seem to mean red earth. Each and all may necessitate the 
observance of certain taboos (though perhaps another factor deter- 
mines this). An example of only one will be given here. A man 
of the Nyado ntor will not kill a leopard. Should he aceideutally 
trap and kill one it will be carried to his village, laid on a mat, 
bathed by the women folk smeared with white clay, in fact all the 
funeral rites usually observed on the death of a human being are 
held over it. They also beg its pardon. It is then carried in a 
hammock (apa) and buried. 

The python is sometimes treated in a similar way, as also the 
crocodile. Hyen when a man whose néov, say, does not prevent 
his killing a leopard, docs so, and another man whose nxtor makes 
the leopard sacred happens to be near, the latter person will beg 
permission to take away the body and treat it as deseribed. 

The word nétot has been mentioned, It does not seem that the 
animal specially regarded has strictly a connexion with a man’s 
abustia, i.e. the elan name he inherits from his mother, but that 
this special regard for an animal depends on a person’s nto’ which 
is also hereditary but traced through the male line, and is not 
exogamous, that is, two persons of the same tom may marry, always 
provided the abustia is not the same. The nfor rather than the 
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abustia seems to determine the taboo. Each ntov class hag its own 
special form of grecting (in answering a salutation). 

Each taboos certain things, each necessitates a certain day for 
‘soul washing’, and certain forms of sacrifice to accompany that 
ceremony. (The writer hopes to go into the whole question of 
totemism among these people in a future work.) 


Osamane ahoofitam ne nuniim. (2762) 
The smell of a ghost is the smell of the ‘ nwém’ shrub. 


Qsamane. As osaman (q.v. No. 35), but in Akyem dialect. 
Nunim. A shrub with aromatic scented leaves. 


Osaman tee ne nsa kyia wo a, wopono wo demu. (2763) 
When a ghost puts forth its hand to greet you, you draw your's back. 


Wopono. Pono, lit. to bend. Hand shaking as a salutation 
appears to have been a native custom before the advent of Euro- 
peans. When shaking hands with a number of assembled persons 
the person will always commence with the one standing on his 
right and pass on from right to left. 


Osaman ntiber teasefo ansi-na wadidi. (2764) 
A ghost does not wait for the living to begin to eat before it begins 
to partake. 


Teasefo. Sce note on No. 34. 


Asaman nni biribi a, ewo arhyehye-wo-dhy?. (2765) 
If the spirit world possesses nothing else, it has at least the power 
of its name. 


Asaman. The underworld of ghost people (sec note on osama, 
No. 35). 

Nhyehye-wo-dkyi, This saying is difficult to, render literally. 
ITyehye-wo-dkyi, boast of your back, i.e. of whom or what 1s behind 
you, as for instance where a man would claim to be the subject of 
some powerful chief to prevent a lesser chief, into whose hands he 
had fallen, from killing him. So here, where applied to the spirit 
world, about which people do not know much, but which is held 
in dread, as spirits can come and haunt living men and cause them 
sickness and even death. So this saying is quoted of a person who 
makes vague allusions as to what he will do and who will avenge 
him if he is interfered with. 
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Asaman, worko nsaii mma. (2767) 
The spirit world is not a place one can visit and return from again 
(as a living man). 
Worko, nsanx mma. For the negative see note on No. 33, mfa, 
nstsi. Amu, neg. of ba. : 


Asaman, wommdnd. (2768) 
Things cannot be sent to the spirit world (?). (Meaning obscure.) 


Asamantawa se enim pue a, ete se atawa pa. (2769) 

When the ‘spirit’ tawa tree declares it knows how to pop, at best 
it can hope to do so (only) hke the real tawa tree (if as well 
even as that). 


Asumantawa. The tawu, or ata, is a tree with large bean-like 
pods which when ripe burst with a bang. Three varieties are known 
as tawa-pa, the ‘real’ tawa, see note on No. 483, papapa tawa, 
an inferior kind, and samantawa, a species of the same tree 
inferior to that again, not fit for human consumption (the seeds of 
the ¢awa-pa are eaten), but the inferior species are good enough for 
the denizens of the spizit world. The same idea is seen in the word 
sumai-sika, spirit’s money, which is applied to metal filings (cf. 
Chinese imitation paper money). 


Onipa wu (wo) samampow ma a, womfd no mma ofie bio, (2416) 
When a man dies in the spirit grove (cemetery), he is not brought 
back to the home again. 


Vo. This verb often takes the place of the preposition ‘in’ or ‘at’ 
in English (cf. md, see note on No. 14). 

Womja, mma. Translate by the passive. For note on the 
negative see No. 33, mfa, nsis?. 


Weennt suman aduar a, womfa wo nsa nto mu. (914) 
If you ae not going to partake of the spirits’ food, do not put your 
hand in it. 


Saman aduart. Food set aside for the spirits. 


Waube wd suman asumammd u, ekita wo. (655) 
If you eall your amulet a trifling thing, it will seize hold of you 
(kill you). 
Sumdr. See note on No. 35, osaman. 
Asumammd. Diminutive of suman (sce No. 35, osamai). 


. 
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Opanyin ano se suman. (2610) 
The advice (lit. mouth) of a man of ripe experience is more potent 
than (your) little guardian deity. 


Opanyin. See note on panyin, No. 1. 


Suman kafirma nye biribi a, na eye amtude. (3114) 
If the little Aafirma charm is good for nothing else, it is at any 
rate an adornment. 


Amiade. Al%a, to dress, adorn, and ade, thing. 


Linnt babiara a wotra we yisa hinanm sumai so a, enye nnan. 
(2306) 

There 1s no special place where one should sit and chew guinea 
pepper and blow it out over one’s tutclary deity, to make 
it a sharp (clever) little amulet. 


Hinam. To blow out in aspray from the mouth, a common form 
of propitiation. (This is also done in the case of a ‘soul washing’; 
see No. 147.) 

The writer has noticed a similar custom among the Mananjas of 
Central Africa, who when propitiating the spirits of their dead also 
squirt water out of the mouth in this way. 

Yisa, nnam. An example of sympathetic magic—‘ like causes 
like’—the sharp biting pepper to cause the seaman to be sharp. 


Obi mfa nea wawu suman rka se,‘ Ma me rkwi né akwihosar’, 
(162) 

No one takes the amulet of one who has died (and whom thecrefore 
it has failed) and addresses it, saying, ‘Give me life and health ’. 


Wo kra nye a, na wunyt asafo nsan’ amanne. (1760) 
If your soul is not a lucky one, you fall into the hands of a 
‘company ’. 

Asafo. A union or company of men banded together under 
a Jeader, chosen from among their number by popular vote, to 
compel the recognition of a real or imaginary grievance or to 
further some plan, good or perhaps bad, upon which all are of one 
mind ; or perhaps again, merely for the purpose of joining together 
to work in turns for each other, say at cultivating or clearing 
a plantation. 

These companies or confederations adopt a leader, as already 
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stated, and assume an emblem or flag, and the confederation is 
given a name, generally one explaining the raison Wétre for the 
amalgamation. The following are a few examples of ‘company’ 
names. 

Kyiriamim, ‘ We hate greediness’. 

A pesemaka, ‘ We wish to present our grievance’. 

Apagya, ‘Strike a hght’ (with fiint and steel). 

Asufo, of course is also a war company (see No. 306, note on 
dom). 

The saying quoted above means, that with an individual, whom 
one may run foul of, one may have a chance, but when a whole 
community are against you and determined one and all on your 
destruction, there is httle chance for you. 

Kra. See note on No. 9, rkvabea. 

Amanne=Oman-ade. Oman, see note on No. 474. 


Nkrabea nhina nsé. (1762) 
All destinies are not alike. 
Nkrabea. See note on No. 9, rkraubea. 


Wode wo kra kaw, na woantua no a, ofa wo abufuw. (776) 
If you are in debt to your soul, and have not paid it, (your sonl) 
gets angry with you. 

Wode...kaw. Lit. owe a debt to, i.e. (in present context) 
fail to fulfil some vow yon have made, e.g. a promise to sacrifice 
a fowl. Aaw, (Ashanti, ka) deriv. perhaps a, to remain. Note 
the following, de haw, to hold or have a debt; dan kaw, to sue 
for recovery of a debt; tua haw, to pay a debt. 

Woantua. Perfect tense. 

Abufuw. Lit. swelling of the chest, ef. fon du, q.v. No. 34. 


Obi rhwati Tanno nko aka ase. (222) 
No one consults the lots without ea!ling on (his) fetish (it. Zanno). 
Tanno. Perhaps the most famous fetish in Ashanti and the 
Gold Coast. Cailed after the river Tanno in which it has its abode. 
The fetishes Tanne and Bea (also a river), are supposed by some 
of the natives to be the children of the Supreme Being Onyamé 
(q.v. No. 1), anno being the first inimportance. The following 
is a popular myth with regard to them. When the Supreme’ 
Being was premeditating as to where he should sect down the 
abodes of his children on earth, the goat heard of it and being 
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a great friend of Bea ran and told him that when his father sent 
for Tanno and him, he should rise up and go very quickly so that 
he should arrive there before his brother. So when the children 
were called before their father, Bea came first and his father, as 
a reward, set his abode down in the coolness and shade of the 
forest country, whereas Tanno was given a home in the more open 
grass lands. In consequence, to this day the followers of Tanno, 
‘turn their back on’, or ‘hate’, i.e. taboo the flesh of the goat. 

There are many minor fetishes all owing their power to Tanno 
whose name is added to their own, e. g. Zanno Yao, Tanno Akwas?, 
Tanno Konkroma. The water of the Tanno is brought from long 
distances to found a temple or shrine for the spirit in villages far 
from the river. The fish in the Tanno are never eaten, nor its 
water drunk, and the fish are fed on various ceremonial occasions. 

The Tanno fetish is so famous, that its name is sometimes used 
almost as a generic term for all fetishes, as in the saying here 
quoted. 

Nkwat?, nko. For note on the negative see No. 33, mfa, 
N8tst. 

Aka. Lots, of various kinds, strings with different articles 
attached to the ends, akamatwé.(see No. 412), and dice (see note 
on No. 25, sikyz), a pot of water with models of hoes, axes, and 
sometimes a stone celt, in it. These are fished out with a wooden 
spoon and the omens read from what turns up. This last is called 
nsuoya. ‘The consulting of lots is part of the duty of the fetish 
priest, okom/fo, (q. v. No. 22), but there is another class of medicine 
men, dunrsinfo, lit. ‘root folk’, 1.e. persons who dig for roots for 
medicines, who also combine with this occupation that of diviner or 
oracle man. 


Sasabonsim kd ayi a, osoe obayifo fi. (2782) 
When a sasabonsdm (devil) goes to attend a funeral, he lodges at 
a witch’s house. 


Sasabonsém. Deriv. bonsam, a devil, or evil spirit (2o¢ the 
disembodied soul of any paiticular person, just as the fetish is not 
a human spirit). 

Its poweris purely for evil and witchcraft. The obayifo is perhaps 
its servant, as the terms are sometimes synonymous. Sas or sésd 
is the word used for a person being possessed of a spirit or devil 
(oye no sisi). 
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The asasabonsam is a monster of human shape, living far in the 
depths of the forest, and only occasionally met by hunters. 

It sits on tree-tops and its legs dangle down to the ground and 
have hooks for feet which pick up any one who comes within reach. 
It has iron teeth. There are female, male, and little sasabonsam. 
A large fungus growth very like a big cabbage in appearance often 
found growing on trees is called sasabonsam kyew. i.e. devil’s 
hat. 

Ayi. PBurial, funeral. Deriv. yi, to take away, to remove. (For 
custom of burying slaves, wives, &c., with a dead master, see 
note on No. 467.) The grave is a deep trench from 6 to 8 feet 
deep in one side of which a cavity is again dng, forming as it were 
a room, with three walls. (Cf the Chinyanja mudzz, ‘ village’ or 
Jast home.) The body is placed in this case, which is then fenced 
or screened off. Chiefs and men of importance are buried in the 
house in which they die, which then becomes their tomb. 

Obaytfo. Deriv. bayi, sorcery (synonymous term ayer), a wizard, 
or more generally witch. A kind of human vampire whose chief 
delight is to suck the blood of children whereby the latter pine 
and die. 

Men and women possessed of this black magic are credited with 
volitant. powers, being able to quit their bodies and travel great 
distances in the night. Besides sucking the blood of victims, they 
are supposed to be able to extract the sap and juices of crops. (Cases 
of coco blight are ascribed to the work of the obayifo.) These 
witches are supposed to be very common and a man never knows 
but that his friend or even lus wife may be one. When prowling 
at night they are supposed to emit a phosphorescent light from the 
armpits and anus. An obayifo in everyday life is supposed to 
be known by having sharp shifty eyes, that are never at rest, also 
by showing an undue interest in food, and always talking about 
it, especially meat, and hanging about when cooking is going on, 
all of which habits are therefore purposely avoided. A man will 
seldom deny another, even a stranger, a morsel of what he may be 
eating, or a hunter a little bit of raw meat to any one asking it, 
hoping thereby to avoid the displeasure of one who, for all he can 
tell, is a witch or wizard. (Sec No. 76.) 

The obayifo can also enter into animals, &c., e.g. buffalo, elephant, 
snakes, and canse them to kill people. The obayfo is discovered 
by a proccss analogous to the ‘smelling out’ of witches among the 
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Zulu, i.e. the ‘ carrying of a corpse ’, see note on No. 77. Witches 
and wizards are guarded against by a swmaz (q.v. No. 17, obosont). 
and a little raw meat or other food is frequently placed at the 
entrance to a village for them to partake of. This offering also 
frequently takes the form of a bunch of palm nuts pinned down 
to the ground with a stick. 


Sasabonsdm té ase, wose oye obayifo, na menne se osi odum atifina 
odum nso sow mmoatia. (2783) 

When a sasabonsém devil is down on the ground he is ealled a 
wizard, how much more when he is perched on top of an odum 
tree, and the odum tree is also bearing a crop of tailless 
monkeys as its fruit. 


Menne. Lit. I do not mention; neg. of de. 

Odum. The odum tree (Chlorophora excelsa). 

The odwm tree is universally considered among the Ashantis as 
a potential abode of a fetish and one may constantly see offerings 
placed at their base. An obayifo, too, may alight on them, and 
also, as mentioned here, the sasabonsam. 

The tree, like all earthly abodes of spirits, is nothing in itself, 
but only by virtue of its being the body in which the fetish or 
spirit may dwell. An odum tree that may have been universally 
revered, on falling down, then becomes merely a tree, for the 
fetish which invested it with awe will have gone to seek a new 
abode. Odum trees are never cut down for firewood, nor used 
for making stools. 

Sawyers, who cut them down for Europeans, for timber, are 
supposed sooner or later to go mad or die. 

The following legend about the odum aud the supposed etymology 
of the word dunsin, a stump, is curious and interesting. (Cf. sup- 
posed origin of suffix fo, see No. 78, kontromf?). When all the 
trees were given names the odum tree asked all the others to add 
its name to theirs, but this they would not agree to. Later 
on, however, as the trees found themselves cut down for firewood, 
building, &c., &c., while the odwm still stood untouched and even 
reverenced, it seems that they, when too late, took its name, 1.e. 
dunsii = odum, the odum tree, and sz, a piece or fragment. 

It is interesting to note that rubber trees were for long 
recarded as the abode of little children fetishes because ‘they 
wept when cut’, 
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Big prices for rubber, however, soon caused this idea to be set 
aside, though the priests first tried to prevent tapping. 

Mmoatia. A half-mythical man monkey, supposed to be ex- 
ceeding swift and used by devils and wizards as messengers. 


Se odum ost ho a, ose oye Otanno, na obonsam abesi so... . | 
When an odwm tree stands there, it declares it is Tanno, but when 
a devil comes and perches on it....! 
Odum. See note above, No. 57. 
Otanno. See note on No. 55, Zanno. 
Obonsam. See note on No. 56, sasabonsdm. 


Owu a akun wo n&é né wo agya wo ho a, wunnye din se, ‘Aka me 
ukd’, (3477) 

When Death whieh has killed your mother and your father is there 
(with you again), you do not say to him, ‘I alone remain’. 


Owu. See note on No. 16, owuw. Death, personified, is blind 


"but can hear. When he hears ‘ you alone remain’, he will immedi- 
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ately want to complete his work of destruction. 
NG, agya. For Ashanti classificatory system, see note on 27, 
Nor 37. 


Wannye din. Wunnye, neg. of gye, lit. yon do not receive the 
MUMenOl.e. 


Owu bekum wo se né wo ni a, nsti se, ‘Me se ne me nt awu’, na sti 
se, ‘ Me né magya né me ni beko’. (3479) 

If Death has come and killed your father and your mother, do not 
weep, saying, ‘My father and my mother are dead’, but weep 
and say, ‘I and my father and my mother will go (with you)’. 


Owu bekun wo na wofre no ayya a, obekum wo, wofre no end a, 
obchum wo. (3480) 

Tf Death comes to kill you and you supplicate it, calling it ‘ Father’, 
it will kill you, and if you supplicate it, calling it ‘Mother’, it 
will kill you. 


Owu adare nnow fakd. (3481) 
Death's sickle does not reap one place alone. 


Ow rhing ye oww. (3483) 
All the different forms Death takes are just the one Death. 
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Owu ra wannyd babi aiko a, na vko astiman, (3484) 
When Death has no particular place to go to, then it goes off to 
the world of spirits. 


Asaman. ee note on No. 35, osaman. 


Owu né wo ase hye wo adituma-ye a, owu de na woko kan. (2485) 
If both your father-in-law and Death appoint a day for you to do 
some work, it 1s Death’s you will go about first. 


Oww to wo a, wunse no se, ‘ Five aberewa!’ (3486) 
When Death overtakes you, you do not say to it, ‘ Look, there is an 
5 2 5 y 3 ? 
old woman (take her)!’ 


Se. This word has lost its association with its original root se, to 
say, and become exactly the equivalent of the English ‘that’. Were 
it treated as a verb it would have to be negative, see note on 
No. 33, mfa, nsist. 

Aberewa. An old woman, not a disrespectful term, sometimes 
used for mother. 


Ow wo okyékyéfo adaka ano safé. (3487) 
Death has the key to open the miser’s chest. 


Ouww nye pia na woadi mu ahyemfirt. (3493) 
Death is not a sleeping-room that can be entered and come out of 
acai. 


Ahyemfirt. Deriv. hyen, to enter, and fir, to come out. 


‘Mirewu kyéna, mirewu ne’, na yede ye ayie? (3494) 
‘T am going to die to-morrow, I am going to die to-day,’ do they 
begin the funeral custom (because of such words) ? 


Wurewu a, wunse se,‘ Mirewud! mirewu do!’ (3495) 
When you are (really) dying, you do not say, ‘Oh, Iam dying! Oh, I 
am dying’! 


Obi nim nea own wo a, anrkd onst ho ara da. (263) 
If one could know where Death resided, one would never stop 
there. 


Nea wahintiw awu no, wontutu ’mirika ko wayt ase. (2170) 
When a man has met his death through having stumbled (fallen), 
one does not run to attend the funeral of such an one. 


Awu. Subjunctive mood. 
D2 
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Wontutu, nko. For negative, see note on No. 33, mefa, nsise. 
Ayi. See note on No. 56, ay?. 


Okom nye Krakye Dente nye. 
Hunger is not good (good, iu sense of, ‘to be lightly thought of’), 
neither is Arakye Dente. 

Arakye Dente. Probably after Tanno (see No. 55, Tanno), 
the most famous fetish on the Gold Coast. The preseut abode of 
its chief fetish priest is a cave, situated about thirty fect high on 
a rocky hill-side at Kete Krakye on the Volta river, in what was 
once German Togoland. 

The spot, which the writer once visited, is situated in a grove 
with a broad path leading to it. At the entrance to the grove 
stands the symbol of this fetish, a tall, conical mound about seven 
feet high with the apex hollowed in the form of a bow] to receive 
the sacrifices made to it. The path and open space at the foot of 
the face of the cliff, where the cave is situated, are kept clean 
and swept; the grove itself contains a large circular clearing. 
Climbing up the face of the cliff, one comes to the mouth of the 
cave, Which has been roughly built up, rags hang in front of this 
opening. The entrance is higher up through a narrow passage 
which leads into the cave, which again by another passage leads 
into a second chamber which opens on to the grove by the walled 
up front mentioned. One has to wait quite a considerable time 
before entering the inner cave to allow thousands of bats to fly out. 
The floor of the cave where one enters is ankle deep in a fine powder 
caused by their droppings. Piled high agaist one side of the cave . 
are hundreds of gin bottles, offerings to the okemfo, who sits in 
the cave and gives utterance to those who come to consult the fetish, 
addressing them in the grove below, from behind the partially 
built up faee of the rock. The symbol of Dente, the conical 
mound, may be seen in almost every village in Ashanti, and there 
would seem some uniformity im this particular design, even among 
other fetishes having no connexion with Dente, for their abode is 
often a piled up mass of clay, feathers, blood, somewhat im the form 
of a cone. (Cf. the Delphic oracle.) The following is -a tradition 
of the supposed origin of the name Dente. The original name of 
this fetish was Konkom, and its chief priest resided some hundr — 
of years ago at Date (in Akuapem). 

The fetish priest lived in a cave there. His sanctuary was 
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violated by a man, who, when the priest was stretching forth 
a hand to receive an offering, dragged him out, disclosing a man 
covered with sores. After this the priest left Date and went, first 
to Agogo, and thence to Kratchi (Krakye), and there took up his 
abode in the cave described. Not knowing the Krakye language, 
he could not make himself understood, and to inquiries as to his 
name, &c., could only reply he came from ‘ Date’, which in the 
local language is Dente. For fuller account of ‘fetish’ worship, 
see note on No. 17, obosom. 


Obayifo ba wu a, eye no yaw. (59) 
When a witch’s child dies, it makes her sad. 


Obayifo. See note on No. 56, obayifo. 


Obaytfo oreko é! obayifo orcko é! na wonye obayifo a, wuntiba wo 
ant. (60) 

A witch is passing! a witch is passing! (some one cries), but if you 
are not a witch you do not turn your eyes to look. 


Obayifo kum wddi-wammi-mé, na orkiim waméa-me-na-esiia. (61) 

The sorcerer kills (by magic) the one who eats and gives him 
nothing, but he does not kill him who eats and gives him 
(even) a little piece. 


See note on obayifo, No. 56. 


Efunu a ebesi nnim sider. (1163) 
The corpse which is coming to knock against (some one) cares 
nothing for cries of sorrow. 

The custom of ‘ carrying the corpse’ (afinsoa) when the cause 
of death is supposed to be witchcraft is briefly as follows. An 
open stretcher is made of palm branches, and on this the corpse is 
laid, being surrounded by damdram leaves (the vivid crimson leaf 
one sees so frequently in Ashanti and along the line from Seecondee 
to Coomassie) and emé (mint?) and onznum leaves (q.v. No. 38). 
Thestretcher is then placed on the heads of two men, who carry it out 
into the street. The whole people assemble. The chief, or head 
man of the village, advances cutlass in hand, and addresses the 
corpse, saying, ‘If I were the one who killed you by magic, advance 
on me and knock (sz) me’. And so on each in turn comes up till 
the guilty one’s turn comes, when the corpse will urge the carriers 
forward to butt against him with the litter. A person so accused 
can appeal for a change of carriers. 
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CHAPTER IT 


Winp Ayximsns, &c.: Tur Monkey, Exeruant, Lion, Leoparp, 
ANTELOPE, CRocopILF, Crap, Orrer, Porcupine, Torroisr, 
LIZARD, SNAIL, SNAKE. 


Kontromf? se, ‘ Oberan wa né kiko’, (1717) 
The monkey says, ‘The brave man dies because of his brave heart’. 

Nontromf?. Other names for various species of monkeys are 
oduahyen (‘the white tail’), adu, (the dog-faced baboon), efo, 
(Ashanti, efoo, the black colobus monkey). 

There are many myths and stories about monkeys, and one at 
least. is worthy of notice, proving as it does that the savages possess 
even their rude philologists, and showing that they have that innate 
curiosity whieh compels them to ask and find a reason for many 
things (which inquiring state of mind some would deny to them 
altogether), however childish and unsatisfying to our minds the 
answers they are contented to aceept may be. They say that when 
Onyankopon ereated and named all things, He went about accom- 
panied by the efo (colobus monkey), and when he had done this 
work, the efo requested that his serviecs and assistance might be 
rewarded in some suitable manner, and suggested having his name 
perpetuated for all time by having it snffixed to the names of all 
peoples, nations, and oeeupations. To this the Creator agreed. 
Henee we have the suffix fo=efo in all sueh words, e.g. Asantefo ; 
Mampon-fo; adtbuma-fo, &c., &c.! The singular suffix, corres- 
ponding to fo (which is plural) is 27, and this is, the natives state 
(correctly no doubt), derived from ontpa, a man. 

Monkeys are supposed to have got their tails in the following 
way : 

The Creator (Odomankoma, see No. 1) made men, monkeys, 
and tails, &e., &c. (the tails apart from monkeys). The monkeys, 
after the habit of their kind, would piek up the various things lying 
about that Odomanrkoma had made, among other things they kept 
playing with were the tails. One monkey, picking one up, stuck 
it on behind him, when all the rest eopied him. When they tried 
to take them off again, they found they had grown on, and they 
were compelled to wear them for ever after. 
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Kontromf? se, ‘ Afet ne ampa’. (1718) 
The monkey says, ‘ Well now I shall really speak the truth’. 


Kontromf? se, ‘ Me suman nem aniwa’. (1721) 
The monkey says, ‘ My talisman (against surprise and enemies) is 
my little eyes’. 

Suman. See note on No. 17, obosone. 

Ne. See note on No. 1, xe. 

Aniwa. Wa is the diminutive suffix (sometimes also feminine), 
and as ani is sometimes used for eyes, ean be here translated by 
‘little eyes’. Anz perhaps, however, more literally means face, 
front, or surface of a thing. Anim, lit. in the front, is the word 
used for face. Vsu ani, tle face, or surface of the water. 


Kontromf? se, ohtu ayi akyéafo adi. (1719) 
The monkey says that there is nothing like poverty for taking the 
conceit out of a man. 


Ayi...adi. Adi=adiwo, an open space. 
Akyéafo. For suffix fo, see note on No. 78. 


Kontromf? se, ‘Wohye m'afonom’ a, na meyt asempa maka makyere 
wo’. (1720) 

The monkey says, ‘If you fill up my cheeks (with food), then I shall 
reveal the truth and tell you’. 


Maka, makyere. Subjunetive mood. 


Yenim se kontromfi kon wo ho, na yede himé to n'asenmu. (2343) 
We know the monkey has a neck, but we nevertheless take a string 
and attaeh it to its waist. 


Hlima. it. a creeper, hence used for rope or string. 

N’asermu. <Asen, the waist. Note the following words, all 
spelt. alike (save for the prefix vowel whieh is generally omitted) 
aud distinguished from cach other only by accent or change 1 
vowel sound : 

1. (Z)sev, a court herald (¢ as in fed). 

2. (O)sén, a pot (¢ broad). 

3. (O)séir, from sé, to surpass (2 nasal). 

4, (A)seii, the waist (¢ between ¢ and e). 
It is this variety of vowel sounds which (in words otherwise spelt 
the same) alters the entire meaning, that makes the Twi language 
one of exceptional difficulty for the European to master, 
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Obi iihye kontromfit mma onnit sor. (195) 
No one compels a monkey to eat the tamarind (?) fruit. (The oson, 
tamarind (?), is the favourite food of monkeys). 


Nhye.. .mmda, onni. Note the negatives rnuning throughout ; 
see note on No. 33, mfa, nsisi. 


Oduahyen se, ‘ Nea ewo m'afonon’ nye me dea, nea ako me yam’ na 
eye me dea’. (1026) 

The white-tailed one (the black colobus monkey) says, ‘ What is in 
my cheek is not mine, but what has gone into my belly that 
is my very own’. 

Oduahyen. Dua, a tail (hit. stick), and hyer, bright or white. 

Me dea. Dea, as, me de. This suffix de is used to form the 

possessive pronouns. This de is probably the word ade, a thing, 
and the construction is really the possessive adjective qualifying 
the noun ade; me de, mine (lit. my thing). dde, thing, is again 
a noun formed from the root de, to hold, to possess; ade, something 
held, a possession, a thing. The writer knows no language in 
which it is possible to get down to roots and root meanings in 
words more often than in Ashanti or Twi. There are few words 
of more than two syllables which cannot be broken up into their 
component parts, and the student of the language who will devote 
attention to the mastery of roots and basic stems will find his 
future studies much simplified, and render the acquisition of a voca- 
bulary a much more pleasant task than had he merely endeavoured 
to learn dissyllabie and polysyllabic words without knowing the 
roots from which they are built up. 


Nontromf?t akwakora na oware kontromfit aberewa. (1715) 
It is Mr. Old-man-monkey who marries Mis. Old-woman-monkey. 


Kontromf? hyéa senea akyéafo kyéu, nso ne to kd. (1716) 
The monkey struts about just as a conceited person does, but its 
bottom is red nevertheless, 


Neto ko. There is a kind of monkey which the natives deelare 
speaks-these words, ‘ Wo to kd, wo to ko’ (it. You red bottom, you 
red bottom ’), and certainly the sound this monkey makes seems, once 
one has heard the interpretation given, to be exactly these words. 
The black colobus monkey with the white tail ‘says’, ‘ Wahw, 
wahu ?’” (llave you seen, have you seen ?). The sounds made by 
many birds and annnals are put in words by the natives, and once one 
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has heard these sounds interpreted into words, it is easy to imagine 
that the sound produced represents the exact words ascribed. 
The native does not think it so very extraordinary, and is quite 
ready to ascribe a limited knowledge of his language to birds and 
beasts while recognizing that he eannot of course always understand 
what they say. 


Maht kontromf? a ne yeré awn na wasiw atimum, na wo wansan de, 
efa wo hd der? (1445) 

I have seen a monkey whose wife has died and he has let his hair 
grow long in consequence, but as far as you are concerned, 
Bush-buck, how does it concern you ? 


It is the bush-buck (male), with its long horns like plaited hair, 
to which the allusion is made. The saying is quoted in the sense 
that one man’s troubles are no concern of any but his own family. 

Yeré. Wife (see also note on ni, No. 37, table of terms of 
relationship or classificatory system F'). The derivation 1s possibly 
from the same root that is seen in yére, to be stretched out on, 
spread ont, strained upon, 


Esono akyt nni aboa. (3029) Cf. No. 90, following, 
After the elephant there is no other animal (to compare with it in 
size and strength). 


Esono. Lit. ‘the big one’, deriv. so, big, and no, the pronoun, 
he; ¢ the noun prefix. Cf. swsono, the hippo, lit. ‘the big one of 
the water ’. 

Akyi. The back of anything, hence behind, used of place and of 
time. The same root is probably found in ‘yi, to dislike, hate, of 
a person or thing. In the latter sense it is the word used for taboo, 
the idea in both these words probably being, to turn the back on. 
(See also note on No. 132, wokyi.) 

Nni. Neg. of wo, to be. 

Aboa. An animal, anything having hfe, a creature; used of and 
applied to animals, birds, fishes, insects, reptiles, and even man, 
but in this last case generally, though not always, in an abusive 
sense, ‘ You beast’. 

The word is often used in apposition with the name of the animal, 
insect, &c., specified, e.g. see Proverbs Nos. 172, 175. If you 
want to insult a man very much, you call him, ‘ onzpa aboa’, ‘a man 
beast’. 
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Eséno aky?t aboa ne bommoféi! (3028) 
After the elephant is a (still greater) animal, the hunter ! 


Bommofo. See note on bommofo, No. 131. 


Esino kuntan na adowa di panyth. 
The elephant is big and bulky but the (little) duyker has most ox- 
perience and sense. 
Kuntan. Better perhaps hunt@ini, anything huge, ponderous, 
heavy. 


Adowa. A species of duyker, in Ashanti stories has a character 
for pertness and cleverness. 


Esono nwt wuran’ «a, anké eki ye obopon bi. (3023) 
If the elephant were not in the jungle (‘bush’), then the buffalo 
would be one of the greatest of the beasts. 

Nant. Neg. of wo. 

Waram’. Wura mu, hit. in the grass (bush). The word is used 
in the sense of ‘the bush’, i.e. jungle, forest, as a whole, whereas 
without the preposition m2, the meaning is restricted to some grass 
or bush in particular. The plural meaus weeds, i.e. grass or bush 
growing where it is not wanted. Hhwa2, hwaem’ is particularly 
thick bush or dense forest. 

Anka. See note on No. 733, ankand. 

Ye. See note on No. 1, ze. 

Olopon. Aboa poh, pon a suffix meaning great, large. 


Esono tia afirt so a, erhtian. (3031) 
When the elephant treads on a trap, it does not spring (on it). 
Afirt. Many of the traps in use are extremely ingenious. Sam 
afirt is, to sect a trap. 
Okdka bu sono sé. (1515) 
Toothache breaks the elephant’s tusk. 
Okdka. Okekaw, the many one-tusker clephants are supposed by 
the natives to have lost the second tusk owing to toothache. 
Sé. Also aben, esiro-ber (=asommen). 


Nea esbno wui wWafikytri no, cho ahaban nhina sae. (2244) 
Where an elephant died, all the leaves in his backyard were spoiled. 
(Trampled down by people coming to cut up the meat.) 
Wai. Perfect tense. 
Nafikyiri. Lit. back of house. 
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Osekan-tid biako wtwwd esino, rnua ko, vuiua odenkyem-mirempon, 
na wasak agua onankd, na wasar atta wo wura nsa, na 
worhon wo nto ade mwuana? (2850) 

One little knife which cannot flay an elephant, which cannot flay 
a buffalo, which cannot flay a big-throated crocodile, and yet 
you have gone out of your way (lit. turned back) to flay 
a python, and gone out of your way to cut your master’s hand, 
will you not be plucked from your handle and cast into some 
place (out of the way)? 

Mia. Neg. of gua. 
Agua. Subjunctive mood. 
Wonrhonr ... nto. For note on the negatives see No. 33, uefa, 

NSS2. 

Eséno di astiwa, (3022) 

An clephant eats the (little) astwa berries. 


Asdwa. Not asawa, the cotton plant, but a shrub with small 
bernes, distinguished from the former word by the nasal 4. 


Esino afoh a, wonné mpakam-mt oha. (3024) 
When an elephant is thin, that is not to say its meat will not fill 
a hundred baskets. 


Wonné. Neg. of de. 


Eséno afon a, wornua no berew so. (3025) 

(Even) when an elephant is thin, it is not skinned on a palm leaf. 
Wonrwa. Neg. of gua. 
Berew, The oil-palm leaf. 


Eséno hd na wobo apuruwd. (3026) 
It is from the elephant that big lamps of meat are cut. 


Apuruwé. Deriv. perhaps puruw, round. 


Esino kakra, na adowa na ode neha. (3027) 
The elephant is a huge beast, but it is the duyker that is the (real) 
king of ‘the bush’ (jungle). 

Kakra. With the tone rising on the second syllable, and a long 
final @ Aakra, with an even intonation, has exactly the opposite 
meaning, ‘little, small’. 

Ha. Eha, the jungle, or ‘bush’, as it is called in West Africa. 
By metonymy the word is used for hunting, ye ha, ahayo, (the last 
a verbal noun). 
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Esbno nyt wo a, adowa bo wo mé. (3030) 
When the elephant has got you in his clutches, the (little) duyker 
(comes up) and slaps you. 


Obit nnyae sino akyi di ikodi aseredoa akyt. (300) 
No one gives up following an elephant to go and follow the little 
aseredoa bird, 


Another version often heard is, obt . . . “%kobo aseredoa bo. No 
one... to throw a stone at the aseredoa bird. 
Nnyae ... nkodi. See note on No. 33, mfa, nsist. 


Obi nni séno akyi mmoro hittisi. (256) 
No one (who) is following an elephant has to knock the dew off the 
grass. 


ant... mmoro. Neg. of di, and boro. 
Hiidsu. Deriv. hid, to brush against, and nsw, water. 


Wadi sino akyi a, wontda. (893) 
When you follow an elephant you do not get entangled (with 
ereepers). Cf. No. 104, above. 


Obiakofo na okum sono, na amansan nhina di. (455) 
It is one man who kills an elephant, but many people who eat its 


flesh. 


Amansan. Deriv. oman, people, nation, and sé, to draw a line. 
(Cf. santenr), a long line of people. 


Lbia wobedi sino na biribt nhia wo, na wudi apata a, na dompe 
alia wo. (444) 

Perhaps you will eat a whole elephant and nothing will stick in 
your throat, and then you eat a (little) fish and lo! a bone 
has stuck in your throat. 


Ebia. Perhaps the word is really a sentence—e lz a, ‘there is 
something that...” 

Niia. Ha, to stick in the throat; perhaps the same word as hia, 
to be in trouble, distress, which is generally used impersonally, 


ehia me. 


Wode kokiiroké na edi amim a, anrka esino beba ofie. (758) 
If mere bulk and size could be used to further greed and violenee, - 
then the elephant would have come to the haunts of men (to 


seize what he wanted). 
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Wode sino nhdma bu kotoku, na wode den ahyem? (768) 
You may make a bag out of an elephant’s hide, but what are you 
going to find to put in it? 


Bu. ‘The idea is of bending or folding up the skin to forma bag. 


Obi nnim nea esono di yee kese. (278) 
No one knows what the elephant ate to make it big. 


Obi nsusu sino yam’? mmu ahaban. (346) 
No one breaks off a leaf in order to measure the size of an elephant’s 
belly with it. 
Mmu. Neg, of bu. For idiomatic use of the negative see note 
on No, 33, mfa, nsést. 
Ahaban. Deriv. ha (q.v. No. 101) and ban (2), to lie or be 
arranged in a row (1). 
Enye aduan na esono nyt di kyei adowa nti na oye hese set no. 
(3597) 
It is not the greater amount of food that the elephant eats than the 
duyker that makes it greater in size than he. 


Womfa akdra ntow séno. (1084) 
A wax (bullet) is not used to shoot an elephant. 

Ntow. T'ow, lit. to throw or cast, as a stone or a spear, hence, 
when guns were introduced, of firing; lit. ‘throwing’ a bullet. 


Gyata dés6 rwiran’ a, anké nnipa nnyd babi ntra. (1260) 
Tf lions were very numerous in ‘the bush’, then man would have no 
place to stay. 
Gyatw. Often called simply, ‘the great beast’ (aboa hese). 


Woboro gyata a, wo tiri pa wo. (611) 
If you strike a lion, your own head will pain you (you will not do 
the lion any harm). 


Gyahene ho nye den a, onné kankan. (1257) 

Even when a lion is not a strong lion, it is not called a civet cat. 
Onné. Neg. of de. 
Kaikan. Civet cat. Deriv. perhaps, sarkan, stinking. 

Ade hia osebo a, ote wura. (800) 

When a leopard is hard pressed for food, it chews grass. 


Wura. See note on No. 92, wuram. 
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K tirottiamansi nennan sisia ase mia osisia wosow biribiri. (1852) 
The leopard that prowls about under the thicket causes the thicket 
to shake greatly. 
Nennan. NReduplication of nam. 


Kiirotwéiamanst fa awuru a, odannan no hunu., (1851) 

When a leopard catches a tortoise it turns it over and over in yain, 
Awuru. As akyekyere. 
Odannan. Reduplication of dan. 


Kirottiamansad se, onam ha mu kwa, akyekyere na ode ne ha. 
(1853) 

The leopard declares he prowls the bush to no purpose, and that the 
tortoise really owns his jungle kingdom. 


The following is the story on which the saying is based. A leo- 
pard was prowling about the bush in search of prey, and suddenly 
seeing a tortoise, sprang on it, exclaiming, ‘J/anyd wo’, ‘ve got you’. 
The tortoise, however, replied, ‘As for me, I have been watching 
you long before you ever saw me’. The saying is quoted in the 
seuse that, a king may think he knows all about the affairs of his 
subjects, whereas in reality they probably know a great deal more 
about his. 


Aboa kirottiamansa hint ato nist, ankrina aboa bi nni wiram’. 
ele, 

If the leopard could spring upon its prey to the right hand, then 
no animal would be left alive in the bush. 


Lions, leopards, and other animals of the cat tmbe are all sup- 
posed, as it were, to be left-handed, that is to say, they spring to the 
left on seizing their prey. A hunter will try to get a left shoulder 
shot in preference to another. Native hunters say they know these 
animals are left-handed by observing that animals found killed by 
leopards, &c., are always, so they say, clawed on the right side, and 
by observing spoor which, when turning, goes off to the left. 

Nifé. Possible derivation, ent fa; eni, honour, (di no ent) and 
fa, place. There is a scrupulous distinction in many ways between 
the left and the right hand. (See note on No. 725.) 

Ankrina. Ankit, arkina, see note on No. 733. 

Wauram’. See note on No. 92. 


Aboa a osebo antumi anni no, agyinamoa mfa no afd. (497) 
The animal which the leopard has been unable to kill and eat, the 
cat is not going to eat its carcass. 
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Antumt annt. Annt, neg. of dz. For note on the negative see 
No. 33, atfa, vszst. 

Agyinamoa. Deriv. gymna, to stand, and eméa, ditch, hollow, 
hole. There is a phrase, oko gyina emda, he has gone to hide him- 
self (lit. gone to stand in a hole), hence of the cat crouching to spring. 
Another common name for the cat is ohra (lit. soul), and an Ashautii 
literally often calls his cat, ‘me okra’, my soul. When one of the 
household is ill and the family cat disappears, hope of recovery is 
given up. The Ashantis do not eat cats, but the Fantces do. 
Though not held in any particular veneration they are considered 
as uncanny and never ruthlessly interfered with. 


Obi nkyere osebo ba atow. (233) 
No one teaches a leopard’s cub how to spring. 


An almost similar saying is common in Malaya, where, as 
Sir Hugh Clifford told the writer, they say, ‘No one teaches the 
tiger’s cub how to kill’,—the interpretation im both countries, 
Malay and Ashanti, being the same, i.e. ‘The king’s sons do not 
need to be taught violence ’. 


Wode sebo nhima sita adiinnt a, na wode aie. (765) 

When you use a leopard’s skin for practising leather work on, it 
shows you have mastered your trade. (Cf. No. 373) 

Adwiinnt, Aditini, a skilled trade, such as goldsmith, lcather- 

worker, &c.; adibinni (double 1) = adiini di, to practise a trade. 

Leopard-skins, used for omanhene’s drums, litters, &c., are much 

rarer than sheep- or goat- skins, and hence would not be used for 

experimental work unless a man was thoroughly sure of his skill. 

Osu five sebo a, ne hd na efow, na ne nwdran-nwaran de, empopa. 
(3054) 

When rain beats on a leopard it wets him, but it does not wash out 
his spots. 


Osu. Rain, see note on No. 26, nsve. 


Eko kum Kranni a, menko no ayi, na Okranni kum ’ko a, minne 
nenaim. (1598) 
When a buffalo kills an Accra man, I do not go to his funeral, and 
when an Accra man kills a buffalo, I do not eat its flesh. 
Eko. The West African buffalo or ‘bush-cow’, probably, after 


the elephant (some might place it first), the most dangerous of all 
animals when wounded and followed up. 
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Ay? See note on No. 56. 

Okrainni. Sufix nt for ontpa, an Accra man. 

Nkran is the Accra of the European. 

The saying above quoted is meant to express deep and undying 
hatred, or two persons or conditions that could never have anything 
in common or become reconciled to each other. 


Otte dua ye tid a, nea ode pra nehé ara nen. (3412) 
The duyker’s tail may be short, but it brushes its body with it not- 
withstanding. 


Nen. Nenrn = ne no. 


Ontée hima stiane nea eye hare. (3413) 
The duyker’s skin (hide) splits where it is thinnest. 


Hare. Light, quick, nimble; here thin, fragile. 


Ontvé anko gua, ne hima ko. (3414) 
The duyker does not go to market, but its skin does. 


Antelope hides are used for covering loads to keep the rain off. 
Anko. Lit. has not gone. 


Onbe né ote kd na woht gyahene a, na woko afi na woguan. 
(3415) 

When two duykers are quarrelling, and they see a lion (coming), 
off they run together (forgetting their quarrel). 


Onbe ani ansenr a, na eft bommofo. (3416) 
When the antelope is unhappy, it is the hunter who is the cause. 

Bommofo. Also spelled obomofo, and obofo; deriv. be to strike, 
to hit. Hunters among this people, with a few exceptions, are not 
as skilful trackers or as close observers of the habits of game as 
their brothers in East and Central Africa. 

They have one accomplishment, however, which, as far as the 
present writer knows or has seen, is not known to the Anyanja, 
Angoni, or Chipeta shikari. They can call up the smaller game, 
bush-buck, duyker, &c., by imitation of the bleat of the doe or kid. 
(Cf. the calling of moose.) 

Hunting among the Ashantis is a recognized profession. It is 
not every native who would care to take the risks involved, for not 
by any means the greatest of these risks is the actual danger run 
by hunting bush-cow or elephant. The Ashanti shikari rans other 
risks. ‘A mad hunter’ (obefo damfo) is a common expression, 
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a sort of equivalent of our ‘as mad asa hatter’. If the luuter does 
not take great care to propitiate the spirits (sdsd) of the larger 
species of game he may kill by ceremonial danees (abo fost), he is 
supposed in time to become mad. The otromo (bongo), is an 
especially dangerous animal in this respect. In a hunter’s dance 
the man goes all over again in realistic mimicry the killing of the 
animal whose sés@é he wishes to avoid entering his body. 


Butchers also are thought to go mad sooner or later for a 
similar reason, 


Onte nyt nantu a, wokyi. (3417) 
When (you see) a duyker which has a (thick) leg, that is something 
you avoid (make a taboo). 


Nya nantu. Lit. got a calf (on its leg). 

Woky?. The verb kyz is used in two senses, to hate, to dislike, 
of a person or object, and to hate in the sense of refuse to eat an 
animal or thing owing to some religious (totemic) observance, that 
is, 1t is exactly rendered by the word taboo. 

The native literally says, ‘I hate fish’, ‘I hate goats’ flesh’, 
‘T hate eggs’, or whatever may be his particular taboo. The deriva- 
tion is possibly the root Ay, back, to turn one’s back on, see note 
on No. 89, aky?. 


Onbe m’porow adu kitrom’ ! (3418) 
Let the antelope rot in the hollow of the tree! (A congener of our 
‘dog in the manger ’.) 


The following is the story on which the above is fonnded, 
A certain man had a hunter whom he used to send to kill game 
but he never allowed him the smallest portion of any animal he 
brought in. One day the hunter, having killed an antelope 
(a duyker), hid it in a tree and went and asked his master saying, 
‘Tf J should happen to kill anything to-day, will you give me a 
piece?’ ‘The master said ‘No’, The hunter then went off mutter- 
ing as above, ‘ Let the antelope. . .’ 

Adu. For dua. 


Odenkyem da nsu mu, nso onom mframa. (859) 
The crocodile lies in the water, but it also drinks (breathes) the air. 


Nsu. See note on No. 26. 
Onom. Lit, drinks. Cf. Hausa sha zska, to drink the air. 
1698 E 
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Odenkyem weree sene toere-pd de. (860) 
A crocodile’s skin is sweeter than any other skin. 

The skins of many animals are used to boil down and make soup 
of. Some, sheep’s, goat’s, &c., only in times of want, others, again, 
as the hippo’s and elephant’s, are considered a delicacy. 

The word were, skin, 1s found in many idiomatic expressions, 
which curiously remind one of English slang, e.g. to jump out of 
one’s skin; by the skin of one’s teeth, save your skin, &c. E.g. ne 
were bo, the price of his skin, the value of a slave; ne were nso mma 
no, lit. his skin is not big enough for him; that is, of a person 
jumping about, fidgety; me were fi, lit. my skin has come out, 
I have forgotten ; me were kyekye, my skin has become tight, I am 
happy, &e. 

Were-pd. See note on No. 483. 


Funtumfraju derkyem frafu, wowo yafunu koro nanso wonyt bribe 
a, wofom, nanrso won nhinara wo yafunu koro, nanso wodi no 
amenemutwitwt. 

The ‘'Two-headed crocodiles’ have but one belly for both, yet when 
either, of them get anything they fight among themselves for 
it, for though they both have only one belly for each of their 
separate heads, each wants the food to pass down its own 


throat. (This proverb is not among those in the ‘Tshi 
Proverb’ book.) 


Funtumfrafu denkyem frafu. There is a mythical crocodile sup- 
posed to have two heads and two necks which merge into a common 
belly, which again merges into two tails, This emblem is one of 
the many “Ashanti weights ’, most of which are probably symholical ; 
see note on No, 591. 

This clever metaphor clearly states the ideas of a communistic 
people. 

Funtumfrafu. Funtum, to collect together, fra, to mix, and 


fu=afunu, belly; funtum-frafu deikyem frafu, therefore means 


literally, ‘ Bellies mixed up, crocodiles mixed up’. 
Won nhinara. Lit. they all; nhinara=nhina ara. 
Amenemutwitwi. Deriv. amene, throat; mu, in; twrtw?, to rub, 
i.e. of the food rubbing (in its passage down the gullet) the throat. 


Watita asu wie a, na wuse odenkyem ano pow. (3405) 
When you have quite crossed the river, you say that the crocodile 
has a lump on its snout. 
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Watroa... wie. Translate, ‘When you have finished crossing ’, 
‘or quite crossed’, ‘The English idiom ‘to finish doing anything’, 
which is expressed by a finite verb and a participle, is in Ashanti, 
and all other native languages known to the writer, expressed by 
two finite verbs. E.g. ‘he has finished doing’ is translated by two 
finite verbs in two principal clauses, he has done, he has finished. 
Wa is understood before we. 


Ok6t6 a oda siké hd po tibére abé. (1739) 
Even the crab, that lives where the gold dust is, eats palm nuts, 
(Palm nuts are supposed to be the food of poor people.) 


Okét6. Either the land or sca crab. Crab elaws are tied on 
the hair of a child whose brothers and sisters have all died (such 
a child is called begytnaba, lit. ‘it will stand (remain) child’). See 
also note on No. 486, kobwobi, for prefix "ho added to names of 
such children by way of cheating Death into supposing the child 
is really a slave, and also No. 574 note. 

Ho. Here a locative complement of the verb da. 

T&ére. To skin with the teeth. 


Okbtd nwo andma. (1740) 
A crab does not give birth to a bird. 


Ok6té bene asuo ’ti na onim asuo kasd. (1741) 
Because the crab lives near the river he knows the language or the 
river. 
Bene. Perhaps past tense. 
"Ti, For niz. 
Kasa&. Speech, language ; deriv. A&@ asem (?). 
Okbté bo pemmo a, osat wakyt. (1742) 


When a crab falls down plump on its bottom, it turns back. (To 
fall so is considered a bad omen.) 


Okt foford aperew mu ani nim, (1743) 
A young crab has no meat in its claws. 
Os : » 4 3 
Foforé. Lit. new, here ‘ young’. 
Nni. Neg. of wo. 
. * *) 

Okbt6 quan a, oguan ko pon. (1744) 
When a crab runs away it is towards the sea it flees. 


Pom =epo mu. 
E 2 
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OkOt6 na onim sika dabere. (1745) 
It is the crab that knows where the gold dust is to be found. 
Dabere. Lit. ‘the sleeping-place of’. 


Ohbt6 annya adayé nti na oda améa mu. (1746) 
Because the crab has no good place to sleep in, it lives in a hole. 
Adayé. Da, to lie, to sleep, and ye, good. 


Ok6t6 po di sukom, na menne okwaku a oda osoro. (1747) 
Even the crab gets thirsty, not to speak of the monkey that sleep: 
up above. 
Sukom. Lit. water hunger, nsw okom. 
Menne. Neg. of de. 


Aboa dompo uni asumguarede nti na onam asu ho bo akété. (505 

Because the otter (?) has made no preparation for the washing o: 
its soul, that is why it walks about digging for crabs (to offer 
to the soul). 

Nni asumguarede. Di asumguarede (asu-mu-guare-ade). The fol. 
lowing is an account of ‘a soul washing’ (okra-guare-ade ; okvra- 
guarede). Perhaps once a year an Ashanti fixes on a day on whicl: 
to wash his ohfra (soul or spirit). See note on No. 9, rhrabea. 
The relatives are informed, and as many pure white fowls collected 
as the person can afford. 

On the appointed day the fowls are carried down to the water in 
an avowa (brass or metal bowl). Ad¢éira! (a small plant) and 
msome leaves which have been collected are then dipped in the 
water and the fowls are sprinkled over. ‘The person who is wash- 
ing his soul then addresses it, asking it to prosper him and bring 
him luek. (This part of the ceremony may also be performed at home). 
On returning to the honse the fowls are killed and the blood sprinkled 
about the corners of the house compound. Yams or plantains are 
mashed and cooked (no oil being used in order that they may be 
white), These and the fowls are eaten by the assembled friends. 
There is for that day a complete cessation of all work ; no one can 
demand payment of a debt or swear the king’s oath (see note 
on No. 496, wokd) on the person on that day. The idea of a good 
or perhaps rather, lucky okra being white is a strong belief; ofra 
bin, black soul, is said of an extremely unlucky man; there is no 
connexion with morality or purity of soul in our sense of the word. 


? The town of Ejura (which should rightly be spelled Epwira) is so 
called after the plant. 
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Kotoko veko kotoké a, omfa adidide. (1750) 
When the porcupine is going to visit the porcupine, he docs not 
take any food with him. 

Avot6kéd. The Ashantis call themselves Asante Aot6ko, the 
Ashanti Poreupines. The saying above means, when an Ashanti 
man goes on a visit to an Ashanti man he will rely on the hospi- 
tality of his host. The idea in the name Asante Hot6kd, is ‘nemo 
me rmopune lacessit ’. 


Adidide. Adidi (veduplication of di, and ade). 


Aboa akyekyeree nni ntuma, nsoso awow nne no da. (522 
The tortoise has no cloth, hair, or wool, nevertheless 1t does not 
ever fee] the eold. 
Nit. Neg. of ao. 
soso. Recuplication of aso, 
ne. Neg. of de. 
Mmoaddma rhinad foro bo, akyekyere iv’ hoforo bi, wapon afte. 
All animals (can) climb stones, but let the tortoise try to, and he 
tumbles down. (Said of an unlucky person.) 
N’ ko foro. Imperative mood, with the auxiliary ko. Lit. let him 
go and climb. 
Wapon. Perfect tense, ‘he has fallen down’. See note on No, 757. 


Akyekyere nit nufu, nso owo a, onim nea oye yen ne ba. (1924) 
The tortoise has not any milk, but when it gives birth, it knows 
how to rear its child. 


Nufu. By metonymy for nufuses (nufw nsw), lit. breast water. 


Akyekyere ko serew serew na oguar ara nen. (1925) 
The tortoise goes off in a langhable manner, but he can escape all 
the same. 

Nen = 1€ 20. 

Akyekyere na okyere ne bobere na wobo no. (1926) 
It is the tortoise itself that exposes its vulnerable spot (the head) 
and has it struck. 

When the natives want to kill and eat a tortoise (the flesh of 
which is mueh relished), they scratch the tortoise on the back, which 
makes it show its head. 

Akyekyere pe ne yere amanne, ose,‘ Wow m’ akyt mmesa (wow mmesa 
qu mv atiko), ni menkofite agoru’. (1928) 
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When the tortoise seeks a quarrel with lis wife he says, ‘ Plait the 
tress of hair falhng down my back and Iet me be off in search 
of some fun’. 


Akyekyere se, ‘ Obarima mfere aguan’. (1929) 
The tortoise says, ‘A man need not be ashamed to run away’. 
Mfere. ere has a great variety of meanings, the idea of eim- 
harrassment or shyness seeming to be at the root of all. It is 
used of the respectful fear a clild should have for a parent, and 
also for the strictness with which a parent treats his child. (See 
No. 378.) The word is used in a religious (religious in the wide 
sense, as in Tylor’s famous ‘minimum definition’) signification, 
e.. fere Onyankdpon, sometimes in the place of Ayi (q.v. No. 132), 
to shun, to make taboo; and as in the sense used above, fear of 
ridicule. Cf No. 718, 


Akyekyere sc,‘ Ntem ye, na ayon ye’. (1931) 
The tortoise says, ‘ Haste is a good thing and deliberation is also 
a good thing’. 


Mhut nye-na a, anka akyekyere nui bi? (1467) 

If hair was not difficult to grow, would not the tortoise have some ? 
Nye-nd. N@ is suffixed to certain verbs and gives the verb the 

idea of difficulty in the performing of the action implied in the 

verb. Thus ye-2d, difficult to be done ; tovw-nd, difficult to throw, c. 


Woko wwuru kitrom’ na odi dote a, wudi bi, (1584) 
When you go to the village of the tortoise and it eats earth, you 
eat some oo. (Cf. No. 297.) 


Awuru. Another name for the tortoise, akyekyere. 


Awuru retea (na) ne ba revoca, (na) hena na obegye wor tata ? (3504) 
The tortoise crawls, and his child crawls, and which will take the 
other and teach him how to walk upright ? 


Rewsea. Present continued action, expressed by re. 

Obegye won tata. Gye tata, to teach an infant how to walk. 
Tata, lit. baby language, spoken to the child to enconrage it to try 
and stand and walk towards the person who is holding out the hands 
to receive (gye) it. 


Okétéw a otare podo ho bo ye tow-nd. (1542) 
It is difficult to throw a stone at a lizard which is clinging to a pot 
(without breaking the pot). 
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QOtare. Vare has the idea in it of anything adhering to or lying 
close up against a thing; hence, to plaster with mud (the wall of 
a house). Here of the lizard lying close up against the pot. 

H6. A complement of the verb ¢are. 

Tow-nd. See note above, No. 157, nye-nd. 


Okétéw née ketebo se din na wousé honam. (1545) 
The lizard (okétéw) and the antelope (Aetebo) have names which are 
similar, but their appearance is not the same. 


Okétéw nim se ayanikaw beba nti na obutuw sie’. (1546) 
Because the lizard knows its belly will become painful, it lies down 
on it (before the pain comes). 


Any one who has watched lizards will have noticed them press- 
ing their bellics against the ground, raising themselves up again 
on their two fore feet, then laying themselves flat again, for all the 
world like one of Sandow’s exercises, where you raise and lower 
yourself with your arms, while lying face down on the ground, 

The chameleon’s belly is supposed to burst and the animal to 
die on its giving birth. 

The natives consider lying on the stomach a cure for belly-ache. 
The saying above is the Ashanti congener of our ‘prevention is 
better than cure’. 

Stet. See note on No. 10, adi asie. 


Okéetéw wo yam aduru a, anka yam ansi no adwrade. (1547) 
Had the lizard medicine against eczema, then its body would not be 
clothed with eczema. ; 
Yam. Askin disease (eczema?) The rough mottled bodies of 
some lizards give them the exact appearance of having some skin 


disease. 
Adurade. A shirt or burnous. 


Okétéw ibe mako na fyirt mfi atiberoro. (1548) 
The lizard does not eat pepper and sweat break ont on the frog, 
(A man bears the brunt of his own actions.) 


Atderoro. A small frog. The common word for frog is apotoro. 
Both words are onomatopoetic, ro ro suggesting the croaking of frogs. 


Nwaw de neh sie a, ra wofa no tope. (3427) 
If the snail takes care of itself, when it is taken, it will be taken 


as a big snail. 
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Snails are collected and strung on sticks; they fetch a big price 
and are considered a great delicacy. 
Tope. <A full-grown snail. 


Nwaw wu ithwan mu a, emporow. (3430) 
When a snail dies in the soup, it does not rot. 


Owo de ahoyerew na oka. (3446) 
It is owing to being disturbed that a snake bites. 


Owo aduru, wotew no ahdohare. (3447) 
The herbs to apply to a snake bite are quiekly plucked. 


Owo wha ontpa kwa. (3448) 
A suake does not bite a man without a cause. 


Owo rkesua rkd na ebesuw wuram’ a, anrkd biribiara nseee e. (3449) 
[f it were only snakes’ eggs that were addled in ‘the bush’, that 
would not have mattered at all. : 

Nseee e. Lit. nothing would have been spoiled at all. The final 
particle ¢, makes the statement very emphatic. 


Owo te se htimit, na womfa iikyekyere ade, (3451) 
A snake is like rope, but it is not (for that reason) taken to bind 
a thing with. 


Aboa nanké vim adekyée a, anka oda iubia-da? (524) 
If the python knew when it was dawn, would it sleep in the day- 
tine } 
Miia-da. Lit. ‘day sleep’. 


Wonrht owo ti a, wommo no aba. (1450) 
Unless you see a snake’s head, you do not strike at it (any other part 
of the body). 


Wonht ...womme. 3rd pers. plural, can be translated by passive, 
or ‘you’, indefinite pronoun. 


Onankanini da ase anya onwim. 
The python lies on the ground and has got a toucan. 
This proverb is represented among the Ashanti weights. (Cf. 
No. 136). 
See note on No. 591. 
The saying 1s used meaning that a man need never despair of 
getting anything, however impossible it may seem at the time. 
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CHAPTER III 


» Insects: THE Sriper, Fry, Ants. 


Aboa ananse nam na oso ne dan. (525) 
The spider walks and carries his house (web). 


Aboa. See note ou No. 89, aboa. 

Anause. The spider in Ashanti folk-lore comes easily first as 
the hero in most of their animal tales. To such an extent has this 
been so, that the very word for a story in this language, be the 
spider one of the dramatis persone or not, is anansesem, i. e. ananse 
asent, lit. words about a spider. That these stories probably had 
a religious or totemic origin seems possible, for to this day a sobri- 
quet for the Supreme Being is Avanse kokroks, ‘the Great Spider ’. 
‘The spider is credited with being very wise, but in Hausa folk-lore 
he is rather of the lovable rogue order. The following little story, 
out of the scores current, is given, being a literal translation taken 
down from the lips of a native. 

“The Spider collected all the wisdom of the world and shut it up 
in a gourd, and was climbing up a tree to deposit it on the top. 
He got into difficulties, however, before he reached half-way up, as 
he had tied the gourd on to his belly, and it hindered him from 
climbing properly. His son, Vtikiméd, who was watching him, said, 
“Father, if yon had really all the wisdom of the world with you, 
yon would have had sense enough to tie the gourd to your back!” 
His father, seeing the truth of this, threw down the gourd in 
atemper. It broke, and the wisdom it contained became scattered, 
and men came and picked up what each could carry away.’ 

The wife of the spider is known as Aouort or Konoro. 


Ananse a ompe aiwene bi aniwene, na onwene tempor mu. (2098) 
A spider which does not really wish to spin spins its web on a much 
frequented road (where the people passing soon break it). 


Anwene. Nwene, to weave or plait. This word is also used for 
the moulding of a pot, in which use we probably have a survival 
showing that pots were once made by first making a basketwork 
frame on to which the clay was daubed. A further relic of this 
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method of manufacture may be seen in the criss-cross designs whieh 
are sometimes used to ornament pots. 


Anunse se asantrofi se, ‘Se wobefite ase so a, frte use so, se nso wobedr 
hkvrowa hene a, fite nkorowa hene so di’. (2099) 

The spider says to the night-jar (?) ‘If you are going to look after 
the beans, look after the beans, but if you are gomg to be 
leader in the *korowa dance, then confine vour energies to that’ 
(lit. be leader in the #horowa dance). 


The following is the story on which the above saying is based. 
The night-jar (?) had a plantation of beans which he had reason to 
suppose the spider used to come and steal from. Now, both he and 
the spider were very fond of dancing the *korowa dance, and the 
spider used to take advantage of this, and steal off to the bean farm 
whenever he saw the night-jar at the dance. One day the asantroft 
hit on the following plan to circumvent the spider. Plucking out 
some of his feathers, he stuck them in a clay model and set 1t up in 
his bean garden and then returned to the danee. The spider, see- 
ing him thus engaged, managed to slip away and went off to steal 
the beans. Much to his surprise he found what he thought to be 
the asantrofi bird there, and so again returned to join the dancers. 
Lo, and behold, there was the asantrofi among the revellers! Off he 
slipped to the beans once more, but again there was the night-jar. 

teturning once more and finding the night-jar (back, as he thought), 
at the dance, he addressed him in the words of the saying quoted 
above. The saying is meant to imply that there is often some 
ulterior motive underlying what looks like merely friendly advice. 


Ananse anton kasa. (2100) 
The spider has not sold words. 

He has given them frecly. The allusion is to the great number 
of spider stories current among tbe Ashantis, among whom in fact 
every story is known as anansesem, lit. ‘words about the spider . 
whether the spider appears or is alluded to in the story at all. 
See note on No. 175, on unanse.) 

Anton. Perfect tense. 


Agya Ananse adi asemmone na “yepam no, na wannyit babi ankoro 
na osen padee ani. (1240) 

Father Spider did wrong and we drove him away, and as he had no 
place to go he hangs from the crossbeams of the roof. 
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For the story on which this saying is founded see note on 
Nov 1 ab; 

Asemmone= A sem bone. 

Ankoro. Akan dialect for ko. For note on the negative see 
No. 33, mfa, nsis?. 


Agyu Ananse iawoo ne bu Ntktima nu owo nea oso ne boto. (1241) 
Before Father Spider begot his son Névhtiima he had some oue to 
earry his bag. 


This saying 1s quoted in the sense of ‘you are not indispensable, 
and can go if you want to, I can get some one to take your place’, 
or, ‘I managed quite well before I had you’. 

Nwoo. Past tense, formed by lengthening of final vowel. 

Nttktma. See note on No. 175. 


Efere nti na agya Ananse de ottbé hyew hye adow. (1112) 
Because of shame Father Spider takes an antelope skin hat when 
he goes to ask people to come and assist him at his hoeing. 


Hye adow. Cf. hye da, to appoint a day for doing anything. 
The meaning 1s somewhat obscure. The following interpretation 
may be given. Antelope skin hats (uot now seen anywhere) were 
worn thirty or forty years ago by some ‘elders’. The allusion 
may be to the markings on the bodies of some spiders not unlike 
a spotted bush-buck’s skin. The spider is supposed to have put 
on this hat to cover some blemish on his head. 


Mirequare suohyew na ananse requare ne mma, na meguare swon- 
wint e? (1237) 

I bathe in lit water, and the spider keeps washing his children in 
it, so I shall wash in cold water and what can he do then ? 


When water bubbles and ‘sings’ on being boiled, these natives 
say ‘There is Father Spider washing his children’. The saying is 
quoted in the sense of ‘ ll get the better of him somehow’. 


Obi ntd anansesem rkyere Ntiktima. (359) 
No one tells stories to Ntihiimd. 
Nt6...nkyere. For the double negative see note on No. 33. 
Anansesem. Lit. ‘ words about the spider’, but this is the term 
used for any story whatever, even one in which the spider does not 
appear in any way. 
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Nttktima. The spider’s child. As the spider is the fount and 
origin of all stories, the son, .Véihiond, would be supposed to know 
every story in the world, having heard them from his father. The 
saying is used in the sense of ‘I know all about that, tell me some- 
thing I do not know’. (See note on No. 175, ananse). 


Nwansana de ne nsa gu wakyt a, ose, ‘Nea aka akyiri na edosod’. 
(2570) 

When the fly stretches his legs (lit. hands) behind him, he says, 
‘There still remains a lot to come’ (lit. what is behind is 
much). 


Tf one watches a fly closely it will sometimes be seen to stretch 
its feet backward over its body. ‘This proverb is used in the sense 
of ‘I have done a great deal for you, but you ean still hope for 
future signs of favour.’ 


Nwansana ampa fun ho a, wode no ste. (2571) 
When a fly does not get up off a dead body, he is buried with it. 


Funu Efunu. Deriv. funu, useless, rotten, hence a carcass, 
dead body. 

Ampa. The ho is probably the reflexive pronoun, aud pa ho, to 
take itself off. It might, however, be taken as complement of funze. 


Nwansana pobi, onni ano, na btibére bebur. (2572) 
The bluebottle fly (?) has no mouth, but it can strip the green palm 
nuts. / 


Onni. Neg. of wo. 
Bebui. Deriv. abe, and bwi, green, unripe. 


Nwansana pobi si abeya mu a, wotaforo mu. (2573) 

Though the bluebottle fly sits on the dish, yon lick inside it. 
Abeya. Akyem dialect, in Ashanti adbowa. 

Nwansana ye sist a, onsi gya mu. (2575) 

Wherever else a fly is going to alight, it does not alight on fire. 


Ye sist. Here ye is an auxiliary verb having the meaning of 
‘about to’, ‘be prepared to’. 


Ohurti di bem, nwansana na oye me sé. (1463) 


Now surely the tsetse had good reason to bite me (as every one 
knows it is a biting fly), for here is the common house fly doing 
the same (and it is not supposed to bite at all). 
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This saymg is quoted in the sense of ‘I prefer, if I must be badly 
treated, to be badly treated by a superior and not by my equal or 
inferior ’, or, again, it was a saying often put in the mouths of slaves 
who, when thetr old master had died and left them to his nephews, on 
being badly treated by them, would say that after all they could not 
blame their former master for any bad treatment, here were his 
nephews doing the same. 


Ohurti uni gyamfo. (1464) 
The biting fly has no one to come to his aid in trouble. (Cf. 
No. 192, below.) 


Gyamfo. For note on suflix fo see No. 78, hontromfi. 


Ohurit si akyekyere akyi kwa. (1465) 
The biting fly gets nothing by alighting on the back of the tortoise. 


‘Meka nnipa rhind, nti na ohurti anny& ogyamfo. (1480) 
‘T shall bite all men,’ because of that the tsetse has no one to come 
to his aid in trouble. 


Mfoté piim ansii-na woaye ya. (1146) 
Ants have to unite (in great numbers) before they (can) make 
a noise. 

Ya. A hissing sound. 

Pim. Nasal & Pam, probably the same root, means to join, to 
mend by placing together. 

Woaye. Lit. have made, Perfect tense. 


A fotee te se dibie, nanso 0 ue no nse. (1147) 
A white ant is like a louse, and yet they are not really the same. 


Deoie Also dv&biw. 


AMfote a wuwu a wobedi wo nam no, na wote ho a, woe wo tam. 
(1149) 
The white ants that will, when you die, devour your flesh, when 
you are alive eat your clothes. 
A...a. The first @ is the relative pronoun, the second the 
adverb, introducing the adverbial clause of time. 


Obi nkotoa ohathini wo né boii and ndé onse se, ‘ Wo ho boi’. (215) 
No one tracks a black ant to the mouth of its hole and then says, 
“You stink *. 
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s 


Nkotoa ...onse. For note on the second negative see No. 33, 
mfa, nsisi, 

Ohihint. The large black ant, which has a most offensive smell ; 
not the large biting ant, which is nkran. 


197. Obi nayina rkranr mit ntuti akrdr (313) 
No one stands among black ants and picks off black ants. 


198. Nkesua to rkran mu a, ma enna mu, na wonam hi kwa. (1539) 
When an egg falls among black ants, let it lie there, for they wall 
walk over it without being able to do it any harm. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Birps: Tux HEN anp Cock, VuuturE, Hawk, Parror, 
Birps 1n GenERAn. 


Obi nto ne kokobere kw. (363) 
No one sells his (laying) hen without a good reason. 

Kokobere. Koko, akoko, a fowl; bere, feminine suffix; akokonin’, 
a cock, An onomatopoetic word, cf. Chinyanja, xkutu, and Hausa, 
kaza. 


Akoko nom nsu a, ode kyere Onyankopon. (1653) 
When a fowl drinks water, it (first) takes it and shows it to the 
Supreme Being. 
This pretty idea is of course derived from noticing the habit 
a fowl has of throwing its head back when it is drinking. 
Onyaikopon. See note on No. 1 on Onydmé. 


Akoko di wo youkd abi a, pam no, na dabi obedi wo de. (1644) 
When a fowl is eating your friend’s grain, drive it away, for some 
day if will eat yours. 


Akoko ani si bitrofua. (1652) 
The fowl’s eye is keen to see the single grain of corn. 


Akoko se, ‘ Ade ansti a, aviki memée?? (1655 
The fowl says, ‘If it had not got dark, should I have had my fill 2’ 
Ade ansd. Lit. ade asd, thing(s) are finished, i.e. it is dark. Cf. 
ade kye, lit. things) appear, i.e. it is dawn. 
Anka. See note on No. 733. 
Memée. Past tense formed by lengthening of final vowel. 


Ahoko nan kum ba. (1648) 
The hen’s foot does not kill (her) chicken. 

Nak. Sometimes nantam’ (i.e. ‘in the space between the feet’) 
is given instead of naz, in this saying. 


Akoko hyen kye ofie a, obere. (1646) 
When a white fowl remains a long time in a house, it gets red 
(with earth and dust), 
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Akoko ntakdra na emi akoko ye kese. (1658) 
Tt is the feathers on a fowl! that make it big. 

Na. Sec note on No. 1, xa. 

(This saying has been heard in the sense that, it is the number 
of subjects whom a chief has who make him important.) 


Akoko ntakdra nyin a, etuatua ne hinam mu. (1659) 
When the feathers of a fowl grow, they still remain attached to its 
body. 
Cf. No. 206, above. The feathers are here again likened to the 
subjects of a chief who even when they increase in wealth or 
importance should still be subject to their chief. 


Wo kyere akokotan a, wo tase ne mma kwa. (1956) 
When you have caught the mother hen, you pick up the chickens 
without difficulty. 


Akokotan. The suffix tar, applied equally to animals and persons, 
denotes a state of parentage. 


Obi ntwa akoko ano mmé akyé. (385) 
No one says ‘Good morning’ before the cock has done so. 


Ntta ano. Wit. to cut the month, i.e. forestall in speaking. 
The day ends roughly when a man retires to rest. A child born at, 
say, 10 p.m. on a Monday is called Awabena, i.e. Tuesday’s child. 


Akokobere nim adekyée, na oftte onini ano. (1664) 
The hen knows when the dawn comes, but she nevertheless looks 
to the cock (to make it known). 


Akokonini bow ns na ne tere afi akovoma. (1669) 
When the cock is drunk he forgets about the hawk. 


Were aft. Sec note on No. 135. 


Akokonini se, ‘ T'o tamfo nké a, avikit mabon anadito na woakum me’. 
(1673) 
The cock says, ‘Had I nothing but enemies left, then when I have 
erowed in the night I should have been killed’. 
A cock crowing at midnight or long before dawn is immediately 
killed, as it is considered unlucky. Cf. custom in Scotland of 
rubbing a cock’s feet with salt which crowed before the usual time. 
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Okokonini, gyae wohd kyere, na wo n& ne kesua hono. (1671) 
O cock, leave off being puffed up with pride ; after all, your mother 
was only an egg-shell. 
Hono. Used of the outer covering of things, husk, bark, shell. 


Obi mfa akoko nanrase ade, mfa koto akokofiberew nunase. (151) 
No one takes the string of beads off a fowl’s leg and goes and puts 
it on the leg of a partridge. 

(The owner often identifies a fowl by a bit of cloth, string, or 
beads round its leg.) 

Nanase ade. Lit. the thing at the bottom of a foot or ley. 

Mfu, nkoto. Note the negative verbs following the first nega- 
tive mfa. Sce No. 33, mfu, rsisi. 


Akoko nni asd nunso dbnnyt ne sdtore a, wode bo no ara. (1651) 
A fowl has no ears, so does not get them boxed, but it gets its 
beating all the sanie. 


Sotore. Deriv. asd, ear, and tore, to fall on (?). 


Akoko-pa na owo asense, asense (se), ‘ Me nko mifi he?’ (1654) 
An ordinary fowl hatches out an asense chicken, and the asense 
one (asks in wonder) saying, ‘I alone, where did I come from ?’ 


Asense. A fowl with curled ruffled feathers. 


Akoko se,‘ Kyere ukyekyere tutu no’, na ono akychkyere se,‘ Na wo de, 
woubcre’. (1656) 

The fowl] says, ‘Catch the tortoise and pluck it,’ but he (the tortoise) 
replies, ‘As for you, you will (it. have tired) tire of trying 
tint’. 

Akyekyere. Also called awuru. 


Akoko ti st uhé na worebo mu fe? (1660) 
How big is a fowl’s head shat they should be striking at it? 

Sti ahé. Lit. it stands how much, 1.¢.1t is not large cnough 
to warrant one hitting it if one does not want to kill the fowl 
altogether. 


Okokonint, gyue akuntuh-akuntun, na yeh rhind ye kesua mma. 
(1670) 
Cock, desist from self-glorification, for we are all the children of 
eggs, 
Akuntunr. Lit. to bend, hence to walk with an affected gait, to 
swagger. 
1698 13 
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Akoko a wo ne no da uo, wompe no ntem. (1641) 

The fow] which sleeps in the same hut as yourself, you are not In 
a hurry to go and search for (you know it will come back to 
roost, and you will be able to catch it then). 


Akoko du ntem a onyi haw mma ne wura. (1642) 
When a fowl] comes soon to roost, it does not get its master into 
debt. 


Akoko née krakum ko. (1650) 
The fowl and the turkey quarrel. 


Krakum. Dutch, halkoen. 


Merebekum akoko, makum obereku na mafite se adekyée beye den ? 
(1815) 

T am going to kill (my) fowl, (and) I have (already) killed the clock 
bird (4), in order to see what the dawn will do. 


(The coming of dawn is not what causes the cock to crow or the 
obereku to give forth its liquid notes, but rather these are the cause 
of the dawn breaking, in the native mind.) 

Na maftie. Subjunetive mood. 

Adekyée. See note on No. 203, ade ansa. 


Wantm nyansa bebrebe a, womi akoko aky?. (2331) 

Tf yon are too wise a man (said im a sarcastic sense), you say ‘Good 
morning’ to a fowl (i.e. you will find yourself led into com- 
mitting some supreme folly). 


Woko obi kiirom na okum akoho ma wo di a, enye ne de no na 
woad?, na wo de a owo fie no na woad?, (1568) 

When you go to some one’s town aud he kills a fow] for you to eat, 
it is not his fowl you have eaten, but your own which is at 
home. 


Aboa kokosaky? hasa kyere obonikyérefo a, ote. (513) 
When the vulture gives the hyena advice, he heeds it. 

hokosuky?. Also opete and akranpé, the vulture. 

Obonitkyérefo. Also called patahu, the hyena. 

The saying is based on the following story. The mother of 
the hyena died and all his friends assembled to take part in the 
funeral custom. Day after day passed, and still the body remained 
unburied, and the mourners began to feel the pangs of hunger. 
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The hyena alone seemed to remain plump and fat and in no hurry 
to bring the obsequies to an end by allowing the body of his 
mother to be buried. Now the reason was that he was all the 
time visiting the spot where the corpse was and eating some of tt. 

The vulture, which had been attraeted by the smell, had seen 
all the hyena was doing, and on the mourners again pressing the 
hyena to bury the body, and on his again refusing to do so, drew 
him aside and told him he had seen all that was going on, where- 
upon the hyena, fearing disclosure, quickly agreed to bury the 
body. 

The saying means that two persons of similar natures and tastes 
soon mutually understand each other. 


Abou kokosakyt nni tuo, na oton asommen. (514) 

The vulture has not a gun, but he sells elephants’ tusks. 
Nni. Neg. of wo. 
Asommen. See note on No. 94, sé. 


Dead elephants, and other game are often located by vultures 
wheeling aloft above the carcass. 


Aboa kokosakyi se akasadi nti na oka sumidna so. (516) 
The vulture says it is in order to avoid payment (for what he eats) 
that he remains on the dung-hill. 


Akasadi. Deriv. di kasa, to fine or make lable for expenses 
incurred, 


Aboa akrampé, wudi bi bin na obi nni wo de. (517) 


Vulture, you eat the excrement of every one, but no one eats yours. 


Kokosakyi akrampé, ne din anye de, na ne hd anye hiidm. (1679) 
The vulture has not a good name and its body has not a good 
smell. 


Hidm. Of a good smell; bo used only of a bad smell. 


Kokosakyi mpe ofie aba a, ankt onsisi sumdnd so. (1680) 
Tf the vulture did not wish to come into the house, it would not 
stand about on the dung-hill. 


Kokosakyi se, odompo hd bon. (1681) 
The vulture says that the civet cat stinks. 
Bon. See note above, No. 230. 
F 2 
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Opete tukira tiva oitira akontompo a, otu tiene. (2691) 
When a vulture’s feather tells its master a lie, he (the vulture) 
plucks it out and casts it away. 


Ovrra = Owure. 


Opete ho nu eye iikwasea, nunso okyi aguare-annt. (2687) 
A vulture’s body ts a foolish looking thing, yet even he does not eat 
without first having had his bath. 


Okyt. See note on No. 132, wokyi. 

Aguare-annt. ‘Vhe following is one interpretation given to the 
writer of the above, ‘A Hausa man, whom every one knows stinks, 
may be seen bathing his hands aud feet’ (ceremonial ablutions). 


Osansa firt ahununv’ reba se, ‘Mekokyere nipa madi’, na afer akotoia 
akoho, (2775) 

The hawk comes swooping down from the sky saying, ‘I am going 
to catch a man and eat him’, and behold! he inakes off with 
w fowl. 


Madi. Subjnnet., lit. that I may eat. .Ve is understood. 


Osansa ko abuw a, ode nakyr gyaw akromit. (2776) 
When the hawk goes to sit on her eggs, she leaves the akrémi 


(another kind of hawk) to keep her wateh (in the sky). 


Aké ntakdra, se wuht ne nko u, ntow no bo, na oft dodow mu. 
(1610) 

A parrot’s feather, if you see but a single one, do not throw a stone 
at it, for it comes from where there are a great many more. 


Akd ano ye den a, obi itkyere no nui. (1607) 
Because the parrot has a loud voice, no one catehes hold of it to eat it. 
Ano ye dex. Lit. mouth is hard. This, in connexion with the 
parrot, might perhaps be given its literal meaning ‘ mouth (beak) 
is hard’, but the phrase is generally used in the sense of, loud 
mouthed, blustering. 
Nhyere .. . uni. Nnd, negative of di. For note on the double 
negiutive see No. 33, mfu, nstst. 


Aho mpe se obi hit ne rhesua nti na otow gu duane’. (1608) 
A parrot lays its eggs in the hollow of a tree because it does «not 
wish any one to see them. 
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Andma biakd wo wo nsanv’ a, eye ser undma du a ewo ahunwin’. 
(2480) 
One bird in your hand is better than ten birds in the sky. 

Wo. Here the verb takes the place of the preposition in English. 
Wo has here its original meaning of ‘ to stick to (a person, place, or 
thing) ’, from which is derived its subsidiary meaning of ‘to be’, ‘ to 
exist in’, 

Eye. The verb ye, to be good ; not to be confused with ye, to be, 
to make, to do. 

Ser. See note on No. 261, nram hyen. 

Anoma biara wu wo soro a, eye der ara a, ne ntakara ba gu fam’, 
(2481) 

When any bird dies in the sky, whatever happens (lit. whatever it 
does), its feathers come falling to the earth. (Cf. No. 754.) 

Andma bone na osee ne berebuw. (2482) 

The bad bird fouls its own nest. 

Na. Emphatic particle, translated here by the definite article. 

Osee. Perhaps past tense, ‘fouled ’. 

Berebuw. Deriv. bere, place, and buaw, to sit on, to squat on, 
hence ‘ nest’. 


Anodma de ako-ne-aba na enwene berebuw. (2483) 
The bird makes (lit. weaves) its nest by going and coming. 


Andma hese antu a, obua da, (2484) 
When a big (full-grown) bird does not trouble to fly (in search of 
food), it goes to sleep hungry. 
Obua da, To fast ; lit. to cover up (the food) (and) sleep. 
Andma koro di atbi a, otiatia so. (2487) 
When one bird alone eats the grain, it treads it under foot (there 
being more than it ean eat). 


Avi. Guinea corn. 
Andma kye dua so a, ogye bo. (2488) 
When a bird remains too long on a tree, it has a stone thrown at it. 
Ogye bo. Lat. it receives a stone. 
Andma nam nkosd kye. (2489) 
There is not enongh meat in a bird to divide up (among a number 
of persons). 


Nkoso. S60, to reach. 
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248. Andma ne nua ne nea oné no da. (2490) 
It is one of its own family that a bird roosts with. 
Nua. Here in its wide sense of any one who has traced descent 
through the mother’s side. See note on No. 37, abustia, 


249. Andma ano ware a, ode didi asuogya na omfd ntita asu. (2492) 
When a bird has a long bill, it uses it for eating on its own side 
of the river and not for stretching across the water (to eat on 
the opposite bank), 
This saying is often heard quoted in cases of land disputes. 
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CHAPTER V 


Domestic Animats: Tur Doc, Cat, SHEEP AND Goats, 
CaTTLE AND Horses. 


Okraméan a oko ahayo wanhit, na agyinamoa na obeye dei ? (1765) 
The dog which has gone a hunting has not had any luck, so what 
can the cat (hope to) do? 
Ahayo. Yeha, to hunt. See No. 101, ha. 
Agyimamou, See note on No. 122, agyinamoa. 


Wo kra&man se obekyere sino ami wo a, odad& wo. (1769) 
When your deg says he will catch an elephant for you, he is 
deceiving you. 
Séno. See note on No. 89, esdno. 
Amd, Subjunct. mood. The verb here takes the place of the 
English preposition, for. 
Odada. Also sist and gytge, with similar meaning. 


Okriimnith se oremfu oyere da, na ofa oyere no, ofa w agya yere. (1770) 
The dog says he will never commit adultery, but when he does so, 
he commits it with his own father’s wife. 

Oremfa oyere. Fa oyere, lit. to take (another's) wife, eaphemistic 
for ‘to commit adultery’. For note on oyere see No. 88. 

No. Note that this adverbial particle, like yz, does not only mtro- 
duce a subordinate clause of time in which the event takes place in 
the past, but also one in which the verb may be present or future. 


Okraméiti ne atiremsem da ne bo, na enna ne tirim. (1773) 

A dog’s thoughts lie in his chest, but not in his head. (That is, he 
is always barking (talking) and never keeps anything to him- 
self.) 

Enna. Negative of da. 


Obi se wo se,‘ Okriimiin ani ye anan’ a, oboa, ablen ye rhwt. (416) 
If any one says, ‘A dog has four eyes’, he is lying, two are (tufts 
of) hair. 
Oboa. Boa, to lie or to be mistaken; also like its compound, 
bodpa, to pretend, see No. 361. 
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Wo né kraémén bo abustia a, nisu mpa wo ani ase da. 
If you take a dog (i.e. a quarrelsome, noisy person) as a relation, 
tears will never dry in your eyes. 


Abustiia. See note on No. 37, abusiia. 


Okraimén anom ye no de a, oirbe ne kormu nnawa. (1768) 
Even when a dog’s mouth is watering, he does not gnaw at the 
hells round his neck. 


Anom ye no de. Lit. ‘in the mouth is sweet’. 
Nnawa. Dé or dawa (same root probably as da in dade, iron), 
a bell, often hung round dogs’ and eows’ necks. 


Okramin fa keswa a, ebebo wo w anom’. (1766) 
When a dog picks up an egg, it will break in his mouth. 


Wo. Translate by ‘in’, but really a verb, wo, to he. See note on 
No. 240, wa. 


Okramin na obu be se, ‘ Ade kese nyera’. (1767) 
The dog has a proverb which runs, ‘A big thing does not get lost’. 


Obu be. Bu, probably same word as be in be fo, bu bem, to 
utter, to pronounce; be = ebe, a saying, proverb, riddle. 


Okriimai st pata so na enyé ono na oforee a, na obt na omaa no so 
sit ho. (1772) 

When a dog is (found) up on top of the store rack, and could not 
have climbed up himself, then some one must have lifted and 
put him there. 


Pata. A rack or ceiling, often above the dwelling room where 
odds and ends, pots, calabashes, and yams and plantains are kept. 

Oforee, omadd, siz. Past tense, formed by lengthening of final 
vowel. 


Okraman se, ope ’mirika-hiinw ati, na menne se n’ase quan atew 
ayera. (1771) 

The dog says he likes to run about without any particular reason ; 
how much faster will he run when he hears his mother-in-law’s 
sheep has broken loose and is lost. 


Até. Subjunct. after verb pe, see note on No. 2, wope. 
Menne. Neg. of de, to mention; lit. I do not mention, that is, 
not to speak of. . . 
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Agyinamoa wo piufo a, anka oye nnam kyen kramaii. (1285) 
Had the cat only some one to help it, it would be sharper even 
than the dog. 


Agyinamoa. See note on No. 122. The idea is that the cat 
‘walks by itself’. 

Piafo. Pia as stim akyiri, stim atiko, to help, encourage, ege 
on—as a man his dog when hunting. 

Anka. See note on No. 733. 

Nnan kyer. The comparative degree is expressed by using the 
verb Ayer or sev, to surpass. Hence in yidgin English, ‘he good 
pass’, ‘he bad pass’, &e. 


Ayyinamoa nan fie sé ne kotoku a, anadicoboa mfa ne rsa nto. 
(1283) 
When the cat walks about the house carrying his bag, the night 
animal (the mouse) does not put his hand inside. 
Fie. Deriv. perhaps fi, to come out; offe, the place a person 
comes out from, his honse. 
Sé. To carry slung over the shoulder, to hang up. 
Mfa, ntom’. See note on No. 33, mfa, nsis¢. 


Agyimamoa wu a, rkura yam’. (1286) 
When the cat dies, the mice rejoice. 

Yam. Lit. the belly. Here the words eye won, are probably 
understood before yam. Eye me yam is equivalent to eye me de. 
The common phrase is me bo ato me yam, | am happy. Lit. my 
chest has fallen into my stomach. See note on No. 34, £dn do. 


Agyinamoa akoa ne botokura. (1284) 
The cat’s slave is the mouse. 


Botokura. The field-monse. 
Ne. See note on ne, No. 1. 


Obi rkyere agyinamoa akrommo. (228) 
No one teaches a cat how to steal. 
Akrommo = Bo nkron. 
Obi nkyere agyinamoa apdkyt mu fice. (228) 
No one teaches a cat how to look into a calabash., 


Aboa agyinamoa nut birtbi, nanso owe ahdohare. (506) 
If the cat has nothing else, it has agility. 
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Ahoohare. Tho original gives ahdehére, perhaps some unusual 
dialectal form or perhaps an error; ahdohare is derived from hé 
and ohare, lit. lightness of body. 


Aboa agyinamoa nim se ntitému ye de a, anki ott ne mu de 
Abiirokyiri. (507) 

If the cat really thought stretching itself (after a sleep) was a 
delightful sensation, it would go on stretching and stretching 
till it reached to Europe. 

Abiirokyiri. Europe. Lit. ‘White man’s far away’ or ‘White 
man’s back’, i.e. what lies behind where the white man comes from. 


Oguanten wo aberekyt. (1233) 
A sheep does not give birth to a goat. 

Oguanten. Oguan (q.v. No. 17, guaze) and ter, long; here, long- 
legged. 


Nea oguan gyinae na ne ba gyinae. (2165) 
Where the sheep stands its kid stands. 


Gyinae. Suit. stood, past tense. 


Obi mju aberekyi nto guanten ho. 
No one compares a goat with a sheep. 


Oguan bewu, nu onnyd rwut a, womfre no guanfunu. (1227) 
When a sheep is going to die, but is not yet dead, it is not called 
a dead sheep. 


Oguan ano ki rkyene a, onnyae we. (1230) 
When a sheep's mouth touches salt, it does not stop eating it. 


Oguan funu mpuw osekan. (1228) 
A dead sheep does not choose the knife (it is to be cut up with). 


Oguan wuda ye odesini wuda. (1231) 
The day on which a sheep dies is also the day on which a man dies. 


Oguanten se, ‘ Mefrbe osebo nu marwo no so’. (1232) 
The sheep says, ‘I shall look on a leopard that I may give birth to 
one like it’. 

The idea is common among the Ashantis that a child is influenced 
in its mother’s womb by what the mother has seen or been mn- 
pressed by during pregnancy. ; 

The saying is taken as meaning, one should not be guided by 
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appearances, In this case the ewe, seeing only the leopard’s beautiful 
skin, does not inquire as to its ferocious nature. 
Na mawo. Subjunctive mood. 


Odibennint ye asist a, efiri ne koma emfiri ne mmen. (1060) 
When a ram is brave, (its courage) comes from its heart and not 
from its horns, 


Aberekyt se obedan guanten a, tuntwn mpa muda, (94) 
Though the goat determines to turn into a sheep, there will always 
be a patch of black somewhere. 


Mpa. Pa, generally in its reduplicated form of popa, means ‘ to 
rub ont, blot out’; lit. ‘black will never be rubbed out’. 


Aberehkyt se, obi niamtew rkoww. (95) 
The goat says no one will (willingly) walk to his death. 

The Ashantis say that, whereas a cow or sheep will walk to the 
slaughtering place, the goat, which in the ordinary way will follow 
like a dog, has often to be carried. 

Nnamntew rkowu. For note on the negatives sce No. 33, afa, 
NSIS2. 

Aberekyt se, nea abogyabum wo no, eho na adidi wo. (97) 
The goat says that where there is much blood, there is food. 


Abogyabum. Deriv. mogya or bogya, blood, and bum, to eover, 
to spread (?). 
Aberekyi se, ‘ Woato me nd, na woante me’. (98) 
The goat says, ‘They have bought my mother, but they have not 
bought me’. 
Abou aberekyi na obu ne be se, ‘Ade pa na wokata so’. (498) 
The goat has a saying which goes, ‘A good thing is (sure to be) 
covered over’. 
Nantti minen ani awo, nso ase ye mono. (2109) 
he outer surface of a cow’s horns is hard, but underneath 1s soft. 
Mmen. Sing. aber. 
Obi nto nantibi nammon. (354) 
No one buys a cow’s footprint. 


Nammon. Deriv. endir, foot, and bore, hollow or hole. 


Enye nantii ik6d na ofiri Sarauha baa Kumase. (3612) 
It is not only cattle that come from Salaga to Coomassie. 
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Sdaraha. Salaga, a large Hansa and caravan centre in the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, once a famous centre of 
the slave trade, to which the above saying alludes. 

Kumase. Now officially spelled Coomassie. The derivation 18 
from kum, to kill, and ase, under, beneath, i.e. ‘under the kill 
(tree)’, from a large tree under which executions used to take 
place, when the town was the head-quarters of the Ashanti para- 
mount chief. 


Oponrko mman kwa. (2707) 
A horse does not turn to the side without a cause. (That is, it is 
answering to the rei.) 


Oponko agyimi a, nea ote no so nnytmii e. (2708) 
Though the horse is a fool, it does not follow at all that the rider is 
a fool. 


E. Emphatic with negative. 


Oporko anrko osa a, ne dua ko. (2709) 
If the horse does not go to war, its tail does. 

Osa. See note on No. 317, osa. 

Ne dua ko. <A horse’s tail is considered as a charm to bring 
victory to an army, and is always taken on a campaign by a general 
and his captains. It is often called obodwa, aboa dua, 1.e. animal's 
tail. Horses, of course, do not live long in Ashanti owing to ‘ fly’. 


Oponko wo dua, esino wo dua, na oporko de kyen sino de hakra. 
(2710) 
A horse has a tail and an elephant has a tail, but that of the horse 
is a little larger than that of the elephant. 
Dua. Tit. stick, hence tail. 


Esono. See note on No. 89, esdno. 
Kakra. See note on No. 101, Aahra. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Mice, Rats, ANIMALS THE NAMES OF WHICH ARE NOT 
SPECIALLY MENTIONED. 


Akura te se nantiii a, na agyinamoa akoa ara ner. (1837) 
Even if the mouse were the size of a cow, he would be the cat's 
slave nevertheless. 


Agyinamoa. See note on No, 122, agyinamoa. 
men = Ne no. 


Akura se, ‘ Nea okum me nye me yaw se nea ode me fise fam’. (1836) 
The mouse says, ‘He who kills me does not hurt me as muclias the 
one who throws me on the ground’ (after I am dead). 


Nkura dédow bore t% a, enno. (1838) 
When a great number of mice dig a hole, it does not become deep. 


Enno. Neg. of do. 


Abou kisi nyt fuft a, obedi, na owoma na erko ne boi mu. (511) 
When the rat gets fufu (pounded yam, cassava, &c.), he will eat it, 
but the pestle (used for pounding it) does not go into his hole. 

Aboa. See note on No. 89. 

Fufu. See note on No. 14. 

Qwoma. <A wooden pestle used for pounding grain in a wooden 
mortar (owoaduru). The derivation is owe ba, i.e. the pounding 
child, or child of the mortar. 


Okisi kofa adite na Onytmé bo-ayeremu a, odaii atibene, (1553) 
When the rat goes to eat palm nuts and the Supreme Being flashes 
the lightning, he throws them away. 


Onyamé. See note on No.1, Onyamé. Lit. when the Supreme 
Being strikes (the darkness) clear. 

Okist apo adie. (1555) 
The rat is tired of palm nuts. 

Apo. Po, to refuse, to decline. The chief food of the rat is 
supposed to be palm nuts. The saying is taken to mean, aman 
tires of what he has too much of. 

Okisinini arht adde-bo, na obére bo a, ote bi. (1557) 
When Mr. Rat does not know how to erack a palm-nut kernel, but 
Mrs. Rat does, he eats some (of her's). 
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Woko okist kitron’ na owe rniwea a, wobe bi. (1572) 
When you go to the rat’s town and he eats palm-nut kernels, you 
eat some too. (Cf. No. 158.) 


Nniwbea. Plu. of adde. 


Obi nfi aboa no anim mmo hama. (171) 
No one begius to twist creepers into a rope in front of an animal 
(he hopes to catch). 


Mmo. Neg. of bo. 


Aboa a obeba nnim waw. (495) 
The animal that is coming (towards the hunter) knows nothing 
about the man lying in wait for it. 


Waw. To prop up, hence of the screen of palm leaves or branches 
which the hunter sets up and behind which he crouches at the 
water-hole. See note on hotew dua, No. 327. 


Aboa a née hé wo rhwi fi fifiri a, wonht. (496) 
When an animal with a hairy skin sweats, it is not (so easily) 
noticed. (Cf. No. 305.) 


Fifirt. Root fi, to come out from. 


Aboa bi renrka wo a, ornrwen ne sé rkyere wo. (500) 
When an animal is not going to bite you, it does not show its teeth 
at you. 
Onnwen, rkyere. For the negative see No. 33, mfa, nszsz. 


Aboa ne nea othe wura wo wuran’. (526) 
It is the animal that eats grass that lives (is to be found) in the 
dS 
gTass. 


Aboa no nhintaw nnyaw ne dua. (528) 
That animal does not hide and leave its tail sticking out. 


Abou no kaw nea wv ano sé. (529) 
That animal bites wherever its month reaches to. 


Mmoadimii rhinad fi fifiri, na rhwi na emmit yerhit, (541) 
All animals sweat, but the hair on them canses us not to notice it. 


(Cf. No. 300.) 
The saying is used in the sense that a rich or powerful man can 


bear losses or troubles better than a poor one, thongh both may 
equally have their worries. 


CHAPTER VIL 


War, Ficutinc, Huntinc, Guns, AND WEAPONS. 


306. Dom gua, wonrhyenr no aber. (956) 
When an army suffers defeat a horn is not blown in its honour. 
Dom. Deriv. perhaps do and mu. An Ashanti army is divided 
up into main body, flankers, rear and advance guard, and possibly 
both tactics and formation were modelled on onr own, though this 
they themselves deny. 


The main body is called adonten (dom tem) and also contains the 
special bodyguard of the ancestral stools which are carricd to war. 
This bodyguard is known as ankobea (lit. do not go anywhere 
else). The right flank is af (lit. right hand), the left flank 1s 
berkum (left hand). A body of men are thrown ontside these flanks 
again, called nawase, whose duty it is to prevent a flanking move- 
ment on the part of the enemy. The rawase do not disclose their 
position unless attacked, The advance guard are known as twafo 
(cutters), as the name implies, to clear a way through the dense 
bush. These are preceded again by the scouts, some four to six 
men called akwanserafo. The rearguard is known as kyidom (lit. 
behind the army). 

The whole force is under a general, osahene (see note on osa, 
No. 317), and under him again are the various safohene, or com- 
pany (dom fakuw) commanders. Each safohene has his own drums 
aud horns (No. 507, bomma). Strategy is not unknown, and the 
following story is authentic. A general on camping for the night 
lit fires all round an imaginary camp, and eutting hundreds of 
plantain leaves spread them on the ground with the white or light 
coloured side uppermost to represent sleeping men. He then 
retired with his foree. The enemy attacked the supposed camp from 
all sides, and mistaking the fire of their own men for that of their 
opponents, inflicted heavy casualties on themselves. The Ashanti, 
however, rarely fight at night, darkness no doubt holding many 
terrors other than fear of the enemy. Horse’s tails are considered 
a war charm (see No. 288), and the wounded are switched with 
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them to make them rise. The use of stockades they say they have 
learned from Europeans. They are known as apia or apampom. 

The camp followers are called asansafo (nsansa, a camp). 

When the battle is going against an army, the chief will stand upon 
his stool (an unheard of insult on ordinary occasions), perhaps really 
with the idea of insulting the manes of his ancestors into assisting 
the hard-pressed army when prayers and entreaties have failed. 
Skulls of fallen enemies are put round war drums, the jaws on the 
horns. Only a general and company commanders take their women 
folk with them. 

Bows and arrows and shields were undoubtedly formerly the 
weapons of the Ashanti, but so many hundred years ago that all 
tradition and remembrance has been lost and forgotten. (See note 
on tafont, No. 522.) 


Dom nnwi a, workan atofo. (957) 
The slain are not counted before the (hostile) army has been 
routed. 


Ninui. Neg. perfect tense of gu. 

Wonkan. Translated by the passive voice. 

Atofo. Deriv. to, to fall; fo, personal suffix, see note on No. 34, 
osaman. Otofo, any one who has been killed in war or accidentally 
met his death. 


Dom, wokd no abooduru, na wonkd no ahi-dodow. (958) 
An army is driven back by courage and not by insults, however 
many. 


Abooduru. Deriv. abo, chest, and duru, strong. 


Dom kui ano-sese-ade, na dom ikum donunarima, (959) 
The (victorious) army slays him who shouts ont challenges and 
insults, but it spares the brave man. 
Ano-sese-ade. Lit. the mouth that keeps on saying things, 1.e. 
insults. 
Dommarima. Dom obarima, a man of war, a warrior. 


Dom anim dom akyt. (960) 
An army docs not know what is at the rear of an army. 


Obarima, woye no dom dno, na wonyé no fie. (50) 
A man is made in the forefront of battle and not (by remaining) 
at home. 
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Ok6 aba a, na nsise aba. (1600) 
When war has come, rnmours have come. 

Nsise. Deriy. se, to say, reduplicated, lit. ‘ Say, say’, 1.€, 
reports. 


OO ba a, na nsise bo kitrow. (1601) 
When war comes, it is rumours that cause the fall of the town. 


Woko, ko wo anim a, na wuyt dom. (1589) 
When you fight and press on to your front, then you will conquer. 


Woko nkrat na enko a, wontitene abe ii mu. (1590) 
When you are fighting black ants and they will not go away, you 
do not peel palm nuts and put amongst them. 


Nkri. The large and fierce black ants that may be seen at 
times marching in an irresistible column and quickly putting to 
flight the entire household in any habitation that may lie on their 
line of march. <A form of torture among the Ashantis was to peg 
a person down in the path of a drive of these inseets. 

The saying above quoted means that war is war and not to be 
waged in kid gloves. 

Enko. Note the use of the 3rd person neuter sing. for the 3rd 
person plural. 

Wontitere .. . nw. For the negatives see note on No. 33, 
mifa, nsist ; mhru, neg of gu. 


Woko na wunyt dom a, womfd nnommitm. (1591) 
When you fight and do not win, you do not lead away captives. 


Osa, woko no nkatae dodo. (2730) 
Many gun-lock covers go to war. 


Osa. War. Possibly the word has this meaning only by 
metonymy, the original meaning being a narrow path (cf. ‘war 
path ’), leading through the dense ‘bush’ or forest. 

Woko no. Note the absence of any preposition in Ashanti, in 
fact there are none, their place being taken by verbs. See note on 
No. 240, wo; and No. 14, mda. 

Nkatae. A cover of antelope, or often wart-hog skin, to slip over 
the lock of a flint gun to keep the powder dry. WVkhatae, a noun 
formed from the verb hata, to cover. Every gun used by the 
Ashantis has such a cover attached to the barrel which readily slips 
round under or over the pan, as desired. (See No. 329.) 
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Osa, woko no won agya mma, (2731) 
When one goes to war, it is against one’s father’s children (i.e. 
brothers by one father but by different mothers). 


Agya mma, Half-brothers (or sisters) by the same father but 
different mothers. Descent is matrilineal ; henee the ‘ father’s child ’ 
is not reckoned a kinsman at all, and in the event of a dispute the 
children half-brothers might find themselves ranged on different 
sides. (Sce note on No. 37, abustia.) 

E.g. abustia ye dom, one’s own relations, i.e. on mother’s side, 
are an army. 


Obi nturu yarefo 1ké sd. (377) 
No one carries a sick man on his back when going to war. 


Nturu. .. . wkd. See note on No. 33, mfa, nszst. 


Obofs & wokodi nd yaw na otuo apac aka ne nsa yt, na wo de, woso 
brode bedew reko hé? (549) 

The hunter to whom you serve as attendant has been wounded in 
the hand by the bursting of his gun, so, as for you, where are 
you setting off to with the bundle of plantains ? 


Wokodi ... yaw. Di obo fo yaw, means to accompany a hunter 
to the bush, as a kind of attendant, carrying food and water ancl 
assisting him to cnt up and carry home anything shot. 

Brode. Plantain, not indigenous. Deriv. boro ode, lit. European 
yam. 

Bedew. A rough basket plaited out of palm leaves. 


Obdf6 aboa u wafom no biaru nye ketewa da. (550) 
No animal that a hunter has ever missed is small. (Cf. No. 3230) 


Wafoém. Fm, to make a mistake, generally used with so, hence 
to miss with gun, arrow, &c. 

Another common saying to express exaggeration is as follows: 
Enne me tow owansan hese bi tuo me fom no so, To-day I fired at 
a very big bush-buck but missed it. 


Obomofo, a woakum pete (a wonn me néim), woasee wo atuduru. 
(600) 

Hunter, who have killed a vulture (the flesh of which cannot be 
eaten), you have wasted your powder. 


Atuduru. Sce note on No. 13. 
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Obomofo aboa a oko na osd, (601) 


To the hunter the animal that gets off is (always) the big one. (Cf. 
No. 321, above.) 


Obomofo din bata sdnnam hd. (602) 
The hunter’s name elings to the elephant’s meat. 

Bata. To le close against, hence as here, to be mentioned in 
connexion with, 

Sornam. H stnonam. (See No. 89, esdno.) 


Obomofo fu wuram ba na okura immere a, wommisa ahayo mu 
asem. (603) 

When the hunter comes from the bush carrying mushrooms, he is 
not asked for news of his hunting, 


Waran. See note on No. 92. 


Obomofo ko wuram’ ma& osu to afthe no, m& ntwnmoa keha ne ho, 
ma awow ade no, mé oftveren’’ awo no, ne rhinana ye due na 
mede memie. (604) 

When a hunter goes to the bush and is beaten by the rain, and 
bitten by flies, and suffers from the cold, and is pricked by 
thorns, all these hardships are included, when I tell him 
I am sorry for him. 


Ntwmmoa. Deriv. tum, black ; and mmoa, insects. 


Obomofo kotew dua na aboa amma a, osar ba ofie. (605) 
When the hunter crouches behind a tree, but the game for which 
he is lying in wait does not come, he returns home. 


Kotew dua. Lit. to fix a stick in the ground, hence used of 
eover taken by a hunter when waiting for game, perhaps at a water- 
hole, where he may have made an artificial screen of branches. 


(Cf. ewaw, No. 299.) 


Obomofo nnin. abou yarefo. (606) 
The hunter does not spare (lit. know) the sick animal. 


Osu to na obomofu bekum aboa a, eft ne katae. (3062) 
If the rain falls and the hunter kills an animal, that is thanks to 
the skin cover of his gun lock. 


Katae. See note on No. 317, xkatae. 
‘Gye akyekyere koma agya, nso ye ahayo ? (1262) 
Here take the tortoise and go and give it to father,’ would you 
also call that hunting ? 
G 2 
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Enye obi né bomo/o na ekoo wuram’. (3589) 
No one went with the hunter to the bush (i.e. there is no one to 
contradict you, for you were alone when it happened). 


Otuo nya otiafo a, na odi abaninsem. (3388) 
It is (only) when a gun has a man to cock it, that it performs war- 
like deeds. (Cf. No. 339.) 
Otiafo. Ta otuo, to pull back the striker of a flint-lock gun, to 
cock. 
Abaninsem. Abaninr, a male, and asem. 


Otuo paé kai obomofo a, wommisa nea odi obofo nam. (3389) 
When the gun bursts and wounds the hunter, the man who happens 
to eat venison is not blamed for the accident. (Lit. is not 
asked about it.) 
Otuo mpae Abiirokyiri mmeka onipa wo Abibirin’. (3390) 
A gun does not burst in Europe and wound a man in Africa. 
Abiirokyirt. See note on No. 268, 
Mpae ... mmeki. For the negative sce No. 33, mifa, nszsz. 


Wo atuo siia a, na wo asem siia. (3391) 
When your guns are few, your words are few. 


Otuo ta hitan a, na e né*poma se pe. (3392) 
When the lock of a gun is ont of order, it (the gun) and a stick are 
just alike. 
Otuo ta. The lock of a flint-lock gun; Adian, lit. springs back, 
that is, will not catch or cock. 


Otwo ntow aboa bi unyae rkohyehye aboa bi tere mu. (3394) 
A gun-(shot) does not wound one animal and cause pain to another 
animal. (Lit. the skin of another.) 


Otuo yera nifa mu no ekoft adonten mu a, na enkoo babi e. (3395) 
When a gun (a soldier) is missing from the right flank of the battle 
and appears in the forefront of the fight, it did not go amiss. 


Nifa ... adonter. See note on No. 306, dom. 
Trberebo nti na otuo di abaninsem. (3422) 
Thanks to the flint-stone the gun performs warlike deeds. (Cf. 
INo.332)) 


Twerebo. Tere, to strike, and obo, a stone. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CHiLtpDHooD, YoutH AND INEXPERIENCE, AGE AND EXPERIENCE. 


Oba a obeye yiye, wonyén no kete-pa so rkd. (6) 
The child which is to turn out any good is not reared entirely 
on (even) a beautiful mat, 

Oba. Deriv. possibly ba, to come, to come forth, something 
produced, also used of the young of animals. 

Note 0b4, is a girl, the long @ being the feminine and diminutive 
suffix aa. 

Wonyéen. Yeu, to rear, nurture, or bring up. Also used of 
rearmg aninals and chickens. 

Kete. A mat woven of grass. 


Oba se ose, nanso owo abustia. (7) 
A child (may be) like his father, but he belongs to the mother’s 
side from which he takes his name. 
Abustia. Referring to the matrilineal descent. See note on 
No 37, abustia. For ose see note on No 37, xi. 


Oba nsti a, wommii no ntifu ? (8) 
Is it only when a child cries that he is given the breast ? 


Nifu. See note on No 151, me/2. 


Wo ba né to gu wo sire so a, wode baha na eyi, na womfd osekai 
ntwoa.. (10) 

When your child’s excrement falls on your lap, you wipe it off 
with dry plantain fibres, but you do not take a knife and cut 


(the place) off. 


Wo ba saw asa-bone a, se no se, ‘ Wo asaw wye fe’, na nse no se, 
‘Okra, tete yu mu’. (11) 

When your child dances badly, tell him, saying, ‘ Your dancing is 
not good’, and do not say to him, ‘ (Little) soul, just dance as 
you want to’, 

Okra. See note on No 9, vkrabea. Here used as term of 
endearment. 
Tete. Deriv. tetew, to tear up, to spoil. 
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Wo ba sist wo kora ba a, enyé, nanso wo kora ba sisi wo ba a, 
enye. (12) 

When your own child cheats your fellow wife’s child, that is not 
right, and when your fellow wife’s child cheats your own 
child, that is not right either. 

Kora. When a man has two or more wives each is called the 

‘kora’ of the other; hora means ‘jealous’, An exactly similar idiom 

is found in Hausa where one wife is called by another Aisha. 


Oba-bone nnim kasakyere. (13) 
A bad child does not take advice. 


Nnim. Lit. does not know. 


Nea abofra pe ototo. (2124) 
What a child wants he buys. 

(Said of a foolish person who must have everything he sees and 
fancies. ) 


Abofra bo tavaw na omme akye yere. (557) 
A child breaks a snail, but he does not break a tortoise. (Cf. No. 
368.) . 
Nwaw. See note on No 165. 
Ommo. Neg. of bo. 
Akyekyere. Also called awuru. 


Osekan-fua na egye nehé abofra nsam’. (2846) 
It is the knife-blade without the handle that frees itself from the 
hands of a child (by cutting him). 


Abofra nsanv’ ade nye hye-nit. (573) 
Tt is not difficult to fill a child’s hand. 


Hye-ni. See note on No, 157, nye-na. 


Woye abofra a, nserew akwatia. (3564) 
When you are a child, do not laugh at a short man. 


Akwatia. Akoa-tia, short fellow. 


Abofra nte ne nti né nv’ agya acem a, eye mnusu (... ode aduan a 
nkyene nnim’). (581) 

When a child does not hear the words of its father and mother, 
there is misfortune in that (... he partakes of food in which 


is no salt). 
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Na. See note on No. 37, wi. 
Nagya. See note on No. 37, xi. 
Mkyene. See note on No. 577. 
Naim’. Neg. of wo. 


Abofra htt ne nsa hohoro a, na 9 ne mpanytifo didi. (564) 
When a child knows how to wash his-hands thoroughly, he and 
(his) elders (can) partake of food together. 

Hohoro. Reduplication of horo. Note the distinetion in mean- 
ing between the following words, hoho, to wash the hands or face, 
hore to wash things, pots, clothes, &c., guave, to bathe the whole 
body, hence used for ‘ to swim’. 


Abofra tia fufi a, otiba nea ebeko n'anom’. (583) 
When a child cuts off a piece (of boiled) yam, he cuts off what will 
go into his mouth. 


Fufi. See note on No. 14. 


Abofra ka na eitko opanyin nsa, naw aduan de eko panyth anom. 
(566) 

A child’s ring does not go on an elder’s finger, but as for his (the 
child’s) food it goes into the elder’s mouth. 

Nsa. Names of the fingers are, Aokorobeti, thumb; akyere- 
kyerekwan, first finger, lit. point ont the way; nsateahene, 
middle finger, hit. king of the fingers ; ahene akyzrt, third finger, lit. 
finger after the king; ‘okobeto, little finger, ht. is the hen going 
to lay ¢ 


Ovi nsoma abofra ifite vant akyi. (343) 
No one sends a child on an errand and looks to see if he is pleased 
or not. 
Nsoma ... five. For note on the negatives see No. 33. 
Nant akyi. Lit. behind his eyes, used for ‘eyebrows’. /rbe 
nant aky?, means ‘ to look to see if a person is pleased or otherwise 


by his expression ’. 


Woko kirow bi mu, na dwom a mmofra to v0 na mpanyimfo na 
eto yyaw won. (1577) 

When you go into some village, the songs which the children sing, 
the old folk onee sang and left behind to them (that ts, 
tradition is handed down). 
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Abofra sit a, wommo no duam’. (578) 
When a ehild cries, he is not bound to a log. 


Wommo. Neg. of bo. 


Abofra ye nea wonye a, ohit nea woinht. (587) 
When a child does what is not (usually) done, he perceives what is 
not (usually) perceived. (Cf. 360 below.) 
Wonye...wonht. Lit. they do (or, one does) not do... do 
not perceive, (impersonal verbs here translated by the passive). 


Abofra ye nea opanyrn ye a, oht nea opanyeh hi. (586) 

When a child does what a grown up person does, he sees what a 
grown up person sees. (Meaning, lie is punished as a grown 
person is punished.) Cf. 359 above. 

Abofra bodpa wit a, wobodpa sté nd. (558) 

When a child pretends to be dying, (the best thing to do) is to 
pretend to bury him. 


Bodpa. See note on No. 254, oboa. 


Abofra a oko asu na obo ahina. (554) 
The child who goes for water is the one who breaks the pot. 


Va. Here emphatic, the oue, or, it is the, &c. (Sce No. 1, na.) 


-Abofra by mmusu akron a, ofa mu anum. (555) 
/Out of nine mischievous tricks a child thinks to play on others, he 


suffers for five of them himself, 


Akron... anum. For notes on numbers see No. 772, adu- 
O7VUNL. 


Abofra koda qya na opere hd a, ne ntama hyew. (559) 
When a child goes to lie by the fire and is fidgety, his cloth catches 
fire. 


Abofra iifite okwansen ase kwa. (563) 
A child does not look into the soup pot for nothing (he expects to 
be given some). 


Okwansen. Deriv. dsei, a cooking pot, and *Awan, soup. 


Abofra ketewu bi te fi hese bim’ a, mt no due, na waht amanne 
(567) 

When a small ehild lives (alone) in a great big house, pity him, for 
he has seen misfortune (that is, he has responsiblity beyond 
his years). 
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Te. 'To sit, to live, (dena, to sit, i.e. beseated). The translation 
of this word literally by the native interpreter has given rise to one 
of the commonest of the hideous pidgin English expressions which 
are so common in West Africa, ‘he live for’, the verb ‘live’ being 
used in the place of the English verb‘ tobe’. Most pidgin English 
can be traced to some idiom peculiar to the vernacular, which has 
been followed by the native interpreter when putting the words 
into English. 

Ht. See note on No. 262, fie. 

Bin’ = Bi mu. 

Amanne = Oman ade. 


Abofra kotow panyin rkyenr. (568) 
The child squats beside the elder. 

Kotow. To squat, also used of ‘to kneel down’. The Ashantis 
do not (now) seem to squat down on their thighs like so many 
African tribes (the Mananja and Angoni, for instance, who in- 
variably adopt this position when resting, eating, &c.) This may 
be a result of European influence and the almost universal use of 
stools. Whether their remoter ancestors adopted a squatting posi- 
tion could no doubt be proved by an examination of an ancient 
male skeleton (tibia), (the female, for obvious reasons, even among 
tribes who habitually squat, never adopting this position). Pro- 
fessor Thomson, of Oxford, has shown that this squatting position 
in course of time has an effect on the external portion of the upper 
tibial articular surface. 

Panyin. See note on No. 1. 


Abofra ano ye den a, ode hyen aben, na omfa rhyen woadéru. (571) 
Even when a child has a strong mouth, he blows a horn with it and 
not a mortar. (Cf. No. 348.) 

Ano ye den. Lit. a strong mouth, i.e. quarrelsome, loud voiced. 
(See No. 238.) 

Omfa nhyer. Note the double negative. (See note on No. 
33, 78282.) 

Woadtru. See note on No. 14, owo. The grain mortar with its 
wide month is likened to some huge musical instrument. 


Abofra se okoforo dunsin a m& omforo, na okosé anim asan aba. 
(574 and 408) 
When a child says he is going to climb the stump of a tree, let 
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him climb (it), for when he has gone up it (a little way) he will 
turn back again. 
Dunsin. Dua, a tree, and sti, a piece, a fragment of anything. 
For etymology (according to Ashantis) see No. 57, odum. 
Anim. See note on No. 80, anzwwa. 
Asan aba. The literal translation is... he goes up it that he 
may turn back ; asaz and aba are subjunctive mood. 


Abofra se obeso gyu mi, ma onso mu, na ehye no a obedan akyene. 
(575) 

When a child says he will catch hold of fire, let him catch hold of 
it, for when it burns him he will (soon) throw it away. 


Abofra se obeye mpanyinne a, mi onye, na ebia obenya opanyih 4, 
obi nnim. (576) 

When a child says he wants to act as if he were already a chief, let 
him doso; asto whether he will ever become one, that no one 
knows. 


Mpanyinne. Mpanyin-ade. 


Abofra sika te se anyankima gya, wotiba so a, na adum. (577) 
A child’s gold dust is like a firebrand of the aayaikoma tree ; when 
it is broken up it soon burns out. 


Sitka. See note on No. 591. 


Abofra sta adwini-di a, enye osebo iihima na ode sita, (579) 
When a child is learning his trade as a leather worker, he does not 
practise on a leopard’s skin. (Cf. No. 124.) 
Osebo akdma. Leopard skins being vare in comparison with 
sheep and goats’ skins will not be used for experimental work. 


Mmofra hit kore a osu ato aboro no a, wose oye opete. (591) 
When children see an eagle draggled by the rain, they say it 1s 
a vulture. 


Osu. See note on No, 26, sv. 


Mmmofra whotu a, woaihtt tu; mpanyii ie kotu a,wotiatia so. (592) 

When children go to pluek them (the mpempema mushroom), they 

do not do so skilfully ; when grown-ups go to do so, they 
trample on them. 

The mushrooms to which this saying refers are known as the 

mpempema, i.e. ‘thousands and thousands’. ‘They are very small 
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and grow close together. The saying refers to anything that is 
alinost impossible to do. 


Obi nsoma abofra osoro na onhitaiw ase antiberi. (341) 
No one sends a child up aloft and then knocks away the ladder 
from beneath him. 


Nsoma.... orhiian. See note on No 33, mfa, nsisi. 
Antwert. Deriv. t&eri, to lean against. 


Oi nsoma abofra na omme fa no so abufuw. (342) 
No oue sends a child on (a difficult) errand and gets angry (if he 
does not perform it well). 
Vo so. Lit. on, about. 
Abufuw. Lit. ebo, chest, and fu, toswell. See No. 34, koi do. 


Opanyin Jere ne mma a, na ne mma suro no. (2602) 
When an elder (a parent) is strict with his children, then his 
children fear him. 
ere. See note on No. 155, mfere. 


Opanyih se nd wanyé &, mmofra nsuro no. (2613) 

When the grown-up threatens to punish, (lit. says) but does not 
carry out his threat (lit. but does not act), the children do not 
fear him, 

Opanyin kye a, edo. (2606) 

When an elder portions out the dish, it becomes cool. (A wise 
(old) man knows how to settle disputes). 


Opanyth nyin wo ne batibew. (2611) 
An elder grows at the elbow (i.e. becomes rich). 


Nyin wo ne battew. ‘To grow at the elbow’ is a phrase meaning 
‘to have amassed riches, to have put aside money’. 


Obit tutu andma irkokyere opanyii. (382) 
No oue plucks a bird and goes and shows it to an elder (to inquire 
its name). Cf. No. 719. 


Opanyihn di nsem ihind akyt a, oman bo. (2597) 
If an elder were to follow up every (little) offence (in order to 
inflict punishment), a people (nation) would (soon) go to ruin. 
Oman. See note on No. 474. 
Opanyin nni abansosem akyi. (2598) 
An elder gives no heed to idle rumours. 
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Wni. Neg. of di, lit. does not follow. 
Abansosem. Lit. ‘ words over the wall ’. 


385. Opanyin a wanyin né nea wako Asante aba, ne nea wako Abirokyiri 
aba, atorofo a ewo oman mu nen. (2596) 
The elder who has grown very old is the one (who says) he has 
gone to Ashanti and returned; (who declares) he has been 
to Europe and back, a liar among the people is he. 


Asante. This is the correct spelling. The h which has been 
iutroduced comes from the pronunciation (wrong) ofthe word by the 
Ga or Accra people, and became adopted from them by Europeans. 
This proverb is evidently one from the Coast regions, where 
Ashanti was looked on as some unknown land from which no man 
returned alive, and as inaccessible as Europe. The saying means 
‘au old man’s tale’, 

Abirokyirt. See note on No. 268. 

Atorofo. See note on No. 604, otdrofo. 

Neh = Ne 20, 


386. Opanyii didi adibone a, oyi n'asanrka, (2600) 
If an elder eats greedily, (he finds) he has to remove his own dish. 


Adibone. Adi, to eat, and bone, bad. 
Wasanrka, A flat dish made of baked clay. 


387. Opanyti due, ‘ Mante, mante’. (2601) 
An elder evades responsibility by saying, ‘I have not heard, 
I have not heard ’. 

Mante. The saying is also sometimes taken to mean, an ‘elder 
should turn a deaf ear to a good deal of the tittle-tattle he hears’. 
Mante is also the name of a charm supposed to act as the name 
implies. 


388. Opanyti begye me nsam’ akoniua a, onnyé asase a mete so. (2603) 
Though an elder may take fromm my hand the stool I sit on, he 
cannot take from me the ground I sit on. 


Legye. Lit. come and take. 

Akonnua. A stool, often showing in its carving a high degree 
of aesthetic art. The stool is the symbol of chieftainship. The 
paramount chtef of all the Ashantis sat on the so-ealled ‘ golden 
stool’, the stool of next impoitance being the ‘silver stool’ of 
the Omanhene of Mampon. Each chief has his own stool, and 
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when he dies his stool is blackened all over, a concoction of sooty 
spiders’ webs and white of eggs being used. The stool is then 
set in the ‘stool house’, (xkonnua fie), along with other stools of 
departed chiefs. Every twenty days (adaz) a sheep is killed and 
the blood smeared on the stools, each being taken in turn, while 
at the same time the chief or okyeame (q.v. No. 481, note on 
oemampdm) mentions the name and deeds of its departed owner, 
The meat is shared among the people and there is singing and 
dancing. The above all takes place on ‘ Wednesday adai’. On 
‘Sunday adaz’ all the stools are taken out from the ‘ stool house ’ 
and carried in procession to the burial ground ; the chief at present 
occupying the stool leading, carrying a gun,as a mark of servitude 
to the departed spirits. As the procession goes along the crowds 
follow, and any one who wishes may make requests to any of the 
stools (which are now supposed.to be tenanted, for the time being, 
by the spirits of their departed owners). A deafening clamour 
results as the crowds pour out their petitions. The burial ground 
reached, only the ‘Qucen mother ’, stool carriers and okyeame and 
banmofo, undertaker, are allowed to enter. Here another sheep is 
killed. On the return to the ‘stool house’ the chief distributes 
presents, drink, and food. 

The bells (one at each end) on a stool are for tinkling to 
summon the spirit from the asaman, spirit world. The stool 
carriers, on the occasions mentioned above, may be seen swaying 
from side to side, ‘the spirits are pushing them ’. 

An Ashanti, when rising from his stool, will generally tilt it up 
against the wall or lay it on its side lest a departed spirit wander- 
ing round should sit on it, when the next one to sit down ‘ would 
contract pains in his waist’. 

The cowries seen fastened under many stools are ‘ earnest- 
pennies’ representing various transactions, which are then, by the 
taking and giving of such a pledge, considered as definitely clinched 
bargains. 


Opanyii mé nsdno. (2607) 

Aun elder can satisfy his hunger with his intestines. (That 1s, he 
has other resources to fall back on when needs be, when hunger 
(used metaphorically for trouble) overtakes him.) 

Nsono. Note the words nsdno, intestines; esono, an elephant ; 
and sono, to be different. 
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Opanyin né mmofra he nantew a, wosoa ne boto. (2608) 
When the elder and the children know how to adapt their steps to 
one another's, they (the children) carry his bag. 


Ht. 'To see, to perceive how a thing is done or its appearance, 
hence to kuow. Fe means to look at a thing, regard it, that one 
may perceive (Ai) its nature or application. 


Opanyii anim asem ye oki-né. (2609) 
Jt is not an easy matter to speak face to face with an elder. 


Oka-né. See note on No. 157, nye-nd. 


Opanyin ano sek suman. (2610) ; 
(The words from) the mouth of an old man are better than any 
amulet. 


Suman. See note on No. 17, obosom. 


Opanyth tirim na wohdn aktima. (2613) 
It is on the elder’s head that the axe-head is knocked off (the 
shaft). 


Wohon. Translated by the passive. Jon is used of pulling or 
knocking out something embedded in something else, as a stick out 
of the ground, a hoe from its handle, &c., probably an onomato- 
poetic word. 

Akitma, An axe, also called abonwa, deriv. obo dua, stone 
stick (7), stone axe. There are abundant evidences of a long 
forgotten stone age in Ashanti. The present writer made a large 
collection of over a hundred celts or neolithic stone axes (now in 
the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford), see a paper on ‘A Collection 
of Ancient Stone Implements from Esura, Ashanti’, by Prof. 
H. Balfour in Vol. XII, No. xlv, Oct. 1912, of the Journal of 
the African Society. There is no recollection or tradition of a stone 
age among these natives, and the celts are known by them under 
the name of onydmé aktima, i.e. God’s axes; the etymology of the 
word abonua, if correct, ob0, stone, and nwa (dua), a stick, which 1s 
the native word for axe, being the only clue that these celts were 
used by the remote ancestors of the Ashantis and not, as some 
persons are inclined to believe, by a different race and civilization 
once inhabiting this region. The wearing away of an axe on 
a stone is also mentioned among the drum messages, see note on 
teva, No. 507. 
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The interpretation given to the above saying is, that an elder, or 
man of weight and experience, can bear the brunt of troubles 
which may assail the youthful and inexperienced members of his 
family. 


Opanyin to ast a, na ewo mmofra demu. (2617) 
When the old man’s bottom is flat, its fatness has gone to the chil- 
dren. 


Toast, Lit. has come to an end, decreased, diminished ; hence, 
has got thin. 
Ewo...mae. Lit. it is in. 


Opanyin nto bo-hyew nto abofra nsam’, (2618) 
An elder does not roast a hot stone and place it in the hand of 
a child. 


Nto... nto. For note on the negatives see No. 33, nsist. 
Note how the vowel sound alters the meaning of a word, to (nasal), 
to roast ; to, close o sound, to place. 


Opanyin ntra ofie na asadua mfow. (2619) 
The elder does not sit in the house and (allow) the loom to get wet. 


Asadua. Asawa, cotton, aud dwa, a stick, i.e. loom. 


Opanyin wo rkwi a, onni mfensi. (2620). 
Even when an old man is strong and hearty, he will not live for 
ever. 
Onni. Neg. of di. 
Mfenst. Mfe abiesd, lit. three years, but used for an indefinite 
period of time (see note on No. 767). 


Mpanyimfo na ebu be se,‘ Gya me nai’, na wonse se, ‘ Gya me te’. 
(2622) 

Experienced men have a saying, ‘ Leave my legs alone’, but you will 
not hear them saying, ‘ Leave my head alone’. 

Ebu be. See note on No. 258. 

The following is the explanation given by the Ashantis of this 
saying. Long ago, when wild animals, lions, hyenas, and leopards, 
were even more numerous than now, a man, when he lay down to 
sleep, always took care that his feet and not his head were nearest 
to the doorway. Thus, if a wild animal got into the hut, it would 
most probably seize the man’s legs, who would then shout ‘ Leave 
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my legs alone’; whereas had his head been nearest the door, and 
been seized hold of, he would have been unable to shout ‘ Leave my 
head alone’. The proverb means, a man of experience will not 
put himself in a position from which he cannot extricate himself. 


Mpanyimnfo se, ‘ Maye se wo pei’. 2623) 
The elder (lit. elders) says, ‘I have done as you (are doing now) 
once upon a time (or, I was as you are)’. 


Se mpanyimfo pe wo atoto arbe a, wurihuruw nira ogya. (2624) 
If the old people want to roast and eat you, you do not jump over 
a fire. 
Atoto ave. Note the construction in the subordinate noun clause 
after the verb pe. (See note on No. 2, ewope.) 


Mpanyimfo ye wo guantiwan, na se wuguat a, akyii no woserew 
wo, (2625) 

When the grown-ups (frighten you to) make you run off, and you 
do so, afterwards they laugh at you. 


Guannuan. Reduplication of guar. 


Akwakora te ho anstina wowoo panyii. (1877) 
An old man was in the world before a chief was born. 


Te. Lit. lived, see note on No. 366. 
Wowoo. Past tense, note lengthening of final vowel. 


Panyin. Here in the sense of one in authority, see note 
ou No: 1. 


Aberewa a onnt st no watadite gu ne kotokum’, (100) 
The old woman with no teeth has ‘ tiger’ nuts in her bag. (She 
may have some reason unknown to you for keeping them.) 
Sé. The names for the teeth are: obomofo sé (lit. hunter’s teeth), 
canine teeth ; nyep?, molars ; adouter sé (lit. main body teeth, from 
military term), incisor teeth. Human teeth are valued as semazis. 


Aberewa fite akoko, na akoko fie abereawa. (101) 
The old woman looks after (her) hens and the hens look after the 
old woman (by laying eggs and hatching out chickens for her). 
Akoko. See note on No. 199. 


Aberewa ko asu a, obeba, na ne ntem na yérepé. (102) 
When an old woman goes to fetch water (we know) she will come 
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back, but it is how long she will be about it that we want (to 
know). 


Ne ntem. Here ntem would seem really a noun instead of an 
adverb; lit. her quickness (in returning). 

The saying means that if old persons do things that younger 
people do, they must not expect any consideration on aceount of 
their age. (Cf. following.) 


Aberewa nim ade a, drnye ne bar. (103) 
If an old woman (says) she knows (every)thing, let her put up her 
own fence. (Cf. No. 405 above.) 


Ade. See note on No. 85, me dea. 
Onnye. Imperative of gye. 


‘ Makyé, makyé, kum aberewa. (1992) 


‘Good morning, good morning,’ (eventually) kills an old woman. 


RD) 
Makyé. Me m& wo akyé, I give you morning. The old woman, 
who sitting by the house all day, and having nothing to do but 


return salutations, is said to be killed eventually by them. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CuiErs, FREE MEN AND THE Nopinity, SLAVES, THE FaMILy, 
Nationality, PARENTS AND Retations, WOMEN AND WIVES, 
MarriaGe, Brrr. 


Ohem-mone nni babi, na osafohene-bone na owo babi. (1300) 
There is no such thing anywhere as ‘a bad king’, though ‘a bad 
vassal chief’ may be found. 


Ohem-mone = Ohene-bone. 

sVni, Neg. of eo. 

Osafohene. A sub- (or, vassal) chief, also in a military sense, 
a captain of a war company. Oman-hene, i.e. chief of a nation, 
king, is the highest title. QOhene is somewhat vaguely apphed 
either to the supreme chief or king, or even to some quite small 
chief of a town or village, though this latter 1s more correctly 
odekuro, \it. holder of the village. 


Ohene a obekum wo mmae a, na wokai ahene dodow a woasdm ? 
(1301) 

When the chief who will kill you has not yet come (on the stool), 
can you count how many chiefs you have served under 1 


Ohene bi bere so wohii, na obi bere so wodyére. (1303) 

In one chief’s reign skins are treated by having the hairs singed 
off, in that of another the skins are spread in the sun. (Times 
and manners change.) 

Bere. hits time. 
Wodyére. Lit, they have spread (them) out. Translated by the 
passive. 

Ohene bedi wo kasa a, efi mamfo. (1304) 

When a chief is going to compel you to do something, he does so 
by the authority of the people. 

Bedi... kasa. Di kasa, to compel a person to pay for some 
wrong he has done. 
Mamfo. For note on suffix fo see No. 78, kontromft, Mamfo = 


oman-fo. 
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Ohene beknm wo a, ennim ahamuti%. (1305) 
When a chief is going to kill you, it is useless consulting the lots. 
Ennim. Neg. of wo mu. 
Ahamatté. Lit. draw or pull the strings, see note on No. 55, 
aka. 


Ohene né wo kit a, na okum wo. (1307) 
When a chief and you are on (too) intimate terms, (some day) he 
will kill you. (Cf. 421.) 
Kad. Me né no kai = he and [ are friends. 


Ohene anim na wonkd, na wakyi de, wose. (1308) 
One does not speak out one’s mind in the presence of a chief, but 
behind his back one does. 


Anim. See note ou No. 80, antwa. 
Nakyt. See note on No, 89, akyi. 


Ohene nufu désd a, amansiir na entim. (1309) 
When a chief has plenty of milk, then all people drink of him. 
Nufu, Lit. bieasts, but by metonymy milk. 
Entim. Note this idiomatic use of the 3rd person sing, neuter 
pronoun for the 3rd person plural masc. or fem. 


Ohene nyd ahotrifo pa a, na ne bere so dito. (1310) 
When a king has good councillors, then his reign is peaceful. 
Ahotréfo. Deriv. ké and téa, lit. one who sits beside. 


Ne bere so. Lit. in his time. 
Dioo. Lit. cool. 


Ohene nnyd wo a, na wuse, ‘O née me kit’. (1811) 
As long as a chief leaves you alone, you say, ‘He and I are gvod 
friends’. 


Nanya wo. Lit. does not get (hold of) you. 
Ohene asd te se’sono asd. (1312) 
The ears of a chief are as the ears of the elephant (i.e. he hears all 
that is going on). 
‘Sono. See note on No. 89, esdno. 
Ohene aso te se soné; emu akwan boro apem. (1313) 


The ears of a chief are like a strainer; there are more than 
a thousand ways to them. 


Soné. An opeuwcrk basket for straining palm oil. 
H 2 
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Ohene ntam te se bayére amoa, obi nto mu mfa nehd tétrotd mfi adi 
da. (1314) 
A chief’s oath is like the hole a yam is planted in, no one falls into 
it and gets out again unhurt. 
Ntam. See note on No. 496, ewokd. 
Bayére. One of the many species of yam (ode). 
Nto, mfa,... mf. Note the negative throughout, see note on 
No. 33, mfa, nsisi. 
Ohene tamfo ne neu o né no fi mmofraase. (1315) 
The enemy of a chief is he who has grown up with him from child- 
hood. (Cf. No. 413.) 
Tumfo. Tan, to hate. 
Mmofraase. Deriv. mmofra, ase. 


Ohene te se odum, onni anim nni akyiri. (1317) 
A chief is like an odum tree, he has uo front and no back. 


Odum. See note on No. 57, odum. 
Ohene ba ntutu ’mirika tkofwe tiri. (1321) 
A chief’s child does not run to look at a head (that has been cut 
off}. 
The heads of persons executed are brought to the chief's house. 
Ntutu . . . wkofite. Note the two negatives, see note on 
No. 33, nszsz. 


Ahenkwa di adttene na waditben asem. (1322) 
A chief’s servant eats fish and gets ideas. 
There is a play on the words adzene, a fish, and deen, to think, 
the nown from which is add&ene, thought. (Cf. No. 446.) 
Ahenrkwat = Ohene-akoa. 


Ahenkwa na oma ohene hd ye hit. (1324) 
It is the chief’s servant that causes the person of the chief to excite 
fear. 
Osafohene nsua na wakd. (2756) 
A war captain does not take the oath before going to fight. (Lit. 
in order that he may, &c.) 
Osafohene. See note on No. 306, dom. 
Nsua. Sua, to take an oath before going to fight. 
The safuhene has already taken the oath and is not required to 
do so again before going to war. The oath is taken as follows: 
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The man stands before the chief, sword in hand, the left hand being 
placed on the heart, pointing his sword at the chief, he swears ‘ .J/e 
kai ntam kese s¢ meko mama me wura ne me sase nea mede meye obi 
akoa no, meké mato. Ae soma korabo na wanko a, mede me ti me 
sane hd. Se nea me kite yi manye a, me ka ntam kese’. 

Translation—‘I swear the great oath that I will fight for my 
king and my country rather than become any one’s slave, I will fight 
and fall. If I fire a bullet and it will not pass (in front), I myself 
and my own head will go forward. If I do not do these things 
I swear, I take the great oath,’ 


Ade a ohene pe na woye ma no. (783) 
Whatever a chief wishes is done for him. 

Ade. See note on No. 85, me dea. 

Ma. Really a verb, here translated by the preposition ‘for’, 
see note on No. 240, wo. 


Nnipa nrhin& pe ohene aye, na (woanyt ?) woannya na wose, nupo 
ahennit ye yaw. (2432) 

All men would like to be chief(s), but when they cannot get what 
they want they declare that even to rule as a chief has its 
WoOITiIes. 

Woanny%. The original gives this verb in the positive, but this 
is probably an error. 
Ahenni. Deriv. ohene di, to rule as chief. 


Ade hia ohene nana a, okita tuo, na onsod aketé. (798) 
When a chief’s grandson is poor, he holds a gun but he does not 
carry a mat. 
Nana. More often xénéd, oba is understood, see 37, 272. 
Aketé. To carry one’s own sleeping-mat is considered very de- 
grading. 
Ade hia odehye a, ehta no kakra. (797) 
When a free man lacks something, it is something very hig he lacks. 
Odehye. Plu. adeyhye, a free man, as opposed to a slave (odonko) ; 


also used in the sense of one of good family, a nobleman. 
Kakra. See note on No. 101, £akra. 


Odehye bo dam a, wofre no astibow. (834) 
When a man of noble family is mad, people say he is only the worse 
for wine. 
Odehye. See note above, No. 430. 
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Wofre. Lit. they say. 


Asabow. Deriv. bow nsa. 


Odehye din nyera da. (835) 
A free man’s name is never lost. 


Odehye, wodi no apata, na wonni no sono. (836) 
Nobility should be borne as one eats fish (humbly) and not as one 
partakes of elephant flesh (proudly, and boasting about it). 
Apata. Fish, dried, isa common food all over Ashanti. Elephant’s 
meat is naturally rather a luxury, and people will give much even 
for a small piece just to be able to say they have eaten it. 


Odehye trihyehye, na sika na ehyehye. (838) 
Fame of being noble born does not spread abroad, it is the fame of 
riches that spreads. 


Sitka. See note on No. 591. 


Odehye anko a, akou guar. (839) 
When the free man does not fight, the slave runs away. 


Odehye mu nni abofra. (840) 
Among royalty no one is a child. 


Odehye, wonnda wonnt, na sika ne asem. (841) 
An ancient name cannot be cooked and eaten ; after all, money is the 
thing. 
Wonnt. Neg. of dz. 


Odehye, wompae. (842) 
A man of royal blood does not need to have his name proclaimed. 


Wompae. ae, used of the proclamations of the osen, herald. 


Odehye nsore, wost no mfensi. .(843) 
The offering on the grave of one of the royal house is placed there 
for many years. 

Nsore. A burial grove. Deriv. probably 2, not, and sore, to rise 
up; but also by metonymy, tlie offering placed on the grave. 

Myensd. Lit. three years, but used for indefinite number; see 
note on No. 767. 

This proverb is quoted by a person who is reprimanded or re- 
proached for not having performed some action, and is equivalent 
to answering, ‘Oh, I have plenty of time yet in which to do that, 
there is no hurry’. 
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440. Odehye te ho a, akoa nni ade. (844) 
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When the free man is there, the slave does not take command. 

Nni ade. Di ade, to take possession, inherit, take command, 
This saying is not strictly accurate as there have been cases where 
the legitimate heirs have been passed over and the stool given to 
aslave. See proverb following. 


Odehye wu a, akoa di ade. (845) 
When a free man dies, a slave succeeds. (See No. 440, note.) 


Odehye nye abofra na woabo ne din abo owu din. (846) 
One of royal rank is not a common fellow that he should have his 
name coupled with the name of Death. 

Abofra. Child, boy or girl, but also used in the sense of servant, 
fellow. 

Owu. Death personified for description, sce note on No. 16, 
oww. Note, among the Ashantis it is bad etiquette, if not actually 
criminal, to mention the word ‘death’ in connexion with the name 
of a chief. There are many euphemisms to express ‘he is dead’ ; 
e.g. waka rkyene gu, lit. he has cast away salt; oko asaman, he has 
gone to the spirit world; oka babi, he remains clsewhere. Waye 
Onyankopon de, he has become the property of Onyankepon. 

Akoa mpaw wura. (1625) 
A slave does not choose (his) master. 

Akoa. A servant, slave, but the latter is better ddonko. Akoais also 
uscd in the sense of ‘that fellow’ (akoa no). Siaves were probably 
quite well treated in Ashanti and had not much to complain of. 
It is true that they were liable to be sacrificed, or perhaps buried 
with their master on his death, but such a fate was also possible 
for free men. Slaves who proved themselves able could, and often 
did, succeed to their masters’ property. Slaves, apart from those 
born such, might be put in three classes: (1) those who became 
such by having been bought or captured in war; (2) those pledged 
or pawned by their relatives or themselves to liquidate debts, or 
as security for adebt; (3) those who voluntarily placed themselves 
under a master for protection. To fully understand the proverbs 
which follow it is necessary to remember that so-called ‘slavery’ 
in Africa, as practised by the Africans themselves, was seldom or 
never that terrible thing with which later and exotic associations 
have invested the word. 

‘An African Slave.” The words have gained much of their 
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sinister meaning, to our ear, owing to the transplantation of 
a more or less necessary and not wholly to be pitied individual, 
from his indigenous surroundings (where his status im, and ad- 
vantage to, the social system were assured and fully recognized), 
to a ‘civilized’ and a ‘Christian’ community, which had long 
forgotten all that thousands of years of experience in dealing with 
this class had taught his rude African master. The demand for 
slaves in the Christian markets of the world, and all the horrors 
that this traffic brought to Africa and to her people are apt to 
blind one to the fact that this ‘open sore’ was much of our own 
making. One is prevented from seeing that here, in its original 
home, ‘slavery’ (another word is almost needed to express it) did 
and (in a mild form, and shorn of its more glaring abuses) does 
much to hold together the communistic savage community till 
such time as education and advancement favour greater inde- 
pendence and individualism. 


dkoa whye nehd ntwu sa. (1615) 
A slave does not make up his own mind about going to war. 


Nhye ... ntu. For use of negatives see No. 33, mfa, rszst. 
Sa. See note on No. 317, osa. 


Akoa nim wura. (1622) 
A slave knows (his) master. 


Akoa di quan a, ne hd guar no. (1612) 
When a slave eats a sheep, he is in trouble. 


Guan. Oguan, a sheep, see note on No. 17, guar. Besides 
perhaps being a play on the words guan, sheep, and guan, trouble 
(cf. No, 424), the proverb means that the slave who eats a sheep, 
that is, sacrifices it to a fetish, must be in great trouble, or have 
committed some crime unknown to his master, or is making some 
promissory offering to his fetish, in any of which circumstances his 
master would want to know all about it. 


Akoa ampow a, nu efiri tira. (1626) 
When a slave is not well behaved, the cause can be traced to (his) 
master. 

Ampow. The literal meaning of pow (often reduplicated popow) 
is to clean, polish, rub up, hence here perhaps used figuratively, 
polished, polite, in which sense the word is often used. 

Wira = Wura; ewéira is in the Akan dialect. 
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Akoa nni awu na wonkum owura. (1619) 
When a slave does not commit murder, his master is not killed. 


The master was held absolutely responsible for every act of the 
slave, who was considered as having not only a body which was not 
his own, but also a mind. Hence any act of a slave was considered 
as an act of his master. 


Akoa nim sdm a, ofa ne ti ade di. (1620) 
When a slave knows how to serve (his master well), he is permitted 
to take his own earnings. 
Ne tt ade. Lit. his head thing, 1.e. the price paid for a person 
or thing. Cf. iri sd, the wine placed before the parents of a girl 
as a legal symbol that the woman has been given in marriage. 


Akou a onim sém di ne wura ade. (1621) 


A slave who knows how to serve succeeds to his master’s property. 
(Cf, No. 441.) 


Akoa nytt nehé a, ofre nehd Sonant. (1623) 
When a slave becomes a rich (and free) man, he calls himself one 
of the Asona family (a noble family). 


Sonani. For notes on Ashanti totem and family names, see 
note on No. 37, abusiia. 


Akoa di fo. (1611) 


A slave is (as a matter of course) guilty. 


Akoa nkyere nnannua. (1617) 
A slave does not poimt out where good sticks for building are to be 
found. 


Nnannua. Lit. house sticks, xnav, plu. of odan, a house. The 
usual house is a framework of sticks plastered with mud. The 
slave on seeing suitable sticks should go and cut them, and not 
merely come and report, when he will only be asked why he has 
not brought them. 


Akoa nni mpow kwa. (1618) 
A slave does not eat the second yam crop without good reason. 

Nni. Neg. of de. 

Mpow. The second crop of yams; the first is called mmoto- 
kroma. This second crop is used exclusively for planting out the 
following season, and for a slave to eat them would mean he was 
contemplating flight before then. 
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Akoa nyansa wo ne wura tirim. (1624) 
A slave’s wisdom is in his master’s head. 


Akoa sare asuko na womd oko a, oguan. (1627) 
When a slave has ceased to go for water and is (again) made to go, 
he runs away. 


Sare asuko. <Asuko, the verbal noun from ko, to go, and asu, 
water. Sure, to give up doing something one has been in the habit 
of doing. Here a slave, who had become so far a privileged person 
that he was no longer ‘the hewer of wood and drawer of water’, 
on being ordered to beeome so again, would consider himself so 
badly treated that he would try and escape and find a new master. 
The saying means that a privilege once granted is difficult to 
withdraw. 


Akoa te se kyekyire, wode nsu kakra gu no so a, na ahono. (1628) 
A slave is like unto corn ground into flour; when a little water is 
sprinkled on it, 1¢ becomes soft. (A slave is casily influenced 
by kind treatment.) 
Nyekyire. Indian corn roasted and ground. (The original, 
No. 1628 in ‘Tshi Proverbs’, has kyekyere for kyekyztre in error.) 


Akoa te se ttberebo ; ennit otuo ano a, enye ye. (1629) 

A slave is like the flint on the striker of the gun whieh, if it were 
wanting, would make the gun useless. (He is a necessary 
member of the community.) 

Twerebo. See No. 339. 
Enni. Neg. of wo. 
"Ye = Yrye. 


Wo nkoa suro wo anim asem a, wonnt nim mma wo. (1630) 
If your slaves fear (to speak) before your face, they will not gain 
victories for you. 
Wonnt. Neg. of di. Di nim or nkonim, to win a fight. 
Mma. See note on No. 727 and No, 14. 


Nuonkofo banu fite nantii a, okom kum no. (976) 
When two slaves look after (your) cow, hunger kills it. 

Nnonkofo. Nnoiko, the Ashanti name for the country to the 
north of Salaga, now the ‘Northern Territory’ of the Gold Coast. 
Fo, a personal suffix, see note on No. 78, kontromf?. As many 
of the slaves used to come from here, the word Nrorkofo, sing. 
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odonkont, came to be synonymous with akoa, slave, and used entirely 
in that sense. 


‘Ahia me na fite ma me, ntt na obi yee akoa. (1335) 
‘I am in want, so look after me,’ that is why some men became 
slaves (lit. one became a slave). 
Yee. Past tense, formed by lengthening of final vowel. 
Akoa. See note on No. 443, akoa. This comes under class 3. 


Owura né akoa ntam’ nni, ‘ tee ma mentite’. (3501) 
Between master and slave there is no ‘pull and Jet me pull’ (no 
striving for the mastery). 


Wo wura tar wo a, na ofre wo akoa dehye. (3503) 

When your master hates you, then he calls you a free-born slave. 
Akoa dehye. A slave who was originally free-born, but through 

debt or some other misfortune lost his original status; see note on 

No. 443, akoa. The slave mentioned here comes under class 2. 


Obit nto akoa na ommehye no so. (352) 
No one buys a slave to act as a restraint on himself. 

Nto ... ommehye. Note the double negative, see note on 
No. 33, nstst. Ame, neg. of auxiliary verb béra. 

ITye . . . so, to press on; hence, to oppress. 


Wunni waura a, obt kyere wo, ton, dt. (921) 
When you have no master, some one catches you and sells you for 
what you will fetch. 
Wunnr. Neg. of wo. 
Ton, di. Lit. sell, eat, i.e. sell and use the proceeds. 


Wofere wo afina a, wudi nnuanfin. (1115) 
When you fear to reprimand your slave girl, you eat stale food. 
Wofere. See note on No. 155, mfere. 
Nnuanfin. Nnuanr, aduan, and fix, not f2, bad. 
This proverb might almost seem to be spoken by some mistress 
in Mayfair, worried by the servant problem and fearful Jest her 
cook takes offence and gives notice. 


Akoa ohantanni, wode no sie funwu. (1614) 

A proud slave is taken and buried with the corpse (of his master). 
It was the custom in Ashanti in the old days, when a chief or 

any one of importance died, to kill slaves, wives, and attendants, to 
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accompany their master to the spirit world, asaman (see No. 35, 
osaman). Ag soon as the chief breathed his last, and before the 
news of his death was publicly announced, two slaves, generally 
girls, were taken to where the corpse was laid out for washing and 
killed, either by strangulation or by having their necks broken 
across a stick; this was known as yi aguare, ‘to remove from the 
bathing (place)’. After the body had been washed and decked in 
all its finest cloths, another victim was killed at the entrance to 
the house by having his throat cut (first having the sepow knife 
driven through his tongue and cheeks to prevent him swearing any | 
oath), the blood being allowed to fall on the drums. Chiefs were 
often buried sitting on the shoulders of a man who thus standing 
was entombed alive. Before burying or killing the different 
victims they were each assigned their duties in the next world 
which they had to perform for their dead master. 


Obi nht, bi kwaberan rhuruw nsi. (187) 
No one sees a strong slave belonging to another man and jumps 
for joy about it. 


Nit, rhuruw, nst. For this idiom see note on No. 33, mfa, 
S782. 
Kwaberar = Akoa-oberan. 


Obi akoa di péreguanr na womd asiiasé to no a, oyt kaw sttaé ma 
wutwa. 

When some one’s slave who is worth a péreguan of gold dust (£8) 
is sold to you for an asidsis worth (about £6), he is pretty 
sure to go and incur some debt for a sia@’s worth (about £2) 
that you will have to pay. 


Péreguan, asiiasa, sta. See note on No. 591, nsenia, for notes 
on Ashanti weights. 


Abustia rhind ye abustia, na ye fibefite mmetéma so de. (683) 

All family names are family names (and good enough at that), but 
we search well between the thorns of the oil palm for the 
good nuts nevertheless. 


Abustia. <A family or clan name traced through the female line. 
See note on No. 37, abustia. 

Monetémi. Deriv. betem, a cluster, and mma, pln. of oba, child, 
lit. cluster of children, i.e. bunch of palm nuts. 
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Abusiia te se iifloiren, egugu akuw-akiww. (684) 
Family names are like flowers, they blossom in clusters. 


Abustia ye dom, na wo na oba ne wo nua. (685) 
The family is an army, and your own mother’s child is your real 
kinsman (brother or sister). 
See note on abustia, No. 37. 
Na. See note on No. 37, ni. 
Nua. See note on No. 37, ni. 


Abustia dua, wonttid. (686) 
The family tree is not cut. 


Nea oman bi ki serew na oman bi kai st. (2199) 
What one people talk and laugh about, another people talk and ery 
about. 


Oman. A nation, a people. Used, however, also in the sense 


of a town, and the people of that town. ‘This probably is its 
original meaning, the various towns or villages possibly under 


independent chiefs gradually coming under a central authority, the 


oman-hene. 


. Oman rebebo a, efi afi mu. (1996) 


When a nation is about to come to ruin, the cause begins in the 
homes (of its people). 


Ofi. See note on No. 262, fie. 


Oman bo, na menné abobow. (1998) 
A nation is (can be) destroyed, how much more one home (lit. 
a gate). 
Menné. Neg. of de. 
Abobow. See note on No. 495. 


~ 3 . ~ 
» Oman Akuapem, wokonyd ude a, wose, ‘Obusufo /’, nso woannya a, 


wose ‘ Okdrabirt /’? (1999) 
The Akuapem people say, when yon get wealthy, ‘Mischievous 
fellow !’, and when you have nothing, they say ‘ Unlucky one !’. 


Okdérabiri. it. black soul. See note on No. 147. 


Oman kum wo a, na ohene kum wo. (2000) 
When (the united) people (want to) kill you, then the chief kills 
~ you. 
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Oman te se adesoa, wonht mu ade dakoro. (2001) 
A people are like unto a load (containing many things), you cannot 
perceive all the contents in a single day. 


Adesoa. Lit. ade, a thing, and soa, to carry, something earried, 
a load. 

Mu ade. Almost a compound word, lit. ‘the in-it things’, i.e. 
contents. 


Oman tita wo stimaé a, wompopa. (2002) 

When it is the unanimons wish of a people that you dress your 
hair in a certain way, you are compelled to do so (lit. you do 
not rub it out). 


Sama. Various patterns cut on the hair of the head. 


Oman rebebo a, omampam na bkitra poma. (1997) 
When a nation is about to come to ruin, then the salamander holds 
the staff. 


Omaimpdm. The salamander. The name in Ashanti means 
literally ‘mend nation’ (pam oma), i.e. unite, join together im har- 
mony and peace. The following is the Ashanti story of how it 
cane to get this name. 

The salamander was formerly known as the Boaman (i.e. break-up 
nations). This name he was given by the esono, elephant, who is 
supposed, according to this story, to have given all the animals their 
names. The salamander protested against being given this uame, 
but in vain, so he went off and adopted the following plan in 
order to get it altered. He went alternately to the chiefs of the 
Nkrai (dccra) and Akuapem nations, and told each in turn that 
the other was about to attack him, and these nations were on the 
point of going to war. It transpired, however, that the salamander 
was the real cause of all the trouble, and he was caught and asked 
to give an explanation of his false reports. He freely acknow- 
ledged what he had done, but pleaded justification in his name, 
Boaman (destroy nations). His excuse was accepted, but his name 
was altered from Boama to his present one, MGmpdm (unite 
nations). 

The salamander is said by the natives to be deaf; in the saying 
above he is represented as the ohyedime. The staff held by a chief’s 
okyeame, that is, spokesman, is generally bound round with the skin 
of the salamander (as a kind of ‘sympathetic’ magic, no doubt). 
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The word okyeéime is universally spoken of and rendered as 
‘linguist’ by the Europeans in this colony. It has of course 
nothing to do with linguist (i.e. one skilled in languages). The 
okyedme is a court official who acts as the mouthpiece of the chief; 
etiquette neither allowing a chief to speak directly to, or be spoken 
to directly by, his subjects. The idea of linguist or interpreter is 
entirely foreign to the word. The okyed&me need not, and probably 
does not, know any language but his own, and if the word is to be 
rendered in English at all, it should be by the word, spokesman. 


‘Agya, gyae na menhi, wokyr. (1238) 
‘Father, stop, and let me tell (you what you ought to do)’, it is not 
permitted to speak so. 


Agya. See note on No. 37, ni. 
Menkti. Imperative. 
Wokyt. Sce notes on No. 89, ahkyi, and No. 132, wokyi. 


Agya mma ny& a, mepe » end mma nya a, mepe pupapa. (1239) 
When (my) father’s children get (anything), I like that; when (my) 
mother's children get (anything), I like that even better. 

Agya mma. Children of your own father but by another 
mother, and therefore, as descent is traced through the female line, 
not considered as your oni (1.e. brother or sister by your own 
mother). See note on terms of relationship, No. 37, abusia. 

En&é mma. Children of one’s own mother. See note above. 

Papapa. The word pa means good, well; here lit. good, good, 
good, the word being repeated to make a superlative or express 
emphasis. It is also used in the sense of ‘real’, ‘genuine’, see 
No. 44 and No. 135. 


‘Magya dea, mémfa, me ni dea mémfu’, na ebere ati. (1243) 
‘It is my father’s, so let me take it ; it is my mother’s, so let me take 
it’, that brings (a child) to stealing. 
Dea. Not to be confused with dea = nea, he who. Here de, 
with the enclitic a, probably giving emphasis, is the possessive. 
See note on No. 85, me dea. 


Wo agya akoa tia dua a, wuse, ‘ Eye merew’. (1244) 
When your father’s slave cuts down a tree, you say, ‘It is soft wood 


(easy to cut)’. 
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Wo nai ba ne Kobuobi a, ank& wobese se kyene kese futa no ana? 
(2060) 

Even if your mother’s son is ‘Aobuobi’, would you tell him that 
the big drum was a fit thing for him to carry ? 


Kobuobi. The prefix ko, before proper nouns, is a contraction 
for odonko, a slave (q. v. No. 460, nnonkofo), and is added as a kind 
of nickname to the name of a person of slave or humble origin, and 
also to those of children whose brothers or sisters have all died. 
Kobuobi, that is, slave boy Buobit may be in duty bound to carry 
the big drum, but being your own real brother you would not 
want to taunt him with the fact. 

See also note on No. 138. This and many other of the proverbs 
tend to show how strong is the idea of relationship on the mother’s 
side alone. 


Wo né oba ne wo nua. (2061) 
Your mother’s child is your kinsman (brother or sister). 


See note on No. 37, abustia, and above. 


Wo na di hia a, wunnyae no rikofa obi nye né. (2063) 
When your mother is poor, you do not leave her and go and make 
some one else your mother. (Cf. No. 492.) 


Na. See note on No. 37, ni. 
Wunnyae, rkofu. Note the negatives, see No. 33, mfa, nsise. 


Wo n& ankd gua a, na womdni wo n& né kora. (2064) 
When your own mother does uot go to market, then your step- 
mother is sent. 


Wo n& né kora, a step-mother. It must, of course, be remem- 
bered that the Ashautis are polygamous, so that a child, besides its 
own mother, may have anything from one to several hundreds of 
step-mothers. See note on No. 345, ora. 


Wo nd wu na wobeye ayi a, didi wie ansit, na iikoto pitt na wo ant 
jkowu mpanyimfo anim. (2067) 

When your mother has died and you are about to celebrate the 
funeral custom, finish eating first, lest you go and faint and 
shame yourself before the elders. 


Didi wie. See note on wutiba . . . wie, No. 137. 
Ani nkowu. See note on No. 33, mfa, rstse. 
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Wo n& awu a, wo abusiia ast. (2068) 
When your mother dies, you have no kindred left. 


See note on No. 37, abusta. 


Wo n& nye a, na wo na ara ner. (2069) 
Even if your mother is not a good woman, she is your mother 
nevertheless. (Cf. No. 488.) 


Nenr=ne no. 


Wudi wo agya akyi a, wustia ne nantew. (898) 
When you follow behind your father, you learn to walk like hun. 


Wunni na na woko obt fi agoro a, na otu ne mma fo a, wode tu 
wohd bt. (912) 

When you have no mother and you go to some one’s house to play, 
and she (the mother) admonishes her children, you profit by 
some of that advice yourself. 


Agoro. A verbal noun, (for) playing. 


Agorit a ereba wo ni né wo agya ab0bow ano no, wompe ntenr 
nkofwe. (1211) 

The dance which is coming to your mother’s and your father’s 
door, you do not go off in haste to look at elsewhere. 


Abébiw. The entrance to the square or open courtyard round 
which the houses of an Ashanti family are built. 

Wompe ... mrkofwe. Note the double negative; see note on 
No. 33, mfa, nstsz. 


Woka wo agya a, wokti wo na bi. (1489) 
When you swear the oath of your father, you should also swear 
that of your mother. 

Wokd. Ntam is understood. 

Several kinds of oaths are to be recognized. First, there is the 
common form of oath taken at ordeals, where a man swears by his 
particular ‘fetish’ that he is speaking the truth, and calls on it to 
punish him if he is in the wrong. This form of oath is too well 
known to require a detailed description. 

The second form is less well known. Like the first it is also 
a form of legal procedure. 

Me ké ntam, ‘I swear the oath of so-and-so’. These are the 
words said by an Ashanti man or woman who has a dispute with 
another. Let us suppose two people are quarrelling, words run 
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high, perhaps blows follow, suddenly one of the persons fighting 
says to the other, ‘I swear the oath of (whoever it may be) that 
Tam in the right’. There and then the matter ends for the time 
being, for by saying these words the quarrel] has been removed 
from the sphere of a private dispute, with a possibility of a private 
settlement, to become a purely public affair to be heard and settled 
in the eourt of the chief whose oath has been sworn. Students 
of Roman Private Law will notice the curious resemblance in 
this procedure to the LEGIS ACTIO SACRAMENTUM, which was 
also a method of removing a dispute from the sphere of private 
settlement and seeuring a trial 7 gudicto. Now the meaning 
of this cath is as follows. The person who used the oath men- 
tioned some particular day on which lecal tradition has ascribed 
some dire calamity to have happened to the faimly of the tribal 
chief. Each local chief may have sueh a black day. When 
a person mentions such a day, which subject is ordinarily taboo, 
it beloves the head of the family, whose unlucky day has been 
thus recalled, to investigate the whole matter under dispute, and, 
if necessary, punish the person who has wrongly used the power 
or dread of this event to prove his case. It has been seen that 
one of the litigants ‘swears the oath’, 1t is now the duty of the 
other party to answer it (40 stam so), lit. ‘beat on the oath’, that 
is, also swear the same oath that he is in the right. Should the 
second party fail to do so, the ease is simply given against him, no 
evidence or witnesses being required, the mere fact that he refuses 
to respond to the oath proving him to be in the wrong. Should, 
however, the oath be duly answered, then the case will be heard m 
open court. Heavy fees attach to these oaths, each party putting 
down his ‘oath fee’. The fee of the party who wins the case will 
be returned to him, that of the other party is forfeited to the chief. 
It is thought that, did a chief whose oath has been taken refuse to 
investigate the ease, a similar calamity would befall his family. 
The swearing of an oath constitutes a form of appeal to a higher 
court. Not being satisfied with the judgement of one court, a person 
can appeal to a higher by swearing the oath of the next most 
important chief, the oath in this case being sworn against the 
okyeame or spokesman of the ehief who gave judgement and not 
against the original party to the suit. In this manner appeals can 
be carried right up to the court of the paramount chief by the 
swearing of the ‘great oath’ (tam hese). This is the equivalent 
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of saying, ‘ Memeneda Koromante’, i.e. ‘Koromante Saturday’. 
Koromante is a place on the Fantee coast where Osai Panyin of 
Coomassie was defeated and slain by the Fantees. This calamity 
was considered so terrible that even the name came to be proscribed 
and became known as simply ntam kese, the great oath. 

Other important oaths are Akantamansu, from the name of 
a battle near Dodowa, where Osai Yao of Coomassic and many 
other chiefs were defeated and slain. 

Wukuda, Wednesday’s oath, is another. 

An interesting modern example 1s Abanaky?, lit. after or behind 
the castle, castle being used as the personification of the English 
Government; this oath referring to the last rising in 1900 in 
Ashanti. 

Any man who was about to be executed was usually pierced 
through both cheeks by a skewer-like knife (sepow), which prevented 
him from ‘swearing the king’s oath’, which would have neces- 
sitated the delay of an investigation and trial before he could be 
executed. 

The third form of oath is perhaps more of the nature of a curse. 
By it a person invokes the death of the king, the words used being 
the simple formula, ‘ Qbosom nkum ohene,’ ‘ May a fetish kill the 
king’. So terrible a crime is this considered that in describing 
it the custom is to say, ‘he blessed (or, sprinkled) the sacred 
edwira’ on the king. When the writer was endeavouring to 
ascertain the exact curse used, he had great difficulty in getting 
his native informant to repeat it, and finally only got him to 
do so accompanied by Joud cracking of his (the native’s) fingers 
round the ears. 

Now any one who thus ‘ blessed’ the king was without exception 
and without possibility of pardon, killed. But a curious custom is 
in vogue. The curser is permitted to name (within reasonable 
limits) the day and manner of his death, and during this interval 
is granted absolute licence. He can demand any man’s wife, money, 
and goods, to use and do as he likes with till the day of his death. 

In this custom we have one of the most powerful checks on the 
personal despotism of kings and chiefs; for on one occasion on 
which a man was driven by the treatment he had received from 
the chief or king to ‘bless’ him, with the consequent upsetting of 
the social régime resulting from the licence granted, the person 
on whom the exasperated populace sought vengeance was the ruler 
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who had by his despotism driven his distracted victim to prefer 
death to life. 

A somewhat similar idea runs through the well-known custom 
of committing suicide, but before doing so ascribing the cause to 
soine particular person who is thereby compelled to commit suicide 
himself, or again, the custom of swearing an oath on a person that 
he must kill you, when the person on whom the oath is sworn is 
in the predicament of having to choose between violating the oath 
or committing what will be considered and punished as murder. 


Obi mfi bea akyt ntu ne tam. (170) 
No one ean pull the loin-cloth off a woman without her knowledge. 


Wft... akyt. Lit. to come behind one’s back and do a thing, 
1.e. to do without one’s knowledge. 


Obeu ko aguare na wamma ntem a, ne ostesie neho. (23) 
When a woman goes to bathe and is a long time in returning, then 
(you can be sure) she is decking herself out. 


Aguure. A verbal noun. See note on No. 353, hohoro. 


Obea tenten so abe a, onwam di, (25) 
When a tall girl carnes palm nuts, the touean eats (them). 


Obea tenten. he Ashanti women are shorter in stature than the 
men, and the expression ‘ tall girl’ here implies a woman who does 
things unbefitting her sex, or who is shameless. 

Onwam di. The saying, arwam bedi wo mme,‘the toucans will 
eat your palm nuts’, 1s a common expression among the Ashantis, 
meaning ‘some trouble will befall you’. 


Mmea iihina ye bak. (27) 
All women are alike. 


Mmea n'nyae arka& aguare, na ahohow hé bon. (28) 
Let women cease to bathe with limes, for even the (ahkohow) red 
ant has an offensive smell. 


Ahohow. A small red ant that lives in the branches of trees 
and which is found in lime trees. They have a nasty smell. The 
native women are very fond of using limes to rub their bodies 
with, perhaps to get mid of the smell that seems inherent in the 
black man and woman however clean they may be. The saying 
means, anything mbherent in one cannot be got rid of by artificial 
meals. 
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Mmea pe nea sika wo. (29) 
Where the gold dust is, that is where the women like to be. 


Sika. See note on No. 591. 


Mmea se,‘ Wo ho ye fe’ a, ene ka. (30) 
When the women say (to you) ‘You are a handsome fellow ’, that 
means you are going to run into debt. 


Ka, Ashanti. The Twi dialect has haw, see No, 54. 


Oba ho ye fe a, efi ne kunu. (19) 
When a woman is beautiful, it is from her husband she gets her 
beauty. 
Meaning perhaps that he has bought her the ornaments or fine 
clothes that make her look beautiful. 


Obi na onim kunu. (20) 
It is the woman who knows her husband. 


Na. Here emphatic, see note on No. 1. 


Oba nyinsen na wanwo ba a, owo banin, (21) 
When a woman conceives and does not give birth to a girl, she 
gives birth ‘to a boy. 


Oba tiba bomméa a, etrbert barima dai mu. (22) 
Even when a woman makes (lit. cnts) a drum, it leans against the 
man’s honse. 

Ta. To cut; here refers to the tree from which the wooden 
portion of the drum has been made. 

Women have nothing to do with drums in Ashanti, either the 
carrying or beating. 

The following brief notes on drumming are only intended to 
draw attention to this interesting subject. The writer hopes to 
discuss the matter more fully in some other work. 

A great deal is heard in Africa about the wonderful way in 
which news can be passed on over great distances in an incredibly 
short space of time. It has been reported that the news of 
the fall of Khartum was known among the natives of Sicrra Leone 
the same day, and other equally wonderful instances ave quoted to 
show that the native has some extraordinary rapid means of com- 
mnnicating important events. It must, however, be remembered 
that most of the instances that one hears quoted are incapable of 
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verification, and would, moreover, probably be found to have been 
much exaggerated. Having said this much, however, it must be 
admitted that these natives have a means of intercommunication 
which often inspires wonder and curiosity on the part of Europeans. 
One of such means of communication is by drumming. 

This idea the European will readily grasp, and being familiar 
with various means of s¢gnalling, will suppose that some such 
a method might be adapted to drums; but among the Ashantis the 
drum is not used as a means of signalling in the sense that we 
would infer, that is by rapping out words by means of a prearranged 
code, but (to the native mind) is used to sound or speak the actual 
words. 

That is, we have drum-talking as distinct from drum-signalling, 
a fympanophonetic as opposed to a tympanosemantic means of 
communication, Tympanophony, or drum-talking, is an attempt to 
imitate by means of two drums (a ‘male’ and a ‘ female’) set in 
different keys the exact sound or words of the human voice. 

(Such an idea does not appear nearly so far-fetched to the native 
mind as it might to a European, aceustomed as the former is to 
ascribe even the sounds made by birds and some animals to attempts 
at human speech.) 

We have all perhaps experienced the sensation that bells were 
ringing out words, and the classical example of ‘Punch brothers 
punch ’ will oceur to many, and children have a game where one 
plays a tattoo on another’s back, beating harder and harder till the 
one who is acting the part of drum guesses the tune played. 

These childish examples illustrate exactly what the Ashanti 
drummer strives to do with his drums. 

Now the question naturally arises as to the limitations of this 
means of communication. Can the drum be made to say anything, 
or are the messages drummed restricted to certain preconceived 
and prearranged words or rather sentences? As far as the writer 
has been able to discover, the drummers’ vocabulary is more or less 
restricted to the latter class of messages, but this point requires 
further investigation. 

These drummers are trained from childhood, and must not only be 
experts in dinmming, but also have learned the traditions and 
genealogies of all the kings, and the folk-lore of the tribe as con- 
tained in the proverbs, for it would seem that most of the sentences 
drummed come under these two headings. 
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The subject is one of absorbing interest, but only the briefest 
description can here be given. 

The classes of messages sent come under several heads. 

1. The names and deeds of each king or chief who has ocenpied 
the tribal stool as far back as tradition has any memory of. Drum- 
ming thus serves as an important way of perpetuating the tribal 
memory. 

2. Messages addressed to the various materials from which the 
drums are made, the particular tree from which ent, the elephant 
from whose ear the tense membrane is made, the wood from which 
the pegs are made, the creeper used to tie down the skin. An 
appeal is also always made to a mythical divine drummer for 
permission to drum. ‘This class of messages always precedes any 
drumming. 

3. Many of the best-known proverbs are drummed, and among 
the commonest to be thus perpetuated are those in which Onya- 
NkOPON (a Supreme Being) figures. This the writer considers of 
considerable interest and importance as proving that the native 
name and conception of a High God is not derived from the 
Europeans. (See note on Onyamé, No. 1.) 

4, Alarms, especially fire. 

5. War messages generally insulting, and not, as one might 
suppose, messages giving instructions as to movements of troops or 
orders to war captains. The Ashantis account for such messages 
not being, as it were, in ‘the code book’ by saying that any such 
orders would have to be delivered secretly, and not ‘shouted ont? 
for the enemy to hear. 

A few examples taken from the hundreds of messages that an 
expert drummer can send will now be given. 

The words and sentences are rapped out on two drums placed 
side by side. ‘The drummer squats beside them with a drumstick 
in each hand. The tones of the drums are pitched in different keys. 
The message is rapped out with extraordinary rapidity and skill, 
the endeavour being to imitate the intonation usually given to the 
particular sentence to be drummed, each syllable of a word being 
represented by a beat on one or the other or both of the drums. 

The following are drum messages beaten at the Wednesday and 
Sunday adazt held in honour of the departed chiefs, on which 
occasion the ancestral stools are carried forth to the burial ground. 
(See nete on No. 388, akoniua.) 
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First, as is always the case when the drums are brought out, the 
drummer propitiates or condoles with each separate part of which 
the composite drum is formed. (It is worthy of note that many 
words in these messages are now archaic and the meaning is not 
known even to the drummers.) 


O-ba-yi-fo, o-do-man-ko-ma, kye-re-ma se, o-re-se-re, wo, ba-bi, 
a-Ggyt-Na, 

O wizard, the sacred drummer says he craves of you a place to 
stand. 


The meaning 1s that the drummer asks permission from the 
wizard (see note on No. 56, obayzfo) to drum. A drummer when 
he makes a mistake in the message he is sending, attributes the 
error to the interference of an evil spirit. Such an error on the 
part of a drummer is punished by the fine of a sheep. (It will be 
noted that this form of drumming is almost entirely ceremonial or 


religious.) 


Twe-re-bo-a, Ko-di-a, Bi-rim-pon, o-do-man-ko-ma, kye-re-ma, se, 
o-ko-o, ba-bi, a, wa-ma ne hb m-me-re-so, fir-im-pon, da-mir-i-fa, 
da-mtr-i-fa, da-mr-1-fa!/ 

O cedar tree (from which the drum is made), the mighty one, 
the divine drummer says he had gone elsewhere for a while, but 
that now he has returned, pity, pity, pity. 


Here the wooden portion of the drum is condoled with. 


O-bu-a, yen-kye-re-du, 0-do-man-ko-ma, kye-re-ma, se, o-ko-0, ba- 
bi, a, wa-ma ne ho m-me-re-so fi-rim-pon, da-mir-i-fa, da-nur--fa, 
da-mir-i-fa / 

O obua tree (from which the pegs are cut that hold down the 
skin), the divine drummer says he had gone elsewhere for a while, 
but now he has returned, pity, pity, pity. 


Bo-fu-mu, am-pa-se-kyt, o-do-man-ko-ma, kye-re-ma se,... (as 
before). 

O bofumu apasekyi (the tree from which the bark is stripped to 
make the string with which the skin is fastened down to the pegs), 
the divine drummer says ... (as before). 


A-fe-ma, dun-si-ni, ne, a-sa-re n-kon-ta, o-do-man-ko-ma kye-re- 
ma, se... (as before). 

O afana tree (from which the drumsticks are eut), the divine 
drummer says... (as before). 
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E-so-no, o-bu, a-ku-ma, o-do-man-ko-ma, kye-re-ma, se, .. . (as 
before). 

O elephant (lit. the great one), breaker of the axe, the divine 
drummer says ... (as before). 


Here the elephant, from whose ear the membrane of the drum is 
made, is propitiated. This coneludes the propitiation of the drum, 
and this prelude being over the real business on hand will begin, 
namely, the mentioning of each chief's name and his deeds; there 
are only given one or two examples out of the many that exist. 


A-st-a-ma-T'o-ku-A-sa-re, 0-twe-a-du-ani-pon, o-nyd-mé, o-do- 
man-ko-ma, kye-re-ma, se, o-ko-o, ba-li, a, wa-ma, ne-ho, ni-me-re, 80, 
o-bo-o, de-en, o-bo-o o-sen, na, o-bo-o, o-kye-re-ma, na o-bo-o, o-bra-fo 
t2-t2-r2, 

Asiama-Toku-Asare (the first king who sat on the stool of Mam- 
pon), Supreme Being, God (see note on Ouaydmé, No. 1), the 
divine drummer says he had gone elsewhere, but has now returned. 
What did He create; He created the herald, He created the 
drummer, but above all He ereated the executioner. 


It is worthy of note here that we lave two of the names of the 
Supreme Being introduced in connexion with the name of the 
first aneestor of the chiefs of Mampen. It is extremely unhkely 
that this would be so, did their names and the sense in which 
they are understood, date only from the advent of the missionary. 

The drummer thus runs through the whole line of ancestors of 
the chiefs right down to the reigning king, now and again 
a word or a sentenee throws a flash of light on some forgotten 
custom, and every message has stamped on it signs of having been 
handed down from a distant past. 

Here is another example: 


0-do-man-ko-ma, bo-o, a-de, Bo-re Bo-re bo, a-de, o-bo de, e-ber, 
o-bo-0 0-sert, o-bo-0, kye-re-ma, o-bo-0, Ku-a-ku, Ak-wa, bo-a-fo ti-ti- 
ri Ko-nin-sa-mo-agya, Gya-me, A-mo-a-gya e-sen, be-gye, wo, fo-kye, 
o-gya, wo de e-ben o-yya, wo, a-ka-bu, o-gya, wo a-to-per-e 0-gya, Wo, 
Gya-me, A-m-pon-sa-kyi, A-m-pon-sa, Mam-pon, A-som Gyt-ma, bi- 
rem-poi fi-rim-pon, du-mir-i-fa, da-mir-t-fa, da-mar-i-fa / 

The Supreme Being created things, the Creator created things, 
what things did He ereate? He created the herald, He created the 
drummer, He created Kwaku Akwa (meaning unknown), but chiefly 
He created the executioner, Montisamoagya, Gyame, Amoagyd 
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(meaning unknown), Herald, come and get your black monkey-skin 
hat, what did he leave you? he left you akabu (meaning obscure) 
he left you death of a thousand cuts, he left you Gyame Amponsakyi 
(a name t) Amponsa Mampon, Asom Gyima, mighty one, firimpon 
(7) woe, woe, woe! 

(Asom Gyima was the 8th king of Mampon.) 


A message to summon people when a fire is raging in a town runs 
as follows : 

Mam-pon kon-ton-ky?, o-bo, a, e-hi a-ku-ma, mo, m-mii, mo-hé, 
m-me-re-so, o-gyt hu-ren! hu-ren! hu-ren / 

Mampor (an important town in Ashanti), kontonkyi (archaic), 
the stone that has worn out the axe, arise, fire raging! raging! 
raging ! 

Note, the allusion to a stone wearing out an axe almost certainly 
refers to the grinding of celts or axe-heads, though the Ashantis 


have no recollection of a stone age, calling all such stone axes, 
‘God's axes’, 


Finally, the following is selected out of many messages used 
in time of war. As already stated, in an actual engagement 
messages to the various companies are sent by the general by means 
of heralds and the abrafo executioners, the drums being used to 
encourage the men and insult the enemy. 


... First come the names of famous chiefs, then, ea-kum 
n-nipa ma n-ni-pa ye de-e-ben, wa-kum, N-nt-pa, Ma N-NI-pa Ye Su- 
man, d-boa-a, dom-po, sé, o-da, 10, a-se, ne, m-ner-e-bo-se-€, N-YUi- 
kom-pa-sa-kyi, Kwa-ku, A-gyat, se, o-da, wo, ase o-n-wi-ni ko, dwo, 
a, o-du, wo, ase, u-de ko-kye, a-no-pa-nso, a, o-da, wo ase A-ku-run- 
to, o-kye-na, ye-be-kum, wo, a-no-pa he-ma, he-ma, he-ma. 

... Men are slain that they should become what? men are 
slain that they should become ghosts, the animal the dog says he is 
very grateful to you for that thick lump of your liver, the vulture 
too, he says he thanks you very much, he thanks yon in the evening 
when the sun is cool, when the day dawns he thanks you, hail- 
ine you, Akuranto! We shall kill yon to-morrow early, early, 
early. 


Wo yere a onye no, na ete se obi aguuman. 
When your wife is a woman of no morals, then she might as well 
be some one else’s harlot. 
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Wo yere anyin a, wuntuti ‘mirthka na ekohyia no. (3649) 
Before your wife has reached puberty you do not run to meet her. 


day. Jit. has not grown. Euphemistically used for a girl 
reaching puberty. Quite little girls are married and go to live 
with their husbands, cooking and engaging in the household work, 
though the man does not usually have sexual intercourse till she 
‘grows up’. 


Wo yerenom anum a, wo tekrema anum. (3650) 
When you have five wives, you have five tongues. 


Wo yere apem a, wo asem apem. (3651) 
When you have a thousand wives, you have a thousand ‘ palavers ’. 


Obea né ne kunu asem, obi nnim mu. (24) 
The conversation between husband and wife no one knows about. 


Oyere te se kitntti, wide katé wo sd a, wo hd keka wo, wuyt gu ho 
nso a, awow de wo. (3652) 

A wife is like a blanket; when you cover yourself with it, it irritates 
you, and yet if you cast it aside you feel cold. 


Oyere nye nim na woakyekye amana&. (3653) 
A wife is not meat that she should be parcelled up and sent ont to 
others. 


Woakyekye. The original has woakyekye, but the common word 
in use is, Ayekye amdni, to tie up and send. 


Wo yere nye a, ente se wo wkd wo da. (3654) 
Even if your wife be a bad lot, that is not to say you are gomeg to 
sleep alone. 


Nye, Wit. is notgood, meaning she is unfaithful. 


Asem a wontumi nka& no abonten so no, wo né wo yere te fie u, uke 
akyere no. (2858) 

When you have anything to say which could not he spoken on the 
street, do not tell it to your wife when you and she are 
together at home. 


Woko na obi né ne yere rekd a, mpe nten mmua, na ewo nea waye 
no. (1580) 
When you go (to a man’s house) and find him fighting with his 
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wife, do not be in a hurry to interfere, for there is probably 
a good reason for his doing so. 


Nea orefitefice yere nto mmea hd mpé. (2162) 
Oue who is looking out for a wife does not speak contemptuously 
of women. 


Aware foforo sa ode. (3434) 
On the honeymoon the yams always taste sweet. (Lit. (in) a new 
marriage, the yams mix well.) 


Wowo ba bone a, wofa okasabére. (3463) 
When you give birth to a bad child, you (will) grow weary of 
speaking. 


Wowo nipa, na woawo ne tamfo. (3464) 
A man is brought forth; his enemy has (already) been born. 


Wowo, woawo. Note the different tenses, present, and aorist. 
Tamfo= Tan and fo. 


Wowoo tafoni ba no, na onkura ta. (3465) 
When the archer was born, he did not hold a bow. 

7'cfoni. In the original this is written with a capital, which 
would give it the meaning of a Zafoni man, (there is a town of 
this name). ‘The Ashantis, before the introduction of flintlock 
guns from Europe, fought with bows and arrows and _ shields. 
There is even now a street in Coomassie known as okyem (shield) 
street. Bows and arrows are now only seen as ‘survivals’ in the 
toys the little children play with, and a shield is a royal emblem of 
the paramount king of Ashanti. (See No. 29.) 


‘ Mawo wo mabére, wokyt. (3467) 
‘T am weary of having born you’ is something no one ever wants 
to say. 


Wokyi. See note on No. 89, aky?, and No. 132, wokyz. 


Obi rhyee da woo panyin pen. (194) 
No one ever yet fixed on a particular day to give birth to an elder 
(i.e. @ man who was to be of importance some day). 
Nhyee ... woo. Past tenses. For the negative see note on 
No. 33, mfa, nsist. 
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525. Wowoo ‘ Wo di amim’ Kwasida, na wowoo' Wo yi adwsow’ Diboda. 
(3466) 
The greedy person was born on Sunday and the extortioner on 
Monday. 

(That is, the greedy person and the extortioner are very much 
akin to each other; or perhaps it may mean the greedy person may 
find what he has stored up by his greed taken from him by the 
extortioner. Both interpretations are found given.) 

Wo di amim. The literal translation runs, ‘You are greedy’ 
was born, &c., &c.; ‘ You are an extortioner’ was born, &c., &c. 

Kwasida ... Deooda. There are seven days in the week and 
twelve months in the year. 

The origin of the names of these days the writer has been unable 
to trace. This origin probably dates back to remote antiquity. 
Every Ashanti child born has, as one of its names, a name derived 
from the particular day on which he or she was born. 
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CHAT ieee 


STRANGERS, EUROPEANS AND Evrore. 


Ohoho ukyi mpa asem. (1403) 
After a stranger has gone there is always something to be said 
about him (good or bad). 

Ohoho. A stranger. Deriv. perhaps the reduplication of the 
demonstrative eho, there, in the distanec, far away; lit. ‘one from 
over there’. 

Akyt, See note on No. 89. 

Mpa. Lit. to be wanting, (pa). 


Ohoho amé& woanyd sika ama woanyd kaw. (1404) 
A stranger causes one to get money (but) he also is the cause of 
one getting (bad) debts. 
Sika. See note on No. 591. 
Kaw. See note on No. 54. 


Ohoho ant akese-akese, nanso enhtt mar mw asem, na nea ode kitrow 
aniwa rkete-nkete na ohti muasem. (1406) 

A stranger may have big big eyes, but he does not see into what is 
going on among the people he is among, whereas the town’s 
man, with little hitle eyes, he knows all the town’s affairs. 


Akese-akese. Note the plural form of the adjeetive; as also 
nkete-nrkete. 


Ohoho nsoa funu tt. (1408) 
A stranger does not carry the head of the corpse. 


Vsoa funw ti. For note on the custom of ‘carrying the body’, 
see No. 77. Funu, see note on No. 185. 


Ohoho soe wo fi na wannyaw wo biribi a, ogyaw wo kaw. (1409) 
When a stranger stops at your house and does not leave you any- 
thing else, he leaves you debts. 
Fi. See note on No. 262, fie. 
Wannyaw. Lit. has not left, neg. of gyav. 
Kaw. See note on No. 54. 
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Ohoho te se abofra. (1410) 
A stranger is like a child. 


Ohoho te se sunstiansu. (1411) 
A stranger is like unto the water running over the ground after 
a rain storm (which soon dries up and leaves little trace 


behind.) 


Ohoho nt6 mmira. (1412) 
A stranger does not break laws. 

Nté mmadra. T6 mmera, to break a law; hye mmera, to make 
laws ; di mmdra so, to keep laws. This saying shows that ‘igno- 
rance of the law’ does excuse, according to native custom. 


Ahohoduan ye wo de a, wo anuonyam ye ketewa. (1413) 
When you accept the hospitality of a stranger, your dignity is small. 


Anuonyam. Antm-ye-nyam, lit. in the eyes makes bright. 


Abiirvokyirt nye ko-nd, na po na ehia. (665) 

It would not be difficult to go to Europe, if it were not for the sea. 
Abtirokyirt. Yor deriv. see note on No. 268. 
Ko-nd. See note on No. 157, nye-nda. 


Abirokyirt a mereko enrhia me, mpodno na ehta me. (666) 
(The thought of) Europe, where I am going, does not distress me, it is 
(surf on) the beach that is the difficulty. 
Mpotino. Wit. the edge (mouth) of the sea. The West Coast of 
Africa is of course notorious for the surf which thunders along its 
beach, making landing often a difficult and dangerous proceeding. 


Nnipa rhind pe Abtirokyiri ako, na onyd na wonnytt. (2431) 
All men would like to go to Europe, it is the opportunity they lack. 
Ako. Note the construction in the subordinate noun clause, 
after the verb pe; see note on No. 2, wope. 
Onyé na wonnyd. Lit. getting (onya, a verbal noun), they do 
not get. 


Obtironi a ote abantenten mu, se owu a, na oda fan’. (668) 
The white man who lives in the castle, when he dies he lies in the 
ground. 
Obitroni. A European; deriv. bru, dirty, filthy. This seems 
a decidedly unflattering etymon till one remembers that in Africa 
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dirt ts white, clay, dust, or earth coloured, hence the white man was 
christened ‘the dirty one’. 

Ote. See note on No. 366. 

Abantenten. Deriv. perhaps obo, stone, odan, house, and tenten, 
long, high, i.e. a house built of stone. The old Coast castles are so 
called. ‘The white man who lives in the castle’, is the Governor. 
Aban, (obo ’dair) is the common word used for ‘the Government ’, 
lit. ‘the castle’. 


Obironi ton asekan na ne ti afuw. (669) 
It is the white man who sells knives, yet his head is overgrown 
with hairs. 

A native, when he wants his hair cut, uses a sharp knife or razor; 
the white man, as the purveyor of these, might, so the native thinks, 
have been expected to make more use himself of his unlimited 
supply. 

Afuw. See note on No. 709, 


Brofo adaworoma na yen rrhina furafura ntamad, (644) 
It ts thanks to the white man that we all wear cloths. 

Brofo. Plu. of Obironz, q.v. No. 538. 

Adaworoma. The word n#z is probably understood after adawo- 
roma. 

Furafura. Reduplication of fura. The Ashanti dress is a cloth 
wound round the body up to the breasts and the end thrown over 
the left shoulder, (if a left-handed man, the right). When coming 
into the presence of, or addressing, a chief or superior, the shoulder 
is bared as a mark of respect, the right hand placed on the hip, the 
right foot advanced, the sandal slipped off and the foot set on it, 
but not in it. 


Brofo de nyansa na eforo po. (645) 
By virtue of wisdom the white men mount the sea. 


Obrofotefo na omé obtironi ye aye. (646) 
It is the native who knows English who directs the white man 
whom to praise (and whom to blame). 

Obrofotefo. Lit. ‘one who hears English’, here, the native inter- 
preter. This saying pretty shrewdly sums up the position, in the 
native mind, of the official or other European who has to rely on an 
interpreter in his dealings with them. 
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543. Obi nim se ohia behia no a, anki oko Brofo ma ’yewo no. (264) 
If any one had knowledge previous to his birth that he was going to 
have to suffer from poverty, then he would have gone to the 
white men that he might have been born of them. 
In the native mind all Europeans must be prosperous and rich. 
Anka. See note on No. 733. 
"Yewo. See note on No. 641, ’yedi. 


544. Wudi Bironi ade a, wokd aprem ano. (876) 
When you eat the white man’s pay, you fight at the cannon’s mouth. 


545. Wo nd te Abibirim’ na wo agya te Abirokyiri, na wope ade a, 
wonkye nya. (2065) 
When your mother lives in Africa and your father in Europe, and 
when there is a thing you want, you do not have to wait for it. 
Te. See note on No. 366. 
Abibirim’. Africa, lit. among the blacks, the black man’s country, 
deriv. birz, black. 
Abiirokyivi, See note on No. 268. 
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CHAPTER XI 


HunGER, Sickness, MEpicinE, FEAR, HATRED, AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Okom de aberewa a, na ose, ‘TOto biribi ma mmofra na wonnt’. (1685) 
When an old woman is hungry, then she says, ‘ Roast something for 
the children that they may eat’. 


Okom de hoho a, oda, na odidi mé a, obisabisa nrkitrofo yerenom. 
(1686) 

When a stranger is hungry he sleeps, but when he has eaten his fill 
he goes about accosting the town’s folks’ wives. 


Hoho. See note on No. 526. 
Nkivofo. For note on suffix fo, see No. 78, kontromf?. 


Okom de hoho a, ode fi ne kitrom’. (1687) 
When a stranger is hungry, he brought it (hunger) with him from 
his own village. 


Okom de akoa, na okom de hene. (1688) 
Hunger is felt by a slave and hunger is felt by a king. 


Okom de wo a, ede wo wkd. (1690) 
When you feel hungry, it is only you who feel hungry (one does not 
feel hungry for another). 


Okom de wo a, womfd wo nsa abien nnidi. (1691) 
When you are hungry, you do not use both your hands for eating 
with. 
Womfa . . nntdi. For note on double negative see No. 33, 
nsist ; nnidi, neg. of da. 


Okom né ka, na efanim ka. (1692) 
Of (the two) hunger and debt, debt is preferable. 
Ka. See note on No. 54. 
Oyare a ebekum wo bo wo a, woikae duruyofo. (3540) 


When the illness that is going to kill you comes upon you, you for- 
get the doctor who could have cured you. 


Duruyofo. Duru-ye-fo; some oue who makes medicine. 
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Oyare, woké no ahohora. (3543) 
Illness is driven off by insults (fear of insults) ? 

Physical defects or abnormalities among the Ashantis such as 
lameness, having lost a finger, arm, or foot, &c., &c., preclude a man 
from ever becoming a chief. An infant born with six fingers used 
to be killed. The saying perhaps means that a patient is more 
willing to submit to the treatment prescribed by the doctor as he 
fears the slights he would be subjected to were he to be permanently 
disabled. 


Oyare nsie a, wonnye ayaresade. (3545) 
The physician’s fee is not paid till the sickness is over. 
Wonnye. Neg. of gye, to receive, lit. they do not receive. 


Ayaresade. Sa oyare, to cure an illness, lit. something given for 
curing an illness. 


Oyare see ukyéafo. (3546) 
Sickness destroys even he who is most worthy. 


Woyare anomdew a, na woyare ntoto. (3548) 

If you suffer from a complaint that is always crying out for deli- 
cacies, then you (also) have a complaint that is always calling 
for buying. 

Anomdew. Lit. ‘a sweet mouth’, cf. ‘sweet tooth’. 


Oduruyefo nndm aduru mma oyarefo. (1045) 

The physician does not drink the mediciue for the patient. 
Aduru. See note on No. 13. 
Mind. See note on Nos. 727 and 14. 


Wopa opayare a, oyare pa gye wo mu. (2579) 
When you make pretence of being ill, a real illness lays hold on you. 


Wopa. See note on No. 254, oboa. 

Obi nyaré ayamka nkye akyebiivo mfa nsa nehd yare. (394) 

No one who has belly-ache tries to cure himself with parched corn. 
Nyare, ikye, mfa, nsa. A good example of the idiom noted 


under No. 33, nszsz. 


Nnua nrhina ye aduru, na wunnim a, na wuse, eye bone. (1021) 
All plants are medicinal, but you do not know and say this one is 
(useless) bad. 
Aduru. See note on No. 13. 
K 2 
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‘Ma me aduru mprempren, nye aduru. (1972) 
‘Give me medicine at once,’ you cannot expect that to be good 
medicine. 
The meaning is that the native herbalist must be given time to 
0 and search for the suitable plant or root. 


Suro nea ober wo. (3124) 
Fear him who is near you. 


Suro nea ose, obegye, na nsuro nea ose, ‘ Merema wo’. (3125) 
Fear him who says he will take from you, but do not fear him who 
says, ‘I am going to give you’. 


Misuro kum nti na maye me kon tia. (3126) 
Because I fear to be killed I have made my neck short. 


The common method of executing people in Ashanti was for the 
executioner (obrafo) to seize the victim, force his head forward and 
then slowly carve through the spinal column at the base of the 
neck. A small skewer-like knife (osepo) was generally first run 
through the cheeks and tongue in order to prevent the swearing of 
the ‘great ’ oath or the ‘king’s’ oath. (See note on No. 496, wokd.) 


Yensuru dom anim, na menne asem anim. (3127) 
We do not fear the front of battle, much less the front where words 
are weapons. 
Dom. See note on No. 306. 
Menne. Neg. of de. 


Wusuro nnimmo a, wode wo sekan gua onanka. (3128) 
If you are afraid to incur unpopularity, you have your knife 
taken (borrowed) to flay a python. 

Nnimmo. Deriv. Bo din. 

Gua onankt, After the knife being so used it would be con- 
sidered useless. 

The proverb means, a weak man who panders to a cheap popu- 
larity is soon imposed on. This saying, in the eight words it 
contains, gives’ one perhaps as good an insight into the Ashanti 
character as might be otherwise gained in as many years, and 
might be taken as the motto of those whose lot it is to rule and 
euide the destinies of this people, or at least as giving a sound basis 
on which to work. No natives among whom the present writer 
has ever cast his lot, have sharper or keener wits, or are more ready 
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to take full advantage of weakness whether engendered by a real 
and genuine desire to win their hearts by an exaggerated considera- 
tion and mistaken kindness, or merely in the hopes of gaining 
a temporary and cheap popularity; for the recipient of any such 
mistaken leniency will be the first to laugh at and take advantage 
of the donor behind his back. Here, real firmness, tempered by 
absolute fairness and infinite patience, commands in the long 1un 
real and lasting respect long after the temporary abuse and 
grumbling thrown at one ‘ who will not have his knife taken from 
him to flay a python’, has subsided. ‘The true Ashanti is at heart 
‘a strong’ man and at heart respects the man who deals with him 
as such. 

Bacon's saying that no king was ever loved who was not feared, 
ig very true among this really fine and manly nation. 


Wusuro odonko bin a, wofite no mprensa. (3130) 
When you_fear (to remove) a slave’s excrement, you look on it 
many times, 
Odonko. See note on No. 460, nnoikofo. 
Mprensa@. Lit. three times, see note ou No. 767. 


Wusuro guamsem a, wo abaguade ye ketewu. (3131) 
When you fear to take part in public disputes, your share of fees 
(for attending such ‘ palavers’) is small. 
Guamsem = Gua-mu-asem. 
Abaguade = Bo-agua-ade, 


Wusuro uhenware a, wowo nnofowa ba. (3132) 
If you fear to marry a chief, you will give birth to a nameless child. 


Wotan wo yonkd ba a, wo ba wu awusin. (3179) 
When you hate your friend’s child, your own child dies a sudden 
death. 
Awusin. Awu-sti; sin, a part or fragment of a thing, lence 
here, short, sudden. 


Wotai nipa a, womd vye nneema iihind. (3180) 
When a man is disliked he is blamed for all kinds of things. 


Obi tar wo a, na oparuw wo mparunivoma. (431) 
When some one hates you, he makes malignant remarks about you. 


g tt = fi! . J =) ¢ 
Mparuittoma. Paruw, and ivtoma, bitter, gall; paruz is, ‘to 
° . > 
express an opinion on a peison or matter. 
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Obi tan wo a, enworanwora wo, (432) 
When some one hates you, he scratches you. 

Among the Ashantis it is considered a disgrace to have any 
marks (tattoo) on the face or body, such being considered a mark 
of slave origin. 

When a child is born, all of whose brothers or sisters have died, 
it has its face scarred over, the idea probably being that the 
malignant spirit which has caused the death of this child’s brothers 
and sisters will consider it of no acconnt. Such a child is even named 
odonko, slave. See also No. 138. 


Obi tan wo a, na obo wo aboa ade. (429) 
When some one hates you, he reminds you of the promises you 
made (and have not fulfilled). 
Aboa ade. Bo ade, (cf. proverb No. 54), a thank-offering made 
or promised to a suman or obosom (see No. 17). 


Wo atamfo abiest ko agyina, na hena na abebu wo bem? (3169) 
When three people who hate you go aside to deliberate on the 
verdict to be given on you, who is going to find you innocent 1 


Ko agyina. Lit. to go and stand (apart). 


Wo tamfo di wo asem ase hah a, woktt rkyene u, edan mako. (3170) 
When one who hates you gets the first chance to state a case he 
has with you (before the elders), when you talk salt it turns 

to pepper. 
Woké ikyene. Wit. to talk salt, i.e. speak well and truly. Salt 
is greatly valued here as among all savages. A pinch of salt is to 
the little African what sweets are to the European child. Much of 


the salt used on the West Coast comes from the salt lagoons on the 
coast. 


Wo tamfo sta wo asaw a, okyeakyea ne pat. (3173) 
When one who dislikes you imitates you dancing, he bends his 
waist sideways. 


Sta. To learn, also to copy. 


Otanr nni aduru. (3174) 

There is no medicine to cure hatred. 
Nni. Neg. of wo. 
Aduru. See note on No. 13. 
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Wotan bi a, na wofa ne yere. (3175) 
When you hate some one, then you seduce his wife. 


Wofa ne yere. Lit. take his wife. 


Wotan wo nt a, womfa no mma& dom. (3176) 
(Even) if you hate your mother, you do not hand her over to the 
enemy. 
Womja ...mmdéa. See note on No. 33, mfa, nsis?. 
Dom. See note on No. 306. 


Wo yorkd di wo amim na wunni no bi a, na ete se wusuro no. 
(3673) 

When your friend helps himself to the larger share (when eating 
with you) and you (next time you are eating with him) do 
not do likewise, then it is as if you fear him. 


Wunni. Neg. of di, amim being understood. 


Oyorkd mu wo oyonkd. (3674) 
Among friends there are some who are (greater) friends (than 
others). 


‘ York, yonko,’ na ema asem terew. (3675) 
‘Friend, friend (I will tell youa secret), that is how news spreads. 


Ade to wo ani so a, wo yorkd na oyi ma wo. (814) 
When something gets in your eye, it is your frieud who removes it 
for you. 
Na. Here emphatic, see No. 1. 
Ma. See note ou No. 14. 


Woko wo yorko nkyen agoru na ne ni pam no a, na ode wo. (1583) 
When you go to your friend’s house to play, and his mother drives 
him off, it is really you she means (to send home). 
Agoru. Subjunctive. 
Na. See note on No, 1. 


Wo ani bere wo yorkd ade a, woye bi, na wuiuiia, (2291) 
When you covet something belonging to your friend, you work for 
it, but you do not steal (it). 
Ant. Eye reddens, see note on No. 34, kon do. 
Ade. See note on No. 85, me dea. 
Woye bc. Lit. you make, i.e. earn one by work. 


CHAPTER XII 


Fotuy and Wispom; TrRuTH AND FaLsEHOOD; Poverty 
AND RICHES. 


588. Okwasea na ose, ‘ Wode me yorkd, na wonné me’. (1907) 


589. 


590. 


591. 


It is the fool who says, ‘They mean my friend, but not me’. 
Okwasea. Deriv. okwa, in vain, foolish ; and se, to say. 
Na. Here anemphatic particle, translated by the definite article. 
See No. 1. 
Wonné. Neg. of de. 


Okwasea na wobu no be a, wokyere no ase. (1908) 
When the fool is told a proverb, the meaning of it has to be 
explained to him. 
Wobu...be. See note on No. 258. 
Wokyere. Translated by passive. 


Okwasea, na ne quan tew mpenr abier. (1906) 
It is the fool’s sheep that breaks loose twice. 


Guan. See note on No. 17. 


Okwasea redi ne sika a, ose ne nsenia ye merew. (1904) 
When a fool is squandering his gold dust, he says his scales are out 
of order. 

Sika. See following note on nsenza. Sika, original meaning, 
gold, gold dust, now stands for money (gold, silver or copper). 

Nsenia. Seales. Light balances are used by the Ashantis for 
weighing gold dust. The weights, commonly known as ‘ Ashanti 
weights’, are cast from metal by the cire perdue process and often 
show a high degree of aesthetic art. Each weight is designed to 
represent some object ; man, woman, animal, hunting-belt, pumpkin, 
&c., &c. The process of casting is as follows: A rough model of 
the object desired is worked in clay; when dry this is coated all 
over with beeswax, and all the finishing touches added. The 
whole model is then covered over with clay; a duct, or passage 
being left, leading to the wax. The clay is now heated, when the 
wax runs out leaving a space between the first and second layers. 
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Into this the molten metal is run. When the clay is broken away, 
the metal model is found. (For a full description, vide the Author's 
Hausa Folk-Lore.) 

The names and equivalent values in English money of some of 
the Ashanti weights (for gold dust) are as follows: 


Value in Gold Dust, 


Name of Weight. } (approx.) in English Remarks. 

Money. 
Powa. Smallest weight used. 
Pésewa Lit. a small seed, perhaps 


originally used as weight. 
Also a small seed. 
Lit. half a taku q.v. 


Damma . 
Takufa 

Taku . 
Dommaja (lit. 
half a domme). 


There is a tree called the 
domma tree. Probably its 
seed was used originally. 


A gyiratwefa One ackie. 


Bodommé Bodom, « kind of bead. 

Sowa . Sowa, also name of plant. 

Agytratie 2 ackies, 

Sure . 4 ackies. 

Asta 6 ackies, on which standard 
probably based as asté=6. 

Osta . Asuanu = 2 astia= £4 1s. ; 
asuasa = 3 asta, and so 
on. 

Benna 

Pereguan 36 ackies. 


Lasuanu . There is a tree with long 
seed-pods called ¢@, plu. nta 
(not to be confused with 
tawa, the tobacco plant) ; 
so in tasuanuw we would 
seem tohave, 1 ata +2 asiia. 
Two nta = ntanu, as seen 
below = £16 4s. One ata 
therefore = £8 25.42 asta 
(=£4 1s.); total, £12 3s. 

See note above on ftasuanu. 
Ntasa= £24 6s. and so on. 


Ntanu 
Ntasa. 


It will be noted that many of the names of ‘Ashanti weights ’ 
are algo the names of plants or trees, and hence of their seeds, 
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which would seem to point to these having originally been used as 
weights, and it would be most interesting to take, say two seeds 
from the tawa tree and compare the metal weight of that name, 
when the value of gold dust in ancient times might be roughly 
gauged. There seem to be three bases of currency, the mpésewa, 
the take, and the ackie, corresponding (approximately) to our 1d., 6d., 
4s. 6d. The designs used for weights would seem often to be 
symbolical (see proverbs Nos, 136 and 174). 


Merew. Soft, yielding, hcre of scales, easily weighed down, 
hence out of order. 


Okwasea ani te a, n& agoru agu. (1910) 
By the time the fool has learned to play the game, the players have 
dispersed. 


Te. Te, tew, lit. to be clear. 


Okwasea nnim biribi a, onim ne fufit tow. (1911) 
If the fool knows nothing else, he (at least) knows all about his 
plantain dumpling. 


Fufu. See note on No. 14. 


Nea wuresisi kwasea no, na onyansafo te ho fice wo. (2238) 
Where you are taking advantage of a fool, there a wise man is, 
looking on at you. 


Onyansafo. For note on suffix fo, see No. 78, kontromfz. 


Okwasea na wotew ne ntorowa toi no. (1909) 

It is the fool whose own tomatoes (?) are plucked and sold to him, 
Na, Translated by the definite article. 
Wotew. Translated by passive. 


Vyansa nye sika na woakyekyere asie. (2554) 
Wisdom is not gold dust that it should be tied up and put away. 


Woakyekyere asie. Lit. that they have... in order to. 


Onyansafo de pesewa gye okwasea nsam’ perequan. (2555) 
The clever man takes one penny worth of gold dust and receives 
from the hand of the fool gold dust of the value of £8. 


Pesewu ... pereguan. See note on ‘Ashanti weights’ under 
INow5o1. 
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dAnyansafo banu goru a, ntotd ba. (2558) 
When two men of equal wisdom play together, discord arises. 
Banu. See note on No. 781. 


Anyansafo binu kye mensit, obako dan si ho, na ob&ko redan butww 
(ome 2509) 

When two wise men are dividing upa yam between them, one turns 
a piece over and puts it down (for the other), but the other 
again turns it over and exposes the other side. 

Mensa. <A variety of yam which is very lable to attack from an 
insect pest which bores into the yam and spoils it; the turning 
of the yam mentioned in the saying is to cover up the diseased 
portion. 


Obi rkyekyere nyansa-kotoku mfa nkoto adakam’ mmegyina adiho, 
mse no se, ‘A yere me asem’. (223). 

No one ties up a wisdom-bag, and takes it and puts it away ina box 
and comes and stands in the courtyard and says, ‘ Explain the 
matter to me’. 


Nyansa-kotoku. In the original this is written with a hyphen, 
making the word a compound noun, lit. ‘a wisdom-bag’; without 
the hyphen, and with mw added, it would mean,—‘ wisdom in 
a bag’. 

Mfa, nkoto, mmegyina, nse. Note that all these verbs are in the 
negative following the first verb “hyekyere. See note on No. 33, 
NSIS2. 


Nokware mu nni abra. (2475) 


In truth there is no deceit. 


Nokware. Deriv. ano = mouth, and kware (1). 
ne. Neg. of wo. 


Nokware nye ahé (nndsd) na woatiba mu ikontompo. (2477) 
There is not so much of truth that it should be cut off by falsehood. 

Woatta. Lit. that they should have cnt it. Zita *hontonipo, 
lit. to ‘cut a lie’ (from truth ?), i.e. to tell a lie. 


Wutiisa rkontompo a, wusuro Kumase. (3403) 
When you tell a lie, you fear Coomassie. 

The king of the Ashantis used to be resident in Coomassie, hence 
important cases would be taken to be tried there. 
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Kumase. Deriy. Kam, to kill, and ase, under. Lit. ‘ under the 
kill tree’, from a tree in the centre of the town under which 
human sacrifices and executions took place. 


Otorofo de mfe apem tu kwah a, onokwafo de dakoro tiw no to no. 
(3338) 
Whereas the liar takes a thousand years to go a journey, the one 
who speaks the truth follows and overtakes him in a day. 
Otorofo. A liar; the root would seem to he éoro, térotéro, slip- 
pery, hence metaphorically ‘ smooth-tongued ’, ‘ oily-tongued’, 


‘Otorofo gye agua’; ose, ‘ Manyt obo’. (3339) 

‘Smooth-tongued one take a seat’; he says, ‘I have got a stone’. 
Otérofo. See note above, 604. 
Agua. As akoivivwa, stool. 


Otérofo na ose, ‘ Me dansefo wo Abitirokyiri’. (3341) 
The smooth-tongued one says, ‘ My witness is in Europe’. 
Abiirokyiri, See note on No. 268. 


Wode nrkontompo ki asem a, wobére. (754) 
When yon speak falsehoods in stating a case, you become weary. 
The antithesis of this saying is often added, i. e. wode nokware kd 


asem a, aww; when you speak the truth the matter dies, 1. e. 1s 
quickly settled. 


Wode rkontompo pe ade mfe apem a, onokwafo de nokware gye wo 
nsam’ dakoro, (755) 


When you seek for a thing for one thousand years by the aid of 


falsehood, the truthful man, using truth, takes it from your 
grasp in a day. 


Atokoro see nokwapem. 

One falsehood spoils a thousand truths. 
Atokoro = Atoro-koro. 
Nokwapem = Nokware-apem. 


Elia batent hia pani. (1330) 
When the hirer is in want, the hireling is in want. 


Ehia. An impersonal verb, ‘it lacks, there is need of to’. Ehia 
me stka, there is need of money to me, I lack money. 
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Batant. Deriv. bata, trade, and nz, the personal suffix. Di 
bata = to trade. 

Pan. Deriv. pa to hire, also to give one’s services for payment, 
at the personal sufhx, 


Ehia onipa a, oda wuram’. (1331) 
When a man is 1n want, he sleeps in the forest. 

That is, he is compelled to go far afield, hunting or fishing, in 
order to find food. 

Wuram’. See note on No. 92. 


Elia wo a, na worewe sumdnd-dibé. (1333) 
When in want, then you eat the palm nuts off the refuse heap. 


Worewe. Present continued action expressed by re, lit. you are 
eating. 


Ehia wo a, wu. (1334) 
When you are in want, do not die. 


That is, do not give up hope. 


‘Ahia me na fe ma me,’ nti na obt yee akoa, (1335) 
‘Tam in want, so look after me,’ it is thus some became slaves, (lit. 
one became a slave). 


Yee. Past tense, formed by lengthening of final vowel. 
Akoa. See note on No. 443. 


Ohia, wodi no fie, na wonni no gua so. (1337) 
When you are a poor man, you remain at home and do not mix In 
public affairs. 


Wodi no... na wonni, &c. Lit. poverty, you eat it at home, 
but do not eat, &c. Wonn?, neg. of dz. 


Ohia hia wo a, wore aberekyt wire. (1339) 
When you are in want, you chew a goat’s skin. 

Aberekyi wire. In times of scarcity the skins of goats and sheep 
are cut up and boiled. 


Ohita hia wo na wut? abeté a, eda far. (1340) 
When you are in want and pick out the maize from the pot, that 
even turns into a leaf. 
Abeté. Roasted maize, which only the poor eat. 77%, lit. to 
pinch between the finger and thumb, hence pick out with the 


fingers. 
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‘in. A leaf, hence vegetable, like spinach. Many leaves of 
various plants are boiled and caten in time of great scarcity. 
The natives derive Fantee from this word. 


Ohia hia wo na woto nsu-orwbinim’ a, ehye wo. (1341) 
When you are suffering from poverty and happen to fall into cold 
water, it scalds you. 


Ohia thye da. (1342) 


Poverty does not fix on a day (to come upon one), (i.e. its arrival 
will be unexpected). 


Ohia na emt odehye ye akoa. (1344) 

It is poverty that causes the free man to become a slave. 
Na. Here emphatic. See No. 1, na. 
Odehye. See note on No. 430. 
Akoa. See note on No. 443. 


Ohia na ema otwea ko anopa-be soo. (1345) 
It is poverty that causes the dog (i.e. the cog’s master) to have to 
turn out for the early morning palm-nut cutting. 

Otitea. A bitch, also used generally for both male and female, 
=okraman= dog. 

Anopa-be. Anopa-abe, lit. morning palm nut. There are two 
recognized times for the cutting of palm nuts, very early in the 
morning, called anxopa-be and again late in the afternoon, called 
anume-be (anwmere-abe). Hence these two expressions are often 
used to mean generally the hours of about 5-6 A.M. and 4-5 P. M. 


Ohia ne gyimi. (1346) 
Poverty is stupidity. 


That 1s, a poor man is reckoned a fool. Cf. No. 627 below. 


Ohia uni Abtirokyiri a, arka Obiiront ammehata ne ntama 
Abibirim’. (1347) 

If there had been no poverty in Europe, then the white man would 
not have come and spread his cloths in Africa. 


Abtrokyiri. See note on No. 268. 
Anka. See note on No. 733. 
Obtiront. See note on No. 538. 
Ammehata. Note the auxihary, béra. 
Abibirim’. See note on No, 545. 
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Ohia te se wo, enno fako. (1348) 
Poverty is like honey, it is not peculiar to one place alone. 
‘Wo = Ewo. 
Enno. Neg. of do. 
Ohia nti na aseredowa sisi abiirobia so. (1351) 
It is want that causes the little ‘ascredowa’ bird to alight on the 
‘birobia’ plant. 
Nu = Eno tt. 
Ohia tumi nye tumi-pa. (1353) 
The display of power exhibited by poverty is not real power. 
A poor man having nothing to lose and becoming desperate, 


sometimes commits acts which some one having anything at stake 
would hesitate to do. 


Ohta ye addmmo. (1354) 
Poverty 1s madness. 


Cf. No. 622 above. 
Addmmo. Derive. bo dam. 


Ohita-da na woht nipa. (1357) 
On the day of poverty it is then you perceive who is a man. 


(a friend) 
Na. Emphatic particle, see No. 1. 


Ohtani abaiwa koro rkye bére, nso wanko a, yennidi. (1359) 
The poor man’s only slave girl soon gets wear, but if she does not 
go (and work) we do not eat. 


Nkye bere. it. does not delay tiring. ‘Soon’ is thus expressed 
in the Ashanti idiom. 


Ohtani bo mfuw. (1360) 
The poor man does not get in a rage. 


Bo mfuw. See note on kon do, No. 34. 


Ohtani bu be a, erhye. (1361) 

When a poor man makes a proverb, it does not spread abroad. 
Bu be. See note on No. 258. 

Ohtani di powade a, eye se odi dibune. (1362) 


When a poor man eats something of the value of a halfpenny, it 1s 
as if he partakes of a sheep. 
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Powade. Powa ade, see note on No. 591, nsenia. 
Ditane== Oguan. 


Ohtani fura kyemé a, eye se efura dunsin. (1365) 
When a poor man wears a silken robe, it is as if it decked a tree 
stump. 
Dunsin = Dua sin. For derivation according to natives, see 
No. 57, odum. 


Ohtani hye stka a, wobu no avtowa. (1366) 
When a poor man is decked out in gold, people say it is brass. 


Sika, See note on No. 591, stka, here ‘ golden ornaments’. 


Ohtani né odefo rmoru. (1367) 
The poor man and the rich man do not play together. 

Odefo. Plu. adefo, lit. the possessor of things. For note on 
suffix fo, see No. 78, kontromf?. 

Nioru. Neg. of goro. 


Ohiant nni biribi a, owe tekrema a ode tutu ka. (1368) 
If the poor man has nothing else, he at Jeast has a tongue with 
which to defer the payment of his debts. 
Ode. This verb (de) is used to express the English ‘by means 
of’, with. 
Tutu ka, See note on No. 54. 


Ohtani nni yorko. (1369) 
The poor man has no friend. 
Ohtani nom tawa-pa a, eye se tasenft. (1370) 


When a poor man smokes good tobacco, it is as if he were smoking 
the remains of some old tobacco im a pipe. 


Tasenft = Tawa-osen-fi. 
Ohiani pam akorogow a, na eye no se odidi sinyam’. (1372) 


When the poor man mends his broken wooden bowl, it serves bim 
just as well as if he ate off a pewter dish. 


Akorogow, Gow, old, useless, cf. ntamagow, anold cloth. Sufix 
ft expresses the same idea. 
Ohiant mpaw dabere. (1373) 
A poor man does not chose his sleeping-place. 


Dabere. Suffix bere=place where. 
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Ohiant asem’, ’yedt no ntiantian’. (1374) 
The complaint a poor man brings is investigated briefly. 
"Yede. ‘Ye is probably the Akem dialect, 3rd person plural, 
Ashanti wo, wo. Here translated by passive. 
Ohtani asommén ne batafose. (1375) 
The poor man’s elephant tusk is the wart-hog’s tooth. 


Asommén. See note on No. 94, s¢. 


Ohiant yane gorow a, ’yese oyane iiviouhama, (1378) 
When the poor man wears a necklace of the soft silky ‘ gorow’ 
leaves, it is said he is wearing a sheep's halter. 


Gorow. A plant with particularly soft silk-like leaves, also called 
afase. Gordww also means weak, perhaps from same root. 

’Yese. See note above, No. 641, ’yeddi. 

Mintbahama=Oguai hama. 


Obt mfa ohia ntow adotebe. (146) 
Not even poverty will make a man fell a palm-tree that stands in 
a swamp. 


Adotebe= Dote-abe. Abe, the palm wine (palma vinifera) tree. 
On felling, that the wine may be drawn off, the tree 1s not cut 
down as a rule, but the roots dug under. When so felled the wie 
lasts much longer without drying up than when the tree is cut 
down in the ordinary manner. 


Obi mfa ohia nsi apempem. (147) 
No one can extort from another by using his poverty as a threat. 


Mfa...nsi. Note the two negatives, see note on No. 33, nszsi. 


Obi bo wo dua se, ‘Ma onwu /’ a, enyé yaw se ose, ‘Ma ohia rka no!’ 
(116) 

If any one invokes a fetish against you, saying, ‘ Let this man die’, 
he is not harming you as much as he would were he to say 
‘Let poverty lay hold on him’, 

Bo dua. To knock a piece of wood into the ground and at the 
same time to invoke a curse and call on the fetish to harm the 
person against whom evil is intended. 

Onwu, nkti. Imperative. 


Wunni ntrama a, na wuse, nsti nye de. (919) 
When you have not a cowry shell, then you say that wine 1s not 
sweet. 
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Wunnt. Neg. of wo. 

Ntrama. Cowries, still to be seen in the markets of the interior. 
At Ejura in 1913, 160 cowries went to 1d. ; 40 cowries=1 oban ; 
50 mman (plu. of obai)=1 otiri, (head). The small ‘ subsidiary ’ 
coinage introduced in 1912 to the Gold Coast Colony, and pre- — 
viously to that into Nigeria (tenths and halfpennies) will soon 
banish the cowry altogether from these regions. 


Osikani ne panyin. (2960) 
The rich man is the elder (i.e. man of importance whose words 
carry weight in council). 
Ne. See note on No. 1. 
Panyii. See note on No. 1. 


Wonnt sika a, ank& wofre no ihwea kwa, (917) 
If one could not make use of gold dust, then it would merely 
be called sand. 
Wonni. Neg. of di. 
Sika. See note on No. 591. 
Anka. See note on No, 733. 


Sika nni adagyew a, womfa mpe bosea. (2935) 
When one has just sufficient money for one’s own needs, one does 
not let it out at interest. 
Nu. Neg. of 2wo. 
Adagyew. Jit. when money has no ‘ opportunity ’. 
Womfa mpe. For double negative see note on No. 33, nsisz. Pe 
bosea, also bo bosea, to lend, or to borrow. 


Stka nni, ‘KG wo nsa pe’. (2936) 
With gold dust (money) it is not (a case of), ‘Put forth your hand 
and find ’, 


Sika niko adidi nsai mma kwa. (2938) 
Money does not go out to earnits livelihood and come back empty- 
handed (i.e. it earns interest). 


Nko, nsan, mma. For the negatives see note on No. 33, zszsz. 


Stka kyen rkrante nnam. (2939) 
Money is sharper than a sword. 

Kyen. Note the comparative degree formed by using the verb 
seve or Ayer, to surpass. 
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Sika pereguan da kirom’ a, ewo amansan. (2942) 
If there is a pereguai worth of gold dust in a town, it is for 
the whole people. 

Pereguanr. See note on No. 591, nsenta. 

This saying points to a system of communism having existed 
even with regard to what would now be considered as more or less 
private property. There are many survivals of a communistic 
state still in evidence ; it is seen in their system of land tenure, and 
in that the private debts of one person are recoverable from the 
entire family of that person. This last is a relic of collective re- 
sponsibility of the whole clan for the acts of a single member. 


Wo seka resé a, na wo ant tew. (2944) 
When your gold dust is becoming finished, then you become 
prudent. 


Anti tew. Lit. your eyes become open, wide. 


Sika sene, biribi ansen lio. (2945) 
Wealth (is) beyond everything, nothing is beyond that again. 


Sitka te se akou, woanhti no so fite a, oguan. (2946) 
Gold dust (money) is hke unto a slave, if you do not look after it 
well, 16 runs away. 


Woanhkit. Lit. have not. Aorist tense. 


Sika ye fe na opegyafo ye na. (2950) 
Wealth is a fine thing, but to find an heir is not easy. 


Opegyafo, Tit. pe-(nea)-gyaw-fo, some one to leave to. 
NG. See note on No. 157, nye-ni. 


Wo sika ye wo yaw a, vkom de wo. (2951) 
If (spending) your money gives you pain, you will go hungry. 


Wo sika ye wo yaw na wokd a, wunyi dom. (2952). 
If (spending) your money gives you pain and you go to war, you 
will not win. 


Dom. See note on No. 306. 


Stka-dtuma biara nye aniwu. (2953) 
It is no shame at all to work for money. 
Aniwu. See note on No. 753. 
L 2 
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662. Osikafo nom nsti bow a, wofre no yare. (2954) 
When a sick man is drunk, he is merely said to be unwell. 


663. Ostkufo wo ho yi, ofura ntamagow. (2955) 
When a man is wealthy, he may wear an old cloth. 


Ntamagow. See note on No. 639, 


664. Osikani de, woniwinst no bone ara da. (2957) 
As for a rich man, he is never sneezed at unluckily. 
Wonravinst. Nwainst, a good example of onomatopoeia, In 
Ashanti when a subject sneezes before a chief his nose is imme- 
diately rubbed with white clay, and during that particular day the 
sneezer will be held accountable for any bad ov good luck the chief 
may have, and punished or rewarded accordingly. 


665. Sika ben wo a, ehoa. (2931) 
When gold is close to you, it is pale (no longer glitters). 


666. Waunyd ade a, wotan wo; wunnyd ade a, wofre wo bone, (2516) 
When you are rich, you are hated; when you are poor, you are 
called a bad man. 
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Creve rhkR XIII 


FirrE, WATER, Rivers, Ran. 


Ogya @ ebedew né ne rhisie wkd. (1245) 
The fire which is going to blaze up has a different smoke (from 
other fires). 

Ogya. Fire, also firewood, fuel. 

Né ne. The first né is the conjunction, ‘and, with’ (from the 
verb de), the second ze is of course the possessive pronoun. Lit. ‘ the 
fire and its smoke’, &c. 

Wiste= Owiserw. 


Ogya a eye nnam iikyé afuw so. (1246) 
The firewood which is good for fuel does not remain long in the 
plantation. (It is soon carried home for fuel.) 
Nnam, Has various meanings; ‘sharp, brave’, and here ‘quick’, 
i.e. to catch alight. 
Afuw. See No. 709. 


Ogya dedaw ano nye so-nd. (1247) 
Wood already touched by fire (and rendered dry) is not hard to set 
alight. 
Dedaw. Da, dada, reduplication. 
So- na. See note on No. 157, nye-né. 


Ogya hye wo a, woperew to wo ba so ansi-na woayi afi 9 80. 
(1249) 
When a spark from the fire burns you, you shake it off on to your 
child before you (finally) take it off him (again). 
Woperew. To jerk off, to shake off; not to be confused with 
pirew, to roll. See No. 672, below. 
Afi. Translate by ‘from, off’; really a verb, fi, to come out. Cf. 
use of the verbs, wo and md, as prepositions. 


Ogya hye wo a, enyé wo de, na woretafo. (1250) 
When fire burns you, you do not find it sweet, but you keep licking 
the place nevertheless. 


Woretafo. Re, present continued action ; tafo = taforo. 
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Ogya pirew a, ehye nea oda ano. (1251) 
When a firebrand rolls out from the fire, it burns the one sleeping 
nearest to it. 
Pirew. In the ‘Tshi Proverbs’ this is written perew (see note 


above, No. 670, on woperew). The present writer has always heard 
the saying as here given. 


Ogya né atudiiru nna, (1252). 
Fire and gunpowder do not sleep together. 


Atuduru= Otuo-aduru, lit. gun medicine. 


Yenim se wode gya beko akogu sumidna so, nanso wode fiwuram ba 
a, wode ba ofie ans. (2350) 

We know that ash is taken and thrown out on the ash heap, yet 
when it was brought from the bush (as firewood), it was first 
of all taken to the house. 


i wuranv’. Ft, translated by ‘from’ (but in Ashanti a verb, 
see above, No. 670, afi). Wauram’, see note on No. 92. 


Asu a yenni mu adrbene no, yemfa mu pow. (3067) 
From the river whose fish we do not eat, we do not (even) take 
a nugget. (Cf. No. 676, below.) 

Asu. See note on No. 26, nsw. 

Yennt. Neg. of di. 

Pow. A lump, here of alluvial gold. This proverb shows 
how strong a taboo can be considered. See note on Zanno, 
No. 55. 


Asu a wonnuare no, wonnom. (3068) 
A river (lit. water) you would not bathe in is not drunk from. Cf. 
No. 675, above. 


Wonnuare. Neg. of guare; see No. 353, hohoro. 


Asu et eta ho din na efa onipa. (3069) 
It is the water which stands there calm and silent that drowns 
(lit. takes) a man. 


Na efa. Na, emphatic particle ; efa, used euphemistically, lest 
perhaps the spirit in the river might be offended and be avenged on 
the speaker. 
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Asu a ete se bosdrdpo na ikyene atrtbum’ yi, na ewo ase. (3070) 
A body of water like the great sea, which is so very salt, there 
must be a reason for that. 


Ase, Lit. bottom, foundation. 


Asu biara bo po mu a, na ne din ayera. (3071) 
Whatever the river that falls into the sea, its name is lost. 
Ayera. Aorist tense. 


Asu bo biribi din na eow. (3072) 
Water adjures the name of some thing (utters a spell) and then 
dries up. (Water does not dry up without a cause.) 
Bo birili din. Lit. to speak the name of some thing, i. e. (1) gives 
or has some reason for a certain action, or (2) adjures some one or 
some thing to give it power to perform a certain action. 


Asu fa wo a, ehb rhama rhing tar wo. (3073) 
When a river is taking you (i.e. drowning you), then all the creepers 
on its bank (you clutch at) hate you (and will not let you get 
a hold). 
Fa. See note above on No. 677, na efa. 
Ehd rhama. Lit. the ‘about it creepers’, i.e. on the banks. 
Note how nature is given human attributes, cf. proverb No. 680. 


Asu nyirt wam. (3079) 
A river does not flood ont the toucans (which roost on the tops 
of high trees). 


Nsu a wode redum gya, wompe no krorkron. (3080) 
Clear water is not sought for to quench a fire. 


Nsu. See note on No. 26. 
Wompe. Translated by passive. 


Nsu fa wo a, wonom bi. (3086) 
When water is drowning you, you nevertheless drink some of it. 


Fa, See note on No. 677, na efa. 


Nsu-hunu ye ome a, anki aka mfa darewa. (3087) 
If plain water was satisfying enough, then the fish would not take 
the hook. 


Anka. Vide note on No. 733. 
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Aka. <A kind of fish. 


Darewa. Dade, ivon, and the diminutive suffix wa, lit. ‘the 
little piece of iron’. 


Nsu kye toam’ a, ebon. (3089) 
When water remains long in a ealabash, it stinks. 


Ebon. Bon,ofa disagreeable smellonly; hadm, of apleasantsmell. 


Nsu potopoto! tiatia mu na kosaw nsu-pd! (3090) 

Muddy water! pass through it and go and draw the pure. 
Potopote. An onomatopoetic word, of walking and sinking in 

mud. 


Nsu ast asum nti na osdnsd refa apata. (3091) 
Because the water bas dried up in the river the fish eagle is cateh- 
ing the fish. 
Vsu,...asum’. Note the difference in meaning. See note on 
No. 26, sv. 


Vsu ansd aguare a, esd nom. (3093) 
Water whichis not sufficient for bathing in, is sufficient for drinking. 


Aguare. See note on No. 353, hohoro. 


Vsu-nsu iihina désd, na bésonopo ne panyih. (3094) 

Of all the many waters the sea is the old man among them. 
Ne. See note on No. 1. 
Panyin. See note on No 1. 


Nsu yirt a, na apaté aye ahantan. (3097) 
When the water is in flood, the fish is proud. 


Osu aeto Krobow no, ebt ato Siade. (3051) 
Of the rain that falls on the Croho hills some has fallen on the Shai 
mountains. 
Osu. See note on No. 26, nsw. 
Kyrobow. The ‘Crobo’ hills to the west of the Volta; ‘Siade’, 
part of the same range (1). 


Osu boro bo a, etim’ nea etim’. (3053) 


Though rain beats on a stone it (the stone) stands firm where it 
stands. 


Ktim=T7t mu. 
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Osu we fwo a, wuse, ‘ Waftie me’, na wunse se, ‘Opetée me so’. 
(3055) 

When the rain beats you, you say, ‘It has beaten me’, but you 
do not say, ‘It drizzled on me ’. 

Se. See note on No. 66. 

Perhaps the idea in this proverb is that seen in Nos. 681 and 
677, where a euphemistic expression is used so as to avoid giving 
offence. In the case of the rain, it not having any particular‘ mana’ 
‘we can afford to speak our mind ’, they would say. 

Opetéé. Past tense; wafrse is Aorist. 


Oso to a, wokum komfo, osu anto a, wokum komfo. (3056) 
When the rain falls, the fetish priest is killed; (and) when the rain 
does not fall, the fetish priest is killed. 


Komfo. See note on No. 22, okomfo. 


Oso beto a, mframa na edi kan. (3057) 
When the rain 1s going to fall, it is the wind that comes first. 


Na. Emphatic particle, trans. by ‘it is the...’ See No. 1. 


Oxo ato aboro asense, ‘ Monnserew me, me hd bewo’. (3059) 
The rain has fallen (and) beat on the ‘ asense’ fowl] (and she says), 
‘You need not laugh at me, I shall get dry’. 


Ato aboro. Note the two finite verbs uncomected by any pre- 
positions. 

Asense. A kind of native hen, the feathers ou which look very 
seanty and as if constantly ruffled. 


Osu to fibe wo na obia fi hye wo a, na wuhti abrabo yaw. (3060) 
When the rain falls and beats upon you and the sun comes forth 
and seorches you, then you behold (as it were) the troubles of 
life. 
Ova. See note on Neo, 1, asase. 
Abrabo. WDeriv. bo and béra (2) a state of being or coming (into 
the world), henee events that befall one in life. 


Osu to gu po mu. (3061) 
The rain falls, pouring into the sea. 

(The saying is often continued by an explanatory sentence 
which runs, yenim se epo sd, nanso nsu to gum. We know the sea 
is large, but the rain falls into it notwithstanding.) 
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700. Oso to na egu biribi so ansi-na eka wo a, enyé yaw. (3063) 
When the rain falls and drops on something else first before touch- 


ing you, it does not hurt. 


701. Osu to anaditoo na woanht a, adekyté, woanhtt fam ana? (3065) 
When the rain falls at night and you have not known of it, at dawn 
have you not seen the ground ? 


Adeky?é. See note on 203, ade ansd. 
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CHAPIN XIV 


GENERAL PRECEPTS AND MAxImMs. 


Obi abesebiirow mid (nyé yiye) a, womfad won anan ase akumsimdin 
nkofa mi (ase). (115) 

When some one’s October maize crop does not promise well, no one 
is fool enough to go and walk through that plantation with 
a bad charm fastened to his legs (and thus get the blame of 
causing the crop to fail, which was obviously going to happen 
in any case). 

Abesebitrow. Derivation, bese (to pluck?) and abiivéw, Indian 
corn. Hence, crops planted from October onwards, which are 
naturally very uncertain, as the rains proper are then over, such 
crops being dependent on chance showers. Such a second crop is 
also sometimes known as adom-miirow, lit. ‘corn got by grace’. 

Womfa ... nkofa. For the double negative see note on mfa, 
nstst, No. 38. 

Akumstiiman. Lit. a charm to kill, i.e. counteract another charm, 
good or bad according as the charm which it is to neutralize is bad 
or good. In this case the owner of the farm would have a good 
charm to promote the growth of his crops, hence the counteracting 
charm would be a bad one. For note on sémdnr see No. 17, 
obosom. 

Nkofa mu. Lit. to go and take (the way) in, i.e. walk there. 


Obt bo wo aterekyekyé stimadn nd ode rkdmmbé dié wo anéb a, na 
wannya papa bi anye wo. (117) 

When some one fastens a charm of comfort (on your wrist) but 
finishes up by securing it with a knot of mourning, he has not 
really benefited you at all. 

Attverekyekyé. Liat. ‘to bind up, tighten the skin’, 1.e. to solace, 

to comfort. See note on kon do, No. 34. 

Stiman. See note on obosom, No. 17. 
Nkommé. From bo. 
Wannya ...anye. For double negative, see note on mfa, nsis?, 

NO. 33. 
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Obi abusudé ye obi aktradé. (118) 
What is bad luck for one man is good luck for another. 


Abusudé. Deriv. mmusu ade. 
Akdradé. Lit. something for the soul. Deriv. okra ade. See 
note on vkrabea, No. 9. 


Obi busuyefoo ne bi nipa-pa. (119) 
A knave for one is a good man for another. 


Busuyefoo. Deriv. mmusu-ye-fo. For suffix fo, see note on 
No. 78, kontromfi. 


Obi ade-dedaw ko obi nsam’ a, eye no foforo. (121) 
When an old thing belonging to one person gets into the hands of 
another, it becomes a new thing for him. 


Ade-dedaw. Dedaw, reduplication of da, =dada. 


Obi afom akum a, wo nso mfom inua!l (126) 
When some one has killed something by mistake, as for you, do not 
flay it by mistake! 

Afom akum. Note these two finite verbs, both Aorist tense, 
used without the conjunction (and), which is necessary in English. 
The Ashanti idiom runs, ‘... some one has made a mistake, some 
one has killed’. The same idiom is seen in xfom vniua. It is this 
form of speech, short principal clauses unconnected by any prepo- 
sition, which accounts for the confusing double negative, see note 
on nsist, No. 33. 

Niua. Neg. of gua. 


Obi fre wo Sewosé a, mpe ntem nserew; chia wo agya ye obonnatofo, 
(127) 

If some one remarks you are hke your father, do not be in too 
great a hurry to laugh (i.e. be flattered); for all you know, 
your father may have been a ravisher of women. 

Sewésé. Lit. se-wo-ose=like-your-father. 
Mpe, nserew. Note the negatives, see note on ms7sz, No. 33. 
Obonnatofo. For the suffix fo, see kontromfi, No. 78. 


Obi afuw sé a, womfa mpanpa na efow. (128) 
Though some one may have a very large plantation, that is not to 
say people are to bring their bowls and loot. 


Afuw. A farm; deriv. fuew, to shoot up from the ground. 
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Mpampa. Sing., apampa, a flat, wooden dish used for carrying 
plantains, yams, &c., from the farms to the house. 

Hfow. Note the use of the 3rd pers. neuter pronoun for the 
3rd pers. plural. 


Obi gyina obi’mati, na ohii-guam’. (130) 
When one stands on another’s shoulders, then he sees over the 
market. 


"Mati. Deriv. ba, basa, and t7. 


Obi kwan iikye na esi bi de mu. (134) 
One man’s road does not go far without meeting another’s. 


Nkye. Lit. is not long. 


Ob kye wo ade a, (na) woda vase. (135) 
When some one gives you a present, (then) you thank him. 


Ade. See note on No. 85, me dea. 

Woda nase, Lit. you lie at ‘his down’, i.e. feet. This is the 
Ashanti idiom for ‘ to give thanks’, and well expresses the real root 
idea of ‘thank you’, which is now hardly recognized perhaps by us; 
1.e. Tam under an obligation to you, I lie down before you; said 
and understood in its literal sense in the days when the world was 
young and politeness for politeness’ sake unknown. 


Obt mfa obt ade rhoahoa nehd. (137) 
No one boasts of what belongs to another. 


Oli. Some one, and with neg., lit. some one not, 1.e. nobody. 

Mfa ... nrhoahoa. Note the two negatives, see mfa, nsist, 
No. 33. Hoahoa is to praise, and with the reflexive pronoun 
(nehd), to praise oneself, i.e. boast about. 


Obi mfa obomi nhow gya so. (138) 
No one takes a whole animal and dries it over a fire. 
Myfa, nhow. Note the double negative. See nszsz, No. 33. 
Obomi. Aboa-mi (mi& = whole), i.e. an animal that has just 
been killed but not yet flayed and cut for drying and roasting on 
a rack over the fire. 


Obi mfa ade rkoyi mmusu we kirotia, na onsan rkofa bio. (140) 
No one places his propitiatory offering at the entrance of the 
village, and turns back again to remeve it. 
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Ade rkoyt mmusu. Lit. something (i.e. eggs, &c.) to take away 
harm; perhaps here an offering for an obayifo, q.v. No. 56. 

Wo. Really a verb, Here rendered by the preposition ‘at’. 
See note on No. 240. 

Onsan rkofa, All negatives after the first verb mfa. Note the 
auxihary verb ko in wkofa. 


Obi mfu adidi mfu adepe. (141) 
One cannot both feast and become rich. 

Adid?t. A noun. From reduplication of verb di, to eat, much 
eating, i.e. feasting. 

Adepe. Lit. a thing sought after, wealth. 


Obi mfa dokonsin kwankyen mmisa nea ottiaa so. (142) 
One does not take half a loaf from the wayside and then inquire 
who cut the other half. 


Mfa...mmisa. See note on nsisi, No. 33. Afmisa, neg. of 
bisa, ; 
Dokonsin. Odokono-sin, odokono, cakes made of maize, st, 
a piece, a part of anything. 
The writer has heard this proverb quoted 4 propos of a case 
where a man complained that some one had seduced a prostitute he 
was living with. 


Obi mfa fere iware obi ne nua ane pim pow. (145) 
No one, lest he should be called shy, would marry some one’s 
sister who had a lump at the base of her spine. 
Mfa, iaware. For double negative, see note on nsisi, No. 33. 
Frere. See note on No. 155, mfere. 
Obi ne nua. Lit. some one, his sister. 
Pim. Pé, the base of the spinal column. 


Obi mfa ahina hunu mu ikyere opanyin. (148) 
One does not show the inside of an empty pot to an elder. (Cf. 
No. 382.) 


Opanyin. See note on No. 1. 


Obi mfa rhima nto nsu mu rrko ahemfi. (149) 
One does not put a hide in water and then go off to the king’s 
palace (where one has been summoned). 


Ahemfi= Ohene-fi. 
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This proverb is spoken by a tanner, who, summoned to the 
chief’s house, does not know how long he will be detained. 


Obi mfa hytrew ntiw nea wato wuram’, (150) 
No one takes white clay and follows some one who has run off to 
the forest (in order to rub it on him). 

Hyirew. White clay, used to rub on the body and face (in 
various designs) on certain ceremonial occasions, and also when 
a person accused of a crime has been acquitted. This is the sense 
in which it is used here. The man ‘who has run to the forest’ has 
been found ‘ guilty ’, and escaped to avoid punishment. 

It is a quaint belief among these people that the Milky Way is 
white with the myriads of clay-decked bodies of the dead. 


Obi mfa amanne a wahtt ntutu kaw. (155) 
No one tells how bad a state his affairs are really in, when asking 
for time to settle a debt. 


Amanne a waht. Lit. the trouble he has seen. Amanne, not to be 
confused with amannee? what news? Amanne=omarn-ade, 
Kaw. See note on No. 54. 


Obi mfa vn afuru mmutuw biropatd so na ne mfefo ntvéentie mfa 
vase. (156) 

No one uses his own belly to cover up his corn store, that his friends 
may pull some out from under him. 


Heard in the sense of, ‘a chief is not going to allow his prestige 
to be used by others in order to extort and rob’. 

Mmutuw. Neg. of butuw. 

Biropatd. Abtiréw, corn (maize), and pédta, a rack to store 
crops on. 


Obi mfa ne nan abien nsusu asu. (158) 
No one tests the depth of a river with both his feet. 


Asu. See note on No. 26, xsw. 


Obi mfa ne nsa benkum rkyere n'agya amamfo so. (159) 
No one takes his left hand to point out his father’s old village. 


Nsa berkum. Among the Ashantis it is considered particularly 
insulting to put out the left hand to take anything from another. 
It: is also insulting to point ont a thing with the left hand. The left 
hand, never the right (as is the case among the Hausas), is used to 
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hold the stick they generally use to wipe the anus with. ‘The left 
hand is also used to blow the nose. 


Amamfo. The suffix f6 (nasal) is not to be confused with per- 
sonal suffix fo, plur. of 7. 


Obi mfa ne nsa nto bi anom’ na ompae n'atifi. (160) 
No one puts his finger in another man’s mouth and then beats him 
over the head. 


- Nsa, Hand or finger, the latter is also nsaté&. See note on 
No. 355, nsa, for names of the fingers. 


Oi mfa ne sé mmobo adite mma ne yonkd. (161) 
No one cracks a palm nut with his own teeth and gives it to his 
companion. 
Mmobo, Neg. of bobo, reduplication of bo. 
Mmé. Instead of translating this by a verb, which it really is 
(as is seen by its agreement with the other negative verbs), it might 
be rendered by ‘for’. See No. 14, md. 


Obi mfa toamim mfa vikoscre rio. (168) 
No one takes a calabash without an opening in it to go and ask for 
palm oil. 


Toamim. Toa, a gourd out of which calabashes are made; mim, 
having no opening, the same word as miu, deaf or dumb. Cf. 
curiously enough, our own word ‘mum’, and also the Latin and 
Greek mw, representing the least sound it is possible to make with 
the lips. 


Obi nyfi agyama so mma fain’ mmepe okbtokbro. (172) 
No one descends from the ‘gyama’ shrub to the ground and then 
says he wants a forked stick. 
Agyama. <A tree with many of its branches forked. 
Obi rjebefrbee odabere na ade nkyée da. (182) 
No one ever kept looking for a sleeping-place (and continued the 
search) till dawn. 
Mpfribefitee ... nkyée. Past tenses. 
Obi rhintaw nso gya. (185) 
No one hides himself and (then) lights a fire. 


Obi uhinti prekd mmo ahina. (186) 
No one breaks the water-pot the first time he stumbles. 
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Nhinti. Hintiw, ef. Hausa funtwa. 
Mmo. From bo. 


733. Obi hit ‘Ankana’, rkita ‘Nankdna’, nnyd ‘N’anrkind’, na onse 
se, ‘ Mihtit a, ankdni’. (189) 

No one who has seen ‘ Had I known, I should not . . .’, who has 

Jaid hold of ‘Had I known, I should not . . .’, who has (ever) 

possessed ‘Had I known, I should not . 

(again) ‘Had I known, I should not... 


Rather a quaint and pretty proverb this. ‘Had I known .. ’, 


that is, remorse, regret, ‘of all sad words, it might have been’, is 
here personified in the native mind. 


Ankina. Anké, used in the protasis and apodosis of a condi- 
tional sentence. 


.., Would ever say 


734. Obi rht nimdee nko ayt (ase) na okosore u, waserew. (191) 
No one has any sense (who) goes to attend a funeral custom, and on 
rising up to take his departure, laughs. 
Nimdee. Knowledge, here, sense of the fitness of things. Deriv. 
nim, to know; and ade, a thing. 
Waserew. Lit. has laughed. 


735. Obi rh onipa dakoro nse no se, ‘ Woafonr’. (192) 
One does not see a man for one day only (or for the first time), and 
say to him, ‘ You have become thin’. 
Se. Note, se is here of the nature of a true preposition, as seen 
by the abseuce of the negative. 
Woafor. Aorist tense. 


736. Obi rh& onipa atia na anadibo onso kanea rfte wv anim. (193) 
No one sees a man by day and at night lights a lamp to look at his 
face. 

Avwia. See note on No. i, asase. 

Kanea, Portuguese (4). 

Nftée. Note the distinction between hi, to perceive, see, and 
five, to look at. See No. 390, hu. 

Nanim. See note on No. 80, antwa. 


737 


Obi nko obi akura& nhyere w ase. (204) 
One man does not go to the village of another and tell (the chief of 
that village) its origin (history). 
Akura. <A diminutive, for okivrow-wa. 
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Obi nko obi ktirom’ nkofre neh se, ‘ Agyemai’. (205) 
One does not go to another’s village and call himself ‘dyycman’. 


Agyeman. Deriv. Agya, oman, lit. father of a nation. 


Obi Hké alata nd onka ihwin. (207) 
No one (who) goes begging a meal is the one to serve out the 
soup. 


Ahiia. A verbal noun, lit. a scraping ; Add, to serape the burned 
portion off a yam or plantain; hence perhaps from this part being 
given to a beggar, by metonymy, ‘to beg for food’. 

Onki. KG, to touch, handle, perhaps to stir, ‘dish out’. 


Obi unko nd obt amma a, anki yebeye der ahi se okwah mu nye ? 
(208) 

If no one had gone and no one had come, what should we have 
done to find out if the road were safe (or not) ? 


Anka. See note on No. 733. 
Ahi. Subj. mood. 


Obi rkose se,‘ Putu rhyew ! Putu hyew a, yehitt bi adi’. (2138) 
No one says (when the yam store is on fire), ‘Let the yam store 
burn! When it does we shall scrape roasted yams to eat.’ 


Yehiid. See note above, No. 739, aha. 
Adi. Subjunetive. 


Obi nkotew bisekyim mfa mfra bisetéro nkoton mma ne mannt. (214) 
No one picks good kola nuts and mixes them with spurious ones 
and goes and sells them to his own countrymen. 


Nkotew, mfa mfra, nkoton mma. A good example of the idiom 
explained under note on mfa, rsisi, No. 33, q. v. See also note on 
mmd, No. 727. 

Bisekyim. Bise, the kola nut and tree (Cola acuminata), Hausa 
goro. The greater part of the kola consumed in the two Nigerias 
(N. and S.) is grown in the dense Ashanti forest. Ayim = pa. 

Biset6ro. it. false kola nut; tovo same root as in atoro, a he, 


Obi nkwati hokiirobeti mmo pow. (221) 
No one dispenses with the thumb in tyig a knot. 
Kokitrobett. The thumb, deriv. kokuro, big. For names of the 


fingers see note on No. 355, nsa. 
Mmo. Neg. of bo. 
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Obi irkyere obi se, ‘ T'o nkyene di’. (226) 
No one shows another, saying, ‘ Buy salt and eat’. 


Mkyene. See note on No. 577. 
Obi nnim a, obi kyere. (265) 


If one man does not know, another man explains. 


Obi nnim adekyée mu asem. (272) 
No one knows the story of to-morrow’s dawn. 

Adekyée mu asem. Adekyée mu, is an adjectival phrase, quali- 
fying asem. 

Obi mpe obi yiye. (317) 
No one wishes well for another. 

One might be tempted perhaps to translate this, ‘There are some 
(lit. 1s one) who do (lit. does) not wish well for others’ (lit. for 
another), but this would be a distortion of the literal words and of 
the sense. On second thoughts, the saying is not quite so callous, 
selfish, and wanting in feeling as it might appear to us. Primitive 
man had very little scope for sentimentality or even sentiment, and 
the rough, wild, dangerous life gave a man plenty to do to think of 
his own welfare without troubling overmuch about his neighbour's 
affairs, nor does it necessarily mean he wished his neighbour evil, 


but simply expresses the natural wish that any luck going might 
come his own way. 


Obi nt6 ntase nto fam’, mfu ne tekrema mfa. (360) 

No one expectorates on the ground and then takes his tongue and 
licks it up (lit. takes it up). 

Obi ntiben Firaw ansti-na wahoro ne tim. (390) 

No one waits (to reach) the Volta river before washing his cloth. 


Firaw. The Volta, one of the largest rivers in the Colony, form- 
ing its eastern boundary. 


Obi se, obesoa wo a, wunse se, ‘ Menantew’. (408) 
When some one says he will carry you, you do not say, ‘I shall 
walk’. 
Menantew. Future tense; menantew with a narrow instead of 
a broad sound to the vowel e would be Present tense. 


Obi se okyen wo amirika a, huruw fibe kwankyen, na fu akyiri né 
anim to no ho. (413) 


When some one says he can run faster than you, jump (and) fall to 
M 2 
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the road-side and leave the way open for him behind and 
before. 
So typical this perhaps of the African mind, enervated (one must 
remember) by a climate that even at times converts the European to 
this sad philosophy. Cf. also No. 752. 


Obi sei wo a, ma onsei wo ; na ono nso wo obi a gsen no. (422) 
When some one excels you, let him excel you; as for him, he again 
has some one who excels him. 


Onser. Imperative. 
Biribiara nye yaw se aniwu. (464) 
There is nothing that hurts like shame. 


Aniwu. Deriv. ani and wu. Lit. death of eye, i.e. shame. 


Biribi wo soro a, etra se ebeba fam’. (472) 
Whatever is above must come down to the earth. 

A dimly cunscious recognition by some native Newton of one of 
nature’s great laws. Cf. Proverb No. 241. 


‘Bo me na memmo wo, nye agoru. (481) 
‘Hit me, but I must not hit you,’ is not play. 


Memmo. Neg. of bo. 


Wobo ahina hé a, na wuht nea okim da. (485) 
When you tap the pot, you see where the crack is. 


Daw Aste lies. 


Wode tekrema st awowa a, wuntumi mpon no. (770) 
When you place your tongue in pawn, you cannot redeem it. (A 
word once spoken cannot be unsaid.) 

Mponr. Pon means literally to pull off or strip off, hence to re- 
move, take back. A common use of the word is to ‘dismiss’ from 
work or parade, ‘to break off’. Cf. the Scotch, ‘ to scale’, meaning 
‘to disperse ’. 

Ade ketewa na wode susuw kese. (807) 
It is a small thing that is taken to measure a big thing. 

Ade. See note on No. 85, me dea. 

Wode. ‘Translated by the passive. 


Ade-pa na etor nehd. (809) 
The good thing sells itself. 
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Na. This particle marks the subject as being definite or em- 
phatic and is here rendered by the definite article. 


Ade yera a, na ewo nipa nsam’. (819) 
When a thing is lost, then it is in some one else’s hand (possession). 


Wo ade ye fe a, obi na oki kyere wo, na enye woankasa na woki. 
(822) 

When you possess something that is beautiful, it is some one else 
who tells you (so) and not you yourself who speak (abont it). 

Na. Emphatic, translated by ‘it is’. 

Oki kyere. Totell; kasa kyere, to instruct, teach. Ayere in con- 
junction with another verb almost takes the place of the English pre- 
position ‘to’. In common with the genius of many African languages, 
in Ashanti verbs take the place of prepositions. 


Wo de anye yiye a, wonkofa obi de nye wo de. (824) 
When what you have is not good, you do not go and take what 
belongs to some one else. 


Wo de. See note on me dea, No. 85. 


Dua a ebewo wo ani no, wobu so, na wonsen Gro. (994) 
You break off the point of the stick that is abont to pierce your 
eye; you do not sharpen the point. 
No. A particle introducing an adverbial clause of time (as y/). 
Lit. ‘when (no) a stick. . ” &c. 


Dua a etd nim na ano hyew. (999) 
It is the stick that the meat is roasted on that gets the end 
burned. 


Na. Emphatic particle. 


Dua biara nsow nnyt nfibiven da. (1004) 
No tree ever bore fruit without first having flowers. - 


Dua biakd nye kwae. (1006) 
One tree does not make a forest. 


3 
Kwae. See note on No, 92, wuram. 


Dua mfa mfe aduast rkyea, na womfa afe koro ntée no. (101 iy, 
A tree does not grow bent for thirty years that one should (expect 
to) straighten it in one. 


Mfe aduast. Lit. thirty yeais, but thirty is also used to mean 
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a number greater that can be conveniently reckoned, and, curiously 
enough, the number 3 is sometimes used in a similar sense. The 
gap perhaps represents an immense period of progress. 


Dua kese bu a, brofere na esi anaimu. (1012) 
When a great tree breaks (and falls), the papaw tree takes its 
place. 
Lrofere. Deriv. Obiironi (European) and efere, (a native in- 
digenous gourd). 
Ananmu. Lit. in the foot (marks), i.e. instead of. 


Dua kese bu a, ne mma bubu wo ne hi kwa. (1018) 

When a great tree has fallen, its children (young shoots or seeds) 
burst forth from it in vain. (They will soon die once the sap 
has dried up.) 

Wo. See note on No. 240. 


Dua si akura a, ne ntini wo fie. (1016) 
When a tree stands in a small village, its roots are in the houses. 


Dua tai wo a, na ebu bo wo. (1020) 
When a tree hates you, it breaks (and) falls on you. 


Here the idea is of a (to us) inanimate object (possibly in 
connexion with its being the abode of a spirit), being endowed 
with a human attribute, perhaps not till something happened that 
demanded «a reason, here the falling of the tree. 


Womfa ade anum nto aduonum hd. (1083) 
Four things are not compared with forty. 


Aduonum. Lit. 4x10, four tens, the numbers from 20 to 90 
being so formed, 20=two tens, 30 =three tens, and soon. The origin 
of almost all the numbers seems lost, as is usually the case. 4, anan, 
is probably the same word as anan, feet, i.e. 2 hands + 2 feet = 4. 
Edu, plur. adu, is in all probability the same root as du, to reach, 
to arrive at, meaning all the fingers and all the toes have been 
‘reached’, i.e. counted. 11, 12, &c., are expressed by 10 + 1, 
10 + 2, &e. 


Wo fi ne wo ft. (1121) 


Your house is your own house. 


Afisem nye atamagow na woast ahatd gua sd. (1136) 
A private matter is not like the old cloth that has been spread to 
dry in the market-place. 
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Afisem = Ofie asem. 
Ahatd. Subjunctive. 
Wobeforo dua a, woft ase na womft sore. (1145) 


When one would climb a tree, one begins from the bottom and not 
from the top. 


Mframa mmae a, na fiberee mu ye kring, (1152) 
It is before the wind comes that the long grass is motionless. 


Mmae. Aorist; when used as here negatively and with the 
particle a, translated by, ‘ before’ or ‘not yet’. 


Afuw mu nni biribi a, ewo krinint. (1174) 


If a plantation has nothing else in it, it has at least silence. 


Nni. Neg. of wo, to have, to possess ; see note on No. 240. 


Agoru, wogoro no tipér. (1214) 
Play, you piay with one your own size. 

Wogoro. Goro is here transitive, governing the pronoun 70, 11 
the accusative. Lit. ‘play you play it...’ 


Ahina ho hyehyé no, na nsu na ewom’. (1383) 
When the surface of a pot glistens, that is because there is water 
on it. 


Ahina. A baked clay pot, black and shining when wet, used 
for carrying water elnefly. 


Ahina bo a, na kora ate hd. (1381) 
When the water-pot breaks, the calabash in it remains (unharmed) 
beside it. 
The woman going for water carries znside the water-pot a sinall 
calabash for a seoop to take the water to fill the pot; on returning, 
this is left inside and helps to prevent the water splashing about. 


Wo ho ye der a, wonye banu adeuma. (1390) 
Though you may be strong, you do not do two men’s work. 

Banu. The numerals from 1 to 9 when qualifying a noun which 
denotes a person have the prefix ba added, e.g. bako, banu, basa, &e. 
Cf. the prefix ba in Hausa, Ba-hausha, Ba-ture and Ba-ntu. 


Wo hé nye den a, na wuse, ‘ Kahiri nye’. (1391) 
When you are not strong, then yon say, ‘The head-rest is no 


good ’. 
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Ahdofe ntua kaw. (1397) 
Personal beanity does not pay a debt. 


Naw. See note on No. 54. 


Wohye afi a, wuiwu agyan, (1469) 
When you stand on (fall in ?) a trap (and are killed), yon do not die 
from an arrow (wound). 


Agyan. See note on No. 522, tafonz, and No. 29. 


Wokan nantii a, wokan ne dia. (1522) 
When yon count cattle, you count their tails. 
Dia, Tail, lit. stick. 


Woke obi fi, na okotow ho a, wummisa no agua. (1566) 
When you go to some one else’s house, and the owner is squatting 
there on the ground, you do not ask him for a stool. 


Okotow. See note on No, 367. 
Wummisa. Neg. of bisa. 


Woko kiirow li mu na wuse, ‘ Mammeto nnipa bi wo ha’ a, wose wo 
se, ‘ Yeanht onipa a waba’. (1578) 

If you go to some one else’s town and say, ‘I have not met any one 
here so far (of importance)’, they (the town’s people will retort 
and) say, ‘We have not been aware that some one has come (to 
our town)’. 

Mammeto. Lit. I have not come and met. 
Yeanht. Aorist tense. 

Workoo obi afwm’ da a, wuse, ‘Me nko ne kitafi. (1587) 

If you never went to any one else’s farm, (you would) say, ‘I alone 
am a farmer’. 


Workoo. Past tense, formed by lengthening of final vowel. 
Afum’, See note on No. 709. 
Kiafo. For suffix fo see note on No. 78, hontromf?. 


Yekum bi ansé-na yeapam br. (1816) 
Some are killed before others are put to flight. 


Wonrkim mmarima a, womfa mmea. (1819) 
If the men ae not slain, the women are not carried off. 


Okwah a wunsuro mu, na aboa kyere wo mu. (1888) 
It is the path you do not fear that the wild beast catches you on. 


Na, Emphatic particle. See No.1. 
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Okwantennt nim asen-ki, na onnim asekyere. (1901) 
The traveller (may) tell all he has seen (on his journey), but he 
cannot explain (all). 


Asekyere. Ase, lit. down, bottom, base ; hence origin, meaning. 


Okwank wo asd. (1893) 
A. path has ears. 


Nkyene fi nsum’ na wohata, na wode gu nsum’ ho ara bio. (1940) 
Salt is procured (by evaporation) from water, yet it is taken and 
put back there in the water again. 


Nkyene. See note on No. 577. 


Nkyene nse nehd se, ‘ Meye de’. (1942) 
Salt does not address itself and say, ‘I am agreeable (to the taste)’. 


Akyene anim da ho a, wonnyae nyan rkyen. (1937) 
When the face of a drum is there (to heat), you do not leave that 
to beat the side. 

Nyan. Yar, an onomatopoetic word, well illustrating the 
‘yang yang’ (cf. twang) given forth by the native drum. Diums 
are here not beaten with the padded stick we generally use, and 
hence do not give out the booming sound usually associated with 
them. The drumstick is generally one bent somewhat in the 
shape of the figure 7, the face of the drum being hit with the short 
end, 


Wokyere onipa akunse na wokum no a, enye no yaw. (1951) 
When you have a just reason for seizing a man and killing him, you 
do not hurt him (by doing so). 


Akunse. Deriv. kum and ase. Lit. ‘a foundation for killing’. 


Nam nni ho nti na wode mmere ye rkwan. (2077) 
It is because there is no meat that mushrooms are taken to make 
soup. 


Nii. Neg. of wu. 


Nea wadi bem nsoaa oguan du, (2150) 
He who has won his case never yet carried the sheep. 

Nsoaa, Past tense. 

Oguan. A fine, and so many sheep, isa usual judgement in native 
courts. 
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Nea wadi fo na okasa. (2151) 
He who is guilty is the one who has much to say, 


Na. Here rendered by ‘the one’, emphatic. 


Nea oko anadiogoru nnya haw a, nea oda anadito dan mu na onya 
kaw ana? (2186) 

When he who goes ont to dance all night does ng get into trouble 
(lit. debt), is he who sleeps in his bed-chamber likely to? 


Anudiboyoru. Lit. play by mght. 


Nea wobekum wo nne ne se wobekum wo ’kyéna no; int workum wo 
nne na kohome preko. (2195) 

They who were coming to kill you to-day, but say they will come to 
kill you on the morrow (instead), rather let them kill you to- 
day and rest the sooner. 


Wobekum, kokome. Note the auxiliary verbs (‘come’ and ‘ go’). 
Wonkum. Imperative mood. 


Nea wompe no, wonsan vkofa. (2226) 
What is not wanted is not turned back for. 


Nea osew kete okwai mu, née nea okotiaa so no, hena na oyee bone ? 
(2236) 

Who is in the wrong, he who spread a mat on the path, or he who 
trod upon it ? 


Okotiaa, oyee. Past tenses. 


Nne-mma se, tete asoee, wonsoe ho bio; na der nti na wontu tete 
‘muka abiest no biakd nu erka abien 2 (2285) 

The children of to-day say they will not any more halt at the ancient 
halting-place (where their forefathers were wont to alight) ; 
why then do they not pull up one of the three from time 
immemorial hearth-stones and let but two remain ? 


Asoee. A noun formed from the verb soe, to alight. The suffix 
€ or ee means, a place where. Cf. anomee, a drinking-place, &c. 

’ Muka abiesti. The three conical hearth-stones, made of clay, on 
which the cooking-pots are placed, also called, mukia, bukyra. 


Wo ani tra wo nton a, woyera. (2302) 
When your eyes are higher than your eyebrows (i.e. puffed up with 
pride), you gct lost. 
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Ani tra wonton. ‘ Eyes higher than eyebrows’, that is, proud, 
conceited, exactly our own idiom ‘supercilious ’, (seper, above, and 
cilium, eyelid). 


Tra. To go beyond, reach beyond, not to be confused with ¢téna, 


he ° 
Waunnim asaw a, na wuse, ‘ Akyene nye de’. (2337) 


When you do not know how to dance, then you say, ‘The drum is 
not sounding sweetly’. 


Wo nua sére sb a, na enyé wo na woda so. (2504) 
Your sister’s thigh may be plump, but it is not you who lie on it. 
Nua. See note on No. 37, abusiia. 


Nsdtéa biaké butuw fa ade wo fam’ a, entumi. (2793) 
If one finger tries to pick up something from the ground, it cainot. 


Nsdtéd. For names of fingers see note on No. 355, nsa. 
Wo. See note on No. 240. 


Asem a wokt serew wo babi na wokd sti wo babi. (2854) 
A matter which in one place is a subject of mirth, in another place 
is the cause of teurs. 


Woka serew... wokt sti. Lit. talk (and) laugh about... talk 
(and) ery about. 
Asem a wobese na wobesan no, fa si ma enka wo tirim. (2856) 
A word that when spoken you would wish back, let it remain 
(unspoken) in your head. 
Sa. This word is rather difficult to explain here, perhaps, ‘thus *. 
Ma enka. Imperative. 
Asem-pa nye okti-ni. (2873) 
A good case is not difficult to state. 
Oka-né. See note on No. 157, nye-nd. 
Aseii-kese bebu a, ofranka nsi so. (2901) 
When some really big business is on hand, no flag is flown. 
Asen-kese = Asem-kese (?) 
Ofraika. Probably a corruption of the English word ‘ flag’ 


ae) ae, 
applied to the emblem of the various companies. 


Woso adaka a, na woso ne mu ade. (2976) 
When a box is carried, what is inside the box is carried. 


Ne mu. An adjectival phrase qualifying ade. 
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As6 te se nsenia ; woto mu to mu a, eda, (2986) 
The ears are like a pair of scales ; when more and more are put in, 
they are weighted down (lit. sleep). 


Aso. This may be either singular or plural, as both have the 
same form, nor does the singular pronoun e in eda give any real 
clue, as the Ashanti idiom commonly uses this third person neuter 
pronoun for the third person plur. 

Nsenia. See note on Ashanti scales and weights, No. 591. 


Osram de bérebére na eta oman mu. (30438) 
The moon moves slowly, but it crosses the town. 


Osram. The moon, also obosom. 


Ata-panyin nni rkyene mint entere ata-hiima anon’. (3148) 
The elder twin does not eat salt that it may trickle into the 
younger’s mouth. 

Nani. Neg. of di. 

Ata-panyin. The first twin to be born is called ata-panyii, 
=elder twin; the second is known as 0bi wom’, i.e. some one is 
(left) inside. In no ease is one of the twins killed (the ninth child 
among the Nkoranzas was killed). The second of the twins to be 
brought forth is considered as having precedence over the first, ‘the 
first merely has been sent to prepare the way for the second’. 
Twins when born are put in a basin and carried on a woman's 
head through the town, women following and singing :— 

‘Wa wo nta’, 
‘Wa wo nta abten’. 
Lit. She has borne twins, 
She has borne two twins. 

Every Finday the parents of twins mash yams and eggs (oo), in 
which the usual oil is not added, in order that the mash may be 
white. White clay is then rubbed on the wrists, and shoulders, 
and heads of the twins. The parents of twins never partake of any 
firstfruits without first making an offering to the special fetish of 
twins, Abamn. 

An Ashanti chief has always the right to claim twins as his wives. 

An attempt is always made to dress twins alike. 


Wo ntama birt a, wohoro, na worhyew. (3163) 
When your cloth is dirty you wash it, but you do not burn it. 


“ohoro. See note on No. 353. 
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819. Wote nsu hd requare na obodamfo fa wo tim a, frbefibe bi ansa-na 
woatiw no; ni wumfura bi a, obi besusuw se mo baru ye abo- 
damfo. (3202) 

When you are down bathing at the water and a madman runs off 
with your cloth, look for another before you follow him, for if 
you follow him naked, some one will suppose you are both of 
you mad. 

Wote. See note on No. 366, ée. 

Reguare. Present continued action, expressed by re. See also 
note on No. 353, hohoro. 

Obodamfo. Bo dam, to be mad. For suffix jo see note on 

No. 78, kontromf?. 

Woatiw. Aorist tense. 
Banu. See note on No. 781. 


820. Tete abe, womfa nye rkwan. (3236) 
Old palm nuts are not used to make soup. 


Womfa nye. For double negative see note on No. 33, nszs?. 


821. Tete ara ne inne. (3239) 
History repeats itself. Lit. The very same ancient (things) are 
to-day. 
Tete. Deriv. perhaps te, to be, to live, hence by reduplication, 
to express emphasis, lasting, old. 


822. Ht nye brofere na woapae mu ahis mu asem. (3265) 
The head is not the papaw fruit that it should be broken to see the 
thoughts inside. 


Brofere. See note on bresere, No. 768. 


823. Owvia wo soro na ehyehye sa yi, na menné se ebeber fan’. (3524) 
The sun is up above and it can burn like this, but how much more 
(could it scorch) if it came down near to earth. 


Ovwia. See note on No. 1, asase. 
Menné. Neg. of de. 


824. Wiase wotra no banu banu. (3525) 
In the world all things are two and two. 


Wiase. See note on No. 1, asase. 
Banu banu. See note on No. 781. 


825. 


826. 


827. 


828. 


829. 


830. 
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Obi ikyr koko na onni ne mma. (239) 
No one makes a fowl taboo and then eats its chickens. 


Nkyt...onni. For double negative see note on No. 33, nsisi. 
Onnt from dz. 


Obi rkyt pete nni ne rkesua, (240) 
No one makes a vulture taboo and then eats its eggs. 
Pete. Also kokosakyi. 


Aduan bi a wurhit bi da wo wo nad né wo agya muka so no, na nea 
wukyt ner. (1030) 
Some food, the like of which you have never seen on your mother’s 
or your father’s cooking hearth, that is the kind you make taboo. 
Vai... agya. Note the mother is given precedence in speech as 
in reality. See notes on No. 37, abustia. 
Muka. See note on 805. 
Ner= Ne no. 


Nea ahooden kyi ne kom. (2172) 
What strength makes taboo is hunger. 


Kyi. See note on No. 89 and No. 132. 


Obi nsd dae, rko nea wobeknm no. (339) 
No one dreams of going to where they will kill him. 

Lit. no one dreams (and) goes to. . ., i. e. no one dreams he is go- 
ing to be killed at a certain spot and deliberately goes there; but 
the expression appears to be understood also in the loose sense in 
which we use it in English ‘no one dreams of’, &c. 


Tete ka asim’. (3238) 
Ancient things remain in the ears. (Tradition survives). 
Tete. See note on No. 821. 
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The natives of the Sudan have a fund of proverbs particularly in rhy- 
ming form. Many of these are common to other parts of the Arabic speak- 
ing world, but, as far as possible, only those peculiar to the Sudan have 
been recorded here, together with the local interpretalion put upon them 
in the Blue Nile Province : possibly a somewhat different meaning attaches - 
to them elsewhere in the Sudan, and it would be interesting to compare 
any varieties of interpretation there may be. lor other Arabic proverbs the 
reader is referred to the collection made by Mrs. Singer : a few of these 
are quoted below but only where the explanation given in that collection 
appears to be wrong or where no interpretation of them is given at all. 

Arabs and Sudanese alike have a distinct sense of humour (though it 
may be truism to say so) and much appreciate the quick thrust and parry 
of smart repartee : an ability to make a neat and epigrammatic reply fur- 
nishes a useful passport to the good wishes of the natives of this country 
and puts the official on terms that render it a simpler matter to handle 
questions that crop up in the course of his administrative duties. So, in 
dealing with an Arabic speaking population, the knowledge of a few pro- 
verbs may have a definite value — by causing the people to laugh and 
thus put into the official’s hands «that cypher key wherewith we decypher 
the whole man». Any one can learn a few proverbs by heart to quote 
when occasion demands while most of us, unfortunately, can only joke wi 
deeficulty, more especially in an alien tonguc. 


1. ale oS Le ails xe} « He whose mother is naked is not likely 
to clothe his aunt. In other words, Charity begins at home. A somewhat 
similar proverb is in use in Egypt: eel Je pps cet) as yg} ex 
cif there is no oil in the house one cannot very well give it to the mosque *. 


™ Note that J) is the Sudan form of the relative pronoun corresponding to the 
Egyptian Ells. — Ed. 
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2, pao So oles Is yw SS ays enSe «Two kings on the same 
throne, when one is absent, the other is present». There is some diver- 
gence of opinion as to the exact meaning. A kakar is the name of the so- 
called throne on which the Fung Kings sat : the term is rather a misno- 
mer as the throne in question seems to have consisted of little more than 
a sugar box with two sides removed. Another kind of kakar is in posses- 
sion of Hamad el Nil Abd el Bagi, the Fiki (parish priest) of Tayiba, but 
this only dates from about the year 1840, two decades after the kingdom 
of the Fungs had been destroyed by Ismail Pasha. This particular « throne» 
is about 129 inches high and 24 inches long. 

The obvious parallel that there cannot be two Kings in Brentford does 
not appear to be a correct one; the usual explanation given is that the. 
proverb applies to a man who is of such importance that he is always 
conspicuous : either the sun or the moon is always shining upon him. 
We may compare the saying that the sun never sets upon the British 
Empire"), 


cot UL Slay Bye QS 525 glgall UF acl ec px UN «He who does 
not work when the dawn dene: will have to work for others when he 
is blind». The same sort of idea is contained in the Egyptian proverb : 
Sy ell & eidy yaad) UI «while money is useful in a black day»; 
in “ali Words, put a little bit away for a rainy day. Similarly : gad 
see eau, gums eI lick my strop and sleep happily»; it is better for me 
to lick my strop myself instead of getting someone else to do it; heaven 
helps those who help themselves. 


A. oye 8S SG (Rf (ylsie «lor the sake of one eye a thousand eyes 
are honoured»; «love me love my dog» is almost the idea. The illustration 
usually given is that of the followers of a Fiki who stop at a village and 
are treated hospitably on account of their connection with the holy man. 


5. waits bly 4» WI! « The dog barks, but the camel passes on», one 
of the neatest of the Sudan proverbs that has often been quoted with effect 


() We have heard this used not as proverb but asa riddle, the answer being : 
rihe Sun and the Moon», — Ed. 
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when a harassed official has to calm the ruffled feelings of some person who 
imagines that his so-called sheraf (honour) has been insulted by a junior. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether «the camel» refers 
to the camel ilself or its rider, but in any case the meaning — that a man 
of importance need not bother about the snapping and snarling of the 
common mob — is plain : an acquaintance with the supercilious hauteur 
of the animal makes the former alternative preferable and, in point of fact, 
the superior airs apparently assumed by the camel are generally recognised 
by the Arabs themselves who state they are due to the fact that the camel 
knows the hundredth attribute of Allah, although such knowledge has 
been withheld from man. 


6. Sh} ope gle |, «Thou owner of herds, where is the herdsman? ». If 
a man has flocks or herds, he must go to the expense of hiring some one 
to look after them. 


7. GgtS” axyy} Gy yall Ja «The reward of kindness is four slaps», ra- 
ther a cynical view to take of human character though one that finds many 
parallels in Arabic. One of the commonest of these used in the Sudan is 
as follows : gas & Belo Dose & co! «my hand in your mouth, your 
fingers (fist) in my eye». I gave you to eat with my own hand and you 
retaliated by giving me a black eye. 

A more generous expression is also quoted locally, though of alien origin : 
riigs Kunis prdry thee gant oye doll las gy «the true friend is he who goes 
with you and harms himself to help you». 


8. glay he Wy cgloy « My home before my stomach». Better poverty at 
home than riches abroad. « Ou peut-on étre mieux qu’au sein de sa famille? » 
«There is no place like home. » 


9. cysll ad Vy todd or «A camel in the compound rather than a 
Sheikh of i nomad Arabs». In ils narrower signification this proverb is 
said to be only in use in large towns and is not employed even in villages. 
If a rich nomad with matrimony in his eye came to the house of a towns- 
man and offered two hundred camels as a dowry, the father of the girl 
would refuse in the phrase quoted above, the implication being that towns- 
people are civilised clean individuals, while the nomads are a dirty bar- 
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baric crowd. Most people will find themselves in agreement with the sen- 
timent expressed in the latter half of the sentence, though acquaintance 
with some of the denizens of the larger towns of the Sudan leads one to 
suppose that the towns-people generally take rather an exalted view of their 
own cleanliness. At any rale the idea is that poverty with a clean respect- 
able member of town society is preferable to the uncertainties of a wan- 
dering life with a rich but unwashen nomad husband and is illustrative of 
the deep-rooted antipathy that exists between sedentary and nomadic Arabs. 
The proverb also has a somewhat wider interpretation that comfortable pe- 
nury is better than uncomfortable plenty. « Better is an handful with quiet- 
ness than both hands full with travail and vexation of spirit. » 

An instance of the application of this proverb occurred quite recently 
where a certain Mamur wished to purchase two bulls from a nomad Arab 
in Kordofan; the owner refused in the words of this proverb, in spite of 
having been offered a very good price, and stated that he knew his bulls 
well and, as they could carry his children without throwing them off, he 
did not wish exchange them for others of uncertain temper that might 
always be putting his offspring on the ground. If he sold his old bulls, he 
would have no guarantee that he would not have a good deal of trouble 
with his new ones and this would not compensate him for the fact that (as 
far as money was concerned) he had made a profit over the lransaction. 

A rather similar proverb is also in use : ene We Vy gala a5 can 
ape to amuse me is better than a gazelle that makes me weep»; a plain 
but cheerful wife is better than a pretty one that annoys you. 


10. see Wye MM eS « Look for a crow and pluck it». This is a proper 
reply if a man comes and asks you to do something in his interest or against 
your own. 


11. pie py yi] 5S « Constant dropping of water breaks the stone». 


There is some uncertainty as to the exact meaning of the word nagar, 
which is also explained as continual nagging on the part of a shrewish 
wife. The comparison of continually dropping water with the ceaseless 
wagging of a shrew’s tongue is not uncommon. Solomon, who had a some- 
what extensive acquaintance with the weaker sex, was quite alive to the 
similarity between them when he wrole : «A continual dropping in a very 
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rainy day and a contentious woman are alike». The word nagar is com- 
monly used in the Sudan of a fish nibbling the bait off a hook. Mrs. Singer 
spells the word with a K, but the balance of opinion (at any rate in Wad 
Medani) inclines to a Q; and if the meaning given above is the correct one, 
a parallel may be found in the sentence : 6X ae ysl glad, Ki5) xo oll! 


«water although gentle breaks a stone in spite of its hardness». 


12. ler yaad} dary Le yaad} Sy} «An old ape cannot learn to dance ». 
The same idea is contained in the Egyptian proverb : mi) By55 la le Xe 
eafter his hair had become grey, they sent him to school ». 


13. salle LM} Jy LEH g sotSS «A locust in the hand is better than a 
thousand flying things»; similarly 3,<V) Js sac Vy I) g Bygias ca 


bird in the hand is better than ten upon a tree». 


14. whe aka sual} «He who has a little bella (millet soaked in wa- 
ter) can join the feast» : if a number of neighbours have met together for 
a dinner a friend who only has a little to bring to the meal may join them 
with what he has to contribute; if he has nothing to share among them, he 
cannot do so. The idea seems to be the same as that contained in the pro- 
verb «when poverty comes inat thedoor, love flies out of the window », or, 
« wealth maketh many friends, but the poor is separated from bis neighbour ». 


15. pled Kes Vy poll Awl « Better isa little bella from a man who 
smiles upon you than a slaughtered sheep from one who frowns». « Belter 
is a dinner of herbs where love is than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. » 

For debihat the word tabikhat (cooked meats) is sometimes substituted , 
but the meaning is the same. 

«La facon de donner vaut mieux que ce qu'on donne. » 

A similar proverb is quoted in Egypt : goos Vy has «welcome me 
rather than give me a meal». 


16. cox pal xing BOSE yall aio BOas!! (yo! «The son of a slave is a 
long way removed from good, but the bad is near». « You cannot gather 
grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles ». The sentiment is a common onc 
and the Spaniards have proverbs to the same effect, that it is of no use to 
seek pears off an elm-tree and that you will never make a good arrow of a 
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pig’s tail. Other proverbs with the same meaning may be quoted, e. g. 
oss poll gy} sthe son of a slave is a vicious creature». 


17, xinnrqo pl & Slt Ql MW YW «Take care that the fate of the 
Kamatir at Um Suweibina does not overtake you too». During the first 
years of the xix" century, the Fung Kings (who had ruled a great part 
of the Sudan from the end of the xv" century onwards) had lost nearly all 
their former authority and were, for all practical purposes, in the hands of 
their Hameg advisers. From time to time however various supporters of the 
old dynasty altempted to restore the authority of the Fungs. In the ycar 
1805 a certain Sheikh called Kamtir came to blows with Mohammed 
Abu Rish, the ally of the Hameg viziers. A fight took place in which the 
latter was wounded in the hand. After the fight, the principal religious 
leaders reconciled the two factions but, in spite of this, Kamtur and his 
followers treacherously atlacked Mohammed Abu Rish at a place called 
Um Suweibina, not very far from Wad Medani. Twelve of the followers of 
Sheikh Kamtiir were killed and the incident is now quoted as an example 
of the fate of those who do not respect treaties. Prosit omen. A somewhat 
similar proverb to the effect that unless a man behaves properly he will 
meet with the fate that overtook Imam Wad Habiiba (when he led a rising 
against the Sudan Government in 1908) is generally coming into use in 
the Blue Nile Province; but it has not yet crystallised into epigrammatic 
form. 


18. Jas Gy Say oy Y cA running animal must find a root». The 
usual illustration of this saying is that of a donkey running about with its 
head in the air as if it was Lord of creation; suddenly it trips over an un- 
seen root of a tree lying on the ground; «Pride goeth before a fall». The 
proverb is applied in a different sense to a man whois always complaining 
about something or other and when he really does got into trouble no one 
helps him out. The same sort of idea is contained in the tale of the boy 
who was always crying out «wolf! wolf! ». 


19. rye und le Bye JS «Every time the bowl is not safe». «The pit- 
cher does not go so often to the water, but it comes home broken at last». 
Another proverb with a similar meaning is also quoted : Oy Y pov! pel 
Sym ye cthe rolling mill-stone must inevitably get broken». 
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20. plat EpKaae cry dS iba « He who imagines at the time of harvest 
that he is really well off and need not trouble to cultivate, finds when 
the rains come round again that he is a poor man». «The sluggard will 
not plow by reason of the cold, therefore shall he begin harvest and have 
nothing.» The proverb is applied in Wad Medani to a certain Sudanese 
Officer now on pension who does not work when it is time to plant his 
crops and has to beg or borrow money when other people have gathered 
their harvest. 


QL. che spud clin sl « White wings, black house». « All is not gold 
that glitters»; xfine feathers do not make fine birds». The proverb is ap- 
plied to a man who wears white clean clothes as if he was very well to 
do whereas his home is dirty and his cupboard bare. 


22. Emxdyll Gye laid awyla aa lis} Xs! « The she-camel cries out and 
guards her young from the hyena». Ifa man has two wives, one of whom 
has borne him children while the other is barren, the former is always 
bothering her husband for money and so on in the interests of her child 
and to prevent the husband from lavishing all his wealth upon the barren 
wife. 

23. diisy Le ably US «What you do not eat cannot choke your, if 
you are accused of stealing a sheep and have not done so, you can face the 
judge with a clear conscience : a somewhat more sanguine belief in the 
administration of justice in the Sudan than is contained in the Egyptian 
proverb lle & bob (yaad & chow many are unjustly in gaol! ». 

24. aos ey loos, Ads «I «If you are unable to shut the hole, open 
it still more widely». If you are in debt and cannot face your creditors, 
spend still more freely, advice that has been followed in other communi- 
ties. «In for a penny, in for a pound». 

25. ye 555M cya oI} Jay gle yy! «lf you are in trouble, drink a 
bottle of wine», a phrase in common use (and practice) among the Ja‘lin, 
Kawahla, Khawalda and Arakiin in Medani District. 

Solomon, who appears to have been a man of the world, again has a 
parallel: «Let him drink and forget his poverty and remember his misery 
no more». 


H. C. Jackson. 
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AFRICAN PROVERBS 


Ka kulili‘la mu ha’na che ha’mba. We weep in our hearts hke the 
tortoise. 


Meaning: The tortoise has no means of defence. He can only draw himself 
into his shell and weep in his own heart where none can see, while he patiently 
awaits his fate. So under oppression and injustice we are defenceless, nor may 
we even show our tears, which must not fall down our cheeks, but only backward, 
silently, into our hearts. 

This proverb refers to tyranny in every form, whether that of conquerors 
over a people, rulers over a tribe, or thoughtless parents over children. 


II 


Ho’ve ji no teve’la mula’mbo wa’jo. Fish follow their own river. 


Meaning: Even as fish follow their own course with their own shoal, so there 


are people of narrow sympathies who will never help outsiders, but only their 
own family and friends. 


UL 
A ndi chala’mbi kunu’ma pa cho’to I do not refuse to yield fat when 
ngo po nda’li. on the fire. 


Meaning: I must yield when caught in the press of circumstances. 


IV’ 
A ndi nyi’swi nge chi’lo chichi’na I am not vanquished by a thing 
mulo’mo. which has no mouth. 


Meaning: Man must persevere. The thing that we are trying to achieve has 
no mouth to tell us that we shall fail. We must try until we find the way to 
success, for discouragement lies only in our own faint heart. Failure comes from 
within. 

Vv . 
Nlul’lo wo mba’va a u ko’twi. Warm not yourself at the fire of 
a thief. 


Meaning: If a thief steal corn or meat, he builds a fire wherewith to roast it, 
then eats and goes away. If you, in passing, see the fire and warm yourself 
thereat, you may be taken for the thief. Avoid bad company, or you may be 
condemned with them, even though innocent. 


M1 
Manthe’de a no venga’na pa kurg’a Baboons quarrel while eating. In 
na pa mvu’mvu a no besa’na. danger they help one another. 


Meaning: There are many families who quarrel in times of happiness, peace 
and plenty; but in sickness or danger they stand together and help one another. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
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PROVERBS, RIDDLES, AND CONUNDRUMS 


I. PROVERBS 


In his dealings with the Ba-ila few things help a European 
more than a knowledge of their proverbs. To be familiar 
with them gives one a good deal of insight into their char- 
acter and ways of looking at things, for they express the 
likes and dislikes of the people in certain directions in quite 
an unmistakable fashion. And, moreover, these proverbs 
are taken largely as a rule of life. They are truly ‘“ the 
wisdom of many ’”—maxims of discreet conduct that have 
stood the test of ages; they are equally “‘ the wit of one,” 
showing a remarkably shrewd insight into motives, and 
expressed in a short, concise manner that reflects great 
credit upon their authors, whoever they may be. Some 
of them bear their meaning on the surface and we see 
at once what their equivalents are in our own language. 
Of others the meaning is not so apparent, but when once 
explained their appropriateness to the occasion is imme- 
diately patent. A knowledge of the proverbs is, then, 
invaluable to any who wish to appreciate the character of 
the Ba-ila and especially to those who have direct dealings 
with them. Many an angry dispute has been silenced, 
many an inhospitable chief has been rebuked into generosity, 
many a forward beggar has been reduced to shame, and 
many a long, diffuse argument has been clinched by the 
apt quotation of one of these proverbs. 

A study of the proverbs is very valuable to the student 
of the language. It is not an easy study, but the correct 
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and appropriate use of them will mark the competent 
speaker. They contain many words that are not heard in 
ordinary conversation, and also many archaic expressions 
and grammatical forms. This which, of course, is only a 
proof of their antiquity, makes translation difficult—natives 
themselves cannot always explain the significance of these 
expressions while knowing the meaning of the whole pro- 
verb—and one cannot always be sure therefore that he 
has caught the precise meaning. And, of course, the 
peculiar flavour of these proverbs largely evaporates in 
the translating. But, with all allowance for these facts, 
the man is to be pitied who cannot appreciate the wit 
and wisdom of these sayings. 

In the following pages we transcribe a few examples 
from a large collection of these proverbs, grouped roughly 
under headings and accompanied by such elucidation as 
may be necessary. 

The first class contains maxims and precepts, truths 
verified in the experience of the tribe and inculcated as 
rules of conduct. Many of them are serious enough, but 
the laughter is never far away. And laughter, Bergson 


tells us, ‘‘ is above all a corrective. . . . Its function is to 
intimidate by humiliating.” The wit pursues a utilitarian 
aim of generalimprovement. ‘ By laughter society avenges 


itself for the liberties taken with it.” A Mwila greatly 
objects to being made fun of, and his susceptibility to 
ridicule is a powerful instrument in the hands of those 
who try to improve him. He can often be laughed out of 
a thing when argument and even force are unavailing. 

As a legal maxim we have already quoted : Kwina mwam 
owakadizhala (‘‘ No chief ever gave birth toachief’’). The 
hereditary principle, by which a son follows his father, 
is unknown to the Ba-ila. 

Among the social virtues most appreciated is hospitality, 
and we are not surprised to find it inculcated in various 
proverbs. Mwenzu talangwa ankumu, mulange muifu (“ A 
visitor is to be regarded not as to his face but as to his 
stomach’”’). Matako a mwenzu makadikwa ( The rump 
of a visitor is made to sit upon”’). Shikwaze tabudi budilo 
bwa nswi (“‘ A fish-eagle does not lack fish for food on a 
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journey ’’) ; he is sure to find some, and so will you ; only 
trust people. These sayings illustrate also the ironical wit 
of the people ; they state what ought to be done, pretending 
that this is just what is actually being done. That is Berg- - 
son’s definition of irony. We should add that the quickest 
way of securing hospitality is simply to quote one of these 
sayings : what ought to be done is done. 

Many of the proverbs aim in this way against certain 
classes of people, who, like the poor, are always with us, 
whether our lot is placed in civilisation or in heathenesse. 

There are Pharisees even among the Ba-ila. Kabombwe 
balamusanana, menzli balanwa (‘‘ They spurn the frog 
but drink the water ’’), 7.e. they don’t like to find a frog in 
their drinking-water, but they will drink it after the frog 
is removed—an apt description of the unctuous rectitude 
that strains at the gnat and swallows the camel! A man 
who claims to be without fault is rebuked by the saying : 
Ushiletekambo wakatea inzoka munzhila (Mr. No-fault 
ensnared a snake in the road ’’), and left it to bite passers-by. 
Nobody is without blame for something or other ! 

‘“ The one failing that is essentially laughable is vanity.”’ 
So Bergson says again; and many an Ila proverb laughs 
quietly at men who puff themselves up and despise others. 
Kwina mwami owakadila mumpande (‘‘ There is no chief 
who eats out of an impande shell’’). The shell may show 
his wealth, but when it is a matter of eating the chief must 
do as ordinary people do—eat out of a dish. Nature con- 
founds social distinctions. That is a way of reminding 
an arrogant man that he is only human after all. A person 
who in his conceit is always running others down will be 
reminded that Chizhilo chibe chishinka musena (“ Any old 
pole will stop up a hole in the fence ”’) : everybody is useful 
to the community in some way or other. Or he will be 
told. Wabakembetema wasandukila masamo nina (‘“‘ An 
axe-shaft is made out of an ordinary piece of wood’”’). That 
cuts two ways: an ordinary person can be made of great 
use ; but, on the other hand, he is not essential; like an 
axe-shaft, he is of use only in connection with others (meaning 
the axe-head) and can easily be replaced. Or again, the 
conceited person will be told to remember that Musongo 
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wakalukanka, takachidyile ; mudimbushi owakweza munshi 
wakachidya (“A wise man ran on without eating it, a 
fool coming behind ate it’’)—meaning that the wise in 
. their own conceits often miss the good things in life. An 
overbearing stranger may be told, Muchende tafumpuka 
matanga obit (“‘ A bull doesn’t enjoy fame in two herds”’). 

A know-all will have quoted to him the Ila equivalent 
of our saying about teaching one’s grandmother: Uwe 
muntu takukubudi banoko, kulakubula banji (“ Oh, man, 
don’t try to teach your mother, try others’). Or this: 
Mano avhwa mu kaumbuswa (‘“ Wisdom comes out of an 
ant-heap ’’), which means that even a fool knows something. 
Or this: Mano takala mutwi omwi (‘‘ Wisdom does not 
dwell in one head’’). Or again, Mukando. mushie lubtlo, 
mano tomushi (‘ You may outrun an old man, but you 
can’t outdo him in wisdom ’’). Or he will be curtly bidden, 
Kula ubone twansh (“ Get grown up and then you will 
know the things on earth’’). These are especially applicable, 
it will be noticed, to young people anxious to instruct 
their elders. , 

Another class needing correction is the grumblers. One 
who should complain of his food would be exhorted that, 
Muchanka wa nyama udi omwi (“ The niceness of meat 
is one”’). That is not true of a epicure, but it is so to a 
hungry man. 

We have many proverbs aimed at evil speakers. 
Kamunazaka 0 mulozhi, shikalaka ulayaya chishi (‘“ Build 
rather with a witch than with a false-tongued person, he 
destroys a community’). Kaluba mwamht, mwambilwa 
taluba (‘‘ The speaker may forget, but he who is spoken 
to does not forget ’’), 7.e. you may forget the insult but the 
person you insult will not, it will rankle. A scandal-monger 
will be derided thus: Wakotokela kuvuya (“ He leaves off 
work to backbite people ’’): he’s too lazy to attend to his 
business. The following are two cryptic sayings descrip- 
tive of the same kind of person: U/fulwe mumi tapakwa 
bwanga (“A living tortoise is not worn as a charm ”’) ; 
which, whether you see it or not, means that you mustn't 
speak evil of a living man. Kazune shimuntwanganya 
imbula watola u muchenji (‘‘ A treacherous little bird took 
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an imbula fruit to a muchenji tree’ —-a fruit-bearing tree) : 
the idea is that the bird in a fatuous way sought to curry 
favour with the tree. It is a proverb-describing a person 
who runs his own chief down to another chief, and that 
‘ chief to his own: a subtle kind of flattery which yet is so 
very obvious ! 

Greedy people do not come off scathless from the makers 
of Ila proverbs. Mulakumune ku kudya kwalo udtkwete 
insana (“ The great-open- mouth, only in eating is his 
strength!’’). He is like a sack, that will take in all that 
it will hold ; he is good for nothing else. And if he 
clamours for food that is being kept for an absent member, 
he is gently reminded: Udi afwafwi ng’udya twinu, udi 
kulale tabudit bwinu (‘‘ He that is near should get a little 
of the fat, the one that is far should not lack plenty ”’). 

The Ba-ila are far from being cowards, but they know 
quite well that discretion is the better part of valour. Or, 
as they say: Kabwenga moa ng’uongola (‘‘ It is the prudent 
hyena that lives long’’). A hot-headed man that rushes 
into danger, and meets disaster, against all warning is thus 
spoken of : Ubosha obamuweza (“It pays them out who 
hunt for it !”’). 

A laggard will be told: Ing‘ombe insolozhi njinwa menzht 
(‘It is the first ox that drinks the water ’’)—when the 
laggards come up they find it all gone. And he will slyly 
be spoken of thus: Inaumpi odia bula (‘“‘ The mother wild- 
dog of the intestine’’). That is a good example of the allu- — 
sive by-speech of the Ba-ila. Nobody would understand 
it who did not know the tale of the wild-dogs: the mother 
who used to hunt game for her children until she grew too 
old; then the poor old thing (in the eyes of the Ba-ila she 
would be a laughing-stock) had to lag behind, and could 
only come up with the pack—her children—in time to get a 
bit of the entrails. So to call a man Inaumfi is to poke 
fun at him, perhaps in a kindly teasing manner. 

It is very often said that Africans are deficient in grati- 
tude; it would be truer to say that they feel thankful but 
do not express it in the same way as we do. Ozona ozona 
is a thanksgiving formula, or, as the Basuto say, ka moso le 
ka moso, both meaning ‘‘ To-morrow and to-morrow,”’ 7.¢. 
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give me it again and again. The proverbs show that an 
ingrate is spoken against. Kunavhuna shilumamba, ushi- 
nzala uditkwete kambukwa (‘‘ Better help a fighting-man 
than a hungry person, he (the latter) has no gratitude’’). 

Squanderers come in for a share of ridicule. Thus: 
Ing‘ombe intaka itakanya muchila wayo (‘‘ The prodigal 
cow threw away her own tail’’). An obstinate person, 
who suffers through not taking advice, will have this 
thrown at him: Ngulube wakafwa mu shtamba (“ The pig 
died in the trap ’’)—against which it was warned. 

Levellers, despisers of authority, and kickers against 
the pricks lay themselves open to many a witty rebuke. 
Tatuzanda kasutasuta ket dia namakukwe (“‘ We do not like 
the pride of a hen’s egg’’). It is difficult to see at first 
where the pride of an egg comes in, but if you look at them 
lying in the nest you will see that they are all alike; they 
are republicans, every Jack as good as his neighbour—and 
that is the pride of an egg! And a person who sets him- 
self on a level with the authorities will quickly be told that 
in this community the pride of eggs is not to be tolerated ! 
Two proverbs may be quoted which show a discontented 
person that, while chastening is grievous, it is for his good. 
Nevhuluma tedyi mwana (‘Though the lion growls it 
won’t eat its child”). Namakukwe tafwi kabambala ka 
nina (‘‘A chicken does not die of its mother’s kicks”’). 
An incorrigible rebel will be reminded by his father or 
chief: Chikaya ndachileka (‘1 throw away an old useless 
armlet ’’)—so take heed ! 

We may pass now to a series of proverbs which contain 
advice for discreet conduct in various relations of life. A 
general proverb, pronounced by the Ba-ila to be a very 
great one indeed, is: Utotakatila mudilo (“Do not throw 
it into the fire’). We have often heard this quoted to a 
person who is about to commit a foolish action ; it means: 
Be careful! You throw away your chance, it won’t come 
again! Perhaps we may also put under the same heading 
a proverb which is the very reverse of the golden rule: 
Wanchita mwenzha-kabotu, ame ndakuchita mwenzha-kabotu : 
wanchita mwenzha-bubi ame ndakuchita mwenzha-bubi (“ If 
you do me a good turn, I will do you a good turn; if you 
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do me an evil turn, I also will do you an evil turn’’). Of 
a similar effect is the other: Nuvhuna olwaku muma, ame olwa 
ku menzhi ndakuvhuna (‘Help me in my need on the 
bank, and I will help you in yours in the water”). This 
is explained by one of the tales, in which a hare and a 
crocodile make a compact of friendship; the hare to help 
the crocodile on land, and the crocodile the hare in the 
water. 

Advice is given to masters in dealing with their slaves. 
It will be discreet for them to show no favour but to treat 
all alike. Bana ba manga balauminwa dimwi (‘‘ Twin chil- 
dren are both beaten at the same time ’’)—7.e. if one does 
wrong they are both beaten; if your servants all do well 
you must not single out one for praise, nor, on the other 
hand, if they all displease should you be angry with any 
particular one—treat them all alike. And remember, too, 
Muzhtke wako ulumbwa n’aloboka (‘‘ Your slave is praised 
after he has run away from you ’’) ; you undervalue him now 
and treat him with less than justice; one day, when he 
runs away, you will begin to appreciate him. 

On the other hand, people in a state of dependence are 
advised against foolish behaviour. Malelo mazhokaukwa 
(‘A state of dependence is to be returned to’): so do not 
anger your master and get dismissed, for one day you 
may want to go back to him and he won’t have you. And 
again: Bomba udye malelo (‘‘ Be humble so that you may 
continue to enjoy the state of dependence you are in’’). 

This is a saying conveying advice to a bridegroom: 
Kapadingwa kupa banoko, mukazhi nindavu (“Give to 
your mother, a wife is a lion ’’)—-which means, treat your 
mother better than your wife; you may have many wives, 
you can have only one mother. 

It is a wise saying that a man should be on good terms 
with his doctor: Chenjezha nganga, malwazhi eza bu seka 
(‘‘ Annoy your doctor and sicknesses will come. laughing ’’). 

Advice is given to people to keep their friendships in 
constant repair: Inzhi tkufwine nj ikukala (“ The fly that 
loves you is the one that sits on you ’’)—-visit your friends 
and so show your affection. 

People are warned against not keeping their business 
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to themselves: Mankulubwiza atole ku mucheche, mukando- 
noko ulazukula (“ If you tell jokes about him to a child, 
your fellow adult will find it out ’’), so exercise discretion in 
your gossip. Mubwa ukuwa twabona (‘‘ When the dog 
barks we see them’”’)—you may not notice strangers ap- 
proaching until the dogs draw your attention to them ; 
if you want a thing kept quiet don’t chatter about it. 

So they recognise that walls have ears and little birds 
carry news. Kadya maluwo oku mukoa kadikubwene 
(‘“ While you are away from home visiting, your own people 
know all about you’’). Mweemena mu mumbwe umwini 
mumbwe katelele (‘‘ If you weep in a deep pit the pit even 
will hear you’’). Udye ka mashiku mashiku aditkubwene, u- 
dye ka munza munza udikubwene (“ If you eat at night the 
night sees you; if you eat in the daytime the day sees 
‘you ’’)—whatever you do, it is sure to become known. 
There is a recognition of the fact that experience teaches ; 
and young people who want to run before they can crawl 
may have this saying quoted to them: Ma mpinika! 
(‘‘ Mother, give me a turned-up lip’’). Here two words, 
like our ‘‘ sour grapes,” represent a story with a moral. 
It isthe opening of a conversation between Master Wart-hog 
and his mother; the little pig wanted a lip turned up by 
the protrusion of the tusks, like his mother’s ; the old dame 
reminded him in answer that he would have to grow first : 
‘“‘T can’t turn up your lip,” she said, “‘it is only Leza who 
can do that.” 

Another series of proverbs urges the necessity of a man 
looking out for himself and getting all he can. Mudimo 
wa mwamt tokasha kudisala injina (‘‘ The work of a chief 
doesn’t prevent one from hunting out one’s own fleas ’’)— 
if you are working for a chief that need not hinder you 
from minding your own affairs. Again: Kudya mwami 
omwi wabula matende (“‘ If you eat with one chief only, it is 
because you have no feet’’). Get all you can out of them 
all, even if it mean a little exertion on your part. And 
do not be backward in asking, remember Muzhimo udiamba 
ngudya nyama (‘‘ The god that speaks up is the one that 
gets the meat’’). If a god is easy-going and doesn’t trouble 
those who neglect to sacrifice to him, he won’t get anything ; 
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and if you don’t ask you won’t get. And, further, if you 
get a chance do not scruple to extort all you can from 
anybody: Kombekache kalazhala bana badi tkumi (“A 
young cow will in time bear ten calves’’). If you have lent 
any one anything do not mind playing the usurer ; get out of 
him all he has. That is just what the Ba-ila do; they are 
terribly hard on each other. And if people find fault with 
you for attempted extortion remind them that Ushtkoswe 
wakasukusha butale (‘‘ The rat tried his teeth on the iron’’). 
It may have been foolish, but, then, you never know what 
you can get until you try. 

A more pleasant set of sayings are those used to inspire 
men with patience and courage. Luvhwavhwa ndu lumana 
munda (‘Much coming in and out finishes the field’’)—so 
keep at it! Bushiku bomwi tabubozha muzovu (‘‘ One day 
is not sufficient to rot an elephant ’’)—Rome was not built 
ina day. Ukwatakwata tabudididi (‘‘ He who keeps hold 
does not lack ’’)—so stick to your work. To aman in great 
. distress one would say: Ngu menzhi kumbele (‘‘ There is 
water ahead ’’)—do not despair. And to a man foolishly 
afraid: Ulatia mushinze wina kabwenga (“‘ You fear the 
darkness that covers no hyena’’). And to brace up a 
man to a great effort one would say: Mulombwana 
muzovu uladikwela (‘‘A man is an elephant, he is able 
to draw himself ’’)—-z.e. has strength sufficient for his 
work. 

We come now to the second class of proverbs, those 
expressing what we may venture to call the Ba-ila criticism 
of life. 

Many show a recognition, somewhat cynical, of certain 
unpleasant facts. For example, that death wipes out our 
memory from the minds of all but perhaps a few. Chabola 
chiya ku bem (** That which is rotten goes to its owners ’’)— 
only a few remember the dead. And the injustice of life 
finds many an expression. Mukamwami uleba ubeesha 
bazhike bakwe (‘‘ When a chief’s wife steals she puts blame 
upon her slaves’”’)—a poor man is powerless against the 
rich and influential. Mubwa n’akuwa impuwo nja mwini 
munzht (‘When a dog barks the fame belongs to the 
master of the village’’). A master takes credit for his 
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servant’s acts. On the other hand, the master discovers 
sometimes that his position does not give him everything : 
Kwachiswa ng‘ombe mabala akaya ku mubwa (“ When the 
ox was sick its colours went—to the dog ’’)}—1.e. the subject 
married a fine woman, or gained some other advantage 
that the chief could not get. 

The difference between the apparent and the real often 
finds expression in these proverbs: Twabona indudi (“ We 
saw the houses as to the roofs ’’)—we did not see the interior. 
There is the suggestion that very often things are not 
what they seem. Kusambwa ttomba buzhike tabumana 
(‘“ You may cleanse yourself, but it is not to say you cease 
to be a slave ’’)—let the slave dress as well as he may, he 
cannot get rid of his real condition. And a man may seem 
happy and prosperous while really suffering shame and 
trouble. Ndaseka budio, meno nchifua, such a man might 
say (‘I laugh emptily, my teeth are a bone”). Or: Oka 
chisa kezhi mwint (‘‘ A man knows his own woe’’). 

The painful fact that people cannot live long together 
without some quarrelling is thus expressed: Matako aswa- 
ngene tabudt mutukuta (‘‘ Buttocks TPE together do 
not lack sweat’’). , 

There is ample recognition of the fact that men follow 
the inclination of their minds, and that it, is useless to try 
to force them into channels from which they are averse. 
Ufuile mubidi, mozo tofuile (‘‘ You have the body but not 
the heart ’’)—you may capture me as a slave, or compel 
me into marriage with you, but you cannot force me to 
love you. Kapuka takashinikizhiwa umbwina mbu kata- 
zanda (‘‘ An insect cannot be forced into a burrow which 
it does not like’’). Udi kwabo tachengwa inshima inkando 
(‘The man at home in thought is not to be deceived by 
much porridge ’’)—you can’t retain a home-sick man by 
offering him plenty to eat. In brief: Mozo ngu sungwe 
(‘‘ The heart leads’’). 

And it is not for another to criticise me if I choose a 
thing he doesn’t like: ‘‘de gustibus,” etc. Chikonda utwele 
(‘‘ The old thing pleases him who married her ’’)—whatever 
others may say about it. Chibi ku bantu ukudi baina 
nchibotu (‘‘ What is ugly to other people is fair in the 
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sight of its (a child’s) mother ’’)—and it is enough if what 
a man has satisfies himself. 

Of course a man may choose for himself, and choose 
foolishly, in the face of all remonstrance; well, he must 
lie on the bed he made. He can’t change later, it’s too 
late. Mulonga owatakazholwa wakwata makobo (“ A river 
that would not be straightened has bends in it’’)—you 
cannot do anything for it now. 

And so we come to those proverbs which give expres- 
sion, more or less clearly, to the fatalism that is so char- 
acteristic of the Ba-ila. The inexorability of life, the 
certainty that trouble is the fate of all men, and that it 
is hopeless to try to avoid it; those are their feelings. 
Ulabuka beifu (“ It will arise as surely as the stomach”’). 
You don’t know how or when; you only know that some 
time or other a woman will be pregnant; and trouble is 
just as certain. A cryptic saying is that: Lufu lwina | 
impwizhi (‘‘ Death has no heifer’’), 2.2. it comes to all 
alike, though we have never seen the connection of thought. 
Ushikwaze ulelala (‘‘ Even the fish-eagle has on occasion to 
goto bedhungry”’). Tangala kabotu, mwanashimatwangangu, 
mapule adi zile (‘‘ Rejoice circumspectly, son of my master, 
the enemy has come’’)—be moderate in your exultation, 
Nemesis is bound to overtake you. Notangala Leza 
udikubwene (‘‘ When you exult, God sees you”’)—and God 
stands for them as fate, the unconquerable powers of the 
universe. And if you are very happy, that may be the 
occasion for a swift disaster to befall you. 

We may insert here a number of shrewd sayings of a 
miscellaneous character: Mwami tafwi o manza ku matas 
(‘A chief will not die with bracelets on his arms’’), 7.é. in 
a time of famine. You need not worry about a wealthy 
man, he can always look after himself in time of need. To 
the same effect is this: Mukamwini musozha talangwa 
imfunda inkando (‘‘ You do not look for a big handful 
for the owner of the provender”’), i.e. the food is in his 
power, and he will take what he needs) Ufwile mpeyo 
tatondezhiwa ku mudilo (‘‘He who is cold does not need 
to have the fire pointed out to him’’)—he will go to it 
without being told. 
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So we come to the third class into which we divide 
Ila proverbs: smart sayings and clever metaphors rather 
than maxims or precepts, though included with the others 
in the general term tushimpi (‘‘ proverbs’’). 

Thus a man deceived by another upon whose promises 
he was relying may say to him: Wankuluzha olutalampi 
(“ You shave me with a blunt razor’’). When a person is 
urged to something he is determined not to do, he may 
close the argument by ejaculating: Mani nkuvhunika o 
lukwi! (‘‘ Until I cover you up with a winnowing basket ! ’’) 
—an impossible feat; he means, never! If a man has 
done some foolish thing, he will lament by saying: Ndawala 
ibwe mu lulu (‘‘ I threw a stone into an ant-heap’’)—it has 
gone past recovery. 

One of the smartest things of this sort is the saying 
applied to a person who is overkind, suspiciously anxious 
to do you a favour: Ukwete luse lwa mulozhi (‘‘ He has the 
kindness of a witch’’). 

Thieves are always clever in finding a way out for 
themselves. It is said of one that he entered a house and 
stole a mess of boiling porridge; just then the owner 
appeared in the doorway, and, slipping his prize under his 
clothes, the thief gave a yell of pain—not altogether feigned 
—and shouted: Nkafwile ansengwe afwila balombwanama 
(‘“ Let me get outside to die where my fellow-men died ’’), 
The owner, thinking he was dying, let him pass, and of 
course saw him no more. So when a man makes an out- 
rageous excuse, you say: “ Yes, let me die outside.” 

As we have seen, some of these sayings are allusions 
to what is narrated elsewhere in the folk-tales. Here is 
another example. It is said that a blind man was going 
with a friend along a road carrying firewood ; somehow 
he got past the other, and when his friend overtook. him. 
he was astonished to find some meat lying beside the blind 
man. ‘‘ Oh, you’ve found meat!” he said. ‘‘ Yes,” was 
the ready answer, “‘I am waiting for you to put it on my 
shoulder.”’ The friend was amazed; how could a blind 
man find meat? As a matter of fact, the first intima- 
tion the blind man had of the meat’s presence was the 
exclamation of his friend. But he said no more and 
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went off with the meat, leaving his friend still won- 
dering. And the advice a Mwila will give you is: “Ifa 
companion suddenly says, ‘ Here’s an axe! here’s a hoe!’ 
don’t say, ‘ Whose is it?’ but say, ‘ Yes, my friend, please 
hand me my axe.’”’ Or, as they put it: Waangila adiinsha 
mbwakachita mofu (‘‘ You seize the fleeting chance, just as 
the blind man did’’). 

The Ba-ila are adept in expressing things in a round- 
about way. Sometimes in listening to their conversations, 
to our amazement we could not catch the drift of a sentence. 
The words were Ila, sure enough, but conveyed absolutely 
no sense to us. It was something probably they did not 
want us to understand. 

Even as we are writing this, we hear a man some dis- 
tance off shouting: Menso menso kumbo 0 kwiwe! (‘ Eyes, 
eyes, west and east’’). He means to say that travellers are 
approaching. 


2. RIDDLES 


The time and place for asking riddles is the eveningaround 
the fires. The invariable formula is this: one says Kako / 
(‘‘ This !’’)2.e. Hereisone for you; and thereplyis: Kakeza 
(‘Let it come! ’’). The name for riddle is kalabi (plural, 
tulabi), and to answer a riddle satisfactorily is kulabukulula. 
When one propounds a riddle the others make their guesses ; 
if incorrect, he simply repeats it. If they despair of getting 
the answer, they say: twazhimina (‘‘ we are lost’’). He 
then tells them and propounds another. There are probably 
many hundreds of these riddles in circulation and new ones 
are constantly being made. Some people, even young lads, 
know a great many. Riddles are more than mere amuse- 
ment: they serve to quicken the wits. We give a few ex- 
amples that we have heard around the camp-fires at night. 

’ The student of the language will not fail to notice 
that in the riddles, as in the proverbs, there are many words 
and phrases that baffle him. Here also we find unusual or 
archaic words, but there are also words that have no mean- 
ing and never, seemingly, had a meaning; they are used 
simply to mystify. There are also plays on words intro- 
duced for the same purpose. 
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1. Musune wa Kachikumbwa ngu shilwiyalomwt. 
Kachikumbwa’s ox is a one-horned beast. 
Answer: Lukoma—‘ A calabash dipper.” 

The point is the dipper’s long stalk used as a handle. 


2. Kazuminina kalonga kwashala isale. 
When the brook dried up the grass (on the bank) was left. 
Answer: Ndinso—‘‘ It is the eye.” 
The idea is that when the eye goes blind the eyebrows and 
eyelashes remain as before. 


3. Kafua ka Nitte kwina owatakasola. 
There is nobody who has not tasted the little bone of Ntite. 
Answer: Ndukolo—‘ the breast.” 
There is a play on the words ka Nite (‘‘ of a little bird ’’) and 
Kaiits (“ the dugs’’). 


4. Mb’uzhokela. 
As you return ! 
Answer: Chilungamo—" Threshold.” 
The idea is that whenever you return home you find the threshold. 


5. Uso ndamupa matimba takamana. 
I give your father a small cupful of (a certain kind of) a 
and it does not end. 
Answer: Tulo—" Sleep.” 


6. Umwenu mukadi kombe kafula bulele. 
At your home there is a calf that grazes lying down. 
Answer: Mwini—" A hoe-handle.” 


7. Umwenu mukadi okasubila ifu aniumba. 
In your house there is a little thing whose stomach is red 
outside. 
Answer: Insua—“ A calabash churn.” 


8. Mupepe wa Shikwidikwikwi tobonwa mainza. 
The feather of Shikwidikwikwi (a bird) is not seen in the 
rainy season. 
Answer: Kambizhi— A whirlwind.” 
The point is that the name Shikwidikwikwi is applied to the 
whirlwind, and whirlwinds are not seen during the rains. 


9. Kuunga balanda mwini taunga. 
The things possessed may blow away, the owner does not. 
Answer: Ndulu—‘ An ant-heap.” 
The allusion is to the flying ants. 


10. Ukwa Leza ndachileta chitasakululwa. 
I brought a thing from God that cannot be taken off like 
clothes. 
Answer: Matwi—" Ears.”’ 
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Munzhila ndayana chitaamba. 
In the road I found something that does not speak. 
Answer: Banyama—‘‘ Animals.” 


Bimbile uvhunikile a mai akwe. 
A hawk that covers up its eggs ! 
Answer: Nduludi—‘‘ It’s a roof.”’ 


Muzovu umina ch’amba mwifu. 

An elephant that swallows something which speaks in its 
stomach. 

Answer: Ing'anda—‘ A house.” 


Balumbu ninkuti hutena. 
Foreigners that are covered all over. 
Answer : Inyemo—‘‘ Ground-nuts.”’ 


Ukwa Leza ndakachileta chanda chitapapuka. 
From God I brought a forked stick which does not split. 
Answer: Chifunzhi—‘‘ Shoulder.” 


Owakafwa ngu mpampa, umudyezhina ngu mpampa. | 
He who dies is Mpampa and the heir is also Mpampa. 
Answer: Ngongwa—‘ A grub.” 


Owakafwa ngu choye, umudyezhina ngu choye. 
He who died is Choye and the heir is also Choye. | 
Answer: Mbwiya—‘ It is a thorn.” 


Ku mulonga twakwatana 0 Nkamba. 
At the river I had a wrestle with Nkamba. 
Answer: Mbutezhi—‘‘ A slippery place.” 


Kukamba means to clutch: the man who made the riddle was 


19. 


20. 


21. 


at the river one day and slipped in the mud; falling, he 
clutched the ground. Putting it into the form of an enigma 
to puzzle his hearers, he makes the word kamba (“ clutch ”’) 
into a proper name Nkamba, and says he had a wrestle 
with him. 


Baambana bam1. 
The chiefs are having a dispute. 
Answer: Matende—‘‘ The feet.” 


Kakalo katazuminini. 
A little spring that never dries up. 
Answer: Ndinango dia umbwa—“ It’s a dog’s nose.” 


Mukamwami owakeza kupukwa ndi aba tkadi. 

The wife of a chief who came to have her hair dressed and 
became a resident. 

Answer: Nditovu—‘‘ It’s a leaf.” 
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Ndatenta isokwe mubalo washala. 
I burnt the veld and the crooked stick remained. 
Answer: Ninzhila— It’s a road.”’ 


Munganda ya muchembele mulatonkwa ishishi diomwi. 

Into the house of the old man you can only push one firestick. 
Answer: Ndinango—‘ It’s the nostril.”’ 

You can only push one finger at a time into the nostril. 


Twamupa, twamunanga. 

We give it to him and then take it away. 

Answer: Inkidi—‘‘ A stamping-block,” i.e. we put grain in 
and take it out as meal. 


Twakeenda oba ch’ambuka-ambuka. 

We travelled with those who were constantly going off the 
road. , 

Answer: Mubwa— A dog.” 


Obadi awa kutaanzha. 
Those here do not salute. 
Answer: Ninkuku—“ It is fowls.”’ 


Kachea okachina tata. 
It is a small thing that choked my father. 
Answer: Tulo—‘Sleep.”’ Cf. No. 5. 


The word for “sleep ”’ is a diminutive. 


28. 


Kaka kalonga menzhi katola kwi ? 
This little river, where does the water go to ? 
Answer: Chibia chidi a mudilo— A pot on the fire.”’ 


The point is the evaporation of the water in the pot. 


29. 
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Muzovu tanwi u mukalo. 
The elephant does not drink from a spring. 
Answer: Mbwato—‘‘ It’s a canoe.”’ 


Twayaya munyama twadya bula, isalo twasowa. 

We killed an animal, ate the inside and threw away the 
skin. 

Answer: Fulwe—“ A tortoise.” 


Ndayaya intite, ibanda diezula buloa. 
I killed a little bird and the plain filled with blood. 
Answer: Mudilo— Fire.” 


Bula bwa shiluwe tabukala inzhi. 
The intestine of a leopard is not to be sat upon by a fly. 
Answer: Mudilo— Fire.” 


Ndo wanshia, ndo wanshia. 
My dear, you leave me! My dear, you leave me ! 
Answer: Matende—“ Feet.” 
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34. Bachungwe bakala isamo diomwt. 
The fish-eagles that sit on one tree. 
Answer: Matwi—" The ears.” 


35. Umwesu mung anda mukadi kaumbo katavhunukulwa. 
At our home there is a little receptacle that is not to be 
uncovered. 
Answer: Chilendi—‘ A grave.” 


36. Kachea kadindi kezwile bulengwa Leza. 
The hole is small that is full of God’s creation. 
Answer: Maila—‘ Grain.” 


37. Machela ataandana. 
Bellows-spouts which do not separate. 
Answer: Izuba 0 mwezhi—‘‘ The sun and moon.” 


38. Mbwakalukankila. 
How he ran away ! 
Answer: Kabwenga—‘ A hyena.” 


39. Ni kuluma tokusha. 
Although it bites you, you can’t get rid of it. 
Answer: Mutwi—‘ The head.” 


40. Ku kuya ndachiyana, ku kuzhoka shichiyene. 
Going I found it, returning I found it not. 
Answer: Mume— The dew.” 


41. Kulampa nku baanzhika insazhi Bambala. 
It is high that the Bambala hang up their pots of fat. 
Answer: Mangvhuma—“ Fruit of the palm.” 


42. Kabwe ka lubanza iokakonzha kukapapula. 
A little stone in the courtyard which you cannot pull up 
with two hands. 
Answer: Mukofu—" A scar.” 


43. Bana ba Mala balamba chilambo chomwt. 
People of Mala who all whiten themselves in one way. 
Answer: Bachikwangala—‘' White-breasted crows.” 


44. Chakolela mushinze chiloba. 
The old thing endured the dark seven days. 
Answer: Inkidi—‘‘ A stamping-block.”’ 


45. Ndadima munda kutebula mwitashi. 
I cultivated a field and the harvest was in my hand. 
Answer: Masusu—" The hair.” 


46. Ulaamba zwanga chikutu udi umwini. 
The old dry thing talked tumultuously all by itself. 
Answer : Ndisamo—“ It’s a tree.” 
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47. Ndawala mwitala. 
Something I threw over to the other side of the river. 
Answer: Menso—‘ Eyes.” 


The following are examples of another kind of riddle, 
in which the answer is given not in a word but in a phrase. 


48. Mbu bakaila. 
Answer: Obafwa tabazhoka. 
Since they went away! The dead do not return ! 


49. Kwa lampa ! 
Answer: Okwa Leza nkule ! 
It is far! And it’s a long way to God ! 


Finally we may notice a series of riddles that are more 
than riddles. The enigma propounded is the same all the 
way through ; the answer takes different forms. They are 
a kind of catechism challenging the self-complacency of 
men who think they know everything. They seem like 
a weak echo of some passages in the Book of Job— 
“Knowest thou .....? | Canstthou. .. 27°" 


Nudi mwelwe—‘ You who are so clever ! ”’ 
Mu chivhuna cha mbwila tozuba mo ! 
“You can’t hide away under a bean plant!” . 


>? 
! 


Nudi mwelwe—‘‘ You who are so clever 
Ing ombe va kwenu divhwelene mukupa toiboni / 
** When the milk of your cows is put together you can’t tell 
which is which !”’ 


Nudi mwelwe !—‘‘ You who are so clever !”’ 
Ing‘ombe sha kwenu disangana ing'ombe ya beni toizhiba ! 
“When your cow is mixed up with a stranger’s herd you 
can’t distinguish it!” 


Nudi mwelwe !—‘‘ You who are so clever!’ 
Ansonga sha masumo tokala o. 
*“ You can’t sit on the point of a spear.”’ 


Nudi mwelwe !—‘‘ You who are so clever !”’ 
Mwenzhi toanga mwavhu ! 
“You can’t tie water ina lump!” 


Nudi mwelwe !—‘* You who are so clever !”’ 
Menzhi ulaanga o musantu ? 
“And can you tie water up in a bundle ? ”’ 


' We do not mean, of course, that they are copied from the Book of 
Job. They are indigenous sayings. 
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Nudi mwelwe !—‘‘ You who are so clever ! ”’ 
No mai a nkuku ulabona mudiango ? 
“Can you make out the doorway of a fowl’s egg?” 


Nudi mwelwe !—‘‘ You who are so clever ! ”’ 
No muntu umishi ulamubona ati wedia udimishi ? 
“In the early days can you tell that a woman is pregnant ? ”’ 


Nudi mwelwe !—‘‘ You who are so clever! ”’ 
Mishu ya nkuku wakebona ? 
“Did you ever see a fowl’s urine ? ”’ 


Noba mwelwe !—‘‘ You who have grown so clever ! ”’ 
Sa mukainitu ulamwizhiba ati udimishi mulombwana na 
mukaintu P 
“Can you tell whether the woman is pregnant of a male or 
female?“ 


Noba mwelwe !—‘* You who have grown so clever ! "’ 
Mai ulezhiba ati ledi iyi mukombwe na inseke ? 
“And as for eggs, do you know whether this egg is a cock or 
a hen?” 


Noba mwelwe !—‘* You who have grown so clever ! ”’ 
Sa inzhila ulakeenzha nj’tela ? 
“Can you follow up a road to where it ends ? ” 


Noba mwelwe !—‘‘ You who have grown so clever ! ”’ 
Sa lufu lwako ulaluzhiba ati uzona ndafwa ? 
““As for your own death, do you know whether you will die 
to-morrow ?”’ 


Noba mwelwe !—‘ You who have grown so clever !”’ 
Sa chingvhule ulachikwata ? 
“Can you catch hold of a shadow ? ”’ 


Noba mwelwe !—‘‘ You who have grown so clever !”’ 
Sa chilonda chidi kunuma ulachitulula buti ? 
“If you have an abscess on your back, can you lance it 
yourself ? ”’ 


Noba mwelwe !—‘‘ You who have grown so clever ! ”’ 
Mubiabe sa ulamubwezha mwifu ati abote ? 
“Can you put an ugly person back into the eal to be 
reborn handsome ?’ 


3. CONUNDRUMS 


Besides their ordinary folk-tales, which are dealt with 
in the next chapter, the Ba-ila have stories which take 
the form of conundrums or problems. We have only got 
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three examples of these. Their likeness to familiar problems 
in our own tongue is evident, especially the third one, 
but they seem to be genuinely native productions and not 
borrowed from Europeans. 


1. Acertain man had five children, four sons and a daughter. 
He died, leaving his widow and the five children. Some time after- 
wards the daughter was missing, and nobody could make out what 
had become of her. 

The mother called her sons together and set them to finding 
their sister. They were remarkably gifted men. 

The eldest, by reason of his wisdom, was able to see things at a 
very great distance. On casting his eyes around he discovered his 
sister fifty miles away in the clutches of a lion. 

Consternation! What was to be done? The brothers went off. 

One of them, who had the gift of stealing in unseen, made himself 
invisible and was able to rescue his sister from the lion’s claws. 

The lion on missing its prey went rampaging about, but the third 
brother killed it. 

Then they took up the girl and carried her home. But she was 
dead. On reaching home they began to make preparations for the 
funeral, but the fourth son said, ‘‘ Wait!’’ He went off into the 
forest, got some medicines, and restored her to life. 

The mother was overjoyed, and taking a large piece of meat she 
gave it to her sons, saying: “‘ Eat,mysons. I give it you in gratitude 
for your cleverness and faithfulness.” 

But the brothers said: ‘‘ No, give it to only one of us—the one 
who did most in giving our sister back to you safe !”’ 


Here is the problem: To whom was she to give the 
meat? To him who discovered the girl first at a great 
distance; to him who rescued her from the lion; to him 
who killed the lion; or to him who restored her to life ? 
Each seems dependent upon the others. Who got the 
meat ? 

Natives argue long and excitedly about this, but nobody 
has ever yet determined the question. It is said that once 
they took the problem to Lewanika and it was argued in 
the khotla at Lealui, but even he was baffled. 

2. A man and his wife went to visit their friends. On their 
return homewards they were accompanied by their respective mothers. 
On the road, the four were set upon by all manner of horrible 


creatures—lions, snakes, leopards, etc. etc. They managed to elude 
them and got to a river. 


1 Since writing these down we have read two similar ones in Congo 
Life and Folklore, by Rev. J. H. Weeks, pp. 43, 122. 
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There they found a canoe, but to their horror it would only hold 
three people. Their enemies were pressing hard upon their trail. 
The river was full of crocodiles; they couldn’t hope to swim. Only 
three could escape. One must die! Who was it to be? 

The man sacrificed his mother-in-law, you say. No! His wife 
would not allow him. She would not desert her mother, nor he his: 
the elders would not forsake their children. 

How did they get out of their difficulty ? 


The native answer is that they all sat down on the 
river-bank and died together. 


3. A man travelling with a leopard, a rat, a goat, and a basket 
of corn arrived at a river, and found that the only means of crossing 
was a very small canoe that would hold only himself and one other 
thing. He put the leopard into the canoe and started off: but as 
soon as his back was turned the rat commenced to eat the corn. 

‘‘ This won’t do,” said he, ‘‘ I shall have no corn left.” 

He went back and took the rat; but the leopard, now left behind, 
began to eat the goat. 

‘“‘ This won’t do,”’ said he, “‘ I shall have no goat left.” 

He put back again. But when he came to select his load, he was 
puzzled. Should he sacrifice the rat or the leopard? No, they were 
his children, he could not part with them. 

What, then, did he do ? 


The native answer is that he stayed where he was. 
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the Creator decreed that all the other members of the body 
should for ever be subservient to the Stomach! The Head 
should carry its food ; the Eyes must be constantly watch- 
ing the way it should take; the Hands were to procure 
and prepare its food ; and the Feet should carry it whither- 
soever it chose to go! 

The Stomach being very stupid, as many young children 
are (lit.), pleaded to be allowed to share the troubles of his 
brethren. The Creator acceded to his request and there- 
fore appointed that his place should be in the forefront of 
all—a, position which exposed him to many dangers. 

A note added to the above by the native who originally 
narrated the legend says, ‘“‘ Just think of this story ; it 
practically seems to be true—had it not been a fable.” 


The following are a few examples of Proverbs in constant 
use amongst the Ibo People with whom I am acquainted. 


Ufolo k’awkpa neyi! = The cock lays nothing ! 
Awnwu amagh dike = Death does not recognise strength. 


Adebwu dibia makana onye awnazaw nwulu = The 
doctor is never killed because his patient dies. 


Oseaka adewe obele onye = Prodigality never lays hold 
of one who is little, i.e. the poor have not the wherewithal 
to be prodigal. 


Netinye ego n’akpa, makana adamama = Put money 
in the bag because one never knows (what may happen). 
Equivalent to our, ‘“‘ Put by for a rainy day.” 


Kwaw mili k’awdi n’awbwubwa awna maka olue na 
nkpiliukwu = Bail out the water so that it reach (only) to 
the ankles, lest it reach the knees. Akin to the English 
** A stitch in time saves nine.” 


Neha gbaw, neha agbaw, echukawm iyi akwa = 
Whether soap washes or does not am I going to wash 
clothes ? An expressive way of saying “I don’t care!” 
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Akpanye nwa nkita n’aru awtaka akwa = When you 
play with a puppy he tears your clothes. This has a 
similar meaning to “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” It is 
used when an adult is treated unceremoniously by children 
or servants. 


Niri kam za unaw bu awchuchu = Arise that I may 
sweep the house. This is equivalent to ‘“‘ Your company 
is no longer acceptable. ”’ 


Onye lue n’ani anebe nti awbelu nkeya tinye = When 
one reaches a land where men cut off their ears he cuts off 
his own. cf. ‘‘ When in Rome do as Rome does.”’ 


Asusu onye adadia ntulu = One’s own language is never 
hard. 


Ebe onye bi k’awnawachi = It is the place one lives in 
that he repairs = “Charity begins at home!” 


Enenia nwa ite Awbawnyua awku = A small despised 
pot will boil over and put out the fire, i.e. a man may be 
insignificant and yet be overflowing with energy and 
ability. 


Okelekwu amanuma ta akpa dibia ; ma dibia amanuma 
bu okelekwu awnu = Let not the rat wilfully tear the 
doctor’s bag; and let not the doctor wilfully curse the rat. 
The idea is, a child may take certain liberties with his 
elders but let him not go too far lest he bring punishment 
upon himself. Likewise let not the elder trifle with the 
child lest the child turn against him and curse him. 


K’awdi nawfu =Let it be so; that will do. An 
intensely useful and convenient expression when one has 
had enough of anything ! 
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ARABIC PROVERBS, SAYINGS, RIDDLES 
AND POPULAR BELIEFS. 


BY S. HILLELSON. 


The bulk of the material presented in this paper is derived from 
a book entitled al-‘Arabiya fil-Sidan, the author of which is Sheikh 
‘Abdullahi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Amin, a graduate of the Gordon 
College and a teacher of Arabic under the Sudan Government 
Education Department. The Main portion of the book, which 
hitherto remains unpublished, is a glossary of the spoken Arabic 
of this country viewed with special reference to this connection be- 
tween the modern dialect and the classical language. A short in- 
troduction treats of native beliefs, customs, dress, children’s games 
and other features of every-day life, and each fact is accompanied 
by references to parallels drawn from the classical literature. The 
author champions the thesis that the modern inhabitants of the 
Northern Sudan are of pure Arab descent, and one of the objects 
of the book is to refute the contrary view which would reduce the 
Arab influence to a comparativly slight infiltration acting on the 
aboriginal Nubian stock. It must be admitted that on the cultural 
side the material collected by the Sheikh does not afford convincing 
evidence for his thesis : some of the correspondences which he quotes 
are purely linguistic such as would necessarily occur amongst a 
population which has adopted the Arabic language together with 
its metaphors, proverbs and ways of thought ; other examples, though 
truly popular in their present form, ultimately go back to literary 
sources, while not a few seem to belong to the realm of primitive 
folklore which transcends all boundaries of race and speech. From 
our point of view therefore the interest of the material does not 
consist in its evidential value for any theory of origins, but rather 
in the illustration it affords of the language, mind and humour of 
the present-day natives of the Sudan, while the classical parallels 
are perhaps of some interest inasmuch as they show how customs 
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and forms of speech surviving to the present day may help towards 
the interpretation of expressions and allusions occurring in the 
ancient literature. 

- Sheikh ‘Abdullahi’s manuscript was generously placed at the dis- 
posal of the present writer who has made somewhat free use of it. 
The selection of extracts and the arrangement are his own, the 
wording of the text has not been closely followed and here and 
there matter derived from other sources has been introduced. Less 
stress has been laid on the classical parallels and appropriate sub- 
jects have not been excluded on the ground that no corresponding 
passage from the ancients was available. It has not been possible 
to verify all the references to classical literature, as the Sheikh does 
not generally mention his sources, but it appears that he mainly 
relied on the Qamis and al-Maidani’s collection of proverbs. Some 
of his material is found in a short account of the superstitious 
ideas and practices of the ancient Arabs. by Hamza al-Isbahani, 
who died between A. D. 961 and 971. This text which was not 
accessible to the Sheikh has been published by E. Mittwoch in the 
Mitteilungen of the Berlin Seminary of Oriental languages (Westasia- 
tische Studien Berlin 1912) 

Anyone who is familiar with the attitude of the educated native 
towards the superstitions and the language of the ‘amma, will 
appreciate the freedom from prejudice which Sheikh ‘Abdullahi has 
shown in devoting his time to the study of these subjects. The 
material he has brought together only touches the surface of a vast 
subject, but it has the merit of being first-hand information, and 
thus affords a most interesting contribution towards our knowledge 
of native custom and dialect. It should be added that the author, 
who is a native of Tuti Island near Khartoum, is also familiar 
with other parts of the northern Sudan, especially Kordofan, and 
that where it has been possible to check his statements, these have 
been found to be accurate in every respect. 


Beliefs and Practices. 


A black mark made with antimony (kuhl) is put on the face of new- 
born children to protect them against the evil eye until they are forty 
days old. A note published in this journal (vol. 2 p. 216) shows that 
this mark may take the form of a cross and Christian influence is 
suggested in this connection. The practice itself is pre-islamic and 
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was known to the ancients under the name of tadsim. A hadith 
relates that the caliph ‘Othman on seeing a handsome child exclaimed 
S29 lyewo, blacken the dimple on his chin: The dictionaries in which 
this hadith is quoted s. v. p»» add that this was done to avert the 
evileye. It should be noted that this word, though explained as 
‘blacken’ in this context, originally means “to make greasy”. It seems 


clear however that the commentators responsible for the note in the | 


lexicons were familiar with the custom referred to. 7 

A thread _or-cord is tied round the waist of small boys, and with 
the Baggara this practice is not restricted to boys. Amongst the 
latter, men women and children wear a thread twisted of the bark of a 
tree which they call berim. The word ps» occurs in the classical 
language, where it means a thread or string twisted of white and black 
yarns or a twisted rope in which there are two colours, which a woman 
binds upon her waist. The ancient Arabs tied round the waist of 
boys a thread called hiqab ol the object of which was to ward off 
the evil eye. 

When a child’s tooth drops out he takes the tooth together with a 
grain of dura and a piece of coal (t) and throws them towards the sun 
at the time of his rising exclaiming. 

ya ‘ein el-shams ukhudi (or addeitak) sinn el-humar wa ‘ddini sinn 

el-ghazal. 

Oh eye of the sun take the donkey tooth and give me a gazelle 

~ tooth. 

This is not done when the sun looks; yellow, because in that case 
the child would get yellow teeth. The same usage is reported of the 
ancient Arabs by Hamza al-Isbahani no. 20, and the verse of Tarafa 
b. al-‘Abd quoted below alludes to the belief that beautiful white 
teeth are the gift of the sun. 

If a traveller in the desert is overtaken by night and does not know 
where to find a friendly encampment where he might be received 
hospitably, he imitates the barking ofadog. The idea is that the 
dogs of any camp in the vicinity will raise their voices in reply and 
the traveller will be guided by the sound. This practice which is 
known to all dwellers of the Badia is referred to in a verse of the 


- poetess Laila al-Akhyaliya, who lived in the first century of Islam. 


(1) Other authorities mention three or seven grains of dura and 
pieces of coal. 
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Many of her poems are devoted to the praise of her dead lover Tauba 
b. al-Humaiyir and the verse in question runs as follows : 
al eA os by Cidoghs SH Os b 

Oh Tauba, protector of clients. Tauba the generous, Tauba hospi- 

table to the barker who looks for a light. 

When a traveller approaches a strange town it is advisable that 
before entering it he should bray like an_ass. This has the effect of 
protecting him against any epidemic which may be raging in the 
place. Sheikh ‘Abdullahi remembers that at the age of ten he travel- 
led from Omdurman to Rufa’a on a boat on which there were a number 
of men and women, and when Rufa’a came in sight he was urged by 
his fellow-travellers to bray, they themselves setting the example. 
Hlamza al-Isbahani mentions this superstition (loc. cit. no. 14). 
According to him the braying should be repeated ten times whence 
the practice is called ta’shir. He quotes an anecdote about the poet 
‘Urwa b. al-Ward, who exhibited a laudable scepticism when entering 
the town of Khaibar, where plague was raging : refusing to follow the 
example of his companions he improvised the following verse : 


ost gl tl Ue SOU ye ea OG 


5 


CA SG ste ayy pals gid eu oe 


‘By my life, if I were to bray like an ass from fear of death then 


would I indeed be a coward. 

These lives will not escape, nor will they reach Raudat al-Ajdad 

with numbers undiminished.’ 

After accomplishing their business at Khaibar they turned home- 
wards, but before they had reached Raudat al-Ajdad all of them were 
dead with the exception or ‘Urwa. 

A man stung by a scorpion or bitten by a snake is decked out in 
women’s ornaments and prevented from going to sleep, the idea being 
that during sleep the body would offer less resistance to the poison. 

‘ Games and dances and musi¢ are arranged in order to keep him 
awake. According to Hamza al-Isbahani (no, 25) he must wear the 
ornaments seven days. The patient is euphemistically called ‘salim’. 
The poet al-Nabigha alludes to this in the following verse 

le oy a Lill ie ie e lat J ae. Aaa 

‘The salim is kept awake the live-long night while the ornaments of 

women are jingling on his hands.’ 
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\ . The women of the Sudan apply antimony to their gums and lower 


a7 | lips which are first pricked with needles ; the antimony is then applied 
’ to the wounds and marks are produced whiGh FesemDIe tattoo marks. 
This is called dagg el-laghab wal-shallifa (laghab=gums), and it is 
practised by all tribes with the exception of the camelowning 
nomads of Kordofan like the Kababish, the Kawahla and the 

. Shenabla. Certain tribes'on the Blue Nile — the Hamada, Juhaina 
and Shambata and the Dabbaina of the Atbara — have especially 
elaborate methods and the Baggara are famed for their skill in the 

art. References to a similar practice are frequent in the ancient poets. 
According to Lane, s. v. +1, the women of the Arabs used to sprinkle 
antimony upon the lips and gums in order that the teeth might glisten 

the more, and for the same purpose many tattooed their lips so as to 
make them of a uniform dull bluish colour. The poet Tarafa b. 


al-‘Abd says in his Mu’allaqa describing the fore teeth (,#) of his 
beloved 


ath ade reg by in| ai\3 yi onl hy i 


‘The light of the sun has shed its lustre upon them except that the 
gums are black although she did not prick them with antimony, 


and a similar passage occurs in a poem by al-Nabigha of Dhubyan 
: 3 ree 3 o. t 7% Py -~ 
siV, wis tt Nay SGN ale geolk s¢ 


\ ‘Between lips black as the tip feathers of a dove of the thicket she 
displays teeth to the gums of which antimony has been applied.’ 


A Wednesday at the end of a month or the last Wednesday of 
va month—arbaha wa ‘ugab shahr—is regarded as unlucky all over 
the Sudan, and no one will begin any undertaking or set out on a 
journey on that day. This belief can be traced to the ancient Arabs 
who had a proverb joss 9 ly.) ye Jai ‘more burdensome than a Wed- 
nesday which does not come round again’, whete the phrase ‘does 
not come round again’ means that it is not followed by another 
similar day in the month. The origin of this belief may be found 
in the fact that it was on such a day that divine punishment des- 
cended upon the people of ‘Ad, and it lasted until the end of the 
month. Cp; Qur‘an p. 69, verse 5: “and as for‘ Ad they perished 


with the cold blast of wind, which He subjected against them for 
seven nights and eight days consecutively”. 
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The commentators say that punishment began on the last Wednes- 
day of the month of Safar (1). 


The people of thé Sudan likewise attach an evil significance to — 


‘the month of Safar which in their dialect is called el-Wiheid or 

Shahr el-harayig. The latter name (the month ‘of burnings) is due 

to the belief that during this month the fires of Hell are lit. 
ae 


Both the ancient Arabs and the modern inhabitants of the Sudan 
have many stories and sayings in which animals and inanimate 
objects are introduced as gifted with speech. According to the 
Sudanese the donkey says ‘khamla khamla wa 14 meshi fil-ramla ; 
Gently, gently and no walking in the sand’, They relate that the 
dog originally had no tongue, but stole it from the crocodile by 
means of trick, therefore when a dog approaches the river they call 
out ‘sid el-lisin jak. ‘The owner of the tongue is after you”, and 
the dog runs away. Hamza al-lsbahani, no. I—7, quotes a number 
of folk-lore stories of the ancient Arabs which are very similar in 


character. 
{ Pesterhe. 


A collection of Sudan Arabic proverbs was contributed by Mr. 
H. C. Jackson to the second volume of this journal (p. 105 ft.). 
The proverbs given in the following pages do not occur in Mr. 
Jackson’s collection; most of them are taken from Sheikh ‘Abdul- 
lahi’s book, where they are quoted with the object of illustrating 
their correspondence with the proverbs of ancient Arabia. A certain 
number of sayings derived from other sources have been added ; 
these will be known from the rest by the fact that no classical 


parallel is quoted. 
El-latim ma bi‘allimd el-bika.” Cl. Ar. stct poral plat Y . i 
There is no need to teach an orphan how to weep. , 


, “) TL have consulted several commentaries on this passage, and tt 
does not appear that the opinion quoted by the Shetkh was generally 
held. In the Commenteny of Ibn Wayan (ed. Cairo A. H. 1328, p. 321) 
it 1s stated that the punishment occurred during the last days of the 
month of Shawal (not Safar); it began on a Wednesday and tt ended 
on a Wednesday which was the last day of the month. I have heard 
it stated that it was on a last eneseey, of Safar that Pharaoh and 
his hosts were drowned. 
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El-kelib berid khangd. Cl. Ar, adits agit QA fol oo) 
Strangle your dog—and he will love you. 
Rigaiyig u zidd moiya. Cl. Ar, «le ulas wb 
“~ They poured more water on the wet ground. 

El-dayig ‘addat él-dabi ikhaf min majarr el-habil. He who has 
been stung by a serpent is afraid of a rope dragged along the 
ground, Cl. Ar. gh Wl guoM ydo dem! S24g5 Wye. He who has been stung 
by a serpent is on his guard against a streaked camel halter. Cp. 
the verse of the poet 


BW be ES ts OH’ lk etl 

‘Verily he who has been stung is afraid and on his guard fearing 
and dreading every streaked rope’. - 

Kelam el-gisayir ma binsama‘, The speech of the short man is not 
listened to. Cl. Ar. ase! sro ells 3. The obvious meaning of the proverb 
is that a man of insignificant presence is not listened to in the councils 
of the tribe, but the classical sources relate a story in which the word 
Qusair is taken as a proper name. According to this tale al-Zabba, 


K ie. Zenobia the queen of Tadmor in the Wilderness, desired the blood 


of Jadhima b. Malik al-Abras in vengeance for her father. Hence she 
invited him to pay her a visit and he was advised by Qusair al-Lakhmi 
to decline the honour. But disregarding the advice he proceeded to 
Tadmor to where he was duly slain. Then Qusair made use of these 
words which becam a proverb. | , 
La lai fiho naga wa 1a jemel. Cl. Ar, clom Yy sedi be 5 8b, No | 
-Samel of mine, male or female, is concerned in this matter. This 
proverb is used to express the attitude of a Gallio, or the selfish 
neutrality of a man who refuses to take sides in a quarrel which* 
does not affect his pocket. The origin of the saying goes back to 
pre-islamic history. When the war of Basis broke out between 
the brother tribes of Bakr and Taghlib a man of Bakr called al- 
Harith b. ‘Abbad used these, words to indicate his intention of 
taking no part. in the quarrel. The words gain point from the fadt 
that the ultimate cause of the war was the slaying of a camel be- 
longing to an old woman called Basis. . 
El-kheil igalliban wal-shukur 1¢é Hammad. The horges rout the 
enemy but Hammad gets the praise. The classical proverb quoted 
by Sheikh ‘Abdullahi in this place does not appear to give a true 
parallel. It runs ,¢) sua 20% jem. Shann is made to carry while 
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Lukaiz is let off, ‘and refers to a story according to which a mother __ ! 
travelling with her two sons put the burden of mounting her on one | 
of the sons, while the other was excused the duty ; whereupon Shann, | 
the aggrieved one, killed her and excused his deed with these words 
which passed into a proverb. | 
Idak rabatat wa khashmak nafakh. Cl. Ar, Ges Sydg La! stay, | 
It was your hand which tied and your mouth which blew. The 
proverb is said of a man who perishes through his own fault ; it was - 
originally applied to a man who was drowned while trying to cross a 
river by means of an inflated skin which was not securely tied, 
El-khala wa 1a el-rafig el-fasil, Cl. Ar, apell (magle gye yt Boog) 
Better to be alone..than to associate with bad company. 
Darabni baka sabagni shaka. Cl. Ar. SHS site | 
He struck me and wept, then he got his complaint in first. 
‘Allamnahum el-shahda sabagéna ‘ala I-biyat. We taught them the ~ | 
trade of beggary and they got to the housedoors before us. This is | 
somewhat reminiscent of the well-known verse ascribed to a pre- | 
islamic poet | 
Buy tele etl Wy gy UT al aed | 
Every day I taught him skill in archery, and when hisarm | 
waxed strong he shot me. | 
Wadd el-‘Arab daulato (or mulko) yom ‘irso wa yom tahiro. The 
son of the Arabs is king on‘ the day of his wedding and the day of ~ 
his circumcision. Cl, Ar, (él 9% G9! lF | 
During the festivities of a circumcision and a wedding the hero of , | 
the occasion is compared to a king and shown every respect “and 
deference. The friend fulfilling the function of Best Man is called his 
wazir and the band of young men attending him are compared toa 
guard of honour. Modern commentators see in the bibfiedl Song 
of Songs a collection of verses sung at the wedding of a Hebrew 
peasant, and the references to King Solomon in his glory are in- 
terpreted in the light of the Arab or Oriental idea which is expressed 
in our proverb. 
El-khauwaf ‘asato tawila. Cl. Ar. get uisil les 
The coward uses a long stick. ~ 
El-timsah tird fi bahro galla’, They mentioned the crocodile and 
behold it appeared in its river. Al-Maidani relates that ‘Abdallah b. 
Zubair, the Medinite pretender to the caliphate during the Ummaiyad 
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dynasty, was one day asking for news of al-Mukhtar, the wellknown 
partisan of the ‘Alids, whom he then believed to be at Mecca. But 
while he was still speaking al-Mukhtar suddenly appeared and 
‘Abdallalt exclaimed in the words of the proverb: >% Ws $51 

‘’ Mention an absent one and he draws near. 

Zeitun fi batun beitun. Their oil is in the recesses of their house, 
i.e. they keep it for their own use instead of expending it in hos- 
pitality. The classical parallel is pSezo! 3 32 > pow 

Their butter is poured on their own bread. (pee! —pyole ‘seasoned 
bread’). This proverb is made use of in the following verse in which 
the people of Baghdad are stigmatised for their niggardly hospitality. 

7 Hilo alsa quel gp Suse Vy Adil gla oldu \’ Jey 
> : ; 6 . ; : 
iis Sey Lie cle is ally ad oy oho ol oe Y, 

Depart -hence, for Baghdad is not a place to abide in, and he who 

spends his night there gains no profit. 

A place of people whose butter is poured on their own bread and 

all of them are bereft of the jewels of praise. 

No wonder that the hand of praise and nobility withers there, 

since scarce among them is one who gives and one who receives. 

Ma ya'rif el-hau min el-lau. He does _pot-kaew right from wrong * 
or true from false. The precise signification of ‘haw’ and ‘lau’ is 
doubtful some interpreting it as ‘yes’ and ‘no’ and others as ‘urging 
forward’ and ‘stopping’ a camel. The classical form of this phrase is 
almost identical with the colloquial version given here. 

Raja’at Halima lé-gadima. Halima has returned to her old ways. 
This is said for example of aman who has acquired sudden wealth 
and soon afterwards finds himself poor again, or of a backslider who 
has promised to mend his ways, but relapses into his old habits. 

The classical proverb is Quek lad wool 
~ Lamis has returned to her old habits. 

Awarrik nujim el-gayila Cl. Ar, tyeb Cris i 9 
~ I will show you the stars at midday. 

_ Akkan zdlein galu lak rasak mafi almis. If two people tell you your 


~ head has disappeared, touch to find out. 


- El-zdl shin dakhal bein el-basala wa girfata shin beshumm bara 
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‘afnata. If aman gets between an onion and its skin what will he ” 


smell but its stench ? 

El-‘adi ma bibga salih wal-handal ma bibga battikh. An enemy 
will no more become a friend than colocynth will turn into water- 
melon. ° 

El-Bathani shin sallam ‘aleik ‘idd asaba’ik. When a Bathani has 
shaken hands with you count your fingers. The point is that the 


Batahin are notorious as skilful thieves. 


El-moiya ma bitrob wal-fajira ma bitttb. A harlot will mend her X ae 


ways when water curdles like milk. 
El-tor shin waga’ kataran sakakin. When the bull is down there 
- are plenty of knives. 


Riddles. 


The asking of riddles or conundrums is a favourite form of amuse- 
ment not only confined to children. A number of specimens of this 
somewhat feeble form of wit, partly derived from Sheikh ‘Abdullahi’s 
book and partly from other sources, have been included in the present 
paper, though here the queStion of classical parallels does not arise. 
The Sudan-Arabic word for a riddle is hujwa, pl. hija, and the same 
word is applied to folk-lore stories or fairy tales. Before asking a 
riddle an opening formula is used : hajeitak ma bajeitak, the answer to 
which is: kheir Allah (or kheiran) jan wa jak. The first word of this 
formula appears to be a denominative verb derived from hujwa while 
bajeitak is a nonsense word introduced to complete the jingle. The 
‘an’ of kheiran corresponds to the tanwin of the classical language 
which the colloquial retains in a certain number of phrases.; jan is a 
shortened form of jana bsle 

Dakhal el-gashsh ma gal kashsh. It goes into the grass without a 
rustling sound. The shadow. 

Hiiwa tawil ma bilhag el-ka’kol. It is long but does not reach the 
piece of gum up on the tree. The road. 

Mekkein fi kakar akkan da ghab dak hadar. Two kings on a 
throne, when one is absent the other is present. The sun and the 
moon, Cp. S. N. R. vol. 2 p. 106. 

Matmiirt Abu Zeid malana beid. The grain pit of Abu Zeid full 
of eggs, The mouth and the teeth. 
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Sot el-melik waga’ min beshilo. The king’s whip has fallen down, 
who will pick it up? A snaks. 

Hajar hujanjara hujara la, Tamshi be arba‘ata, el-humara 1a tafgis 
tebaiyid el-jidada la. A stone-like stone but not a stone, it walks on 


all fours but is not a donkey, it lays eggs and pecks the shell but is 
not ahen. The crocgdile. 


Murkab kebira ‘askar ketira Hasan el-sighaiyir yedauwi |-fatila. 
A large boat and many soldiers. Little Hasan lights the lamp. The 
sky, the stars and the moon. 


Ana shayil ahali inta shin biddar? I am going home, what do 
you want? The words of a man to his shadow. 


‘Indi talat bagarat wahda akalat ma shaba‘at wahda ragadat ma 
gamat u wahda sarahat ma sadarat. I have three cows, one eats and 
is not satisfied, one lies down and does not get up, one goes to graze 
and does not come back, Fire, ashes and smoke. 


‘Atiidi wa el-haram dabahto el-leila bakir gam. My little oat, 
confound him, to-day I kill him and to-morrow he is up again. 


Gum on a tree which grows again after heing picked. 


Bint el-mek fi taga wa dumi’a nattaga. A princess in a niche and 


her tears are streaming down. A candle. 
— 


Hiwa gadr gurs el-ragif ishiifo el hina wal fil-rif. It is the size of 
a loaf of bread, but it can be seen by a person here and one up 


country, The moon. x 
wees 
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“A wise man will hear, and will increase learning; 
and a man of understanding shall attain unto wise 
counsels: to understand a proverb, and the interpretation: 
the words of the wise, and their dark sayings.” 

Solomon, 
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Nsao YA LOMONGO 


a 
x Otomb’isungi, ocik’ifo. ae 


You carry the burning stick, but leave the tinder. 
(a material which is taken on a journey for producing 
fire by friction). 

Punctilious about the lesser, and neglectful about 
the greater. 

Careful about non-essentials, and careless about 
essentials. : 


2 Bonenge okoikyaki la nzala, nda lisala, ntokote, 


The donenge (a large forest fruit tree ) which saved 
you from starvation in time of famine, when clearing 
your garden, do not fell it. 

One good turn deserves another, 


3 Ntakundak’inkuni okoka’okoli, 


You do not strike a child who gives you a piece of 
creeper (used as string)— and thus assists you. 
It is bad policy to ill-use your assistants. 


4 Bolemo lofoso, okamba la we afea. 


Much noisy talking in the work, the one working 
with you does not know his part. 


5 Ikendo tokiki, jonge j’ambi. 


Brisk firm walking (with the noise “ki kz’’), the 
body is there. 
A simile of good health. 
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6 Ecim’eki nyango owak’a njwa, wuta nk’eko ? 
The pond in which your mother was killed by a 
snake, do you return there? 
Profit by the experience of others. 
“ Avoid the ford in which your friend was drowned.” 
by Que de gens que l’experience avertit sans les 
corriger.” 
How many people (there are) that experience warns 
without correcting them. 


7 Loembele ntokaka nkang’oonju isei. 


A mosquito feels no pity for an emaciated person. 
An oppressor has no pity for the poor. 


8 Ecuka ntemalaka nd’oonga lak’ite. 


The ants nest cannot stand in the elephants’ track 
without the support of a bush to which it adheres. 
Support is necessary in dangerous places. 


9 Okund’ond’iki’ofala nganza. 


You strike the person who is holding the antelope 
with a stick. 

Instead of killing the antelope, you strike the per- 
son who is holding it for you, and he lets it escape. 

You spoil your chance by offending your benefactor. 


10 Mbwa ntainelaka ofa nkolo, ainela nkolo ekae. 


A dog does not fawn upon a person who is not its 
master, it fawns upon its master. 
Even a dog knows its benefactor. 


rz Ifaka nteaka nkolo. 
A knife does not know its master (it will cut him 
as readily as it will anyone else.) 
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12 Bona oki’okala nk’akwela tsa ; ok’afeka oek’ekela. 


The first child fell on the fire (and died); for the 
next one you make a fire screen to protect it. 

Hixperience teaches wisdom. 

A fence at the top of the cliff is better than an 
ambulance at the bottom. 

“It is useless to lock the stable door after the steed 
is stolen.” 


13 Bote nk’asi ntacweka nkasa. 


A tree without sap does not bear leaves. 
A sapless tree is a leafless tree. 


14 Ntetaka mbwa ‘sila’, 1’oambo a lo. 


It is useless to call a dog to come to you while you 
have a stick in your hand. 

No one is attracted to a person who is in a fighting 
attitude. 

“A man that hath friends must shew himself 
friendly.” 


15 Bacwaka likila ntabutaka la mbela. 


Those who go to the grave do not return by calling. 
“Ni largesses, ni pleurs ne reveillent les morts.”’ 
Netther bounty, nor tears awaken the dead. 


16 Namba ntalembwaka wembo’okae, 


An elephant does not become weary of its trunk. 
“Charge utile devient legere.” 
A useful burden becomes light. 


17 Ntasesaka namba ikunga ng’ofala. 


A dead elephant cannot be cut up with the same 
secrecy as the antelope can. 
Little things may be hidden, great things cannot be. 
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18 Ntafendaka ntando la mposa e’ola. 


A longing for-home cannot take you over the river. 


Assistance, means, and instruments are indispens- 
able. 


19 Botema ekolo, likata engulu, wolelaka befambe bi’anto; we 
ntokafaka. 


Your stomach is a basket, your hand a closed fist, 
you cry for other peoples’ food; but you do not give away 
anything. 

A reproof to the stingy. . | 

Nothing gets into the closed fist: “Nor out of it,” 
said the scrub. 


20 Bosulu ntacwaka ntuta. 


A vicious treacherous person does not go away 
never to return. 
He will return “like a bad penny.” 


21 Engambe nk ’ondoonsba, 


An old man has no one to care for him. 
An aged person is not wanted. 
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22 Boseka nk ifofi 1°omwa. 


Friendship only when a morsel (of food) is in the 
mouth. 
Friendship for the sake of gain—cupboard love. 


23 Ntasombaka wato wini. 


It is imprudent to buy a canoe which is submerged. 
Don't buy a “ pig in a poke.” 


24 Ondoka mpoke isei nk’*osombe. 


The only one who feels pity for the pot (which 
someone has broken) is the one who bought it. 
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25 Ondoka mpoke isei nk’onema, or okengaki. 


The only one who feels pity for the pot is the one 
who made it. 


26 Ekelanto ntakelak’ont’omoko. 


A doer (of evil deeds) to people does not behave thus 
_ to one person only. 

‘“ He that can deceive in one matter can deceive in 
many.” (Norse) 


27 Oongola eciki ea nkoi, ekemba nkola, ekoute. 


You nourish an orphan leopard; when his claws 
become strong he springs upon you. 

“ Nourish a wolf in the winter that he may devour 
you in the summer.” Greek. 

EKvil for good. 


28 Tambyake iangu—batafoyokokita, 


Don’t stop running—they have not yet laid hold of 
you. 
“ Don’t die till death comes.” Indian. 


29 Ntabezaka nyango 1’onto. 


A mother is not to be compared with another 
person—she is incomparable. 
«A mother is a mother still 
The holiest thing alive.” Coleridge. 


30 Bokolongo w’osongo |! wengela, nko joko. 


What a splendid sugar cane! examine it, itis full of 
holes. | 
‘Ne jugeons pas toujours sur un dehors trompeur.” 
Judge not always by the outside (you may be) 
deceived. 
“Things are not what they seem.” 
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31 Lolanga j’ona lim’ele nyango. 


Love for a child is from the mother. 


32 Ise akolanga nk’aiki nyango. 


Your father only loves you while your mother is 
living. 


33 Jefa ntalikyeka likinda. 


The sun does not rise once only. 
There may be another chance. 


34 Bakoliela, wena, otungama—bosa wae? 


They came upon you, and you saw (them), now you 
are bound—why the groanings ? 

‘He who will not take advice, gets knowledge when 
trouble overtakes him.”’ 


35 Nganza eom’iyo loambi wande com ’iyo lokekele. 


The same stick with which they kil! a deaf lizard 
they also kill a large monitor lizard. 
A simile of death which shews no favour. 


36 Okenza liswa, wokoza bonkoma lae? 


You disposed of the axe, why listen for the sound of 
it chopping? 

A reproof to those who regret having given a 
present. 


37 (1) Bengozaka lolaka, ntabengozaka elongi. 
38 (2) or Ntabengoza elongi, ondengoz’iyo wae lolaka. 
39 (3) or Ntabonyolak’elongi, bonyolaka nk’aoyi. 


(1) They change the voice, they do not change the 
face. 

(2) They change not the face, they change the voice. 

(8) They cannot turn the face round (to the back of 
the head), they can change (their) conduct. 
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Reformation and degeneration Are possible, 2 
change of physignomy is not, 


40 Bon’owa mpo ntofelak’ilenge, 


The young rat does not forget the grass. (its 
birthplace and home.) 
“Bvery cricket knows its own hearth,” Russian 


41 Esi ntasilaka l’iangu. 
Distance is not diminished by speed, 


* 42 Iwa ntalangemaka, 
‘Death is not to be desired. 


43 Bie, bie, la bu, ntalenak’esi, 


Bie bie the noise made by a wild beast treading on 
dry leaves or dead twigs while stalking its prey. 

Bu, (from buta to spring upon) the noise caused by 
the beast springing upon its victim. 

The noise caused by stalking is not remote from the 
noise caused by springing upon the victim. 

A warning to pay heed to ominous signs, | 

“And coming events cast their shadows before.” 

Campbell, 
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44 Tolena ngoki nta 1’okeli. 


og We separate like the goat and the stream. 
: A goat may drink water in the village: but is never 
found drinking in a stream, 

Absolute separation. 


45 Bona owa wanya, lilake limoko. 
z a An intelligent child, needs but one lesson. 


:3 46 Ntalembwaik‘ecuku lilako. 
| They do not stop (tire of) teaching a foolish person, 
§ 7 
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47 lfulu ntafendaka nd‘aliko, ifondake nd'ase. 


A bird does not decompose in the air, ii decomposes 
on the ground. 

A person may go far and stay long, but he will 
ultimately reach his destiny. 


48 Mpamb'’emoko ntasangolaka bokoka. 


A fallen tree cannot be raised by the strength of one 
person. 


_ 49 Ntakendeka la nkang’osulu boseka, 


It is not good policy to cultivate the friendship of a 
vicious treacherous person, 

Take care what friendships you form; for “ evil 
company doth corrupt good manners.’ 

“Voulez vous rester bons? Fuyez, fuyez les 
mativais compagnons.” 

Will you remain good? Flee from, fiee ies bad 
companions. 


50 Ntabemelak’esasa, bemelaka nk’ola. 


People are not enraptured with a temporary fishing 
encampment, they are only enraptured with home. 


51 Itoko ik’iy’otongelaka ecumbi baokund’okolongo. 


The mat which was made for the burial of an 
invalid was used for burying the corpse of a strong 
person (who pre-deceased the invalid). 

A reminder of the uncertainty of life. 


52 Ntabaunaka etumba !’oala wa likonga, komba la ngua ; nyango 
ofoyolotala. 


They do not fight in battle with a spear shaft only, 
cover yourself with a shield; lest you be wounded. 

To go to war inadequately armed is to court defeat. 

Cf. Ephesians 6, 11. 
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53 Ompampa, la wafi a jala? 


Nothing, or the (little food) which is on the embers? 
Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
“On est plus malheureux sans pieds que sans 
chaussure.” 
; One is more unfortunate without feet than without 
shoes. 


54 Otutsi l’okunga (or i’okunze, or la bonto owa ngenji) aonga ; 
nsombi lak’olo. 


He who is near @ gererous rich man is well circum- 
stanced; for he finds it easy to borrow. 

When you have the patronage of one able and 
willing to help, there is no diffiulty in securing what you 
need, 


55 Bombito ntenaka lilenga likae. 


The African cobra does not see its white spot 
(which is under its neck). 

A self-righteous person does not see himself as 
others do. 


56 Bona aokwela tsa, ofonga ntange nd’afeka, 


After the child has fallen on the fire, you repair the 
bed. 
Wise after the event. 
“When the house is burnt it is too late to throw 
water on the cinders.” (Danish). 


57 Olit’ast nd’ifole. 


You are curing water in a basket. 
You are engaged on a fruitless task. 


58 Okoya we, oya ende. 


Be kind to him who is kind to you. 
“One good turn deserves another.” 
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59 Ondiyak’ofambe nt’ambyaks foangana, 


He who stole the food does not cease denying the 
theft. 


60 Ntawea lisala! ko ntawea likota! | Ondea we nko lila (or ndala.) 


You know not how to work! you know not how to 


fell trees!! You only know how to eat. 


A reproof to the lazy. 


61 Ndec’a nkangi, oten’ekoka fae? 


I am down with sickness, why cut sticks for carry- 
ing me to my burial! ? 
A reproof to shose who desire your death. 


62 Engamb’ek’etumba ntafikaka. 


A great warrior does not honour himself; i,e. does 
not presume upon his past prowess. 


63 Etumb’ek’olongo efoune fa jelo. 


A battle in the street must not be fought half- 


heartedly. 
A great undertaking requires whole-hearted 


endeavour. 


64 Nko liongo, lokolo ntatunama. 
But for the knee, the leg could not bend. 
Cf. 1 Cor. 12. 22, 27. 

65 Mposa e’asi ntaongaka mmeela. 


Thirst cannot be quenched by proxy. 
Cf. Psalm. 49. 7. 


66 Onenaki ntambyaka [isutfa. 


The one who saw {the animal go into the hole) 
ceases not to poke a stick into the hole (in order to 
drive it into a net). Cf. Acts 4. 20. 
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67 Mbaala nko mbimbi. 
Gazing does not satisfy with food. 


68 Mpafala nko mbimbi, 
Waiting does not satisfy with iood. 


69 Ntaleke litaya }’ombocw’atoi. 


You cannot share your meal with one who has gone 
to earth; i.c. one who is dead. 


70 Liate lifa i’ofombo ntakitaka lomela mboloko. 


A guileless snake (slime thrower) will not live to 
swallow an antelope: i.e. it wil] not reach maturity: 
but will soon be killed. 

The cunning snake hides, and thus evades those 
who might kill it. 

This illustration may be used when wise strategy 
is required. 


71 Bolo boka lingwele nko nd’eonga. 

The strength of the wood-peckers is only on the 
dead tree. 

Said of a bully who fears one of his own age, but 


does not hesitate to strike one younger and weaker than 
himself. 


72 Ntacumyak’eto nkasa. 


Do not shew caterpillars leayes—their own food. 
To induce an evil-doer to commit further evil is 
bad policy. 


73 Nkang *itatuka nteanaka engambe. 


A beautiful person is not known to be an elder; i.e. 
does not shew age, 
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74 Likonga nk’aki bemende. 


The spear stuck in the ground where the antelope 
had been. 
A missed opportunity. 


75 Bonolu ntayaka ntafeza lotomo. 


A child does not continue without sometimes refus- 
ing to go on an errand. 
A child is not always obedient. 


76 W'eci a mboka, lokai nga w’okita. 


You sleep on the road, and dreaming, think you have 
reached your destination. . 
Said of a deluded person. 


77 Bofaya nteak’ekundi e’asi nk’onto ondolokola. 


A stranger knows not where the hidden water is, if 


no one tells. 
Cf. Romans 10. 14. 


78 Boseka ntaongaka wil’omoko. 


One-sided friendship is not possible. 
‘ Friendship canna aye stand on one side.” 


79 Imeezo nd’omwa, bofeza nd’otema. 


Assent (or confession) in the mouth, refusal in the 


heart. 
« A mouth that prays, a hand that slays.” Arabian. 


Cf. Luke 6. 46. 


80 Liki litoi ooke, wambosambe 1’omwa ; liki liso oene, wambosa- 
mbe 1’omwa. 


That which the ear has heard, and the eye has seen, 
it is useless for your mouth to deny. 
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8zr Imola ntondo, tumbe tokamba. 


Take away the smaller nets, let us spread the 
stronger ones. (The ntondo are hunting nets which 
small antelopes are caught in: pigs, bucks and large 
antelopes are caught in the tokamba nets.) 

Let us nerve ourselves for greater endeavour and 
better results. 


82 Bonto ntaotswaka nk’ise nko nyango. 


A person cannot be born without parents. 
“ How can a plant grow without seed?” Ceylon. 


83 Liswa j’isisi umbaka bote w’onene, 


A small axe fells a great tree. 
Cf. James 3. 5. 


84 Tsa ntasanemaka. 
Tsa ntaongak’isano, 


Fire is not to be played with. 


85 Efoti e’ona efolene la nyango. 
A clinging child never parts from its mother. 


86 Boseka, mbelank’a wamba. - 


Friendship, calling only to fight; i.e. You call me 
only to fight your battles; when you have food you 
never call me. 

A reproof to those who only make a convenience of 
a friend. 


va 


87 Bona asolika tsa ntutelaka. 


A child who has been burnt does not return to the 


fire. 
‘No wise man strikes twice against the same stone.” 
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88 Ntambaka jit’a nkusa. ra 
You do not go hunting poreupines and collecting 
bark for making string at the same time. 
“No man can serve two masters.” Mait. 6. 24. 
“Tf you pursue two hares, both will escape from 


you.” Greece. 


89 Esampote alengola bote wa libwa. 


The toad (with its warty skin) mocks those who are 
suffering from ‘libwa’ (an incurable warty skin disease) 
by offering medicine for its cure. 

“ Physician heal thyself.” Luke 4. 23. . 

“Among wonderful things is a sore-eyed person 
who is an oculist.” Burmah. 


/ 


90 Nkanga liongi acwa esela. 
The prosperous man may become an invalid. 
Prosperity may give place to adversity. 

91 Mpo ondiya tomia, boseka ; boselenketa, ilanga. 


The rat which steals food, a friend; the lizard, an 
enemy. 

On friendly terms with, a plunderer, at enmity 
with the harmless. 


92 Boseka w’ésato ntaongaka. 
The friendship of three is not possible. 
“Two's company, three’s none.” 
93 Bokolonge w’osongo ntasambaka joko, 
A piece of good sugar-cane is not without holes. 
Even « good person has his faults and blemishes. 


94 Lembola lokiki, tokend’oseka. 
Stop frowning, and let us be friends. 


95 Eembe emo ntasekak’emio. 
One corpse cannot laugh at another. 
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96 Bomong’ola aikaka !’ofaya. 
The host is benefited by the guest. 


97 Basal’afe nko nzala. 


Two gardens, no hunger. 
He who has made provision for the future will not 


want. 


98 Wambokende, bolembo bokofotsi. 
Pursue your course, the bird-lime is sticking to you. 


or Wambofengola, bolembo bokofotsi. 


Continue to avoid it, the bird-lime is sticking to 
you, i.e. you are as good as caught; your case is hopeless. 


99 Lolango ntaongaka bokal’omoko (or wij ’omoko.) 
Love on one side only is @ failure, or is destined to 
fail. 


100 Wengi bonkondo, wengi lileko. 


Every deserted village site has a ‘lileko’ tree grow- 
ing on it. 

A figure of speech used of anything that is uni- 
versal, e.g. death, etc. 


10: Bonto ntayaka ntawa. 


A person does. not continue for ever without dying. 
Death comes to all. 


102 Likoli ntumbak’eema. 
Argument or contradiction cannot overcome a fault. 


103 Etuk’eambi !ite efokwa (or ntakweka.) 


An ant’s nest which is attached to a bush does 
not fall. 
Supported, therefore safe. 
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104 Wisa, wena. 


He who hides can find. 


105 Oyokende, likambo liyokole. 


While you pursue your course, the palaver devours 
you. 


106 Lokosu ntaangaka bofifa. 
A cough does not fear the great forest. 


107 ees end’okuo (or Mbwa eyoku’okuo) endaselaka nkolo 
fi 


A dog which wanders about gets its master into 
trouble. 


108 Ntafengolaka nyango eke mongo ole nd’as’okoka. 


You will not go round (i.e. go by another road to 
avoid) your own mother who lives under a fallen tree. 

You will not despise your mother, even if she is 
living in adverse circumstances. 


109 Lomoso ntaongaka nda lokolo, loongaka nda lo. 


Left-handedness does not pertain to the foot, but 
only to the hand. 
There is a fitness in all things. 


110 Bona ntaongaka nsako. 


A child cannot be common property. 


rrx Wembi (or Webi) akofengoza bombilo, ofenz’ende ntando. 


If your friend takes you round by another way to 
avoid @ plot of garden on fire, you take him over the 


river. 
“One good turn deserves another.” 
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112 Eciki a ntomo, bona mongo 1’efomba. 


The orphan goes on errands, whereas the child of 
the household is provided with a portion of food. 

While the child is pampered, the orphan is treated 
as a drudge. 


113 Mpo jombo nd’ase ba ntange. 


Others may speak of the rat’s hole under the bed 
as a place of bondage; (but the rat regards it as home). 

Notwithstanding what others may say about an 
abode, it is home to him who lives there. 


114 Wane boyaka, wenamaka |’efekele. 


When the heat of the sun is great, stand by the 
stump of a tree (in the shade). 
Seek refuge in time of trouble. 


115 Ofotumbole palo otoka nzala. 


You would not take off a portion of uncooked food 
from the fire and eat it, unless you were hungry. 

Necessity may dictate strange and extreme 
measures. 


116 Bona ntaongaka nsombi. 


A child is not loaned or borrowed. 


117 Loola ntaongak’okele. 


Heaven cannot be reached by means of a ‘ bokele,’ 
i.e., a creeper hoop which is used for climbing trees. 


118 Lomako ntaongaka juka nkongi. 
The River Lomako cannot be dammed. 
17 


119 Nking’a njoku ntaongak’olefo. 


An elephant’s neck does not suit a bell (such as 
is fixed to the neck of a hunting dog, that it may be 
known when it is chasing an animal). 

This and 117 and 118 are used in the same way, 
and mean, Why attempt the impossible ? 


120 Ntando nko liyombo, limoci nk’esiko. 


The river gives no compensation, earth receives 
no ransom. 
Death by water or land is irrevocable. 


121 Wambokende, likambo likolokola. 


Pursue your course, the palaver is on your track. 


122 Boseka wa mpulu, booto wa nengola. 


Feigned friendship is a relationship of mockery. 


123 Nyango ea ncikela, befambe benkuma ntekoka. 


With a step-mother there is never a sufficiency of 
food. She only provides for her own. 


124 Tosambolake mboka eko, nyango bafokoomba itsa nkokolo. 


Don’t go by that road, lest they bind up your head 
in the large leaves (used for cooking). 

A warning to avoid something which may lead to 
your death. 


125 Lokusa aofenda mboka—alanga batene nsonge. 


The creeper (from which string is made) grows 
across a path—it desires that they will cut off its head ; 
i.e. it is in quest of death. 

A figure of speech used to condemn conduct which 
will inevitably lead to disaster. 
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126 Boselenketa bole nsamba, bole nsamba, wasa nk’owa. 
The lizard which goes from roof to roof is in quest 
of death. 


127 Botumba bonda liombo bonda wucu 1’etongo: baolota botu- 
mba wa baoyi’obe. 


One house has a good floor, another is dusty and 
much noise is heard in it; but people flee from the house 
of evil words or deeds. 

Appearance is not always a safe guide-—evil deeds 
may be done in a clean house. 

128 Bomongo ntafombaka jonge likae. 


A person does not deceive his own body. 


129 Bomongo ntalengolaka. 


A person does not mock himself. 


130 Iango y’okulu—botai bocwaka nk’esembe. 


In the beginning, string—the net subsequently 
becomes a large coil. 

Small beginnings may have great endings. 

Cf. 187 & 190. 


131 Baki’amato baocwa baende. 


Those who were women have become men. 
The weak have become strong. 


132 Baki baende baocwa bamato. 


Those who were men have become women. 
The strong have become weak. 


133 Nkombo eki fafa, ‘‘Ompime, mpaolela ; ”’ bofambe ntatongak’i- 
lombe nda lingongo. 


My father’s adage was, “ Refuse to give it me, I 
shall not cry ;” food does not build a house in the throat. 
A reproof to the miserly who give nothing away. 
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134 Wambene oyayeka, tofelake botooma. 


Although now you have plenty, do not forget the 
masticating of one thing only; i.e. you may have to eat 
dry bread 

In the day of prosperity, remember sareaain: 

A reproof to the extravagant and selfish. 


135 Okund’ona, nyango oka nkele. 


Strike a child, and its mother becomes angry. 


136 Kitaka nk’ona, wena nyango. . 


Only lay hold of a child, and you will see its mother. 
Cf. 1 Kings. 3 


eee 


137 Bokakaza wa mponye, jefa jokya. 


The thought of a lazy person is, The sun is risen. 
A vain excuse of the slothful. Prov. 22.18; 26, 18,14. 


138 Ofoyal’oki nkema nd’olenga. 


Be not as the monkeys in the bolenga. 

They remain in the ‘bolenga, not knowing that the 
hunters have cut the branches of neighbouring trees: in 
attempting to escape, they are caught in the net set for 
them. 

Do not live in a “ fool’s paradise. ” 


139 Toond’esende, bongolo bol’iteko bwo. 
We track a squirrel, the ‘ bongolo’ (a larger animal) 
springs into the net. | 
They got something better than that which they 
sought. 


140 Toond’ekute, lina likela nk’asi. 


We trace the foot-print of an animal which passed 
yesterday, and lo! a fresh foot-print of to-day. 

Tracing the old foot-print, we come upon a fresh 
one; we then follow in the foot-prints of an animal 
which passed but recently, and kill it. 

A pleasant surprise. 
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141 Obok’elongi nd’okonda lae? 


Why do you turn (cast) your face toward the forest ? 
Why do you despise me? 


142 Ofonga bokumb’a ekaka ! 


You keep ‘ bokumba (a lung disease) in your chest’ 
i.e. you conceal it. 
Concealment is unavailing: for “ truth will out.” 


143 Bosekota ng’okwa. 


A young man like salt, i.e. of a good disposition. 


144 Bosekoka nga mboyo. 


A young man like the ‘mboyo’ (a very straight tree) ; 
i.e. of fine physique. 


145 Ntasanaka la ntao la tsa. 


Oil and fire must not be played with simultaneously. 


146 Ntatongelaka losao loka nyama boliko. 


A ‘boliko’, (smail elevated piatform for curing meat) 
is not built for the foot-print of an animal. 

‘Don’t count your chickens before they are 
hatched. ”’ 


147 Wale oki lifofoko ! 


The bravery of the elephant ily! 
It makes a loud buzzing sound like i-1-i-i! and then 
flies away. Much noise, but no courage. 


148 Nkema ntakaaka nd’olenga oki wembi. 


A monkey does not spring into the trap in which its 
mate has been caught. 
‘‘ Profit by the experience of others.’ 
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149 Likongoenga ; jotanela tolufe. 


Let it continue to dry; it is overtaken by heavy 
rains. 

The indolent person says of his garden, “ Let it dry a 
little more,” and day by day he puts off burning the 
undergrowth which he has cut, until the dry season is 
past; the heavy rains come, and it is too late to burn. 
And thus he is left without a garden. 

Procrastination leads to want. 


150 Likinda nteanaka nd’olongo bok’etumba. 


An only son is not known in the battle line. 
A rebuke to pride. In a battle an only son is of no 
more importance than any other man. 


151 Bokoko bonda ntoela o nga joi ja nsangela. 


A piece of peeled sugar-cane is like a thing told you. 

No one likes to receive sugar-cane peeled, they 
prefer to peel it for themselves. And so with hearsay, 
they prefer to hear and see for themselves. 

There is always the possibility of a rumour being 
contradicted. 


152 Besembe beuma ntakokaka mpota. 


All the fingers are not equally wounded. 

If you have a sore on one finger it does not follow 
that you have one on every finger. 

Do not judge the whole community by one bad 
member of it—all are not necessarily like him. 


153 Ikasa mbaamba, eu nkoamba 1’oseka w’ombamba I’ aoyi. 


A small leaf closely folded, I unite with you in 
friendship ; you unite with me with words (palavers). 
Unrequited friendship—returning evil for good. 
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154 Ikoko, em’okoni, ondekol’eu l’otale lae? 


Tkoko, (a very tall plantain) I planted you, why do 
you surpass me in height ? 

A simile expressing reproof to a slave or dependent 
who has been succoured and taught, but has become 
arrogant towards his helper. 


155 Lilenga limo, ondolengaka nko limo. 


A treacherous person is treacherously dealt with by 
one of his own kind. 
“Set a thief to catch a thief.” 


156 Bolemo bokamba we lanyongo. Okel’okamba, bokamb’ombosi- 
l’oso (joso), 


The work which you and your mother have done. 
You say you did it, and it was already finished. It was 
finished so quickly because of her assistance. 

Give ‘ honour to whom honour is due.” 


157 Esongo aol’ekucu, ofel’olaka lae? 


The snag has broken the calabash, why do you blame 
the bolaka (a kind of gum used for mending calabashes) ? 
Blame those to whom blame is due. 


158 Lokai afa nteke. 


Thought (mind) is not a gathering for settling affairs. 

You may decide a thing according to your own 
thought, and realise afterwards that you would have done 
differently, and probably better, if you had had the advice 
of others. 

“ Lean not to your own understanding.” Prov. 3. 6. 


159 Eu la we tofaolena, eleng’ele lokumo loling’ote iombe. 


I and you wil! never part, like the lokumo creeper 
which twists round and round the iombe tree. It cannot 
be separated from it. 

A vow of constant friendship. 
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160 Lako lisangya, lokendo lofoonge. 


Without a definite purpose, a journey is of no use. 


161 Batanga webi, oseka tola; nk’esi, bakotanga we o ngoko, 


When they scandalize your friend, you laugh about 
it ; it will not be long before they scandalize you in the 
same way. 

Presumption may be followed by disillusion. 


162 Bomoto aokima nsoso 1’oola wa lende. 


A woman only chases a fowl when there is no male 
to do it. 

Necessity compels us to help ourselves when in 
difficulty. 

163 Nkaka ea tsa la e’okonda efosongi. 

The density of fire and that of the forest are not 

the same. 
164 Wamben’olo, tofelak’obe. 

You continue to see good, don’t forget evil. 

You enjoy prosperity, don’t forget adversity. 
165 Lokas’iangu o nyama ek’omoto. 

A leaf (for wrapping the meat) is quickly brought by a 
woman, when an animal has been killed of which she 
partakes. 

166 Nsoso efemala la mbula ntaleka yomba y’olo, 

A fowl] does not stand under cover when if rains, 
unless it has eaten something good. 
167 Eya banto ntaataka bolangi. 


He who is hospitable (or kind) to people is himself 
without a friend. 


He treats others well, but is himself disliked. 
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168 Baondekela ng’ekeng’okwa. 


They pass from me like a lump of salt. 

When the potash-producing plants are boiled, and 
the liquid is left to cool, a certain amount of evaporation 
takes place, and the salt cakes on one side of the pot only. 

All are against me, I stand alone. 


169 Wuo oki mpete. 


A question regarding ‘mpete’ (a leaf used for 
thatching). 

A man who is returning from the forest carrying a 
bundle of mpete is met by a person who asks, “ O! is that 
mpete?’’ There is no reason for the question; as it is 
obvious to all that he is carrying mpete. 

A reproof to the inquisitive who ask questions for 
asking’s sake. 


170 Botutsi’a nkema ondesany ’oliko. 


The person nearest the monkey is the one to watch 
the creeper (in which it is hiding). The others go for 
their nets, and when they return, he is able to shew them 
its hiding place. 

Responsibility. 


171 Ntasesaka namb’a nkola. 


A dead elephant canot be cut up with the finger 
nails. 
Implements are indispensable. Cf. 172. 


172 Nkema ntawaka ndesanya. 


A monkey is not killed by merely watching it. 

Weapons are necessary. 

You cannot attain the end in view without the use 
of means. Cf. 171. 


173 Bosambelo ntafendaka lisoko. 


Hand-shaking does not reach above the shoulder. 
Said to a person who is very gushing when 
shaking hands (or more correctly shaking arms native 
fashion), and puts his hands on his friend’s shoulders. 
Feigned friendship. 
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174 Keko ndoka lokiyo lofumbwa la mbile ! 


Never before have I heard of a flying squirrel 
springing in the day-time! 

The flying squirrel is nocturnal, and is very seldom 
seen to spring from tree to tree in the day-time. An 
article has just been missed, and the owner of it makes 
use of the above exclamation in the hearing of a person 
who is near to where the article was last seen. 

An insinuation made to a suspected thief. 


175 Olika we, isesansinga ! 


O you, isesansinga! Isesansinga is a rough-edged 
grass which wounds a person who touches it. The name 
is formed from the the verb sesa, to cut up, and nsinga, 
a kind of fish =isesansinga, one who cuts up the nsinga 
fish. 

This simile is used of a churlish person who is 
continually wounding the feelings of others. 


176 Julu life lisekana ifoso. 


Two tortoises laughing at each other’s shell. Both 
are equally hard and ugly. 
“The pot calling the kettle black.” 


177 Eembe emo esek’emo. 


One stiffened corpse laughing at another. 
Same as 176. 


178 Ioko alosi? Tosuk’ofaya. Nkina iocwa la namba. 


Is the manioca in the spring? We press the visitor 
to stay. Perhaps the manioca has been taken by 
elephants. 

Before inviting a visitor to remain, make sure that 
you have food to set before him. 
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179 Tofela nkoi, ko tofel’andola nd’anza, 


We blame the leopard, and we also blame those who 
go outside. 

It is unwise to go out at night when a leopard is 
known to be prowling about. If a person goes out and 
is wounded or killed, he will be judged to have been 
culpable. 

Said of those who have disregarded warning. 


180 Ofoyale ng’ok’Iseacumbo nd’ofongo. 


Be not like Iseacumbo of Bofongo. 

He refused to take any manioca with him to the 
hunt, saying that he could get plenty from other people. 
Instead of getting plenty, he starved. 

Make suitable provision for the future. 


181 Nzala nteak’isekota. 
Hunger does not know youth. 


182 Ocwaka nkele aleka jei. 


He who goes to the palm plantation eats the ‘jez’, 
(best kind of palm nuts). 
The labourer is worthy of his hire. Cf. 2 Tim. 2.6. 


183 Bangel’Inkoma, siki Inkoma aang’ akand’aoyi. 

They conspired against Inkoma, but Inkoma was 
making his own plans. 

The enemies of Inkoma had plotted to slay him, and 
had him shut up in a hut in readiness. But during the 
night he set to work, and dug a tunnel, keeping the 
earth in the hut out of sight. He carried the tunnel 
outside the enclosure of the hut and escaped by it. In 
the morning his enemies found him gone. 

“There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip.” 


184 Mbaala ntasizaka nzala. 
Gazing (at food) does not appease hunger. 


185 Mbaala ntaikyak’onto. 


Gazing (at a person) does not heal him. 
“ A little help is worth a deal of pity.”’ 
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186 Bonto ale nd’otumba nta ntotswaka. 


If a person is in the hut, a goat does not enter. 

This proverb may be used as an illustration shewing 
that the presence of the Holy Spirit in the heart of the 
believer is a preventive of Satanic domination and of 
evil from without. 


178 Me-me—akitaka nta. 


Me-me (bleat of a kid)—it (the kid) becomes a goat. 
Little beginnings may have big issues. Cf. Zech. 
4. 10. 


188 Ilonga nsako nyama y’onto 1’onto. 


Partnership in the trap, share of the meat. 
Cf. I Sam. 30. 24. 


189 End’okoka liwa, a faokoka’okala nko lomba? 


He who gives you palm-oil pottage, will he not first 
give you a single palm-nut ? 
Cf. Rom. 8. 82. 


190 Oki bolunga aocwa lonsolo. 


That which was a bud has become a Jonsolo (a ripe 
vegetable resembling a tomato in appearance). 
Cf. 130 & 187. 


191 Bakokime la wete lilembw’ompempe? 


While they are following you (in chase), do you 
leave the road only to give up on the edge of it ? 
Do not give up; get as far out of danger as you can. 


192 Paka-paka ntakitak ’iboki. 


Food given away never reaches a large packet. 

This expression may be used as a reminder to a 
person who is discontented with what he receives as 
a gift. 

“Do not look a gift horse in the mouth.” Butler. 
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193 Onambolak’eciki nk’osangi 1’olwa. 


The one to adopt an orphan is the person who was 
related to the deceased parent. (Bolwa=one who dies 
@ natural death.) 

Responsibility. 


194 Ntasinganaka 1’elimo nko loela. 


- One does not choose to live next to an old man from 
whom there will be no call. 
He is too poor to share his food with others. 


195 Nteke eki Bongamba. 


The assembly of Bongamba. 

Bongamba was going to a play in which he was to 
take part; but he took so long in preparing his adornment 
for it, that he arrived at the place of assembly to find 
the play ended. 

Delay may cause you to miss an opportunity. 


196 Nenaki, ncenaki. 


I saw, I did not see. 

A man returns from the forest and tells stories of 
impossible things which he says he has seen, such as 
maize growing in the forest, palm-nuts and plantains 
growing in the marsh &c. On being closely questioned 
he has to own, “I did not see it.” 

A rebuke to those who exaggerate. 


197 Iciciki ya nsoso, ilongi nko lominyo. 


A little orphan chick always has a sad face. It has 
no mother to care for it. 


198 Ecina ntaongozaka mponye’ona. 


An industrious person does not rear a child for a lazy 
one. 


199 Lilelo ntalisizaka likambo. 
Crying does not finish a palaver. 
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200 Engolo ea likambo ntasambaka balimo. 


A big affair or palaver does not lack old men (to act 
as judges at the trial). 


201 Bofaya ntetamaka, nk’omong’ola ntosuka. 


A guest will not stay for the night, if the host has 
not pressed him to do so. 


202 Obok’ojwela ; eto ea nsasamba etakekela. 


You throw away the old cloth (or garment); but the 
newly-made cloth has not become accustomed to you, i.e. 
does not fit you. 

A new situation may at first be less agreeable than 
the former. 


203 Mboka esimbi we yowa, bekolo bekotomba, nk’okenda. 


Along the road on which you are to meet your death, 
your legs will carry you, and you will go. 
Destiny cannot be averted. 


204 Bendanga yili (bili) nkasa ifea. 


The leaves of the tree do not know the intentions of 
the roots. 


205 Somba mboka, kel’okunde nyango. 


Buy the road (i.e. pay toll), then bury your mother. 

The native custom was that if the road to a cemetery 
passed through private property, permission had to be 
obtained or toll paid before the corpse could be taken to 
the cemetery. 


206 Nsoso e’olongo ntabakimaka la jelo. 
They do not chase a fow] of the street half-heartedly. 
Said of a task requiring perseverance and strenuous 
exertion. 
207 Nta ntotalak ’esongo—ondotala oyokime. 


A goat is not wounded by striking its foot against 
a stick—he who is chasing it is wounded. 
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208 Osola ntando, ofita nde wita ? 


You put poison in the river, do you waste the wita? 
Wita is a poisonous fruit which kills fish in small 
streams only. There is too much water in a river for it 
to take effect. 
Are not your efforts futile? 
209 Ima ntafanzak’ilongo ; ofanzak’ilongo nk’aoyi’obe. 
Miserliness does not scatter your relatives; only evil 
deeds scatter them. 
210 Tosul’ale, lokiyo sengulu. 


We poke away in the hole of a ale (a species of 
squirrel), and all the time a flying squirrel, lokiyo (a 
larger animal), is in the tree above us. 


211 Webi aolikumwa, wikumwa. 


Your friend has run, you run too. 


212 Bona owa lisoko ntakendaka nd’otonga wa nsombo. 


A young antelope (large species) never mixes with 
a herd of pigs. 


‘Birds of a feather flock together.” 
213 Ntatomaka nsoso lotomo. 


A fowl is never sent on an errand. 


214 Bont’omoko nk’olo. 


One man is no good, i.e., to live in solitude. 


215 Okela baoyi’afe. 


You are double-minded. 


216 Tosombake wato wini. 


Don’t buy a submerged canoe. 
‘‘ Never buy a pig in a poke.” 
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217 Bosai bokela mpota, beuma beokoka 1’alongo. 


One finger has a sore, all the others are covered 
with blood. 
All are affected because of one. 


218 Lokendo loongaka la nkesa. 23 


Its best to go on a journey in the morning. 


219 Ise aomaki njoku, beke bempate nko ? 


Your father killed an elephant, then where are your 
tusks ? 


220 Bolo’omoko ntaunyak’etafi. 


One man’s strength will not break a branch. 


221 Esomb’aoka ntaleka yomba ibe. 


A salesman does not eat anything inferior. 


222 Boya wa likilo nk’ona al’eko. 


Your son-in-law shews you kindness only while your 
daughter remains with him. 


223 Nkana ea webi akokaaki o nyama ; ntakotokwel’asi. 

The sister or brother of your friend will give you 
meat, but will not fetch water for you. 
224 Nyango ea webi, batoi b’olo. 

The mother of your friend is hard of hearing, i.e., 
she won’t help you. 
225 Nsoso ntaekaka nsamb’ife. 

A cock does not crow on two roofs; i.e. he crows at 
home. 
226 Bombende ntimbwaka nd’ase b’oteko. 


A bombende antelope does not sleep beneath a boteko 
tree, (lest the fruit fall on him). 
Keep out of danger. 
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227 Ekenje ntaluwaka l’ompompo. 


A stone is never overturned by the wind. 


228 Balambo lokuto atanelak’ afaya. 


Slow cooking, the visitors arrive before you are 
ready. 

If you procrastinate, you may find no opportunity 
afterwards. 


229 Etumba ea mbotswa (or nsangeli) ntawak’ant’auke, 


The attack of which warning was given by one who 
is related on both sides, does not cause many deaths. 


230 Nsoso ntutaka nd’elaji. 


A fowl never returns to a deserted village site. 


231 Bobe 1’olo bafolene ; bayokende nd’ekoka. Fa 


Evil and good are not separated; they go together 
in a crowd of people. 


232 Lituka afa ngola, afoonge nsambela. 


Beauty is not cam-wood powder (used for adorn- 
ment), it cannot be communicated. 


233 Ntando ntawaka la nkai. 


The river is not killed by paddles; i.e. it is none the 
worse for being churned by them. 
Scandal does not kill. 


234 Elanda 1’ekolo ekukola batongi. 


He who walks in the evenings discloses back-biters. 


235 Lolango ntaongaka nangela. 
Love is not possible by proxy. 
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236 Ima ntafimaka lolango. 


A stingy person does not refuse to give to his lover. 


237 Bote ntacikak’ecw’aunza. 


The tree falls in the same spot as its leaves. ~ 


238 Ntabetaka mbwa a mpao efokinela; betaka mbwa a mpao 
nk ’ekinela. 


They do not call a dog to the hunt which does not 
crouch before you: the dog which they call to the hunt is 
the one which crouches before you: i.e. if it is unfriendly 
to you, it will not obey you. 


239 Ocwak’okala ntena ndola, oya lim’afeka,’’ Ndola ikau.’’ 


The one who went first did not see the ndola fruit ; 
he who comes afterwards (says), “My ndola.” He saw 
and claimed them as his own. 

A reproof to the unobservant. 


240 Esombe lomi, mpao mpolo : tokele mo? 


Market to-morrow, nothing killed at the hunt: what 
shall we do? . 

Shall we wait for the market, or go to the hunt 
again, and chance getting nothing? 

In a dilemma as to which course to pursue. Cf. 
Phil, 1. 2s! 


241 Ikasa indutaka aeyoko icwaka lolo ; lolo icwaka ngele ntutaka. 


The little leaf which soon returns is the one which 
goes up-stream; but that which goes down-stream never 
returns. 

Some things are not beyond recall, but others are 
irrevocable. 
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242 Oamb’ik’a nondo; iko 1’elunga, nondo 1’enyai, oat’eyalemelo 
nko? 


You join yourself to the porcupine and the electric 
eel; the porcupine has quills, the electric eel has elec- 
tricity, what abiding place have you? 

When sick, you go to your friends, but one like a 
porcupine turns his quills on you, and another resembling 
the electric eel gives you a shock,—anything to get rid 
of you. 

Desired by none, you are driven away by all. 


243 Elingisela, bonto oyokinde toncinga. 


The hearth is the one who is filled with little 
packets of food. 


244 Eciki ea lioko afolel’otonga, alela nk’ikole. 


An orphan squirrel does not need a herd; he only 
needs a little hole, i.e. a dwelling place. 


245 Efeko efofete boeko wae P 


The tool which is not sharp, why make it taboo? 
i.e. interdict the use of it. 
A blunt tool is common property. 


246 Likucu liki nguma nd’okonda. 


The authority of the python in the forest. 

The python is regarded as a chief because he never 
divides any food with another, he swallows it whole. 

Selfishness. 


247 Mboloko ntawaka ocik’a ngonda. 


An antelope does not die if you leave it in the forest 
(its home). 

Used of a man who does not like company; but 
prefers to dwell alone. 
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248 Ntakomolaka ekolo ea nyango la mbile. 


It is imprudent to take anything out of your mother’s 
basket by day, i.e. during day-light. 

A thief seeing you may himself steal something from 
the basket, and then tell some plausible story of your 
having taken it. 

A caution against contingent evil. 


249 Ole nda litoi ja mbwana? Ofa. 


What is in the dog’s ear? Ofa (a large kind of tick 
which causes deafness). 

Used reprovingly to a person who is constantly 
forgetting what he is told. 

‘‘None so deaf as those who won’t hear.” 


250 Bomong’itunda aocukala nd’oelo. 


The owner of the mat is sitting on the edge of it. 
He who made or bought the mat has scarcely 
a place to sit on; because others crowd him out. 


251 Wato ntakitamaka lolinda nd’iongo. 


A canoe frequently sinks in the landing-place. 

After a journey, having stemmed strong currents 
and weathered heavy storms, when those on board 
think they have reached safety, the canoe sinks just as 
she is coming into port. 


252 Lituka ja weli ntambolaka nteli. 


The beauty (brightness) of the moonhine does not 
pick up a needle. 


253 Nganji’afaya. 


Presents for strangers. 

Used to a person who never gives anything to his 
own people, but only to visitors or strangers, thus seek- 
ing fame abroad. 
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254 Yoleka l’ankina, bona owa nyango nd’ikasa. 


You eat with others; but your own brother or 
sister receives some food on a small leaf. 
Same significance as 2538. 


255 Osana la licuku j’okoko, ntola la mbindo, ola |’alongo. 


You play with a joint of sugar cane; if you do not 
eat it with the dirt (from your fingers), you will eat it 
with blood (from a scratch of the licwkw which is 
prickly). 


256 Likambo ntasambaka ncina, 


A palaver is not without a reason. 


257 Bokoli ntamelaka lako licina. 


A creeper does not grow without a stem (from the 
root). 
A simile expressing the same thought as No 256. 


258 Wangana ntawumba linko, ikoko ikel’elembo lae ? 


You deny having cut down a bunch of plantains, 
how is it your knife is smeared with plantain sap ? 
Circumstantial evidence condemns you. 


259 Ise ef’eke afaokosambela likambo ja nkaka. 


Your step-father will not settle a difficult palaver 
for you. 


260 Lomi, lifi, w’ifimana o mpolo. 


Tomorrow, the day after tomorrow; you will get 
nothing at all. 

Used to procrastinators, who say, “ Tomorrow or 
the next day will do,” and frequently lose their oppor- 
tunity. 
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261 Bofolu afitaka lokumo etumba nteuna. 


The coward destroyed his fame when no attack 
was made. 

Hearing a rumour that an attack was planned, he 
fled; but subsequently found that it was a false alarm. 
Henceforth the women called him a woman. 

Spoilt reputation. 

Proverbs. 28. 1. 


262 Nyango ef’ekawe ntakokinzak ’ofambe likunju to. 


Your step-mother does not satisfy your stomach 
with food. 


263 Likind’a mbula ntaangaka |’onene w’owa. 


A solitary shower of rain does not fear the greatness 
of the dry season. 


264 Baleka ntende balembwak’okai. 


They who eat ntende (acid fruit), get tired of 
acidity. Satiety. 


265 Efala we nta, w’ilela jefa, ojwela mbula, 


While you wait for (the gift of) a goat, the sun may 
set, or you may be caught in the rain. 

Used to a young person who is always waiting about 
for a friend, and getting no good by it. 


266 Ntasonganyaka namba 1’ongete. 


They do not compare an elephant with the smallest 
kind of antelope. 
Incomparable—not parallel cases. 


267 Ifikele ntawaka, locike. 


The tree stump will not rot because you leave it. 
An expression used by the forsaken. ‘Never mind 
me, I shall not die yet!” 
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268 Anini’auta, ntaongaka isano bonyanyato. 

Where oil is immersed, it will not do to play 
bonyanyato, a kind of dance. 

The oil is hidden under water for its preservation : 
if you go playing near the hidden pot, you may smash 
it, and lose the oil. 

‘‘On peut payer cher un frivole plaisir” 

One may pay dearly for a frivolous pleasure. 


269 Onungaki aut’okemb’ondoekole. 


He who was lost in the forest practises extortion 
on the one who rescued him. 
“ After crossing the river the boatman gets a cuff.” 
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270 Osekela wela tola. 


You laugh at your own need, i.e. you are in need 
yourself and yet laugh at the very thing you lack. 

Foolishness—making fun of your own adverse Cir- 
cumstances. 


271 llelaka nk’anto, afoat’ondolel ’ende. 


The one who is constantly crying (mourning) for 
others, has no one to cry for him. Cf. 858 & 359. 


272 Imeezo nd’omwa, nsisoza nd’otema. 


Assent (or confession) in the mouth, tormenting 
in the heart. 


«“ A mouth consenting, a heart unrelenting.” 
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273 Nse embowaka ntakendaka, 
A dead fish cannot swim (lit. cannot go). 


274 Nse ntacikak’ecw’asi. 


A fish does not stop going in the direction in 
which the water flows. 


275 Ound’eonga ntaalak’ase. 


He who climbs a dead tree does not look down. 
Caution. 
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276 Botoa ntaunaka la nsambo. 


Six do not fight with seven. 
Unequal contest. 


277 Engambe nda mpao ntaki likoli. 


An elder in the hunt, no (need for) argument. 

When a hunt is being arranged for there is no 
need to ask, “ Will the elder go?’ You may always 
count on him; the young men are the doubtful ones. 


278 Inkune asana nda lisafa asanela ise la nyango. 


An infant who plays in a puddle, plays for his 
father and mother, i.e. he will cover them with dirt 
when they nurse him. 

A child may bring trouble on his parents. 


279 Oyound’eliko, oyofwa, ntakweka. 


He who climbs acreeper, and considers (remembers ) 
does not fall. | 
In a dangerous situation, exercise discretion. 


280 Ta; ‘‘Mpotae.’’ Leka; ‘“‘Mpoleke.’’ Okela we na? 


Run into the net; “I will not run into the net.” 
Pass; “I will not pass.” What will you do? 

Indecision ; used to a person who does not know his 
own mind. 


281 Toyake la mbile ; toyake 1’otso; nje ekek’eya? 


Come not by day; come not by night; at what time 
shall I come ? 
A rebuke to the churlish. 


282 Nsoso ntaekaka betond’efe. 


A cock does not crow on two perches. 

A man is master in his own house only; not in that 
of another. 

Used in reproof. Cf. 225. 
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283 Otumbel’etuka ; ofita nde benoi ? 


You set fire to an ant’s nest; are you destroying 
the small twigs used for lighting fires ? 

Etuka will not ignite, why attempt the impossible ? 

Misdirected energy of one engaged in a work of 
inutility. 


284 Ofa l’okune, bokilo akofala nd’ifele. 


If you have no young brother, your brother-in-law 
will wait for you at the pit which you have dug for 
catching animals. 

It is unsafe to go alone—a leopard might kill you 
while you are carrying the animal home. 

You may be compelled by necessity to do things 
which otherwise you would prefer not to do. 


285 Ntacwaka ifele 1’anko. 


You do not take plantains only when you go to dig 
a pit for catching animals. 

Plantains do not keep as well as cassava, and you 
may be away from home some time. 

It is unwise to embark upon an enterprise without 
adequate preparation. 


286 Njoke o la nkombe la nkusu. 


I heard it from the hawk and the parrot. 
Hearsay ; no certain knowledge or proof. 


287 Bolemo ntaonga, nsoi lim’el’omongo. 


When the work is a failure the worker feels shame. 


288 Jefa ntakyeka likinda, 
The sun does not rise once only. 


289 Botuli nkombo, lifeko lionga. 


A blacksmith is sought after because the tools he 
makes are a success. 


Good workmanship is the best recommendation. 
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290 Ecwa wilangi, ecwa loanga ; ecw’olole, ecw’oongi. 


Where the person of rank goes, there goes the 
prisoner; where the foolish person goes, there also goes 
the prosperous one. 

There is one way for the honourable, the prisoner, 
the fool and the rich; death is the common lot of all. 

Cf. Eccles. 3. 19,20. 


291 Kolokolo ntatombelaka kalakala. 


Long ago does not carry for the distant past. 

The long-standing debt is not carried away (or 
forgotten) by the long journey and absence of him to 
whom it is due. 

A day of reckoning is sure to come. 


292 Osimbi lokoi ntalekanaka bokoka. 


He who goes (in quest of) fire-wood does not pass 
by a fallen tree. 
A good opportunity should be seized. 


293 Osimbi nyama ntalekanaka likili. 


He who goes (hunting) animals, does not pass by 
their foot-prints. 

He follows in their track until he catches one. 

Improving an occasion. Cf. 292. 


294 Olambya likili nd’oyau, tofelake oyokase. 


You have left your mark (foot-prints) in the grass 
(as you fled), do not forget him who is searching for you. 
Precaution. 


295 Ikumw’iangu, w’ifutela lifi lokendo. 


Run fast, you will ultimately return to walking. 
A reproof to the over-confident. 


296 Esi l’iangu, olembwa lifi lokendo. 


A long distance with speed, you will ultimately be 
worn out walking. 
Foresight, provident care for the future. 
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297 Eoto e’ofaya oki’nd’okendelaka. 

A stranger’s true friend (likened unto a relative) is 
the one with whom he previously kept company, i.e. a 
former acquaintance. 

298 Ntasokolaka osimbi |’itswa. 

They do not push against the person who goes with 
a piece of lighted copal (as a torch at night). 

It is unwise to insult the person whose services are 
indispensable to you. 

299 Bont’omoko ntatungolak ’omongo. 

One man cannot release himself. 

Assistance is essential. 

300 Bonto atakoate, atakosamany ’akata. 

A man who has not caught you up has not gripped 
you by the wrists. 

Persevere ; for escape is still possible. 

301 Mboka ee w’oleka efa la liunga. 

The road by which you are accustomed to pass can- 
not be mistaken. 

302 Ocikaki lisala ntayaka ntengela. 

He who left his garden does not cease to examine it. 
303 Bonkokomo (bokau ) ntaatak’oliko: nkanga wamba ntaatak’ 

olangi. 

The bonkokomo (or bokau) tree never has a creeper 
attached to it; a person who is always fighting never 
has a friend. ) 

304 Ocwa nd’aliko afosekwa., 

He who goes above (as up a tree) does not stay 
there for good. 

305 Jofwa ja mbula wae bakungoia. 


The warning (reminder) of rain is thunder. 
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306 W’eci nzala; toma mpiko. 

You are lying down hungry, while there is food 
yonder. 

If you are lying down hungry now, the fact that 
there is food coming later on will not appease your 
hunger. 


307 Oomaki njoku ntal’alongo. 


He who killed the elephant did not even partake of 
its blood. 


308 Jomo ntasilak’esanga. 


By resting only you will never get through the 
forest. 


309 Esende! otomba liseko. 


A squirrel! go stealthily towards the liseko. 

When a squirrel sees an animal it utters sounds 
ke-ke, resembling a laugh which the natives call liseko. 

Embrace the opportunity. 


310 Ole la mpifo ntakosulaka. 

He who is in a position of authority never coughs; 
i.e. he never needs to cough to remind others of his 
presence, or that he wants food. 

He is invested with rights and privileges, and 
therefore gets what he wants without asking for it. 


311 Empempe ntumbaka likwa likambo. 


A squirrel never condemns (decides a palaver against) 
a likwa. 

The likwa is a fallen tree or bough where the 
squirrel hides. 


312 Ntalimbaka inkune ntela. 

It is imprudent to promise a little child a ripe 
plantain and then break your word—its cries will be 
unbearable. 

313 Inkune imo ntakaak’imo ntela. 
One little child never gives another a ripe plantain. 
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314 Lofeno 1’okwa ofenol’ocumb’ekal, 


Despise salt, you despise that which makes bekai 
savoury. Bekai is good food, but uneatable without salt. 
It is folly to despise what is indispensable. 


315 Ikongo ifaotomba mengo, ikoka l’ikonga imoko. 


A small back will not carry a large load of cassava, 
it is only able to carry a small packet. 

A burden should be suited to the capacity of the 
bearer. 


316 Lokai ntacwaka nd’okala, lutaka nd’afeka., 


If thought (or mind) does not pass on before (as 
forethought), it subsequently returns (as an after- 
thought). 

Indiscretion may lead to remorse. 

“Te sage avant d’agir, reflechit, examine; car la 
plus belle fleur souvent cache une epine.” 

A wise person, before acting, reflects, examines; for the 
most beautiful flower often hides a thorn. 


317 Ntaamanaka la okofomba. 


It is unwise to keep company with him who deceives 
you. 

“He, that takes a raven for his guide will light on 
carrion.” Arabian. 


318 Esende akene nk’iteko asimbi la lisambe nd’aliko. 


When a squirrel sees you without a net for catching 
squirrels, he goes along with his tail up. 


319 Nyongo awaka, w’onaka ndolo ; botema ntakela “‘ Ncila. 


Your mother is dead, plant ndolo (cassava planted 
in the street near the old dwelling recently vacated) ; 
the stomach never says, I do not eat.” 

Having lost your helper, you must provide for your 
own needs. 
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320 Baolila loculu nda mboka, bant’auma benake. 

They place the smithy in the road that everyone 
may see it. — 

A simile applied to a person who seeks for praise. 


321 Olangaka waji ; otonak’ilongo. 


You desire the wife; but dislike her relatives. 

Almost without exception this is true of natives; 
because of the endless difficulties with regard to the 
dowry demanded by the wife’s relatives. 


322 Bondo oki jina. 

The irritability of a boil. 

Boils on the body make people irritable and difficult 
to live with. When a person manifests these traits, he 
may be asked, ‘‘Oh then, have you a boil?” 


323 Mboloko ntolaka nteke la too nd’omwa, 


Mboloko (small antelope) does not go out of a 
concourse of people with his little paws in his mouth. 
Rather he puts on extra speed to escape. 

It is unwise to loiter in a place of danger. 


324 Bocwi ow’asi ataye, ekucu etalola. 


The person who went for water has not yet come; 
the calabash is not yet full. 
There is a reason for the delay. 


325 Tokika ko-ko, banko nk’afe ! 


Pounding away, and making such a noise, only two 
plantains! 

Much noise and fuss, and little to shew for it. 

“Much ado about nothing.” Shakespeare. 


326 Aket’iyo, w’ambaka. 
When they call you, respond. 


327 Akuol’iyo, w’ambaka. 
When they ask you, answer. 
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328 Wato boyokende la njake ntawinaka. 


A canoe which travels with (carries) an njake 
(scoop used for baling out water) does not sink. 


329 Ntasalaka ntokembola., 


You do not clear the bush of your intended garden 
if you have not first explored the site. 
“T,ook before you leap.” Butler. Cf. Luke 14. 28. 


330 Bona oyokende la nyango end’oyoyo afomonge liat’ise. 


A child who lives with an active mother (a widow) 
will not have to wait long for a father (a step-father). 


331 Nsoso emoko euta nyama, mbat’enkina eka liomba nko? 


The only fowl (I had) was killed by an animal; 
where shal! I get another to keep? 

Unavailing lamentation. “No use crying over 
spilt milk.”’ 


332 Likoloto ntokaka elel’ona. 


The black and white monkey cannot bear to hear 
its young one cry. 
Maternal affection. 


333 Nsonge ntasilak’etalo. 
Moon-gazing is never-ending. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” Keats. 


334 Akosangel’iyo, w’okaka. 
When they tell you, hear. 


335 Akosangel’iyo. w’okozaka. 
When they tell you, listen. 


336 Botal’ekole, nsamboka, ntabelama. 
A long island and the river bank are not comparable. 


337 Nkang’obe ; 1’ankela. 


An evil person ; they say it of me. 
An evil person who is always saying, “They treat me 
badly,” has earned the bad reputation. 
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338 Likali ntalicikalaka nd’ilenge. 


Partiality does not stay in the grass (of the recently 
vacated village site). It is still shewn in the new village 
by those addicted to it. 


339 Bowa oki w’ene nkaka |’ekufa. 


The dry season in which you see ‘nkaka’ ie small 
kind of fish) whole. 

Make good use of the present opportunity. 

‘“ Make hay while the sun shines.” 


340 Botsa w’esao ntakendaka la mpamba—ofolotala la wengi. 


You should not go vigorously in a new clearing of 
an old village site—lest you be injured by thorns. 

In a dangerous place walk circumspectly, or you 
may fall into evil. 


341 Mpoke ekela, ecw’esuku, eambemaka nd’okeele. 


A leaking pot becomes a useless pot, and lies under 
the eaves. 
Reprobation. Cf. 2 Tim. 3.8. Titus 1. 16. 


342 Nsooza liso oyi! We mongo w’akundol’etafi. 


Oh! I have knocked my eye out. You yourself 
have cut the branch (upon which you were sitting)! 
A foolish man may bring about his own fate. 


343 Bofala wemi, osing’okulu. 


While the antelope is standing (before you), you are 
making string (for a net). 

Unpreparedness. 

“Have not thy cloak to make when it begins to 
rain.” 


344 Kanelaka fele! W’ikumwaka, w’uteyaka liso nd’afeka ? 


Think a little! Do you run and cast yonr eye 
behind ? i.e. look backward while running. It has been 
known for a person acting so imprudently to fall into 
a pit. 

A reproof to the thoughtless. 
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345 Eu njolele, w’oseka ; njutaka, w’olela. 


While I was crying, you were laughing; I returned, 
and you were crying. 

See Eceles. 9. 11. 1.c. 
346 Tsa nda likaka, bolando nd’oloko. 


Fire on the foot, sympathetic pain in the heart. 
Sympathy. See 1 Cor. 12.26. Heb. 4. 15. 


347 Lokino j’onkenge otenak’akaka. 


You treat leprosy as nothing, and your feet are 
(ultimately) mutilated by it. 

Disregarded warning is inevitably followed by evil 
consequences. 

“Tittle enemies and little wounds are not to be 
despised.” 


348 Bosako nd’isika, etumba nd’ekulu. 


News in the street, the attackers are on the road by 
the stream. 

While they are telling the news of a threatened 
attack in the street, the attackers are already on the 
borders of the village. 

349 Bomong’ofambe ntakombolaka, 


The owner of food has no great desire for it. 


350 Ntatefelaka joi lif’olo, ntawea joi. 

It is unwise to speak about a bad palaver without 
first making sure of the veracity of it. 
351 Elolomwa aofonola nkosi nyama 1’ool’a joi. 

The loud-speaking man takes away the meat from 
the quiet one, because of his dearth of words. 
352 Lotono nd’otema, lolango nd’anza. 

Hatred in the heart, love without. 
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353 Nkang’ima ntisaka tsa bofambe. 


A selfish person cannot hide food from the fire— 
because without fire he cannot cook it. 


354 Basangi basa, tawilake joi—bafomb’ilanga. 


When relatives quarrel, don’t put in a word—they 
pretend to be at enmity. 


355 Em’ameka’akatsaka lontombo ; meka aata mpoke : lontombo 
locikala 1’emi. 


I and my friend cooked food in a broken pot and 
leaves; he now has a pot; and the makeshift is left 
with me. 

Left in adversity while his friend, who was as poor 
as he, is enjoying the good things of prosperity. 

A lamentation on account of poverty. 


356 Ilalila ntaung’okooci. 
A child does not mistake its parent. 


357 Wisa oki lombi ( or loambe, or lolwaki ; )—wela nd’anza. 


The hiding of the deaf lizard—its tail outside. 

When frightened the deaf lizard hides its head and 
leaves its tail exposed, and so it is easily killed. 

Applied to the deluded who think that their secret 
deeds will never be known. 

Cf. Luke 8. 17. 


358 Iemembe ya lisile ilel’anto, afoat’onto ondolel’ende. 


Like the tarsier which is always making a chatter- 
ing noise, lemembe crys for other people but will have 
no one to cry for him. Applied to those who neglect 
their own affairs. 

Cf. 859 & 271. 


359 Iemembe ya lisili embelaka nk’anto ; ntembelak’omongo. 


Like the tarsier which makes a chattering noise all 
the time, Iemembe sings while working for other people, 
but does not sing for himself. 

“Do not forget your own field, and plough your 
neighbour’s.” 

Cf. 858. 
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360 Ntetamaka lifaya lik’iyo ntakosuka. 


When on a visit, you do not sieep in the place 
where they did not press you to stay. 

You do not become the guest of those who do not 
welcome you. 


361 Bote w’eonga wemalaka. 


A dead tree continues to stand (often long after 
green trees have been blown down.) 
The unexpected often happens. 


362 Namb’eki Jangi. 


Jangi found a dead elephant in the forest. He 
hurried home to his village, and informed the people of 
the fact. After having told every one, he returned, 
intending to take his share of the meat; but he found 
that the villagers had taken it all away. 

“He shows the road to others, but sees it not 
himself.” 


363 Bokano l’eunelo ntelamaka. 


A threat and a fight are not equal. 


364 Bolengeia mpako ntatomba tsa ; iolokota. 


He who examined the honey and took no fire with 
him, was stung. 
He suffered for his indiscretion. 


365 Wali okunda’ome ntokaka, 


A wife who is beaten by her husband never pays 
attention to him. 


366 Nkang’oonswa afitak’oya w’onto, eleng’eki Isekalosi la lisoko 
likae. 


Isekalost went to the hunt, and killed a lisoko 
(large kind of antelope): but got separated from the 
rest of the hunters, and had to carry it home alone. It 
was heavy, so he tied it on stcks, and rolled it in leaves; 
it then looked like a corpse hastily prepared for burial. 
When he arrived at the entrance of the village, it was . 
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raining hard, and he asked for shelter at the first house. 
Both the master of the house and his wife refused, 
saying, “ We do not want the smell of your corpse here.” 
He passed on, and came to a house where the people 
called to him to come in and shelter from the rain. He 
asked if they would not object to his bundle being placed 
under the eaves; they said, ‘‘Not at all; we are sorry 
for you.” He went in, and after resting and getting 
warm, called for leaves, and the loan of a knife; and asked 
if they had a good cooking fire. Then he opened the 
so-called corpse, and shared it with his benefactors, 
who were delighted. 

The man and woman who had refused him shelter 
then came along to visit him, and appeared quite 
friendly ; but he said to them, Nkang’oonswa afitak’oya 
w'onto—A cruel person spoils a man’s kindness. 

Kindness is the best policy—it pays in the end. 


367 Botema ntakendaka 1|’onto afofwa. 

The stomach cannot accompany a person without 
his remembering it; i.e. it will remind him of its need of 
food by craving for it. 

368 Ekembo ek’otsa o libwo—ekembo ekiso 0 ise. 

The strength of the head is the hair—our strength 
is our father. 

369 Emwamweta ntaalak ’ifele. 


A smiling person has not looked at the pit for 
catching animals. 

Not all who appear with smiling faces are happy ; 
nor are all who appear to be wealthy in actual possession 
of wealth. 


370 Yomba icwaki iolenya ; lookuso losila. 
The thing which was lost appears; enquiry ceases. 
When a lost thing is found, there is no more enquiry 
about it. 
371 Etefela nkusu ele nkele. 
Where parrots screech, there palms are growing. 
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372 Asa, nka okinde ; mpafala nko mbimbi. 


Seek, then you will be satisfied; waiting does not 
give satisfaction. 


373 Ikoko, ocikak’em’esanga ; nkina w’ifisama nda loso 1’etumba! 


Ikoko ( garden knife ), leave a small section of bush 
in your garden; perhaps you will hide there in the day 
of battle! 


374 Eka ngoya; eka ngoya ; ntoyelaka tenake? 


At my mother’s; at my mother’s; do you not bring 
(anything) that we may see? 

A rebuke to a wife who is always giving the above 
excuse for having been absent from home. 


375 Ntalimbaka la loculu, balimbaka nk’oluka. 


You cannot deceive with regard to smithing 
they do deceive with regard to hunt-witchcraft, 
(practised by means of an alleged pain in the side, 
indicating in which direction the animals are to be found). 

In smithing the work done is proof of the blacksmith’s 
ability ; but in the case of a hunt-wizard, the test gives 
no certain proof. 


376 Ndakaki Lomema laka laka, ntoka; Nkoi euta Lomema nd’otsa, 
ko aowa. 


I taught Lomema repeatedly, be did not regard it; the 
leopard sprang upon his head, and he died. 
Obstinate disregard of warning may lead to death. 


377 Bonolu atanga bofaya ok’ise nk’okwala, 


A child regards his father’s guest as a slave. 
Childish ignorance. 


378 Ikele ntitefelaka isungo ntiy’okwela. 


A stream does not splash unless a stick falls in. 
There can be no effect without a cause. 
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379 Oki nd’otonga acwaka likinda. 
He who was one of a company has become solitary. 
You may now have plenty of relatives and friends; but 
the time may come when you will be left alone. 


- 380 Mbwa aal’afeka, aoya la nkolo. 


When a dog looks back, it is a sign that he is 
accompanying his master. 
Coming events cast their shadows before. 


381 Ya webi w’enaka nko 1’aiso. 


What belongs to your friend you only see with 
your eyes. (It does not become yours except by his gift). 


382 Mba isimbi 1’onto. 


Palm-nuts which some one is carrying. 

You think them good and desire to possess them ; 
he gives you some, you find them bad; the desire for 
them immediately leaves you. 


383 Lofekwa lokuma la ntonga. 


Thread is made famous by the needle, (without: 
which it would be useless). 


384 Bokos’a lisoko ; likambo ntasilaka l’iangu. 

Leg of lisoko (a large swift antelope); a palaver is 
not finished by speed. 

A palaver will not be ended by running away, even 
though you be fleet-footed as the lisoko antelope. 


385 Otakanya aten’obe. 


He who has not repented has not seen evil. 
Having seen no signs of the evil (of which he has 
been warned), he has not repented of his deed. 


386 Wali ntozaka l’ayanga. 
A wife is not obtained by ostentatious display. 


387 Ole nda lilongo nteaka jefa licwa. : 
He who is in an open clear place does not know 
that the sun has gone (set). 
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388 Tusak’itulu ; nsasamba itakekela. 


Do not throw away the old garment; you are not 
yet used to the new one. 


389 Tusake wese ; wunyu botaka’akata. 


Do not throw away a bone; a piece of lean meat has 
not yet fallen into your hands. 


390 Botema, etama; okokaaka ntaata. 


Stomach, go to sleep; the one who gives to you has 
nothing. 
It is useless to wait any longer for food. 


391 Onden’afoli aolek’etafi etacwa. 


The one who saw the bafole fruit went to the 
branch which bore none, and came away empty-handed. 
The deserving fails often to get his deserts. 


392 Iteta olongaka ; em’okambola, siki ofonda la we la mba. 


The basket now wins; I saved you (picked you up) 
or you would be decomposed, you and your palm-nuts. 

Used as a reminder to an erring wife. 

The true story is as follows; [fonda was the wife of 
Lokaola. In some serious palaver, Lokaola passed her 
over as a peace-offering, and she was actually placed in 
position for her head to be cut off. But Iseokombe 
passed at that moment and feeling compassion for the 
woman, put a slave of his own in her piace, and took 
Ifonda for his wife. After a time, however, Ifonda 
took a dislike to the man who had saved her life, and 
ran away from him. Search was made, and it was 
found that she had returned to Lokaola, her former 
husband who had treated her so badly. 

Seeing her pass frequently, carrying a basket of 
palm-nuts, Jseokombe adopted the above as his losako. 

This is a good illustration in dealing with back- 
sliders. 
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393 Okend’a we boseka ngo lofose lokunda. 


He who is your friend is like the palmer-worm 
boring into you. (It eats away the heart of the palm). 

False friendship. 

GE. Pa 4l. 3, 


394 Isekelenge eka Mange endusak’eona la jembel’omende. 


Isekelenge, native of Mange, who threw away the 
beona (good kind of edible caterpillars) when he shouted 
““Bomende!” (a large antelope). 

Isekelenge was out seeking for beona and had a 
good leaf-full, when he came upon a bomende asleep. 
He threw away his beona and rushed off to the village, 
calling, ‘“Bomende, bomende!’ But when he and the 
men he brought from the village arrived, they found 
that the antelope had fled. He then bethought himself 
of his beona and went back to the place where he had 
thrown them away. They had crawled off in all 
directions, and he found none. Both antelope and 
caterpllars had escaped. 

‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 


395 Ntasonaka mbimbo baenza. 


It is imprudent to choose immature mbimbo fruit. 


396 Nongo, wamba nk’aende, 


Many wives, fighting amongst men. 
Polygamy causes strife among men. 


397 Bofambe ntokoka, fal’ise, kela tole. 

The food is insufficient, wait for father, then we 
will eat. 

Patient expectation. 


398 Efanza acima nda mboka, ocika nde wij’a mboka. 

The efanza (a small animal which turns over the 
soil) is digging in the road; how much more beyond the 
road. 

Cf. Luke 238. 31. 
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399 Ofoyalema ngoki ‘‘ Etungola-nkoku, isango! ’’ 


Be not like Htungola-nkoku (a man who untied guinea 
fowls). He caught several guinea fowls in his traps. 
On the way home, he gave a guinea fowl to every person 
who greeted him with IJsango! Finally he arrived 
home without a single guinea fowl. His wife took 
umbrage at his spendthrift ways, and determined to 
teach him a lesson. She accordingly cooked a packet of 
native cotton, and set it before him for his supper. The 
lesson had the desired effect. 


400 Etumba ntaotaka bona ow’olotsi, 


War begets no good offspring. 


401 Ntakelaka, Tol’oso. (boso) 


Do not say, “ It (food ) is beyond.” 
Prepare for emergencies. 


402 Mbio eki loto. 


The wild cat which the hornets (attacked). 

A wild cat was climbing a tree in quest of food, 
when she was attacked by hornets. She fell to the 
ground; and to save herself from further torture, 
simulated death. 

Just then a hunter came along, and seeing her lying 
there said, “I shall go home with some meat after all.” 
He stooped down and picked up the cat; but at that 
moment the hornets attacked him. Thereupon he 
released his hold of the cat, and fled from the scene. 
He, instead of going home with meat, went home full of 
hornets’ stings. 

Cf. Haggai l.9.f.c. Jer. 17.11. B.V. 


403 Nta sambaka likambo la mbotsw’a ngoya. 


_ Apalaver cannot be settled by maternal relationship, 
i.e. by shewing partiality towards a maternal relative. 
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404 Ikulu ionga 1’oat’a nkusa. 


The goodness of the string is from the fine strands 
of the fibre. 


When the fibre is well prepared the string will be 
good. 


Git Cor, 8. 10; 14. 


405 Ofondaka nd’okoka ; joi ntafondaka. 
A fallen tree perishes; a deed is imperishable. 


/ http://ww.hathitrust.org/access use#pd-us 
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PROVERBS 87 


Then he understood that the Guardian of the 
Snakes had spoken truly, for those snakes are the 
slaves of the white man—they carry his women 
and children, his cattle and his goods, and where 
they arrive the old days fade away and new days 
come. The old times never return, for the country 
is changed for ever. 


PROVERBS 


1. He who runs in the morning will tire before 
the day’s march is over. 

2. The monkey cannot be trusted to give a fair 
judgment on forest matters. i | 

5. Do not call out for help before you need it. 

4. He who has never had a sorrow cannot speak 
words of comfort. 

5, Even a wise man does not know everything. 

6. You can’t dig with a spade handle, but it 
helps the spade to dig. 

. A dog knows his own business and his master’s 

too 


8. Friendship is like a tailor’s seam; it is the 
unpicking which causes trouble. 
9. Splutter splutter isn’t fire. 
10. If you sufier in order to be beautiful don’t 
blame anyone but yourself. | 
11. You never can tell if bananas are worth the 
trouble of making beer until you have done some 
of the work. 
12. He who makes friends is wiser than he who 
quarrels, | 
13. Never give advice to an enemy. 
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14. Caution is not cowardice: even the ants 
march armed. 

15. He who goes slowly goes far. | 

16. It is no good asking the spirits to help you 
run if you don’t mean to sprint. 

17. No man fears what he has seen grow. 

18. He who says others are swindling will not 
lend you anything. 

19. Beer isn’t food: don’t be content with it. 

20. He who has two homes never gets a meal. 

21. The champion who has thrown his opponent 
says: “ That is enough.” 

22. You can’t tell the age of a beardless man, 
or the time on a cloudy day. 

23. What the herd will stand the cowherd will 
put up with. 

24. Let me die for something worth while. 

25. The grumbler does not leave his job, but he 
discourages possible applicants. 

26. The iron fears the blacksmith. 

27. A man who is always being slandered is like 
a knife constantly in use—no one has time to 
polish it. 

28. Lazy people always set others to work. — 

29. Everyone has his own tastes. - 

30. Wait until you are grown up before you try 
to jump as far as your father. 
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created us. Wealth which is great is the first misfortune. If money increases, the king 
will say, “ I wish to seize it for myself in some way.” Therefore, wealth is a misfortune. 
The second misfortune is thy wife. She falls in love with a valiant warrior, and then, if 
this warrior loves her, he kills thee, marries her, and flees away to another country. The 
third misfortune is God who has created us. He has created us, one white, one red, one 
black as coal. Our father in the beginning was Adam; our mother Eve; we are all brothers. 
If he had made us all of the same aspect, we should not have killed one another; we should 
not have sold one another; we should not have destroyed one another. As God created 
us in the beginning, we should have loved one another, if we had all looked alike. Now he 
has made us of three kinds. Therefore, we kill one another. Therefore, God, also, is a 
misfortune. 
14 

My Father’s chick-peas. 

Namnt tékko Salale ka ’éti Sodtu dufé, fumburd buggifaté. Abban sumburd argé: yd tlma hdda 
rdwu, mal sumbirakiyd fidttu? Y6 haqaké réfte, éga att abbakéti. Middn abbaké ndn fidta! gedé, 
umburd buggifate fité. 


A man departed from SalAlf@ and came to Shoa; he began to pull up [small plants of] 
chick-peas. The owner of the chick-peas saw him [and called out to him], “O son of a 
mother with whom I have lain, why dost thou eat my chick-peas?”’ “ If thou hast lain 
with my mother, then thou art my father. I am, therefore, eating my father’s chick-peas! ” 
replied the other, and finished pulling up the chick-peas. 

Notes. Sumbirdktyd (line 2) is an imitation of the speech of Shoa for the M&sta 
Sumburako. 

15 

The Macéa Galla. 


The M&éé& are accustomed to work in their houses and for their families, while the 
Tul4m& consider domestic work suitable only for women. So the jester, Abba WadAgo, 
having seen a Métté who was carrying timber on his back, pointed him out to his lord, 
saying, “Maghcdéa kdna argil Naddteni oft y6 hobobsisdni, ndma akkasdti daltt.” ‘ Look 
at this Matta! If women were to cohabit carnally among themselves, they would produce 
such men! ” 


V. PROVERBS 
1. Garagalé millt mata héqd. ‘The opposite part, the feet, scratch the head.” 
When undeserving people have an office or obtain an unexpected victory over deserv- 


ing people. 
2. Ya géwd, st dubban béwa! “ O fool, there is a precipice at thy back.” 
For one who is pleased with false flattery. 
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3. Olan bulté breka, akkdtti bulé abbatt breka. “ Good day, good evening! he knows how 
to say, but how he has passed the time, his father (alone) knows.” 

Everyone can make salutations, but only the family is truly interested in its own 
relative. 

4. Akka btyd wallin fyya. ‘‘ The skin creaks according to the country.” 

Different countries, different customs. 

5. Baan baé“nqullén. ‘The courser once gone forth (from the stall) is no longer pure.” 

6. Intalillé dda hdda gorsité. ‘“‘ The young girl wishes to give advice to her mother on 
childbirth.” 

7. Kan“oggt dabé dangaldsé bud. ‘‘ He who has nothing to do, scatters and gathers.” 

8. Ndn toléé "ti tortorsé. ‘“‘ I make and thou spoilest.” 

9. Girt diagd | gird sitd | rdfu fitté | rafa didelé. “ Dost thou think that the life of the 
poor man is living? The sprouts are at an end! Sleep is denied him! ”’ 

10. Silanolé kagélé dura wamt. ‘“ Since the beggar would come any way, it’s best to 
invite him first.” 

It is better to begin by satisfying the most insistent. 

11. Sant bat gaé wdl arrabd | namnt du ’% gaé wal galatté. ‘“ When cows are about to go 
out, they lick one another; when men are about to die, they love one another.”’ 

12. Tékko ka ’éf tékko du ’% lafit bad. ‘“ One rises, one dies, the land increases.”’ 

The family property is increased as much by the birth of a son who can conquer new 
lands, as by the death of an old man who leaves his heritage to the survivors. 

13. Yému att mimmit{a | ant sandfi¢¢éd | yomu att lilmé | ant gardbadé. ‘‘ When thou 
art pepper, I am mustard; when thou art a needle, I am a knife.” 

A corsaire, corsaire et demi. 

14. Muknt tokkté&i"n’déra malé°nbobd’u. “ A single stick smokes but does not burn.” 

15. Kardn sobén darbdén dibittt naéma qibdé. ‘ People obstruct return by the way of 
falsehood.” 

On account of the difficulty which the liar has in defending himself against the ques- 
tions of his listeners. 

16. Hérka“bba tokkétti ibtdda qabi.nsodaténu. ‘“ The hand of a single person, even if 
it holds fire, is not feared.” | 

Compare Proverb 14. 

17. Isa“rgantif hinargdtu. ‘What has been blown away is not found again.” 

18. Gibtéa kérma ta '% gorénto kissdtti breku. “That the calf has become a bull is 
known in the enclosure.” 

Only the members of a family can appreciate the virtues of their relative. Compare 
Proverb 3. 

19. And fidtin brela“nbast yé dabant toléén malé. ‘To say, ‘O poor fellow,’ does not 
appease hunger, but setting up the oven and baking bread [does].”’ 
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20. Kdn diaegditi rorissé “nbadddu. ‘‘ He who has despised the poor man will not grow 
rich.” 

21. Wagnt arifatti l4fa dagi“nolé. “‘ What God has sent does not fail to reach the 
earth.” 

22. Iyésntf tbiddi tuttugd “ngalldttu. ‘‘ The poor man and the fire do not like to be 
poked.” 

23. Didiga gardda qufé ilkén°ndiebtsu. “The vomit which comes from the stomach 
cannot be sent back by the teeth.” 

It is impossible to restrain the impulses of the soul. 

24. ’Angén fianndn ’ang6“nta’t. “ To eat a great deal is not strength.” 

Doing many things does not mean doing them well. 

25. Ya géra galbinké girt. Gennén manni tinnin owaté. ‘When [the husband] says 
[to one of his wives], ‘O heart of mine,’ the other looks sullen. 

26. Kédn argaténirré kén abdatdéntu ¢ald. ‘‘ What one hopes for is better than what one 
fin as 

27. Ganamén badni Wag dura “nbadnu. ‘“ They went forth in the morning, but they did 
not go forth before God.” 

However much one tries to do evil in secret, divine punishment will not be lacking. 

28. Mand tékko lubbi: koqgd, mana tékko okkoté kogd. ‘ With one wife, the heart is 
warmed; with the other wife the kettle is warm 

Two wives are necessary: one beautiful and one rich. 

29. Ant hémma namé“ngat, namnt gard né°ngat. “I do not reach the height of 
others; the things of others do not reach my thought.”’ 

He who is not powerful has neither cares nor worries. 

30. Ilmén gdfa hédansodétu. ‘‘ The calves do not fear the hone of their mother.” 

31. Buddtend ndéma qubst. ellérrattt biekt. ‘One knows even when one neighbor’s 
bread is in the oven.” 

Neighbors’ affairs are well known. 

32. Bintensd “rgaténi ndma fifidttu. ‘ They have found the wild beast; they will no 
longer eat the people.”’ 

When an overbearing person finds some one to resist him. 

33. Oft gettin dirsdké “ngatu. “ ‘I myself,’ she said; ‘ My husband,’ she. did not say.” 

One thinks first of all of oneself, then of others. 

34. Akka “bali sirb4 mérma gallisd. ‘“ Move your neck according to the music.” 

35. Diegin diegefis c6ra nndddal gété fagin. ‘“‘ However poor I may be, I will not eat 
fleshings,’ said the dresser of skins.”’ 

However, the Galla believe that the dressers of skins eat the fleshings of the skins they 
have dressed. The proverb is used of one who, being famous for a vice, swears and swears 
falsely that he does not possess it. 
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36. Egzentf gabin bodé adtemtu. ‘‘ The tail and repentance go behind.” 

37. Ati fiddt ati fittt. ‘“‘ Thou broughtest; thou thyself destroyest.” 

38. Kan namé ’o’é ellé galdtti nama bitillé4. ‘‘ He who is warm for anyone will cook 
cakes for him under the oven.” 

For friends and favorites, one attempts anything. 

39. Haddad yi ngabi: akkaéd“ngabd! gétté qamalén. ‘‘‘ If I have no mother, I have my 
grandmother! ’ said the monkey.” 

If one has not the most desirable thing, at least one has always something good. 

40. Itté gabatdéfi Sint holla gird. ‘‘ What keeps him is that there is a wedding at his 
neighbor’s.”’ 

Therefore he does not go to the festival of those at a distance, even if they are relatives. 

41. Ant firdn séa goganko gaba gird! getté kuruppén. “ ‘I thought I was alive and in- 
stead my skin is already at the market,’ said the gazelle.” 

This means the same as the Italian: Vender la pelle dell’ orso prima d’averlo ammaszato, 
““'To sell the bear’s skin before you have killed him.”’ 

42. Hingdbnu hinadddnul getté gagten. “‘ ‘ We have none and we do not shave,’ said 
the bald-headed man.” 

One must resign oneself to misfortunes and assume bonne mine. 

43. Qalbin yartin bisdn kiessa dabaté qiebott. “ The fool was thirsty in the midst of 
water.” 

44, N& galénu ndumin qallétti dumdé malé! gettt tafkin. ‘ ‘ If they cut my throat, they 
could not kill me, but with boiling water I am destroyed,’ said the flea.” 

Against each enemy, use the suitable weapon. 

45. Gabbin hots nmar’dtu. “ A calf that is sucking does not bellow.” 

Thus the vassal does not rebel so long as he has a rich country to exploit. 

46. ata (amis iggt misird lama. “‘ Whether it rains or stops raining, the lentils have 
two eyes.” 

For one who does not conform to circumstances and events. 

47. Harki namé rukuté malé héma“nalélu. ‘“ The outsider claps his hands but nothing 
moves.” 

48. Laftt mbiekné qarqa duwddad wan titi "mbeekne défqa duwéda. ‘‘ The ascent to an 
unknown land is useless; what is not known, is useless to toil for.” 

49. Y6 dubbatdn bubbé yo ¢4l géddn bugga. “ If ey. speak, they are wind; if they are 
silent, they are gourds.” 

Of futile people. 

50. Kan gaban qabé “ngané gadt disdén bakké gutti. ‘“‘ They took it and it did not fill the 
ring of the thumb and forefinger; they left it and it filled the whole plain.” 

For example, when a person is asked questions and he says he does not know; whereas, 
if he had not been asked, he would have said even more than was necessary. 
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51. Kdn alin fidd! gédén mand mitt harké kaé. ‘‘ He said, ‘I will bring the best there 
is!’ and he put his hand into the hole of the white ant.” 

The awkward, with the best of intentions, cause the worst calamities. 

52. Ullén qéda kopd ¢absd. ‘‘ The stick only breaks earthenware utensils.” 

On the other hand, the stick is useful to correct those who should be corrected. The 
Galla Spelling Book gives the proverb thus: Ullén qédé qofé ¢absa; Loransiyos, however, 
says kopdé instead of gofd. 

53. Akka gard oft harkt marté°nmurti. “The hand does not cut the pantaloon ac- 
cording to one’s own belly.” 

It is better to work for oneself and not rely upon strangers. 

54. Kord matéalé “ndird | kért wag “arké gird. “ The saddle and the cover of the saddle 
are sewed; pride is in the hands of God.” 

All articles are made and the rich may buy them; but God alone may be proud. 

55. Kédn sodatén du ’é kan enolé du ’é. ‘‘ What they fear is death; that which never 
fails is death.” 

It is, therefore, useless to fear it. 

56. Akka madé qubé yannt gard gubbd. “ As the wound the finger, so thought inflames 
the mind.” 

57. Kdn qibbt dibbi: qotié gindé garqdtt: bata. ‘The one who is oppressed with misery, 
after having ploughed, carries the plough on his back up the slope.” 

The poor man endures all misfortunes. 

58. Kén hadan qitté qdya hada fitté. ‘“‘ That (daughter) who has grown to equal stature 
with her mother, has put an end to the mother’s decorating herself.” 

59. Afan tolén afé told (ala (Galla Spelling Book: (ala). ‘“‘ A good conversation is 
better than a good bed.”’ 

60. Dubbi barbadda sarén gabd dagt{. ‘‘ He looks for quarrels; the dog goes to the 
market.” 

Because of the repugnance which the Mussulman Galla have for the dog, if a dog goes 
to a place where many people are assembled, he will surely receive some kicks. So it is 
with one who looks for quarrels. 

61. Bér unbieknén qoddn buké lama. “ Since one does not know the morrow, (let there 
be prepared) a vessel with two raised cakes.” 

62. Kan har ’aé faité fitté kadn bort mal kwsserré? “If thou eatest everything today, 
what hast thou kept for tomorrow? ” 

63. Kdn sobi.“nsokoksu. ‘ A lie cannot be overtaken.” 

It is difficult without witnesses to prove that a liar is such. It is the opposite of the 
Italian proverb: La bugia ha le gambe corte, ‘‘ A lie has short legs’. 

64. Kdn qufé démma tufd. ‘“ He who is sated, spits out honey.” 
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65. Dabé mand falamé wdyd. ‘‘ For one who has no house, it is a good thing to bring 
lawsuits.” 

Since he has everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

66. Ho "ui! genndn diddé 6l kiehdn haté. “ ‘ Take it,’ we said to him, and he refused; 
we put it back and he stole it.” 

Forbidden things are a temptation. 

67. Nata ngabbaténu ydda gabbdtu. ‘“‘ Upon food one does not grow fat; upon thought 
one fattens.’’ 

68. Namnt biydnd; naga! gédé ndma gad; faya! gédé namditi fayd. “‘ The men of this 
country say: ‘ Greeting,’ and enter people’s houses; they say: ‘ Hail!’ and they carry 
away the people.” 

An allusion to the spies and to the seizures and confiscations so frequent in the Galla 
kingdoms. 

69. Ant qtensd“ngabi: qubad ndn“ogddda | ant kressa“ngabu if24 nan dow ’ddda. “I 
have no nails, I scratch myself with my fingers; I have no brain, I look at it with my 
eyes.” 

For one who looks without understanding. 

70. Saft hada intdla farsé6 qal’6. ‘‘ Offspring of the mother, the daughter is poor beer.”’ 

Tel pére, tel fils. (Like father, like son.) 

71. Wamit& ulfinad ollin salpind. “ It is lightness not to respond to a heavy invi- 
tation.” 

Here, the Galla play upon words; between ulfind, which means both “ heavy ”’ and 
“‘ worthy of respect ” and salpind, “ light ” materially as well as “‘ contemptible.” 

72. Hidin gaddntu isé olantu tufatt. ‘‘ The lower lip scorns the upper lip.” 

Cf. “‘ The pot calls the kettle black.’ 

73. Karddaf garatu gargér ndma basdé. ‘“‘ The way and the thought divide people.” 

As travellers separate at the crossroads, so differences of opinion separate friends. 

74. Héradngdin harrétti matéofté. ‘‘ Thou hast not yet reached the warm spring and 
thou art already intoxicated with the water of the pool.” 

For boasts made before going to war. 

75. Mi ’éffaté nd arradbt gédé sogtddi. ‘‘‘ [The other time] I was sweet; lick me [now]! ’ 
said the salt.” 

For one who, having once yielded, then prepares to resist the second time. 

76. Ota nkolfin gubbaddel gétié akkdin. “ ‘If I had not laughed, I should have been 
burnt,’ said the parched chick-peas.”’ 

The Abyssinians and the Galla while cooking parched chick-peas (Amharic: gollé; 
Galla: akkdé) are in the habit of sprinkling them with water. Then the chick-peas crack 
(the proverb says, “‘laugh”). The proverb is applied when distraction from a long piece 
of work is needed. 
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77. Saré bisin font mi ’éffaté“ndubbttu. ‘‘ The dog who likes soup does not quarrel.” 

Because he fears to lose his dinner. Cf. proverb 65. 

78. Namnt duft dubbin dufé. ‘“ If a man comes, a quarrel comes.” 

This is almost a literal translation of the Amharic proverb sdéw matta ndgdr ywmatal, “A 
man has come; a quarrel will come.” 

79. Otu kan st“ngedin dagése kn st kddn hifitidtul getté svrén. ‘“‘If thou hadst heard 
what (ill) they said of thee, thou wouldst not have eaten what they served up for thee,’ 
said the gossips.” 

For insincere hospitality. 

80. Breké bofa mila dowé. ‘ Wisely He (God) denied feet to the serpent.” 

Because, if he had feet also, poisonous as he is, he would have destroyed the world. 

81. Ota dullatt girti gorbt diutt. ‘“ While the old cow lives, the calf dies.’’ 

Death sometimes spares the old and takes the young. 

82. Toltén “ntoltt intallé akkaén guddtftu. “ As to being good, the girl brought up by 
her grandmother is not good.” 

Because the grandmother, left without a daughter, brings up her granddaughter with 
too many caresses. 

83. Dagaé gétté nodrsint | argél gété ndubbdtini | kiesdsd oti “nubdtinit. “Do not 
speak, saying, ‘ I have seen him,’ if thou hast not first searched his heart.”’ 

One should know things and persons well before speaking of them. 

84. Ott nubatin quba “ngubbatin. “ If thou hast not examined, do not burn thy finger.” 

That is, do not put your finger in the fire; do not undertake an enterprise, without 
having first considered well whether it can be successful. Cf. preceding proverb. 

85. Gorén dubbi nmargi abban oft°nargi. “ Nothing sprouts in the enclosure [if] the 
master does not himself watch over it.’’ | 

This corresponds to the Italian, ‘“‘The eye of the master fattens the horse,’”’ L’occhio del 
padrone ingrassa tl cavallo. 

86. Kédn ¢abd tufaté agabi: buld. ‘‘ He who has scorned the piece of bread will pass the 
night fasting.” 

87. Guddt gudda! Marqdn bulé afén gubbd. ‘‘ O great wonder! The cold pudding burns 
the mouth.” 

When one who is considered cowardly or insignificant vanquishes a valiant man. 

88. Namnt tjgjd tékko namnt nitt tékko tokkdQman dumtu. “ The man who has but one 
eye and the man who has but one wife perish in one and the same moment.” 

Because, if the one eye is lost or the one wife is lost, it is all over with them. 

89. Att gurbé dubbt Masada Sdyfi sttti°ndébin. “O youth, do not let the affair of 
Masa Sayfa be repeated in thy case.”’ 

MasaSé SiiyfG, daggad, made an expedition against the Gullalit. Notwithstanding the 
thousand boasts made by him before the fight, he, with his whole army, was surrounded 
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and had to pay the Galla a great ransom. Thus, for the Galla of Shoa “ the affair of MaSa34& 
Sayfa ” became proverbial, like the Italian pifferi di montagna (‘‘ mountain fifers ’’). 

90. Amarrt°ndallagi buddien &én tufdta. “The Amara who does not cultivate the 
earth spits upon five loaves.” 

This is said of one who, not having worked himself, despises the work of others. The 
Amara are, as is well known, despisers of agricultural work, which, on the contrary, is 
held in esteem among the Galla. The proverb belongs to the Harar. 

91. Harré wdggin olé dkka harré difd. ‘“‘ He has stayed with the ass; he emits farts like 
the ass.” 

Cf. the corresponding Amharic and Tigritan proverbs. 

92. Kdn barand lakktsi | kétt°arkaké harkisi! ‘‘ Never mind about the matter of this 
year; come and pull out my arm.” 

It is related that a robber who had entered a woman’s house, having thrust his arm into 
a vessel of grain, could not pull it out again. The woman who had been to the spring to 
draw water, having come back, set down the large jug without noticing the thief and, being 
tired, exclaimed, “ Yé barané!’’ ‘‘Oh, this (unlucky) year!” The thief then burst out with 
the above-mentioned phrase which afterwards became proverbial. 

93. Nditi ndufin stiti“ndufé! gédé busdn. ‘ ‘ Do not come to me; I will not come to 
thee,’ said the malaria.”’ 

Because whoever does not go to the malarial zone is not affected by the disease. This 
is said of one who does not attack without being provoked by his adversary. 


VI. RippLes 


1. Guyd nama gadt halkdn namé olt. “In the daytime below man, in the night above 
man.’’ 

Answer: The fowl. 

In the daytime the fowls are in the yard in front of the house; at night, according to 
the Abyssinian custom, they are above the ceiling of the hut, that is, in the space between 
the ceiling of the room and the roof of the hut. 

2. Kdn du dni olt, kdn girdni gadt. ‘“ Over those who are dead, beneath those who are 
living.” 

Answer: The earth. . 

3. Irrt du ’é galt du ’é giddin gird. ‘ That which is over is dead; that which is under 
is dead; that which is between is alive.” 

Answer: A man in bed. The bed is usually made of an ox-hide, and the covering is an- 
other skin. 

4. Hundama kiessa kdé fudé bisin kressa kaé fuqdu ouiiahe. “It went into peverything 
and it caught ; it went into water and it could not catch. 

Answer: Fire. 
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5. Hortké biellamad kaba kressa“nkddnu. “‘ My cattle have only one eye; do not put 
them in the hut.” 

Answer: Fire, whose eye is the flame. 

6. Kadiun qagdbu. Kuné gabt. “ By running one does not reach it. Here, take it.”’ 

Answer: The sun, whose light is present everywhere, although it is intangible. 

7. Malké gaé qast. “‘ Having reached the ford, it made a noise.” 

Answer: The handle of the lance. 

When the Galla reach a ford, they have a custom of striking the ground with the handle 
of the lance, perhaps in order to exorcise the genius of the river. 
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rikabuda risa remadzwa. iwewe nasa kundibonga, ngokuti ndini 
ndakuitire nyasha dzisikabviri dzokureka soro rako kipotera mikanwa 
mgamgu. apana chiro chinopinda miikanwa mge thika chinobuda.” 


(b) BONGO NE ZINYAMUTANDA. 
(Coast Dialect.) 


nge zuva limge bongo lichirga nyama lakakhamga nge phondo. 
nolusongana ne zinyamitanda lakati, ‘‘zinyamtitanda ndinozokupa 
musalo mukulu, kudali ungangwinisa misolo wako mtmukulo wangu, 
ubvise phondo landikhama.” zinyamitandu lakangwinisa misolo 
walo mimukulo we bongo. likabisa phondo. zinyamttanda nola- 
pedja kiibisa phondo lakati kuna bongo, “‘wochindipa mushalo wangu 
wowandigondisa.”’ bongo lakati, ‘‘unoda mushalo wakadini. azizivi 
ktinaka zenda kuitila? zokungwinisa misolo wako mukanwa mge 
bongo ukabudga ucha lemadjwa. iwewe nasa kundidenda, zgokuti 
ndini ndakuidile nyasha djichingabvili djokulega misolo wako ki- 
ngwina mikanwa mgangu. apana chilo chinopinda mikanwa mge 
bongo chinobudya.”’ 


THE HYENA AND THE CRANE.! 

One day Hyena was choked by a bone. | When he met Crane, he 
said, ‘‘Crane, I will give you | a great reward if you can put your 
head into my throat | and take out the bone which chokes me.” 
Crane put his head (5) into the throat of Hyena and pulled out the 
bone. When Crane had finished pulling out | the bone, he said to 
Hyena, ‘‘ Now give me my reward that you promised me.” | Hyena 
said, ‘‘How much of a reward do you want? Is it not enough | what 
I have done for you, to put your head into the mouth of Hyena | and 
come out without being hurt? You had better thank me, because I 
am the one (10) who did a kindness to you beyond expectation while 
allowing your head to enter my mouth. | Nothing that enters the 
mouth of a hyena comes out again.” 


PROVERBS. 
1. Simba lo mgwena lili mumfula. 
(The strength of the crocodile is in the water.) 
2. Meno e imbga alumani. 
(The teeth of the dogs do not bite one another.) 
3. Zitiyo kuenda mumphala kuvona ndi mai. 
' (Chicks that go into the chicken-house see their mother.) 
4. Mgana walilila nyele yo lufuta. 
(The child cried for a reed flute [that means, do not make an 
effort to get what has no value].) 


1 The lines correspond to the Gaza Land version. 
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Vulombo, vulombo havgo desa lo kumga alikokotwi. 

(Misery, misery, indeed! A calabash of water which is licked 
clean! [that means, Even if I am poor, I do not propose to be 
exploited. If I did, I should be like a calabash that has been 
licked clean].) 


. Funda mutako ngeine nyama. 


(By walking back, game is obtained [that means, it is often worth 
while to go back in order to get things which you own rather 
' than to seek something new at a distance].) 


. Yafila Malopanyi kunamunyu. 


(He died in Malopanyi, where there is salt [that is, the game died 
where there is salt available for cooking the venison,—success 
under the most favorable circumstances].) 


. Chipanga achizivi vatendji. 


(The knife does not know its owner [that is, it cuts every one, 
even its owner].) 


. Ngalipole wakapsa ndilo. 


(Let it cool off, he has burnt himself.) 


Wakalasha djindja ngokuda ganga. 
(He has denied his tribe on account of gain.) 


. Zambuko lehanga ndi limge chasala sule chachikwali. 


(When guinea-hens fly up, a chikwali [a small bird flying slowly] 
remains behind.) 

Lembe le hove lakavodjwa nge hove imge. 

(A pile of fish can be spoiled by a single fish.) 

Kuwila mumapiti chemapete. 

(Cockroaches fall into the mush [that means, one cockroach after 
another falls into mush without learning by the fate of the 
preceding ones].) 

Kanyi akuna chilima. 

(In the home is no darkness [that is, one is always happy at 
home}].) 

Djila le mphepo ntho kukevelana. 

(The bed-cover of the wind [cold] is by [from] pulling apart [that 
means, if you are under one cover, and each pulls the narrow 
cover to himself, both will get cold].) 

Milo aina fembo. 

(The nose has the power of smell [that means, man has sense in 
order to understand what is going on].) 

Mota aizivi vugalo. 

(The boil does not know its place [that is, misfortune comes to 
both rich and poor].) 
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18. Kutambisa munyu ago kulunga dijerge. 
(He threw away the salt with which frogs are seasoned.) 
19. Nshou ailemerhwi ngo mulembe wayo. 
(The elephant does not feel the weight of his trunk [that is, the 
rich do not feel their wealth as a burden].) 
20. Kuziluma mgishe che makone. 
(To bite one’s tail like the makone [a fish] [that is, to act against 
one’s own words].) 
21. Ngalava hulu yakafila padima. 
(Even a large ship may be wrecked in darkness [that is, small 
things may spoil great plans].) 
22. Vulombo avusekwi. 
(Poverty is not laughed at.) 
23.* (Isisu) kakulilila muhana che hamba. 
({We] weeping inside [in the chest] like the tortoise [that is, we 
weep without being able to offer resistance to an enemy].) 
24.* Hove djinotevela mulambo wadjo. 
(Fish follow their river [that means, people will support their 
own family or tribe].) 
25.* Andichalambi kununa pachoto ngo pondali. 
(I do not refuse to yield fat when I am on the hearth [fire] [that 
means, I yield to pressure].) 
26.* Andinyiswi age chilo chichina mulomo. 
(I am not defeated by a thing that has no mouth [that is, man 
must persevere, for the future does not speak].) 
27.* Mulilo wo mbava aukotwi. 
(By the fire of a thief not to be warmed [that is, if you associate 
with bad people, you may be taken as one of them].) 
28.* Manthede a-novengana pakurga, napamfum/fu anobesana. 
(Baboons quarrel over food, [but] in danger help one another.) 
29. Ktsukuta mbeleko mgana achito abarhwa. 
(To tan the carrying-blanket of a child before it is born [that is, 
borrowing trouble].) 


* Revised from Natalie Curtis, Songs and Tales from the Dark Continent (New York, 
G, Schirmer), p. 14. 
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origin of mankind is explained in a story given elsewhere; Mulungu takes no part, nor is 
the supernatural even invoked in explanation. 

The religion of the Yao may then be summed up as ancestor worship plus an ill-defined, 
uncertain belief in a supreme being. Their religion is not animistic. There are certain 
spirits of evil, demons, fairies and supernatural beings and animals which, however, do not 
play any real part in their religious beliefs. 

Native Sayings. Natives are very fond of sayings, many of which are of the same 
nature as our own proverbs. The meaning of many of them is, however, not always self- 
evident but depends on some little story with a moral. 

The following are some of those which I have collected among the Yao near Zomba: 

1. Akamwile likambale! (or lipuku!) 

He caught a fish, (a mouse!) 


An expression meaning “‘ He slipped down.” The variations being used when wet or when 
dry under foot. 
2. Ulamba ult m’meso! 
Cunning is in the eyes (evident). 
An expression meaning ‘“‘ Look out; some one is after us! ”’ 
Kalulu chenjera! 
Rabbit be clever! 
This is a Mang’anja equivalent to the above. 
3. Changapikana wachitelechele mwiponda! 
A thing that did not listen they cooked in among the herbs! 
An insect which had not listened to advice about the dangers of sitting on herbs used as 
vegetables, was gathered up by a woman and cooked with them. 
An expression used with the sense “If you do not take advice and anything happens to 
you, it will be your own fault.” 
4. Mtela uli m’mapikanilo! 
Medicine is in the ears! 


Meaning “‘ You are forewarned; it is your own look out!” 


5. Nangalamuche wamlechele chikalakasa! 
Mr Would-Be-Clever they left with the skull! 
Ku-kalamuka, to be clever (to show off); an expression made to a newcomer who un- 
bidden joins in a discussion. It has reference to the following story and means that any- 
one joining a party unbidden may find himself in an awkward situation. Some strangers 
came to a village, and after being given food and quarters, all retired for the night. One of 
them, however, Mr. Would-Be-Clever, hearing something going on outside crept out of 
the house to find out what was happening. Seeing some people playing at catch-ball, he 
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joined in the game, unasked. Next moment, the ball came in his direction and catching it 
in the moonlight, he suddenly found himself grasping a bleached human skull, while every- 
one else had vanished. There he had to stand frightened as he was till the morning, when 
he was found in this ridiculous predicament. 


6. Tungawe watisisye majani gasyene! 

Mr. If-We-Were-You let escape the baboons of the owner (himself). 
Ningawe, meaning “‘ if I were you ” is also used. 

This expression signifies “‘ A man cannot serve two masters” or ‘‘ He who tries to 
please everybody will please none,” as is explained in the following story: Mr. Tungawe 
and another man had their gardens adjacent to one another but the latter’s was next to 
the forest and the baboons used to come and ravage his crops. He therefore consulted a 
medicine man who gave him medicine to put all over the garden, which would cause all 
the baboons who came to the garden to die: “ But,” said the medicine man, ‘“ you must 
promise to bring me the Mtalya!’’ (the little baboon which acts as sentinel and guide). 
The man did as he was told with the medicine and in the morning found all the baboons 
dead in the garden; so picking up the body of the Mialya, he was just going off with it to 
the medicine man, when Mr. Tungawe in the next garden who had been a witness of the 
good wrought by the medicine, said, ‘‘ If I were you I should not take the little Mitalya, 
but the biggest baboon to give to the medicine man,’ so after hesitating, he picked up 
the biggest baboon to take instead of the little one. Immediately, it and its fellows came 
to life again and ran away into the forest! 


7. Mkokoya wa wawile wanache njusi! 
While they delayed, the children singed the serval cat! 


This expression has the meaning, “‘ If you do not do a thing at once, you may be too late! ’’ 
and has reference to another story. Some youths out hunting killed an animal which they 
did not recognize, so one of them went back to the village where he found the old men all 
chatting and told them they had killed an animal they did not know. The old men said, 
“We will come and see it”, but they went on chatting until a second message came. Still 
they said, ‘Yes, we are just coming,” but they did not go; so the boys not knowing any 
better, instead of removing the skin, which is of value, with the hair on, singed all the 
hair off which was their custom with some animals, so that eventually, when the old men 
arrived they found they had lost a valuable skin. Another saying with the same meaning 


is: Mkokoya wawelechele wanache pa ugono, ‘‘ By delaying she gave birth to a child on the 
mat.” 


8. Angulola lyuwa wasokonechele! 
(He who said), ‘“‘I look at the sun”, he went astray! (Cf. Johnny-head-in-the-air.] 
Che nguusya waiche ku musi! 
Mr. The-One-Who-Asks arrived at the village! 
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An expression intimating that a man who is cocksure about doing a thing may come to 
grief, whereas the man who takes the trouble to get information gains his object. 
9. M’lwest mwangalengula muiwal 
In the moonlight you cannot cut out a thorn! 
A free English translation of this saying would be, ‘“‘There is a proper time for doing every- 
thing.” It involves the implication that doing a thing at the wrong time may result in 
evil. 
10. Apakamwa waulesye ambuje waol 
Mr Mouth hurt master his! 


An expression intimating that careless speech may bring a man into trouble: the mouth 
is looked upon as the slave of the body. The expression has reference to a story which 
points a moral against smoking hemp. There was once upon a time a big chief who had a 
headman (Apakamwa) to whom he entrusted all his messages. One day, the chief brewed 
beer for hoeing and the big drum was beaten to call all the people together, and thus, the 
chief leading, they all went to the gardens, but the headman who used to smoke hemp 
lingered behind and in coming later, while crossing an open glade between the village 
and the gardens, he saw a human skull beside the path. Half intoxicated with the hemp, 
he kicked it, saying ‘‘ Who killed you?’”’ The skull answered, ‘‘ Apakamwa!’’ The man 
was frightened and so kicked it again; then going off to the chief, he related what had 
happened. The chief and all the people returned with the headman to the place where the 
skull was and the headman, kicking the skull, asked again who had killed him, but no 
answer came, and so with a second interrogation. Then the chief had the headman bound 
and said, “‘ What you say cannot be trusted. You waste our time with your untruths,” 
and he had him killed. 


11. Kola lulasi ngasisaga lwembe! 
Having baldness you must not hide the razor! 
An expression meaning “ If you have no further use for a thing yourself, do not throw it 
away; it may be useful to others!” 
12. Lelo lelo mlamba wapilile! 
Today today the mlamba was blackened! 
A saying meaning “ he who hurries will not do best!’ Lelo, today; lelolelo here has the 
meaning “ in a hurry.”’ Mlamba is the name of a small jet black bird. The story goes that 
when all the birds were being painted, the mlamba bird was very impatient and coming up 
to the painter, said, ‘‘ I must be done today; I am ina hurry.” The painter said it would 
take longer but acting on mlamba’s persistent cries to be done quickly, he just took up a 
brush and painted him black all over. The following is sometimes added: 
Kwembecheya wanda  wapatile mawala (or tlemba)! 
Being patient the wanda bird came by spots (or marks on its head). 
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13. Chembogo, walile nganga mbist! 
Chembogo, they ate guinea-fowl raw! 

An expression depending for its meaning on the story given below, used by a husband to 
his wife or by one woman to another, intimating that the woman has delegated her work 
to some one else and is not looking after things properly. A man killed a guinea-fowl and 
gave it to his wife to cook. She, however, gave it to her servant, Chembogo, to cook in the 
house while she sat doing nothing on the veranda, calling from time to time to know 
whether it was cooking well, to which always came answer in the affirmative, ‘‘ eh.’’ When 
the meal of porridge was ready in the evening, and she went to get the guinea-fowl from 
the pot in the kitchen, she found that it lay in the pot in cold water as her servant had only 
put one handful of grass to make the fire under the pot and then left it. 

14, Ku-m’mulika sungula akanagone! 

By holding a torch aloft (to see if the hare was asleep) before it had lain down! 

An expression used to a man who by precipitate action without due caution loses that 
which he seeks to gain as in the following case: If a man seeks a girl in marriage whom he 
wants to take to live with him far away in his own village, instead of himself settling in her 
village according to custom, he must not let this be known or he would be refused. 

15. Walosisye mtikol 

(Your wife) she is showing the porridge stick! 

An expression used to a man who is homesick. 

16. Mtau wa kulombela! 

(He has or you have) the perseverance of a suitor! 

An expression used to anyone who keeps on asking for something and is a nuisance. 

17. Mbepesi kupakalaga ku meso niku ndungu kwakwe! 

The flour (ought) to be painted on the forehead and on the back of the head also! 

Mbepesi is the offering of millet flour to the departed spirits, or as here, the sacrificial 
flour used by the chief to smear the front and back of the head of each boy at the end of 
the initiation ceremonies. The meaning of the expression is that ‘‘ one should not only 
look forward to the good things of the future but also remember all the help that has been 
given one in the past.” 

18. Mkaujauja wam’ somile mpamba pe tako! 

He who comes and goes and comes again they shot him with an arrow in the buttocks! 

Of which the sense is “a man may do wrong once but if he continues to do so, he will 
suffer for it.” 

19. Liguluwe lyawilile ululu! 

The pig was made a scapegoat (on account of) the gleanings! 


A pig who was found picking up the remnants of a crop in a field which had been robbed, 
was thought to be the thief and killed. 
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20. Wawilile galausya mbani! 

He was “let in” badly over the fish-sticks! 

A man had put a lot of fish on spits to roast round the fire. While he went to get some 
more firewood, a thief came and took all the fish. A stranger then approached and was 
examining one of the sticks, saying, ‘‘There must have been a very nice fat fish on this 
stick,” when the owner returned and immediately accused the innocent stranger of stealing 
his fish. A native coming across a corpse will run away, using the above expression; for if 
he reports the matter, he may be the first to be accused. 


21. Sungula wa welechele (mwanache) mu uwilo! 
The impotent man had born to him a child in a joke! 

A native man who is impotent is very much looked down on and he is the laughing 
stock of the village. He is constantly made fun of by the women. The story goes that such 
a man when being chaffed, said, ‘‘ All right, let me have the prettiest girl in the village,” 
and they said, “‘ All right, old sungula, you can do her no harm.”’ But it came to pass that 
she became pregnant and the women were disgraced. The meaning of the expression is: 
what is done as a joke may become a reality. 

22. Mowa winji ng’omba sya nyama unandi! 

Days many, hairs of an animal few! 

There are more days than there are hairs in an animal’s coat! If A has done a good 
turn to B, and B behaves badly to A, A will remonstrate, using the above expression, mean- 
ing, ‘‘ You may want my help again some day, but I shall then refuse and you will suffer.” 

23. Chilambo changalinga makono! 

The (country) earth cannot (be) measured in cubits! 

Meaning, “‘ You never know when you may want return for your good deeds. 

24. Kusowela kusalasya, kusuka kultjimiya! or kuponya pa moto! 

To be generous (is) to save up, to be stingy (is) to deny oneself! or to throw in the fire! 

Kindness returns to the doer. 

25. Uwilt ukoto, ujika wangalikunda kunyuma! 

Two-ness (is) good, oneness he cannot rub the back! 

Ku-kunda = to rub the back of another person while bathing, a thing a native appre- 
ciates very much. An expression often used with the meaning, ‘‘ There is safety in num- 
bers,” ( winji iskoto/) 

26. Kulagaga ukustulitawilila! 

Being in a state of poverty, one must not hang (oneself)! 

Ku-laga = to be poor, to be in trouble. Do not give up hope. 

27. Kusichilaga kajangalile kwiwogo! 

Having become rich one must jump for joy in the dark corner of the house. 
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Meaning “‘ Though you are prosperous at the moment, do not make a show; all these 
things may pass away quickly,” or Kusichila ukasiujangalila pasa! “One should not 
rejoice openly.’ | 

28. Walile masuku pa miwe! 

They have eaten masuku fruit on the head! 

The intimate of a household who betrays the friendship of the husband by culpable 
intimacy with his wife is said ‘‘ to eat masuku fruit with the wife over the head of the 
husband.” (Cf. French, faire cocu.) 


29. Mpamba wa kuulolela wangakawa kuichila m’meso! 
The arrow he is watching, it does not take long to reach the eye! 
A man who looks on and does not take steps to stop an ill at the beginning will suffer 
heavily in the end. 


30. Mwangamwisye liganga! 
You kept me holding a stone! 


You are late in your appointment; you have kept me waiting. 

31. Likule pilikumila mbinji (or mbindimin) likulitika! 

The jackal when he swallows mbinjt fruit is confident; (i.e. a jackal knows he can void the 
seeds of this fruit). 

Itkulitika has the sense of when jumping over a stream, the jumper is sure of landing 
on the opposite bank. The expression used of a man means that he feels pretty sure to get 
through with what he is doing. (Note: lions in contradistinction to jackals are said to 
eat masuku but always to expel the seeds from the mouth, as the seeds are sharp-pointed 
and very irritating. I have myself seen a man die from perforation of the bowel by these 
seeds. ) 

32. (Akwete) mpache mpache walichinjt! 

(He has) smearing smearing of the bat! 

Reference is made here to the habits of the bat which often makes a meal of figs and 
then flying to other trees, leaves its droppings under them also so that one might take 
them to be fig trees, too. The saying refers to a man who manages to involve a lot of 
others in his own trouble. . 


33. Mapwisa akulapa sajo! 
The marsh-mongoose they (people) admire (its) footprints! 
The mapwisa is a small rodent whose footprints may be seen all over the gardens in the 
morning, but seldom the animal itself. The meaning of the saying is, “If you are going to 
steal, it does not matter if you leave your footprints, but do not hang about and get caught!” 


34. Ndende chenene wamkoleche matumbo! 
Mr I-Must-Do-Well they on him hanged the entrails! 
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Well meaning people often get into trouble! This refers to a story of a man who had 
@ great friend in another village who died. Hearing he was dead, he went to the village 
and found all the relatives mourning the dead man. To show his friendship, he commenced 
wailing and went into the house and lay down by the corpse among the chief mourners, 
though not one of them; later, he fell asleep. While asleep, evil spirits (msawt) came and 
cut open the corpse and removing the liver, they took out the entrails and hung them 
about the sleeping man’s neck, and smeared his hands with blood. In the morning, the 
mourners found the man in this condition and to avenge what they supposed to be his 
desecration of their dead, they killed him. The interpretation put upon this story and 
the meaning of the saying is that ‘“‘ however well intentioned you may be, you should not 
transgress custom.” 

35. Nguku ja _ chilendo uleu chikunt! 

The fowl of strangeness long tail! 

A newcomer in the fowl-yard is pecked at by the other fowls and if it had a long tail, 
this would be noticed. In the same way, “ If you are a stranger in a place, anything you 
do will be remarked; therefore your conduct should be exemplary.” 

36. Nkambaka manyt ga  Chikolo! 

Do not smear me with the excrement of Chikolo! 

This is a woman’s saying, meaning, “I don’t want to be dragged into your quarrel! ” 
Chikolo is an interesting word. It is a girl’s name used as Polly is used in English in speak- 
ing to any girl child whose name you do not know: ‘“‘ Come here, Polly, and show me the 
parson’s house.’’ For Tommy used in the same way, the Yao says Manganya. 

37. Nakoma akupinda  anasi! 

The beer basket he deals in a neighbor! 

Nakoma is a small flat basket with ornamented rim. The meaning of the phrase is: 
“* one’s neighbors are not always disinterested.”’ 

38. Ajiwile mandanda! 

He has stolen eggs! 

This is an expression used of anyone who has hiccough. It is said that he is so surprised 
at being thus accused that the hiccough stops. 

39. Amwali, ichimugwaga apile ndundi ku nyuma! 

You girl, (with) expectation he burnt blistering to the back! 

In a native house, the man and woman lie side by side on a mat between the fire and 
hut wall, the man next the fire, facing it when sleeping. When he wishes to enjoy marital 
relations, he turns towards the woman and lies on his side with his back to the fire. The 
saying refers to the uxorious husband whose advances are refused by his wife, but he per- 
sists until his back is blistered by the heat of the fire. The saying intimates that it is no 
good going on wanting a thing refused you; you only suffer for it. 
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40. Gonera lIwala mtukutal! 
Lying on the rock, heat! 

This is a slang expression which in full would read, “‘ It is nice and warm lying on a 
rock in the sun, but it is not so comfortable as being in bed in company with your wife; 
you can go on waiting but you won’t get anything.’’ This might even be said to a dog, 
watching as a dog will, every morsel of food lifted to its master’s mouth. 


41. Kulupilila mest ga mbisul 
To have hopes of water for maggots! 

It is a custom before lying down to sleep on the floor mat, to take it up and pour boil- 
ing water on the earth floor to kill any blood-sucking maggots (Congo floor-maggot, 
Auchmeromyia). If you see a pot cooking on the fire, you naturally think there is food 
being prepared but you may be disappointed; it may only be the pot for heating the water 
to kill the maggots. The saying is thus used to a man who has made an assignation and 
is disappointed but goes on waiting. 

42. Kuluma upeu! 

To bite cockroach-like! 

The cockroach is described by natives as going up to what it will eat, remaining quiet 
for some moments, and then suddenly taking a bite. This is said of a man who comes up 
to you smiling and then hits you a hard blow. 

Among the Yao as among other tribes that I have previously mentioned,' signs of 
salutation to a superior are made by clapping the hands or patting the breast or buttock 
with one hand, at the same time crouching down. A woman will go off the path and kneel, 
looking away from a superior passing along the roadway. 

A person going by the door of a hut where others are sitting, will say ‘““Kumlango 
kuno! At the door here.” Passing behind anyone, he will say ““Ku-nyu“ma! At the back!” 
Meeting anyone on a path, a man will simply say, “‘ Icho, here,” adding perhaps, ‘‘ Ku- 
chele! all is well!” A chief or headman on returning to his village after a journey, is greeted 
by the women with trilling of the tongue (Ku-luluia). 

Man and wife do not greet each other in the morning. The wife rises first and draws 
water and places it in the hut for the husband’s use but nothing may be said. 

When a visitor is entertained and a chicken cooked for a repast, the “‘ pope’s nose ” is 
always for the visitor. The right hand only is used in dipping into the common pot. A 
man of small importance, though replete, will go on making pretence of eating at a common 
meal by taking very small amounts so that his superior shall finish first, and rise and go 
away before him. 

I may here add the words used by the Yao for the sounds made by various animals; 
they are interesting to compare with those of other languages: 

1 ‘ Notes on some tribes of British Central Africa,’ op. cit., p. 291-292. 
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Bavrotseland: E1rght Years among the Barotse 


CHAPTER VI. 


Barozi Riddles and Conundrums, 


ONUNDRUMS are universal throughout the 
Barozi, and a few are given as examples. 
Most of them are lacking in humour from an 
European point of view, but the ability to guess 
them is looked on as quite an asset, especially 
among women and children. Each riddle is pre- 
fixed by the words ‘A-ko,” “ Here it is,” used by 
the person asking the riddle. The person taking 
up the challenge replies ‘Keyi,” which means 
“Bring it.” These words are pure Silui (Serozi) 
and are used for all riddles, although the riddles 
themselves may be in Sikololo, Mbunda or any 
other tongue or dialect in use in any part of Barozi. 
There are not any permanent riddles, as they are 
generally made up by the person asking them, 
but there are a few certainly which, from the length 
of time they have been known and their popularity, 
may be considered as permanent jokes. 


(1) Question. “Ku tanta mbilingwa ku uka ni 
mbilingwa.” 
‘Tt climbs up and falls back.” 
Answer. ‘“\Kikokwanihaipahama kwa kota,” 


“An insect climbing a tree (still 
slips).” 
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Barozt Customs (Mikwa) 


‘“Kateli ka shangwe no malimba.” 
‘My father’s calabash has spots.” 
“Ki ngwesi.” 
‘A tiger-fish.” 
‘Ka ka bonwe fo ka felela.”’ 
“Something one cannot see the end of,” 
“Ki ndila,”’ 
Malm issarroad.? 
“Mbumu na mbumu ka kuwana.” 
“Chief and chief do not visit each other.” 
“Ki musitu.” 
“Tt is the forest.” — 
‘“Tutanela twili ba mundi.” 
“Two huts in a village.” 
“Mele no akatana.”’ | 
“The breasts of a young girl.” 
“Ka nwela ka tumuka,” 
“Something that dives in and leaps out.” 
‘‘ Ki silabo.” 
“A paddle.” 
“A lila ba likamba la walanda.”’ 
“Something that crys on the river bank.” 
‘Ki maoma.” 
“Tt is the war drum.” 
“Ha ka siwi,” 
‘‘ Something that cannot be left behind.” 
« 39 
“A shadow.” 
“Ka be ka luma, ka be lu felile.” 
“Tf this thing bit, we should die.” 
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eh 


(10) Q. 


La 


(11) 


(12) Q. 


(3): 


(14) @. 


(16) Q. 


‘Ki munyako.,”’ 

‘The doorway.” 

“Kato ka shangwi ku longa,” 

“My father’s boat is full.” 

* Tikungize ies 

‘A pod of peas.” 

‘Ka kasa fezwi bu meti.” 

‘Something of which the blood is never 
finished.”’ 

“ Ki pula,” 

«The rain,” 

‘‘T samba ka shemwa ak’a endi ni balelo.”’ 

‘Born a long time, and yet cannot walk.”’ 

““ Sitondo.” 

ie. Mee 

“ Anuke a ku fukile utu kobela no ku 
kena,” 

‘Boys dressed in white clothes.” 

kai mundala: 

“* Mealies.” 

“Tila la tau ha li iniwi ki nzi,” 

‘A fly cannot. sit on the stomach of this 
lion.” 

‘Ki mulitoss 

“Tt is fire.” . 

“Ka bata mazwalelo.”’ 

“Tt looks for a place to be born in.” 

“Ka itozi.? . 

‘“ Pumpkin stalks (before they bear fruit.)” 

‘“Mutala no ku sumenena.”’ 


‘“ A well fixed fence.” 
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Barozt Customs (Mikwa) 


“Ki mayo.” 

peliiicatect iy « 

““Ndundu no makumba.” 

‘“A bundle of bark.” 

ka lezazi.” 

Se ahessnine, 

‘““Namani ya zwalwa ka nako ye, kwamo- 
raho a mazazi e na le manaka ama- 
teleli.”’ 

“A calf born now, in a few days has 
long horns,” 

“Ki mbututu.” 

eek bayer 

‘“Lutondo Ilwa ka yengwa Nyambi,” 

‘Tree made by the god Nyambi.” 

eK Kura.” 

‘The papyrus reed (with tuft on top.’’) 

“Mulamu wa Nyambi na mbulwa ma- 
kolwa,” 

“The stick of the god Nyambi has no 
branch.” 

| Ker noha,” 

© esuake.”’ 

‘“Mulume a lebe a mane kapata matunga 
a) (aide, 

‘A long man cannot reach this country.” 

“Ki lihulimu,” 

* Wines shew 

‘“Komo i potoloha silezi.” 

“A cow that walks round in the mud,” 
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“ Mukwenyani.,” 

‘A mother-in-law,” 

“A mutulo u ku nengela a mbowela u ku 
nengela,”” ; 

“The people of the north dance and 
those of the south dance.’’ 

> Mataligamota,” 

“The leaves of trees.” 

“ Ku tina ku mukelekete, mukelekete ku 
choka.”’ 

“Vou climb this tree, it breaks.” 

~ Ko mutwa. 7 

“ The little thorn-bush.”’ 

‘“ Ka ka muenwa mwanda.”’ 

‘“'You cannot see any trace of it.” 

AKG) saethrorehuy: 

“It is the watersnail.” 

‘“Ndo nambulwa mwelo.” 

“The house that has no door.” 

Sse 

“An egg,” 

‘“‘ Ka lubilo ku siya sitimela.’ 

“What runs quicker than a train?” 

EOE) fot.” 

“The heart.” 

“ Mwandu ya ngulubati ha ku keni lish- 
ingwa zepell.” 

‘“No two logs can enter this old man’s 
house.” 

‘‘Lisuba la ndonga,” 

“The eye of a needlet: 
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CHAPTER XI 
CHAGGA PROVERBS 


Tue Chagga people make much use of sayings, and 
they constitute no small part in the education of 
children. While some are enigmatical, mostly they 
are obvious to the native, though Europeans may not 
catch their meaning without some explanation. 

The following few examples show that the African 
is not without his worldly wisdom, which he has been 
able to express in pithy words: 


1. Morika mrema nyi ekeghambo nyi misu. “He 
who cultivates in secret is betrayed by the 
smoke.” 


A selfish man may cultivate where he is not seen 
in order to mislead people as to his food supply and 
so to evade demands on his generosity, but eventually 
he has to burn the stubble and the smoke will acquaint 
neighbours with what he is doing. Selfish deeds 
cannot remain secret. 


2. Samanya yekesonguo pfo ni manawo o mka. 
“ Fortune is like unto the younger sister.” 


A man marries a girl whom he esteems, but after- 
wards he may find that while she is lazy, thievish or 
faithless, her younger sister is virtuous, and he says: 
“ If I had known this, I would have taken her sister 
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to wife.” But the younger sister stays in the shadow 
until the elder is married. So good fortune is never 
to the fore, but regrets are futile, and we must abide 
by the common law of nature. 


3. Sarigha ngipfu nyi yekerawana na moo. “ The 
dead gazelle teaches the live gazelle.” 


The wounded gazelle escapes the hunter to die 
in the forest. Those of its kind which see the 
carcase avoid the hunter with greater care. So the 
penalties an evildoer brings on himself warn other 
men from following his example. 


4. Kowona oroo arure mana na mrewa mbie ruo 
necha. “If you see your fellow tethering his 
child, say to him, ‘ Tether well.’ ” 


To tether a child is equivalent to handling him 
like a beast, but even such misdeeds should be met 
with good words. Do not mock or ignore. wrong- 
doing, but improve it as you may. 


5. Korambulyia makura ghawi othiwara manya 
lyimwi-fo. “If you hunt two partridges you 
will catch neither.” 

The moral is obvious. 


6. Manya ulalya kuwi cha ishu lya mbegha kuwi. 
“Do not feast on both sides like the knife.” 


The Chagga knife for meat cutting is double 
edged. It is evil to make friends with your friends’ 
enemies, for you will not do it without slandering the 
one to the other. 


7. Manya ulanyc upangenyi cha ipfuve. “Do not 
foul the cave where you have slept.” 
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It is said of the baboons that they foul their sleep- 
ing places until they can no longer use them, and are 
compelled to migrate. A man who does evil in one 
place must fly to another, or if you wrong one who 
received you well, he will reject you when you again 
need his aid. 


8. Manya ulamine upanga ulemuowa. “Do not 
neglect the cave (or trench) that sheltered 
you,” 


In war men sought refuge in caves and trenches, 
but in peace time neglected these shelters with the 
result that they were often found to be choked or 
otherwise useless. In time of prosperity remember 
those who stood by you in distress. 


9. Wort wo punga nyi unanga. “ The ox rewards 
with kicks.” 

The cow in the hut gives rich return of milk, but 
the woman who tends and feeds an ox in her hut is 
rewarded with kicks. The saying is used for reproach 
to an undutiful child who responds to parental care 
with stubbornness and disrespect, while a good child 
brings nothing but blessing to the home. 


10. /korwi lyekemina kilahu pfo. “A snail cannot 
destroy the grove.” 

In the hot season snails seek the shade of the 
banana groves, which can afford them shelter without 
harm to itself. A man should aid others in distress 
without fear of harming himself. 


11. Paara lya mreshe iwe nyi lyekapfia iho 
makirighawe. ‘‘ The jackal that digs two holes 
dies between them.” 
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The jackal is secure in his hole, but some, thinking 
to have double security, make two holes and fly from 
one to the other when pursued, with the result that 
they are killed in the open. Similarly a man who 
thinks to avoid the vicissitudes of his country or 
village by living in two localities, exposes himself 
doubly. Do not pursue two ends, you will fall 
between two stools. 


12. Manya ulaghamba ngikapo pfuma na umbe ya 
mndu. “Say not: ‘I will have me a speer 
made with the ox of another.’ ” 


The price of a speer is an ox. To boast of what 
you will acquire with means which are not yours is 
foolish. Be content to aspire to no more than is within 
your own ability. 


13. Molawa ko mangi, na mofurumia ko mangt, 
nechikuruo kite. “ Those who come early and 
those who go late to the Chief find a dead dog.” 


It is better to stay at home and mind your own 
business than to idle around the Chief’s residence, 
where you are like to be involved in strife, and where 
many are killed. 


14. Nyi punga yekeghamba ngampfa ochia lo chonyi. 
“ The bull that is slaughtered sighs : ‘ I die, woe 
my skin.’ ” 

The slaughtered ox sustains a single thrust, but 
his skin, which survives long after, is spiked in every 
part to stretch it, and suffers by consequence innumer- 
able hurts. So when a great man dies—it may be a 
Chief—his dependents suffer, and their many suffer- 
ings exceed his. The wounds of one are the wounds 
of many. 
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15. Ayapjo myikyo sandu kyechikulya. “ Your 
wealth is your destruction.” 
Riches create envy; if you have little to covet you 
have few enemies. 


16. Mangi kakuwika ambo, rika nguwonyi. “ If the 
Chief gives you a ring, hide it in your clothing.” 


Formerly, the Chiefs were wont to honour men who 
had performed signal services by publicly placing a 
ring or bracelet on their hand or wrist. Such men were 
henceforth greatly privileged and respected. Their 
influence was so great that all sought their favour or 
protection, but this led to so many evildoers soliciting 
their patronage and aid from just punishment, that 
they themselves came to be hated of those who had 
been wronged by their protégés, and thus in the end 
distinction: was apt to bring them to ruin and dis- 
honour. Do not let men see that you are dis- 
tinguished. 


17. Punga nyi imwi urukenyi ikanyasa waka maruwa. 
“ But one bull in the land gave milk for all the 
women.” 


In war-time so long as a single bull was left it 
would serve all the cows remaining, and these, after 
calving, gave milk for all. The Chief is meant; he 
is but one, yet he provides for all. 

Another saying, almost identical in meaning, runs : 
“ Tf the cattle are finished, yet have we a Chief.” So 
long as the country was not without a ruler, its fortunes 
could be restored. 


18. Upuru lo mangi lukomekusokia na lo ngora 
nalochisoka. “ When the Chief's cesspit sinks, 
the Chief’s subjects are immersed.” 
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The cesspit is the hollow outside the hut which 
drains the cattle-stall. When it sinks it is because 
the Chief is poor in cattle, because, perhaps, he has 
been plundered by enemies, It is certain then that 
his subjects will have to make good his losses, and they 
are consequently impoverished. 

This saying was employed as a warning to Chiefs 
against making enemies and embarking in hostilities. 


19. Lyakaria kunu nyi mndu ura mana. “ He who 
leaves a child lives eternally.” 


Man lives on through his descendants. The 
adage may be spoken as a form of congratulation 
or blessing. Another blessing, more particularly 
invoked by parents on their children, says: “ The 
blessing of offspring to herd and to tether be with 
you.” Herding is done by boys, while tethering or 
tending of stock in the hut is the special duty of 
daughters, so that the blessing of both male and 
female offspring is meant. Furthermore, the herder 
guards, the tetherer secures, and the inner meaning of 
the saying is thus extended to invoke the blessings of 
protection and security. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Proverbs 


HE language of the Bechuana people is very 
rich in proverbs and wise sayings. No 
conversation of any great length takes place 
without one or more saws being brought 
into it, and the way in which the native scholar, 
unable to read or write, can make an apt point by 
the introduction of only part of a proverb reveals to 
us that his mind is not that of the mere illiterate, 
but one trained by much use to the application of 
suitable references to the most intricate affairs. 

The writer here offers a few of the many hundred 
of these proverbs, with a literal translation. Several 
will be found to be almost a literal equivalent of 
European proverbs, while others bear a wonderful 
similarity to them, the only difference being in the 
circumstances of the two races. Take, for instance, 
that wherein we have the moon calling the sun white ; 
naturally there would be no point in two black things 
upbraiding each other because of their colour. To 
us it is the kettle that reviles the pan for its blackness, 
but to the Bechuana it is the whiteness that calls 
for contempt. 
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If the reader is interested in proverbs he will find 
a very abundant supply in the collection made by 
Mr. Solomon T. Plaatje. 


Proverbs. 


A tiweds oa tla a tshege letsatst, a re, U moshweu? 
Does the moon laugh at the sun, saying “ You are 
white? ” 

A u ruta chwene mapalamd? Are you teaching the 
baboon to climb? 

A 4 shugéla fiwana thart mpefi? Are you making a 
carrying skin for the unborn child? 

Ba épéla selépé. ‘They are burying the hatchet. 

Ba keledi tsa mathe. ‘They whose tears are made of 
spittle (crocodile tears). 

Bana ba bua le Modimo. Children talk with God. 

Banna ga ba na thwadt, ba bonywe ke Mma-mariga. 
There is no difference in men, they have been found 
out by Mrs. Winter. 

Boberehere ga se papadi. Cunning isn’t business. 

Boyaii ga bo ke bo boba boyati yo botiwe. Grass doesn’t 
bind other grass. 

Botlhale ga bo na ntlo ea yona. Wisdom has no 
dwelling of her own. 

Choshwane e romile tlou. An ant once sent an 
elephant on an errand. 

Chukudu e¢ e senak fwana e stkisa kgobei. The 
rhinoceros which has no calf takes itself to the muddy 
pool, 
Chukudu ga e ke e cwa sekgwen héla, ea bo e utlwile 
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botlboko. The rhinoceros does not leave the wood 
unless it has been hurt. 

Coga, le gatetse. Arise, you have trodden it. 
(Cheer up, you have passed the crisis.) 

Ds sela mmapa ga di ratane. ‘They who gather side 
by side do not love each other. 

Di tsa bana ba mpa ga di tsenwe. Affairs of the 
family are not to be entered into (by strangers). 

Ditsebé di ea molato di sa o lalediwe. Ears that have 
not been invited witness a matter. 

Ea re letsatsi le gu tlhabetse u le aramélé, u gopola le 
tséna lerufi. When the sun shines bask in it, remem- 
bering that it may go behind the cloud. 

E e mashi ga e itsale. A good milch cow doesn’t 
necessarily give birth to a good milker. 

E ¢ senat ménd ea lomélwa. The one without teeth 
must get others to bite for it. 

E tla re ke re ke dipttse ke bone mebala ea cona. I 
shall believe they are zebras when I see their stripes. 

E tlhale e amusa e eme, e tshilo e amusa e letse. The 
wise dam suckles its young while standing up, the 
foolish one suckles hers lying down. 

Ga se go 00 lobeld, go marapd a a thata. Not to the 
swift, but to the enduring (is the race). 

Goa shwa motho go sale motho. When a man dies, 
a man remains. 

Go ha ua bo u tpeéla. ‘To give (food) is to put by 
for yourself. 

Go lepa goa diia. To gaze long hinders (Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time). 
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Go mo tla moshogotlhd. ‘To come dangerously near. 

Goo ra motho go thébé phachwa. A man’s home is a 
black and white (good) shield. 

Go sego €0 0 tsetseh fiwana oa mosetsana ; 0a mosimane 
morwa mogwagadtagwe. Happy is she who has borne 
a daughter, a boy is the son of his mother-in-law. 

Hiht go chwaragatiwa ka dikobd. In the dark people 
hold on to one another’s cloaks. 

Itaea tshipit e sale khwtbidu. Strike the iron while 
it is still red. 

Ke ha gare ga naka tsa nare. 1 am between the 
horns of the buffalo. 

Khudu ea mariga e itsiwe ke mmet. Where the 
winter tortoise is is known only to him who placed it 
there. 

Khudu e dule logapeti. The tortoise is out of the 
shell. 

Lala ka lobadi. Sleep over your wound. 

Leshwetsana ga le lele héla lea bo le utlwa mashweds 
a magolo. The young bird doesn’t crow until it hears 
the old ones. 

Lomao lo lo ntlha pedi lo tlhaba kobo le moroki. A 
two-pointed awl pierces both the kaross and the sewer. 

Lencwe ya ma bane ga le tlhabe kgomo. ‘The evening 
word does not kill the ox. 

Lehuha le apeecwe le lencwe, ga bucwa lencwe, lehuba 
ya sala. Polygamy (jealousy) was boiled with a stone, 
the stone got soft but polygamy remained. 

Letlatla le motlha motiwe héla. Boisterous mirth has 
only one time, i.e. is ephemeral. 
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_ Lencwe le pedutt ga le tshitse. The word within the 

heart does not satisfy. 

Maanoé ga a site go sita a losbo. Plans do not always 
overcome, but that of death does. 

Maboko ga a lale nage#. News does not spend a 
night on the way. | 

Magodu ga a cwaane. Thieves do not fall out. 

Mma jfiwana ke eo, 0 chwara thipa. This is the 
mother, she lays hold of the knife (by the blade). 

Maru ga se pula; musi ke dna moleld. Clouds are 
not rain; smoke means fire. 

Moeh fiaka, 0 sidila mmobodt. ‘The visitor (stranger), 
like a doctor, heals the sick. 

Moenyana-pele bone loa oabd. A harbinger is the 
lamp of his friends. 

Mogami o anya morokoco. ‘The milker drinks the 
milk of the second milking. 

Moipolat ga a lelelwe. ‘The suicide is not mourned. 

Moroka o stta ka leru. The rain-maker convinces by 
the cloud. 

Motho ea re a re pod dia sisa abo araea tsabd. When 
a man speaks of goats with much milk, he is usually 
speaking of his own. 

Motse 0 lwapei. The home is in the courtyard 
(women’s quarters). 

Nwana-mma o anya nyetsana. The aunt’s child 
sucks the childless mother. 

Nwana oa ntlha molekana 0a ga rragwe. The first 
child is the companion of its father. 

Nwana o sa uthwei molad oa ga rragwe o tla utlwa 
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oa mano. The child that listens not to his father’s 
commands will obey the law of the eagles. 

Noga e sttomile mogatla. The snake has bitten its 
own tail. 

Nilha ea kgost ¢ twa ke Modimo. God is (generally) 
on the side of the chief. 

O dule ka choba ya mogodu. He has got out by the 
hole in the paunch. 

O tsetse héla yaka peba. He has begotten 
himself just as a mouse does. (Like father, like 
son.) 

O loleme. She has a long tongue. 

O matlhd mantst. He has many eyes (i.e. is attracted 
by everything in turn). 

O upa maraka tau e setse e thhasetse. He charms his 
cattle post after the lion has attacked. 

Pala gabedt e sitile pala gatiwe bela. Count twice 
has overcome count once. | 

Phala ¢ ruta dipbalana matlolo. The antelope 
teaches its young to leap. 

Phoko-kgolo ga ¢ cwe ka fiwana motho. Scandal 
doesn’t come through the well-born child. 

Pdd ga dt ke di tlhakanéla lesaka. ‘Two bulls do 
not share the same cattle kraal. 

Re dulwe ke Modimo. We are forsaken of God. 

Sedibana se pele ga se thafiwe. ‘The water pool ahead 
is not to be depended on. 

Se tlet sea bo se ile, lestlo ke mo se-latedt. What has 
gone has gone, he is a fool who goes after it. 

Setsetse se bolawa ke namane. The mother is killed 
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by the calf (i.e. the mother comes to her death by 
returning to the calf newly born). 

Se tshege co o oleh mareledi a sale pele. Don’t laugh 
at the fallen, there are still slippery places on ahead. 

Tau ga di adimane ménd. Lions don’t lend each 
other their teeth. 

Tau ga e ke e tsala lefiau. A lion never breeds a 
leopard. 

Thukbu o rile ke lobeld, marota a re ke namile. The 
little wolf said I am swift-footed, but the undulating 
country said I am wide. 

Tsela mocopodia ga e latse nage. ‘The roundabout 
way does not compel one to spend the night in the 
open. 

U bonya u tla lofiwa ke ndga maoto ao mabedi. You 
are so slow that a snake could bite you on both feet. 

U dla bo u kgothile semane. You will have stirred up 
a wasp’s nest. 
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